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You get these 
Two features 


There are two maitt parli to A 
motor-car tyre. 

One part is called the tread* the 
other part i« called the carcass. 
There are deHnite reasons why 
Goodyear Tyres are superior In 
both these two main parts. 

These reasons can be demon- 
itrated and proved s 
Press your hand down on the 
Goodyear AU-Weather Tread. 
Feel the «rip of the deep-cut 
sharp-edged blocks* placed in the 
centre of the tread, where they 

That shows why the Goodyear 
Tread imprints Its safe and slip- 
less pattern on the road* and 
why it has superior traction. 


Ask your Good« 
year Pealer for 
a Pimonstration 
on his Super- 
twist cord-test* 
Inn machine. 


The Goodyear cord-telllha 
machine convincingly de- 
monstrates the greater 
stretch— up to 
Goodyear Supertwist Cord 
over ordinary cord. 

This extra stretch iplvesjhe 
Goodyear Supertwist Car- 
cass its unmatched vltalityi 
enabling it to withstand 
road shocks and continuous 
flexing without premature 
failure. 

ta Oood* 

yjfiy Tyrol •» cenerot* 
Md nkl! » pWn tii«t 
« cUld Mtii eomnniwad 
^em. 
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Methods of Establishing Improved Pastures*. 

A. W. S. MOOBIE, H.D.I)., Assistant Agrostologist, 

Stockraisers in Australia depend on the productivity of the natural pas- 
tjures to a greater extent probably than do graziers in any other important 
stock-raising country in the world. As a large proportion of our national 
income depends directly on the pastures, it is not surprising that great 
interest is now taken by the majority of graziers in ways and means of 
maintaining and improving the carrying capacity of their pastures. ^ ^ / 

In South Wales, climatic conditions range from the sub-tropical,, 
with a liberal rainfall, to the cold of the southern tablelands and the areas 
of restricted rainfall on the slopes and in the western division. It will be- 
readily, understood .that each district presents its own particular problems, 
and graziers should .becoape familiar with methpds of pasture improvement, 
applicable to their own district before embarking upon operations on a 
large scale. 

) I » I , 

Ways in which Pastures can be bnprnved« 

Some of the pasture problems to be dealt with may be brmfly summarised' 
as follows: — 

(1) Improvement of the carrying capacity of the poorer classes of coun- 
try, and of areas which have become denuded of grasses and useful 
plants on account of rabbits, overstocking, and drought. 

(2) Provision of winter grazinig in »cold districts^ and sumibaer grazing 
in districts podifly .supplied with native grasses, but with ample 
winter feed provided by herbage. 

(3) Maintenance of the fertility of pastures, xjarticularly in the older 
districts, hut also in any districts where close grazing is carried 
out. 

(4) Establishment of drought resistant grazing areas, such as those 
provided by. lucerne. 

To obtain the maximum returns from money invested in improving the 
pastures it is essential to study the deficiencies of the existing pastures and 
to adopt the form of improvement most likely to meet with success. [Pro- 
cedure will depend entirely on circumstances. As with the majority of crops, 
the establishment of grasses depends to some extent on prevailing 
conditions, bxit the xise of the right pasture plants 
avoid the disappointment of f ^ V 
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The Methods Emplojred. 

The following methods of improving the pastures liave bneu usod uti a 
commeroial seale in various parts of the State with good rosulta;— 

(1) Ploughing and working ^lowu the land and sowing aiixtnros of 
grasses for pormnuont pasture. This method has been found vor.v 
successful on the tablelands and coastal areas, and, with modifica- 
tions to suit local conditions, in the wheat districts. A fine seed- 
bed should be prepared and weed growth controlltsd whilst the land 
is in fallow. If the resultant pasture is free from weeds it will 
provide more feed and bo more permanent. 

<2) Broadcasting grass and clovor seed on the pasture and providing 
cover for the seed by harrowing. This operation may be carried 
out during top-dressing by mixing the seed with the fertiliser. 
Free germinating seeds, such as Perennial Eya gross, Wimmera 
Eye grass, Sheep’s Burnet and Subterranean clover, can Im readily 
established by tliis metbod in suitable districts. 

<3) Bistributing seeds of suitable grasses and clovers round fallen 
timber, dug-out rabbit burrows or any other places providing cover 
for the seeds. 

(4) Allowing native grass or saltbush ar^s to form seed periodically, 
resulting in the thickening up of the pasture. 

Where any doubt exists as to the most profitable and practicable achAtpe 
to adopt the composition of the existing pasture will help to deride the 
issue. Where the native pastures are composed of useful plants, surii as 
Wallaby passes (Danihonia spp.). Panic grasses (Panicmi spp,), Star or 
JgQa^miU'gtasBes (GMom spp.), Ball or Cluster clover iTrifcUim gkm^ 
emtum). Burr clover or trefoil (Medicago dentieuhta), it may be ttaprofit- 
*bl6 to use the plohgh. Where these plants appear in the pasture in fair 
quantity, top-dreasing would give excellent results and be more profitable 
in most districts than ploughing and soning grass mixtures. Superphos- 
phate will encourage the growth and seeding of the above plants, and the 
nutritive value of the feed will be increased. 

On areas where the useful native grasses have disappeared and whore 
weeds and other useless plants predominate, re-grassing is necessary, and 
the method employed will largely depend on the type of country. If tlie 
soil is free working it may be possible to incorporate vigorousfrowing 
free-seeding plants in the pastures by distributing and harrowing in ^ 
aeed. , On heavy, stiff soils, however, ploughing will be necassa*^. Chat Ihe 
coast, tablelands, and districts where it is intended to establish grant mix* 
consisting of Phthris hdhosa. Tall Fescue, Tall Oat, Ooetofoot, 


®c., me grouna snouid be ploughed and pr<^erSy ewtimiad. 

of pasture plants , with the last, 0 wiji,: 1 qf 
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grass, Subterranean clover, and lucerne are frequently used for this pur- 
pose. As a general practice, hovrever, this method caimot be recom- 
mended, as the cereal will draw freely on the soil moisture during- the 
spring to the detriment of the grasses or lucerne. When carried out tlu 3 
,rate of seeding of the wheat should be reduced to about half the normal 
quantity. 

On the north coast when sowing mixtures on paspalum land to provide 
winter feed, ploughing the paspalum and preparing the land gives the best 
results, but plants such as White clover. Sheep’s Burnet, Bed clover, and 
Italian Eye grass can be established by broadcasting on the unploughed 
paspalum and harrowing the seed in. 



A Perennial Rye Grass Pasture sown on well-prepared land, Gerrlngong District. 
ITote the freedom from weed growth eighteen months after sowing. 


Preparation of the Sail. 

"Where permanent pastures axe to he established, consisting of perennial 
grasses and clovers, which should provide feed for many years, a thorough 
preparation of the soil is necessary. The reasons for this are: — (1) The 
seeds of most pasture plants are small, the cost is comparatively high, and a 
line seed-bed will give the best germination; (2) a permanent pasture 
should occupy the ground for a number of y^ars, and a thorough prepara- 
tion is essential to destroy weeds and conserve moisture in order to give 
the young plants a good start. 

With plants such as Wimmera Rye grass and Subterranean and other 
"sannual clovers, good results can be obtained in many cases without any 
special preparation of the soil beyond discing or cultivating a short tixhe 
befqre sowing. v ' 

' Deep ploughing is not necessary for establishing grasses, but the 
lied should be firm and the use of the packer or roller may be neb^^^ 


o 
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on open crumbly soils to achieve this end. On parts of the Dorrigo and 
northern tablelands it may be very necessary to roll these loose soils both 
during the formation of the seed-bed and after sowing. 

Time of Sowing. 

This is of the greatest importance when laying down pasture areas, a!icl 
depends mainly on two factors: (1) The grasses and clovers being sown, 
and (2) the climatic conditions prevailing in the district. 

The grasses and clovers commonly used for pasture purposes can be 
broadly classified as follows: — 

(1) Annuals, which are purely wdnter and spring growers, such as 
Wimmera Eye grass, Italian Eye, Prairie, Subterranean clover. 
English trefoil or Black Medic, Ball clover, Burr clover, and 
Egyptian clover. These must he sown in the autumn or early 
winter in every district to ensure success. Spring sowing invari- 
ably results in failure. Although a satisfactory germination may 
be obtained in the spring, the advent of hot weather will kill otl: 
the plants before they form seed. 

(2) Perennials which are iDrincipally winter growers, such as the 

English grasses” (Perennial Rye, Cocksfoot, &c.), the perennial 
clovers (Red, White, &('.), the Banthonias, and Sheep^s Burnet. 
To obtain best results these should be autumn sown, although in 
districts where the spring and- summer months are cool and have 
a good rainfall, success will often be met with where spring seed- 
ing has been carried out. This applies particularly in the colder 
portions of the southern tablelands. 

(3) Annuals, biennials, and perennials, which are summer growers 
and which are sown in the later -winter and early spring, such as 
Sudan grass, Teff grass, Bokhara clover, Rhodes grass, paspalum 
(dUntatum and romprcftstiim). Couch, and the native grasses such 
as the Panicums. 

(4) Lucerne. — This valuable pasture plant should be sown in the 
autumn, but in districts where wintei’-growing weeds are likely 
to prevail against the young lucerne, or where the winter months 
are extremely cold, spring sowing may be favoured. Where winter 
weeds are likely to be bad a long fallow and thorough preparation 
of the soil should enable the lucerne, when sown during the 
autumn, to hold its own against weed growth. 

If the above directions are adhered to, the <3.uestion of the district con- 
ditions may be taken to be of secondary importance if plants suitable to 
the district have been selected for sowing. There are a few exceptions, 
however, notably the northern and southern tablelands. In these dis-/ 
tricts and similar areas where the -winters are particularly severe, autuuin 
sowings should be carried out as early as possible, say in Febi-uary oil 
early March. This will enable the young seedlings to make fair girowth 
before the cold weather. Although the English| grasses, clovers^c.^ used 
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for pasture purposes in tableland districts are referred to as frost resistant, 
in the seedling stage the young steins may be broken of by the lifting 
action exerted by heavy frosts on the soil. Where the winter conditions 
are moderate autumn sowing of grasses and clovers may be continued well 
into June. Even on the northern tablelands good results are obtained with 
June sowings of Phalans biilhosa. 

In districts where the seasonal rains are fairly regular, sowings of pas- 
tures should be arranged so as to obtain the maximum benefit from those 
rains. With lucerne it is particularly important, especially in regions of 
<}pmparatively light rainfall, to delay sowing until rain has fallen. In 
the majority of cases, sowing lucerne in a dry seed-bed and suiting for 
rain to 'germinate the seed does not give good results. It has been found 



Wimmera Rye Grass Sown at 4 lb. per aore wUb Wheat in 1925, Kyngan Experiment Farm. 
Photograph taken in 1927. 


at Trangic Experiment Farm that by waiting for rain and sowing imme* 
dwwtply afterwnrdH a good germination is assured, the plants <]|uickly 
become eMtablished and are able to withstand harsh conditions which may 
follow* If this practice is adopted it will be possible to sow even as late 
aig /uly in the drier districts where a spring sowing cannot he recom- 
mended. If the land has been fallowed and properly prepared, sowing can 
be carried out immediately after rain. When the preparation of the land 
is delayed until rain falls, the maximum benefit is not obtained from the 
precipitation. 


Selecting Pasture Plants to Suit Soil Conditions. 

Although some pasture plants can be established on all classes of soils, 
provided the rainfall conditions are favourable, certain soils are more 
favourable to some plants than to others. For example, lucerne prefers a 
soil which offers no obstacle to its deep-rooting habit; Subterranean clover 
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favours^ light soils, and in some districts it appears to be impossible to 
establish this clover on the heavy black soils; on the northern tablelands 
Phalaris hulhosa gives excellent results on the black soil, but is not nearly 
so proliiic in growth on the lighter soils, where good results are obtained 
from plants such as Cocksfoot, Tall Oat grass, Tall Fescue, Sheep’s Buriiot, 
and Perennial Ked clover. The departmental publication, Grasses ior 
Difiercnt Districts,” has been compiled with a full appreciation of these 
facts, and the recommendations given should be followed when formulating 
pasture improvement operations. 

Rate of Seeding. 

It is not within the scope of this article to discuss pasture mixtures for 
various districts, and the reader is referred to tlie various departmental 
publications available on this subject. It is pointed out, iiowever, that 
heavy sowings of grasses and clovers are usually expensive, unnecessary, 
and wasteful. The departmental recommendations on this subject are based 
on the results of yeai^s of investigational work throughout the State. 

Methods of Sowing Grasses and Clovers. 

The method usually adopted for sowing these seeds is to mix the setnl with 
5G lb. to 1 cwt. superphosphate per acre and sow through the manure box 
of the wheat drill. The seed and fertiliser should he well mixed prior to 
sowing, and whilst the drill is being used the mixture in the manure box 
should be stirred occasionally to prervent the seeds from rising to the sur- 
face. Failure to observe this will result in an uneven distribution of the 
seed. It might also be mentioned that the seed and superphosphate should 
not be mixed together for more than thirty-six liours prior to sowing. It has 
been repeatedly noticed that where seed and fertiliser have been mixed, and 
sowing has been delayed on account of rain or other causes, germination 
has been poor, and this fact has been confirmed by experiments carried out 
in the seed testing laboratory. It is advisable, therefore, to mix only suffi- 
cient seed for \ise the following day. When the wheat drill has a grass seed 
box attachment this may be used effectively for distributing the seed, and 
the fertiliser can be disfcribxited in the usual way through the manui*e box of 
the drill. 

, When sowing with the wheat drill care is necessary to sow the grass seed 
at the correct depth. Generally speaking, sowing at the smne depth as for 
wheat will result in a faulty germination. Grass and clover seed require 
very light covering, and consequently the discs or hoes of the drill should 
he set to run on the surface of the ground. Light harrows may be attached 
to and drawn behind the drill to provide sufficient covering for the seed. 
On open volcanie soil, whqre it is difficult to compact the soil, a good ger- 
mination is usually obtained by sowing the seed on the surface and then 
rolling the area. On soils of this type it is a good practice to use sheep to 
cl^n up the fallow pridr to sowing in order to compact the soil as much # 
possible. The sheep may be left on the area until sowing is completed.. Oh 
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average soils, if sheep are used to cover the seed, a large number should he 
driven over the land fairly quickly. It, is undesirable to leave themJn the, 
paddock for any length of time, as they will compact the soil too much. 

In the southern districts it is a common practice to sow seeds stieh as 
lucerne, Wimmera Bye grass, or Subterranean clover with the last crop of 
wheat in order to provide good grazing land after the wheat is tal?:en off. 
When establishing a pasture by this method it will frequently be found 
advisable to make two sowings, the pasture plants and the wheat each being- 
sown at the correct depth. If the fallow is in good condition, with ample 
moisture close to the surface, the work may be done in one operation, as a, 
shallow sowing of the wheat should be satisfactory under these conditions. 



Wlmmem Ry« Grass sown with the »Comhine»» on TJneuItIvated Native Pasture I*ana, Temora 

Experiment Farm. 


On the coast many farmers sow seed of grasses and clovers between the 
rows of a crop such as maize if they intend throwing the paddock out of 
cultivation for a number of years. The pasture mixture is distributed in 
the autumn and cultivated in with a single-row cultivator, By the time 
the maize is ready to take off the grasses are usually well established and’ 
a useful pasture is thus formed.' ' : 


Sewing with the Fertiliser Distributor or Broadcaster. 

Much may be done in tlie way of’ incorporating useful plants in the 
pastures J by . broadcasting free-germinating seeds suitable to, the district 
(e.g.f Perennial Eye; 'Ooeksf odt^ Wimmera Eye, Subterranean clover, Black' 
Medic or English Trefoil' (Medietzgo Burr clover 

dmMcuHUi)f Ball clover (;Ttifolmm glomeratuni)^ and White dover) witb^ 
the sup^hosphate during top-dressing operations. In^ thisT 
ing capadty of pasture is' increased and plants 
can 'be worked in among summer-growing grasses. On 
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grasses are dominant and there are no clovers, little apparent result may 
be observed from top-dressing until clovers or medics are introduced on to 
the area in the manner just described. 

Where the above practice is adopted the plants are somotinies n litlle sbnv 
in becoming established and for tJie first season will not sliow I be. siiiuc 
growth as would be exiiectcd on well-jnepared land, but wlmi they be<‘oiue 
established a great improvement in the pasture may be antitiipalcHl. When 
broadcasting seed in this way it is advantageous to follow tlic‘ opera lion by 
running a harrow over the area, if possible to do so, thus ensuring' ample 
covering for the seed as well as breaking the surface of the grtmud and 
stimulating the growth of the plants already established. With plants stich 
as Subterranean clover and Wimmera rye grass good results can be 
expected, however, without the harrowing. 



M BxodUent Stand of Mixed Orasses Sown wltb a Wheat DtlU on old Caltlvatlon hand* Booroura* 


On properties where the paddocks are large and subdivision a costly pro- 
position, cultivating narrow strips through the paddocks and the sowing 
of suitable free-seeding grasses and clovers or lucerne can be carried out 
Wimmera Kye grass. Subterranean clover, or native grasses will soon spread 
if established in this way in the first instance. 

Hie Hand Broadcaster. 

This implement, commonly found on coastal farms, can be used for 
soaring grasses arid clovers. With mixtures of 'grasses and clovers totalling 
,about ^ lb. seed per acre an even distribution of the seed can readily be 
bt^Bfi^ed. When the (quantity of, seed is small, say, 3 or 4 lb. seed per acre, 
; fhe be^t results will be obtained by mixing the seed with superphosphate or 
^nd. .N'eedtess to say, this method is neither congenial nor efficient in 
wm% weathaf. 
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For Market Growers 


Read what the Growers, themselves, say — 

CAULIFLOWER — ^Yates* Phenomenal Maincrop. 

From Viciorta: 

Just a word to tell you the result I am Kaviag from the seed 1 got from you last year* 
1 am at present cutting Phenomenal h^laincrop Cauliflower, and they are topping the 
Melbourne Market both for price and quality. They stood the drought and the blight and 
grub pest, and that speaks for itself, as this season is one of the worst ever experienced 
in Victoria, 

CAULIFLOWER— Yates’ Phenomenal Early. 

From N,SW,! 

1 am sending you this specimen of Early Phenomenal Cauliflower, one of many of 
similar size, grown from seed which I purchased from you last year. Personally, I wish 
for nothing better; they were most profitable. 

CABBAGE— Henderson's Succession (Peter Henderson’s own stock). 

From Victoria: 

I have just finished cutting your Hcnderson*s. Succession Cabbage. We had the 
driest summer on record, so I did not go to much trouble with them. The ground was 
rough, and they only had a drop of water when planted out and a little flood manure. 
They were hardly touched by blight, and I only planted out about 500 on account of 
dryness. I was sorry afterwards, as I did not have one failure amongst them, and plenty 
of them measured 18-20 inches across and had very solid hearts. 

CABBAGE— Early Drumhead Yates’ Derwent Re-selected Type- 

I , had a fine bed of your Early Drumhead Cabha0c last year, about one acre, and 
the prices realised were from 4/- to 12/6 per dozen. Needless to say, I did very well 
with them, I finished cutting about October, and although in many of my. neighbours 
crops the Cabbages were running to seed, 1 can truthfully say that none of mine showed 
any signs of doing so. 

.CABBAGE-Burpee’s Allhead, 

Of excellent quality and much earlier than any other variety of its size. It has solid, 
deep, flat hearts, and is remarkably uniform in colour, shape and size. On account of 
its compact growth, more plants of this variety can he grown to the acre than with any 
sorts of similar weight. 


Market Growers are invited to write for Current Price List of Vegetable Seeds (in bulk)t io 
which very advantageous prices are quoted for buyers of the latger quantities. 

All qmiaiions submitted and all orders accepted 
are subject to our printed conditions of sale* 

ARTHUR YATES & Co. Ltd. 

masa crowcrs, stwt mehchants, akc NuttsttmiiEN. ■ 

B<rt mi-jC. G.P.O. SYniwy 
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Dodge Brothers Troducts have Brothers vehicle, regardless of age 

been marketed in Australia for 15 or model, 
years. More chan 20,000 Dodge It is this fact combined with the 
Brothers Motor Vehicles arc oper** famous Dodge dcpendabilitv that 

ating in New South Wales alone. not merely sells Dodge Brothers 

, Motor Vehicles but KEEPS THEM 

Uc characteristic ruRRcdness of goLD. For these reasons a high 
Dodge Brothers Products makes value is assured in the Used 

service necessarv lor more than Car market, 
ten years back. At our Service and a few of the earliest models In 

Spare Parts Departments in this State are still giving dependable 

McElhone Street we carry replace^ service— many show mileages of 

ment parts for every Dodge more than 225,000. 

HARDEN and JOHNSTON LTD. 

U7431 Ellndew Street, Sydney 

fVfiw SeMfh Wales Distrtbuwrs h* 

DODSE- BROTHERS 

MGTDR VEHICLES 


Nooucis or CHRYttta Motors 
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When sowing Sudan grass with the wheat drill at 8 to 10 lb. seed per 
acre, sawdust or bran can be used as a medium for ensuring an even djis- 
tribution of the seed, or the seed may be mixed with fertiliser and sown 
through the manure box of the drill. 

On old cultivation land, or on soils that are loose or self mulching, the 
sowing of grass seed can be carried out with the combine without previous 
preparation of the land, the seed being distributed and worked in during 
the one operation. Satisfactory results with Subterannean clover, Wimmera 
Ivye grass, and lucerne have been obtained by this method. 

Sowing Seed on Bums. 

This is a popular method of establishing grasses in coastal districts, par- 
ticularly on volcanic soils. The ashes resulting from the burning of the 
fallen timber form an excellent seed-bed. 

Sowing on Rough or Timbered Areas. 

Where it is impossible to cultivate owing to the nature of the country, 
sowing seed round fallen timber, in dug-out rabbit burrows, in stump holes, 
or in any places where cover is provided will be found satisfactory. Sub*- 
terannean clover, Wimmera, Perennial, and Italian Eye grasses and Sheep's 
Barnet are particularly useful for this purpose. Many graziers make it a 
practice to scatter seed in these places when riding through the paddocks, 
the plants eventually spreading through the- pasture. 

The uso of sheep for tramping in grass seed can be advocated as a fairly 
efficient and cheap means of covering grass or clover seed that has been 
broadcast. On large areas this practice is adopted with a good measure of 
success. 

During the course of this article passing reference has been made to 
various grasse.s and clovers and their adaptability to various districts and 
conditions. For definite recommendations regarding pasture mixtures 
readers are referred to publications available free of charge on application 
to Ihe Department of Agriculture, Box 3fiA, G.P.O., 'Sydney, 


A 703000,000 Bushbl Habvest m 1930? 

PjiiMAR^ production being our main source of revenue, diminished returns 
from this source have been largely responsible for the present depression, 
and the vital importance of bringing about improvement by means of higher 
production must be apparent to all/^ stated the Minister for Agriculture 
(Hon. H. V. 0. Thorby, M.L.A.) recently, when appealing to wheatgrowers 
throughout New South Wales to make every effort to produce at least 
70,000,000 bushels at the 1980 harvest. The Minister has promised very 
liberal assistance to necassitous farmers, and growers who are, unable to 
finance their operations for the coming season are asked to communicate 
immediately with the Eural Industries Branch of the Department of 
Agriculture and make known their reauirsanents. 
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Fitzkoy Seed Maize Contests, 1028 - 29 . 

Tiir Fitooy seed maize eon tests carried out oneh .year at ( Ira ft oti Experi- 
meiit Farm are doing inueli to stimulate interest ninoiig farm(*rs who are 
devoting attention to tlie improvement of this variety ]»y sc^lceliuru Oom- 
petitors in tHs contest forward 5 lb, samples of seetl to tbe experiment 
farm, and tliese are sown on a selected and properly ])repaKHi aretu the 
Departments Certificate of Merit being awarded for the highest yielding 
strain. 

For the 192i8-29 contest the following eight entries wca'o rweived:— 


J, F. Davis, Taree Estate, Taree. — ^Weighty grain, good type^, nlightly itnevcui ia 
size, a little dull in colour, slight traces of weevil and mould. 

B, P. Fhemister, Copmanliurst. — Poor sample, very much off type (short grain, 
uneven in size, dull and streahy in colour) ; evidence of we(‘vil juid ninth,^ 

JT. Bx’uchhauscr, Camden. — Glean, sound, bright, and weighty grain, a little un- 
even in size but a very good sample. 

E, H. Bueat, Kempsey, — Clean bright heavy grainj odd grains a little (oi the 
small size but a very good sample. 

B. J. Borward, Oundletown, Manning Biver. — Bright and weighty, somewhat 
uneven in size; slight evidence of weevil and fnsnrium (split grains); also con- 
tained some broken and mouldy grains and a few damaged by mice. 

S. Elett. — ^TJneven in size; a fair amount of small off-type grain (too red In 
colour), 20 per cent, insect-damaged, some mould present; rather poor sample. 

J. W. Sec, Phoenix Park, Einton, — Sound, w^eighty grain, very large ana not so 
bright as desirable; ’very slight evidence of mould, otherwise clean. 

0. A. Cox, Glenburn, Belli ngon.^ — Good type, somewhat uneven in size, possibly 
due, to insufficient butting and tipping; received in very bad condition, a count 
showing 49 per cent, of the graiii damaged by moth and weevil, principally the 
former. ' , 


The weather conditions at planting time were unfavourable, no rain hav- 
ing fallen since July, while the late spring and summer months were hot, 
dry aiid windy. StormR during December and January gave some relief, 
but they were generally followed by heat and strong winds. Good falls 
commenced late in January, and continued throughout the growing season. 
An early frost pinched the grain, which was loose oh the cob at halrvasting 
time. The trial was planted ’in duplicate, one section on heavy, brown 
alluvial’ soil and the other on black: alluvial soil. Harvesting took place on 
2Srd July and 12th August, respeetively. The following average yields of 
the duplicate plots were obtained;— 


E.H.I)uoat ... 
J. Bruchhauser 
X>. J. Borward... 
X P. Bavis 


bus. lb. 



90 m 
87 0 

77 26| 
76 ,31 


B. P. Phemister 
J.W.Sec 

S. Flett 

C. A. Cox 


bus. Ib* 
... 74 64 
... 74 m 
... 65 H* 
... 64 36“ 


*— J. B. PisHER, Experimentalist. 


, , The Potato a Pood and a Remedy. 

Ttt 'tKJtato iA not <3Bly',an eseellont food, p»liaps the best of aH food% hut 
it' is a remedy (aorording to Dr. J. H.' K^o^, in the Ameriom Pohh 
XhwMy. It di^Ives mid add as well as ehajk, and is ther^ore able to 
e^'dilfeittat forms of gonf and rheumatism. ... If you send your 
JWi^'th an alkaK spring'; (xi if you gm him plenty potatoes, the result 
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Comparative Grazing Trials on Top- 
dressed Pastures* 

Thbee Yeabs’ Ebsults at Milvale and Milbeulong. 

J. N. WHITTET, Agrostologist. 

These trials, together with one at Parkes, were commenced in the early 
winter of 1926, when a dressing of superphosphate was made to the natural 
pasture areas with the object of comparing stocking results with those on 
unmanured country of similar quality and pasture covering. 

The paddocks at Parkes were required for cultivation at the completion of 
the second year’s test, but the residual effects at Milvale and Milbrulong 
were so striking at this period that it was decided to continue these trials 
for a further twelve months. In each instance only the one application of 
superphosphate was made to the top-dressed paddocks during the period of 
the trials, those at Milvale and Milbrulong receiving 84 lb. per acre, while 
at Parkes only S6 lb. per acre was applied. 



Fig. 1.— Unmanured Fa$mre ; W. F. Heflernaii’s, Milvale, October, 1026« 


Particulars of the paddocks, composition of the pastures, and details 
as to stocking of the areas during the 1926-27 and 1927-28 periods will be 
found in the Agricultural OazeUe, pages 891-899, December, 1927, and 
pages 816-820, November, 1928, respectivdy. 

Miltale* 

(Average Annual Bhtnfatl at StochMmgal for BeUfenUeri^ Tearg^ 

‘ ^ 18.42 Inches.) 

The top-dressed ptlddodk bf 140 acres on Mr. W. P. Hetfemah% jprojcietfar, 
*^Glen Oak” was porMoh'of a 240^acr6 area that v^^as subdivided, 
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The unmanured paddock at the completion of the second year's tost 
showed 20 per cent, more bare patches and :14 per cent, more wet ‘da, also 15 
per cent less Bnrr clover (Medlcago denticulaia) , and 20 per cent, leas Bull 
clover (Trifolium glomerahmn) than the top-dressed area. 

The stocking of the areas for the twelve months’ ])eriod ontled April, 
1020, was as follows: — 


iSTOOiciNG of Top-dressed and Unmamired Pastures at Mil vale. 


AConth. 

Sheep 
carried on 
100 acres 
Unmanured. 

Sheep 
carried ou 
140 acres 
Top-dressed. 

Month. 

Sheoj* 
carried on 
100 acres 
Onmanuted. 

Sh«M‘p 
carried on 
140 acres 
Top-<lr»'K«ed 

1028. 



1928. 



May 

125 

210 

December 

100 

240 

June 

126 

210 

1929. 



July 

126 1 

! 210 

January 

100 

1 240 

August 

126 ! 

210 

February 

100 

i 240 

September 

126 : 

210 

March 

100 1 

240 

October 

126 ! 

240 

April 

Nil. 1 

I 

1 Nil, 

November 

126 ' 

240 


The figures denote that, although it was possible to increase the number 
of sheep on the top-dressed area in October, 1928, the stocking of the check 
area was stationary until December, when twenty-five sheep had to be 
removed owing to feed shortage. The carrying capacity of the nnmanured 
paddock was 1.1 sheep per acre per annum, while that of the top-drossed area 
was 1.5 sheep per acre. 



This photograph shows the respome made to the fertiliser during the early part of the trial. 

Owing to a water shortage in March, 1929, it was necessary to remove the 
sh^p from both paddocks on 1st i#ril. At that time there was still a 
good bulk of dry feed available in the top-dressed area, and the animals were 
, in ^eellent condition compared with those in the unmanured section. The 
^ feed Portage in the unmanured paddock was becoming evident in February, 
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When the sheep were shorn in October, 1928, the wool from the treated 
area showed better condition than the check paddock, but carried C03i- 
siderably more burr. 

The rainfall at Milvale for the period under review was the lowest 
recorded during the progress of the three years’ operations: — 


1928. 

Points. 

! 1929. 

Points. 

May 

66 

January ... 

33 

Juue 

... 121 

February 

68 

July ... 

... 208 

March ... 

... 191 

August ... 

... 107 

1 April 

56 

September 

58 


October ... 

... 112 

Total 

... 1,040 

November 

20 


December 

... Nil. 




From the above table it will be seen that the rainfall during the hottest 
months of the year, November to February, was only 121 points, and despite 
this fact the feed in the top-dressed paddock was able to maintain the 
increased number of sheep throughout the duration of the trial, whereas 
the number had to be reduced on the untreated area. 

It was noted at the conclusion of the trial that the top-dressed paddock 
still showed to advantage, as it carried a good coating of dry feed and seed 
of Burr clover, while the feed on the check area was scanty and showed 
many bare patches. 

Milbnilong. 

{Average Anmial Rainfall at Lockhart for Twenty-seven Tears, 

18.17 Inches.) 

The two 80-acre paddocks used in this trial carried a good covering of 
Wallaby grasses (Danthonia semiannulaHs and D. racemosa), Burr clover 
(Medicago denticulaia) and Ball and Hop clovers {Trtfolivm glomeratum 
and T. procumhens). In this test the response made by Ball clover to top- 
dressing was phenomenal in good seasons, but when the autumn and early 
winter rainfall was below the average Burr clover then demonstrated ■ its 
particular usefulness in producing some feed even under extremely dry 
conditions. 

The following is a record of the stocking of the two paddocks 


Stocking of Top-dressed and IJnmanured Pastures at Milbrulong. 


Month. 

Sheep 
carried on 
80 acres 
ITxnnanured. 

Sheep 
carried on 
80 acres 
Top-dressed. 

Month. 

Sheep 
carried on 
SO acres 
Unmaanred. 

Sheep 
carried on 
80 acres 
Top-dressed. 

192S* 

May (17th to 31st) 

160 

250 

December 

160 

24i0, > 

June 

160 

250 

1929. 



July ... 

160 

2^0 

January ... 

' Nil.' 


August ... 

160 

200 

February 

120 . 


September ... 

160 

m 

March 

. ’ 100 

' 4 '" ‘ 

October 

Na. 

m 

Aipril '«r*f 

May(lEttoieth).,;; 



November ... 

Nil. . 

m ' . 
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On the top-dressed area the carrying capacity was at the rate of 2S 
sleep per acre per annum, whereas that of the ixnmanured paddo<‘k was only 
1.3 sheex) per aero per amixim. 


The rainfall at Milbrulong for the twelve months^ pcadod of the trial was 
as follows : — 


1928. 

Points. 

ii 

May ( 1 7 th 1 0 3 1st) 80 

ii 

Juno 

.. 103 

i 

July 

.. 170 

August 

14 

I 

September 

112 


October 

.. 282 


November 

18 


December 

25 



1020. PointH, 

January 35 

February ... 103 

March 03 

April 175 

May (bst to 16th) 58 


L328 


As was the case at Milvale, the rainfall was the lowest recorded during 
the three years the trial liad been in progress, the precipitation daring the 
summer months being particularly light. 



Fig. a ^Unmanured Faddook at Oona$ob Bm , Mllbrulotig, Ootoker> 18^3* 


At the conclusion of the grassing test, it was found that the top-dressed 
area was in a much bettor condition as regards pasture covering than was 
the case when the trial was begun in 1926, Though, conditions wore dry 
at the conclusion of the trial, there was an abundance of Burr clover 
present in the top-dressed paddock, although the plants were small and 
affected by the dry season; on the other hand very little clover was to be 
seen on the unmanured area, and the sheep from this section were not in as 
good condition as those in the other paddock. 

Increased Returns from Wool 

Mr. Gollasch had received such excellent results from his pasture .top- 
/dressing operations that, at the 1928 shearing, it was decided to! class and 
inirket the clips of- the two lots of sheep separately. The sheep on the 
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top-dressed area cut on an average of lb. more, and tbe wool realised Jd. 
per lb. more than that obtained from the nnmanured paddock. The average 
price per pound of the wool from the unmanured paddock was 16 id. 

The average return per head for wool from the sheep in the two paddocks 
was : — 


s. d. 

Top-dressed area 15 lOJ 

XJiimamired area 14 • 

Increase 1 5 

Summary of Results. 

The nvernge figures, covering three years^ results at Milvale and Mil- 
brnlong and two years’ results at Parkes, are shown in the following 
table: — 




Milvale. 



Milbrtilong. 


1 

1 

Parkes. 






Aver- 




Aver- 

1 1926-7 

J 

Aver- 


1926-7 

1927-8 

1928-9 

age for 

1926-7 

1927-8 

1028-n 

age for 


1927-8 

age for 

ifieep’’per acre -- 




3 years. 


] 

1 

1 

3 years. 

1 


2 years. 

I 1 

1-4 

1-0 

1-1 

1-16 


2-2 

1-8 

1-60 

2-2 

1-1 

1-65 

^ TJninaniired arr'a 

Top-dressed area 

, 2*9 

2-8 

1-5 

2-40 

3*8 

i 4-4 

2-5 

8-67 

S-5 

1-6 

2-55 

Percentage increase 

I ... 

... 

... 

100-9 

1 

j 


123-1 


54-5 

in carrying capac- 
ity from top- 





j 






dressing. 

lainfalHn inches... 

12-58 

23-85 

10-40 

j 15-61 

15-22 

22-37 

13-28 

16*95 

15*49 

20-78 

lS-18 


The average annual rainfall at both Milvale and Milbrulong over the 
three-year period under review was less than the average for those districts. 



Flg« treated with 84 It* Superphosphate; Oollaseh Bras., MUhralong* 

When this photograph was taken (October, 1926), the improved growth due to the fertiliser 
ww very marked. 


The increase in the carrying capacity in each case was ooMSiiierabH 
especially when it is realised that only one application of fertHisei^ was made 
during'the progress of tike triaV,and’ as that w^s m.ade at’#»eib^^ning of 
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the trial, it indicates that the residual effect of a fertiliser such as super* 
phosphate is in evidence for a greater period than twelve months. 

Owing to the heavier stocking of the top-dressed areas, those pastures 
benefited from the extra deposits of sheep droppings, which contributed 
towards the extra growth obtained. 

In districts similar to those in which the tests were conducted, 3 to 1 cwt . 
of superphosphate per acre should be applied in the autumn of at 
e\"ery second oi* third year. 


Juvenile Livestock: Clubs in Canada, 

The organisation of boys and girls’ livestock clubs in Canada has proved to 
be a factor of greater influence than was ever looked for. To-day, in all 
provinces from coast to coast, there are few boys or girls of between 10 and 
1 9 years of age on the farm who are not members of some kind of livestock 
club. 

The work is actively carried on jointly by the Eederal and Provincial 
Departments of Agriculture, each providing 50 per cent, of the prize money 
awarded and sharing the supervision of the clubs during the first year. 
The railways through their agricultural departments, the univorsitiea 
through their extension services, and departments of education offer sym- 
pathetic co-operation, and little difficulty is experienced in maintaining 
enthusiasm once such dubs are launched. 

NTot only is, love of livestock and proper methods of care and feeding at 
an early age to he of untold benefit in later years, but through the children 
the farmers are reached in a manner that might otherwise be most difficult 
and not half as effective. A case in point is the swine industry in Western 
Canada. Boys and girls’ swine clubs have done a great deal to stimulate 
interest in hog breeding in this territory and elevate the standard of animal 
raised. The Canadian Livestock Commissioner is authority for the state- 
ment that these clubs in Western Canada were responsible for the change 
over from the breeding of the American type hog to the growing of bacon 
hogs, a move which has been attended with such profitable results, but a 
which authorities found it very difficult to get farmers to take of their own 
accord. 


The Consumee Wants Only Quality Actles. 

Tub day oi tlio small and blcmisUod apple has dolinitely passed. Tlu> 
present generation of consumers (according to the ^^Eeport on the Propara- 
iion of Fruit for Market,” issued by the Ministry of A^culture, England) 
demands apples of quality and will not be put off with an inferior article,, 
no matter the price or origin. Indeed, so much is this tho case that supplitis 
of low-grade apples can no longer bo fully absorbed at prices which leave u 
subsistence margin for the grower. For the grower who has failed to keep 
pace with improvements in product4on methods and who still produces low- 
grade apples the outlook is dark; n«^ amount of attractive packing in attrac- 
tive packages will make scabby applW clean. 

\ 
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Department of Agriculture. New South Wales. 


RICHMOND. N.S.W. * 

offers lads 1 6 years of age or over the opportunity of acquiring a 
thorough theoretical and practical knowledge of every branch of farming. 

Area, 3,500 acres ; 1,100 acres cultivated. 

All types of Agriculture taught to meet the diversified conditions of the various 
parts of the State. 

Comprehensive machinery and equipment, including tractors. 

Suitable training for farm requirements in carpentry, blacksmithing and saddlery. 
Extensive studs—Jersey cattle, pigs, sheep. 

Dairy Factory, Orchard, Poultry Farm, Apiary. 

Brick buildings, separate bedrooms, electric light, sewerage, unlimited water 
supply. Doctor in attendance. 


COURSES AVAILABLE. 

1. Agriculture Diploma Course (H.D.A.), of three years* duration, 

embracing instruction in General Agriculture and Live Stock. 

2. Dairying Diploma Course (H.D.D.), of two years* duration, 

designed to qualify students as dairy factory managers, butter- 
makers, cheese-makers, milk and cream testers, and dairy 
instructors. 

3. Short courses for adults in Orchard, Dairy, Piggery, and Poultry 

work. 

Each course gives a well balanced combination of Field Practice and 
Class-room tuition. 

Entrance requirements — Intermediate or Rural 
School Ccriificate or an equivalent. 


TWO SESSIONS PER YEAR. 

First session commences on or about 21st January each year. 
FEES: £16:10:0 per session, covering board and lodging, tuition. 


medical, dispensing, and sports fees . 

A liberal number of scbolambips and bursaries is available. 

Write for further particulars, prospectus, and application forias to 
The Principal, at' ■ . The Undier. Secretary, , 


Hawfcesbury Agricultural College* 
Richipond, 


^ ' Agriculture, 

' 3ydney. 
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1930 GUARANTEE 

for Malting Barley 

Available to N.S.W. Farmers 

Tooth & Co., Limited, guarantee the under- 
mentioned prices for Season 1930:— 

Prime Chevalier (Z-row) 4s. 6d. per bushel on trucks 
„ Cape (6-row) 3s. 9dl. „ „ 

Inferior grades pro rata rates. 

Available only to registered growers. 
Write now caxd register. 

SEED BARLEY. 

Selected graded seed will be ready for delivery 
from March onwards. Prices on request. 

Write now for full particulars to — ■ 

Tooth & Co. Limited, 

Box 1615 BB, G.P.O., 
SYDNEY. 
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Varieties of Wheat, Oats, and Barley. 

Departmental Eecommendations for Different Districts. 

H. C. STENING, Chief Instructor of Agriculture. 

The following are the latest departmental recommendations as to the varie- 
ties of wheat, oats, and barley best suited to various portions of the State. 
Growers are reminded to make early arrangements for supply of seed, and 
if in doubt as to which variety to sow, they should communicate with the 
Department of Agriculture. 


WHEAT. 

Coastal Districts. 

[Embracing districts which are specially subject to rust.] 

For Hay — 

Clarendon, Elorence, Firbank, Gresley (early maturing varieties). 
For Oreen Fodder — 

Gresley, Florence, Firbank, Clarendon (early maturing varieties). 
Sowing for hay should be made later than for green fodder. 

Northern Tableland. 

[Of which Glen Innes is representative.] 

For Orain or Hay — 

Genoa (early sowing) ; 

Florence (mid-season and late sowing) ; 

Clarendon (mid-season and late sowing). 

For Oreerb Fodder — 

Cleveland (early sowing) ; 

Genoa (early sowing) ; 

Florence (early, mid-season, and late sowing) ; 

Clarendon (early, mid-season, and late sowing). 

Central Tableland. 

[Of which Bathurst is representative,] 

For Orain or Hay — 

Cleveland (early and mid-season sowing) ; 

Oadia (early and mid-season sowing); 

Waratah (mid-season and late sowing) ; 

? Gresley (mid-season and late sowing). 

For Orain only — , , ^ , 

, .Federation (mid-season, sowing) ; 

Canberra (mid-season ar^ late soyf^ng).!- •, 
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Southern Tableland. 

[Of whioh the Monaro, Orookwell, and Batlow districts are 
ropreBentative,] 

' For Grain or Hay — ^ 

Cleveland (early sovring) ; 

Yandilla King (early sowing) ; 

Waratah (mid-season and late sowing). 

South-western Slopes and Eastern Riverina. 

j 01 which Wagga, Temora, Wyalong, and Barellan are representative.] 
For Grain or Hay — 

Yandilla King (early sowing); 

Turvey (early sowing) ; 

MarshalFs Ko. 3 (early sowing, for more favoured districts); 
Nabawa (mid-season sowing) ; 

Gresley (mid-season and late sowing) ; 

Waratah (mid-season and late sowing) ; 

Baroota Wonder (mid-season and late sowing). 

For Grain only — 

Union (early and mid-season sowing) ; 

Federation (early and mid-season sowing); 

Canberra (late sowing). 

For Hay only — 

Zealand (early sowing)- 

South-western Plains and Western Riverina. 

[Of which Deniliquin, Cargelligo, and Hillston are representative.] 

For Oram or Hay — 

Waratah (mid-season sowing’) ; 

Gresley (mid-season sowing). 

For Grain only — 

Federation (early and mid-season sowing) ; 

Union (early and mid-season sowing) ; 

Canberra (mid-season and late sowing). 

For Grain on MaMee soils— 

Currawa (early growing); 

Penny (early sowing) ; 

Kabawa (mid-season sowing). 

CentraWestem Slopes. 

[Of which Dubbo, Gilgandra, Wellington, Cowra, Grenfell; Forbes, and 
Paries are representative.] 

For Grain or Hay — 

, ^ CJleveland (early sowing), especially suitable for the cooler portions o£ 
y this district, such as Ooonabarabran; ' 
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Cadia (early sowing), especially suitable for tbe cooler portions of tliis 
district such as Coonabarabran ; 

Yandilla King (early and mid-season sowing) ; 

Turvey (early and mid-season sowing) ; 

Kabawa (mid-season sowing) ; 

Waratab ^nid-season and late sowing). 

For Grain only — 

Wandilla (early and mid-season sowing) ; 
federation (early and mid-season sowing) ; 
tJnion (early and mid-season sowing) ; 

Canberra (mid-season and late sowing). 

North-western Slopes. 

[Of which Tamworth and Gunnedah are representative.] 

For Grain or Hay — 

Cleveland (early and mid-season sowing), especially suitable for the 
cooler portions of this district, such as Inverell and Belungra ; 
Currawa (early and mid-season sowing ) ; 

Yandilla King (early and mid-season sowing); 

Wandilla (early and mid-season sowing) ; 

Kabawa (mid-season sowing) ; 

Waratah (mid-season and late sowing) ; 

Clarendon (late sowing). 

For Grain only — 

Canberra (mid-season and late sowing) ; 

Aussie (mid-season and late sowing). 

North-west Plains. 

[Of which Coonamble is representative.] 

For Grain or Hay — 

Canberra (mid-season and late sowing) ; 

Florence (mid-season and late sowing) ; 

Clarendon (early, mid-season, and late sowing). 

’ Western Plains. 

[Of which Nyngan, Trangie, and Oondobolin are representative*] 

For Grain or Hay — 

^ Hard Federation (early sowing); 

Waratah (mid-season sowing) ; 

Canberra (mid-season sowing) ; 

Firbank (mid-season and lafe sowing). . , . 

For Hay only— , . 

Clarendon (early and mid-season sowitig). ,, ' 
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Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas* 

For May on the Irrigation Areas — 

MarshalFs No. 3 (early sowing) ; 

Yandilla King (early sowing); 

Tnrvey (early sowing) ; 

Fii’bank (mid-season and late sowing) ; 

Grosley (mid-season and lato sowing). 

For Grain on Dry 4reas—- 

Federation (early and mid-season sowing); 

Tandilla King (early and mid-season sowing) ; 

TJnion (early and mid-season sowing); 

Waratah (mid-season and late sowing) ; 

Canberra (mid-season and late sowing). 

OATS. 

The varieties recommended by the Department fo’’ the various portions 
of the State are as follows : — 

North Coast — ^Algerian (for grazing), Sunrise, Mulga, BuddaL 
South Coast — ^Algerian, Gnyra, Sunrise, Mulga, Buddah. 

Central Tahlelmd, — Algerian, Gnyra, Lachlan, Mulga. 

Northern Tableland. — ^Reid, White Tartarian, Algerian, Guyni. 

Southern Tableland. — ^Algerian, Gnyra, Sunrise; Mulga, Myall. 

Monaro. — ^White Tartarian, Algerian, Mulga. 

South-western Slopes and Biverina* — Algerian, Gnyra, Bolur, Mulga* 
Central-western Slopes, — ^Algerian, Gnyra, Belar, Mulga, Buddah. 
North-western Slopes, — ^Algerian, Gnyra, Sunrise, Mulga. 

Under Irrigation, — Algerian, Gnyra, Sunrise, Mulga. 

Western Plains, — -Sunrise, Gidgee, Mulga, Buddah. 

BARLEY* 

The varieties recommended by the Department are — 

Two-row type (commonly called malting barleys ”) — ^Fryor. 

Siw-row type (commonly called ^^feed barleys ’0 — Skinless for early 
winter green feed. Cape and Trabut for green fodder, and grain 
for stock in the cooler districts. 

Pore Seed Supply* 

In each issue of this Gazette is published &. list showing where pure seed 
of the various varieties recommended to farmers may be obtained* These 
supplies come either from the Department's experiment farms or' from 
reliable farmers in different districts who are concentrating on the selec- 
tion and improvement of varieties, which are kept pure and maintained, , or 
improved in yielding capacity. 
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Cereal Maturity* 

A. R. CALLAGHAN, I).PhiL, B.Sc., B.So.Agr., Assistant Plant Breeder. 

Ik the march of agricultural progress, old varieties of cereals are constantly 
giving place to new, in such a way as to complicate the farmer’s task of 
choosing a variety to suit his specific conditions. ATorphological descrip- 
tions of all varieties are made readily available and accurately given, hut 
data of paramount agricultural importance are often less accurate, mainly 
because morphological features, being the more obvious attributes of any 
variety, are emphasised and the less obvious physiological characters 
lieglected. It is a matter of gratification, however, that a "certain physio- 
logical bias is reflected in the general recommendations made, and in 
recent years a definite scheme of classification has been adopted whereby 
varieties are grouped according to their maturity. Every effort is made to 
secure a thoroughly reliable statement of the characteristics of a variety, 
and whilst unanimity is universally reached with regard to descriptive 
characters, the more recondite physiological characters often form the basis 
of controversy. Of the latter, the most accessible to study is maturity, but 
even in this regard the exact definition of early, mid-season, or late is 
often baffling and, in general, open to criticism. Its importance needs no 
emphasis here, for without some classification of a pre-eminently agricul- 
tural nature, regional recommendations would be practically worthless. 

It is a healthy symptom, therefore, to note that every season controversy 
arises over the relative maturity of certain varieties of both wheat and 
oats. iWhilst one faction maintains that variety X is of the same maturity 
as the early standard Y, the other is equally emphatic in maintaining a 
reverse opinion. The farmer will substantiate one view or the other, as 
a result of his experience during the season, but in the minds of the con- 
troversialists the position remains the same. It is certain that the vagaries 
of climate and locality are in part responsible, but assuming a less insular 
attitude, it is well to remember that the Australian wheat-belt is governed 
by general conditions of environment predominantly stable. Under such 
conditions it is expected that characters of a physiological nature should 
remain more constant and be more easy of definition than under an environ- 
ment that has no claim to consistency. 

Adifflerenceof method largely accounts for these contrary opinions, for no 
special study is required to see how misunderstanding as to comparative 
maturity of two varieties may arise. The usual method of ascertaining the 
relative positions of varieties with regard to maturity is not one that 
accounts for the time required for complete maturation, but one that 
covers the time required to reach the stage when the first head or panicle 
emerges ; this latter phase is usually referred to as ears peeping in wheat 
and panicle peeping in oats. Those not called upon to make such care- 
ful relative observations are more apt to accept later phases of development, 
especially those assoekted with ripening, such as the of colour of 
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the crop, stages of doughiness of the grain, or even “ time to harvest ” data 
as the criteria for determining maturity. Obviously this is mainly a 
matter of necessity, for in most cases it is impossible for any other than 
these observations to be made, whereas with the plant breeder or agronomist 
every-day contact with all varieties is practicable. Granting this, there still 
appears to be need for a concise account of the methods adopted, together 
with reasons for their adoption. Tnrther, although the general principle of 
inflorescence emergence is accepted, it is the purj)ose of this arti<de to 
emphasise hitherto neglected aspects, and attempt to place the method on a 
more reliable basis for acceptance under our conditions. 

Some Factors Inflaencing Maturity. 

A great deal might be written, and indeed has been written, with regard to 
factors deteinjining maturity without leading to any true physiological 
conception of what constitutes an early or a late variety. Many ideas have 
been swept aside by plant breeders who have combined morphologi<*al char- 
acters, previously thought to be determinants or causations of lateness, with 
early maturity. There are, however, certain known influences that have a 
definite bearing upon the length of time required for a given variety to 
mature, a brief review of which may help clarify the position as well as 
justify later proposals. Constancy, or the observation of greatest con- 
sistency is a primary requirement, and in considering various methods this 
must determine ultimate procedure. 

The time of brairding, that is the date on which the first shoot appears 
above the surface, often wrongly termed germination, is the earliest con- 
tributory influence. This is most often accepted as rigidly correlated with 
date of sowing, but the. time that elapses between sowing and brairding is 
solely dependant upon seasonal and cultural conditions, and as it is an 
impossibility, even with advanced methods of cultivation, to control those 
in such a way as to be constant, it is vastly unfair to measure tho com- 
inencement of the plant’s life from the date of sowing. The past bchhou 
has been a very significant one from the point of view of comparative 
maturity and it has emphasised, above all else, the importance of brairding. 
The intermittent way in which establishment took place had a like 
upon the ears peeping” notes, for even in 10-link rows differeneoB of from 
ten to fourteen days were recorded between the ears peeping ’’ dates of one 
end compared with those of the other for the same variety. It is only fair 
to conclude that, whatever the phase accepted as the measure of maturity, it 
is obvious that brairding dates are important. 

The rapidity of growth between brairding and ears peeping” determines 
more than anything else varietal differences in the maturity of cereals, and 
because varietal differences are the chief consideration, this period is of 
paramount significance. Many workers have concluded as a result of 
experience substantiated by scientific experiment, that the exsertion of the 
panicle or ear is not only varietal in character, but is more constant in this 
respect than maturity itsell Ear or panicle exsertion marks the,jast phase 
of growth, and it might be said, therefore, that complete emergence of the 
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ear or panicle would be a better means of judging, but the ear or panicle 
immediately comes under the influence of that fickle jade, weather, and in 
such unreliable hands there is no telling when flowering will set in or for 
how long it will proceed. Further, length of ear or panicle and the degree 
of final oxsertion are especially variable and offer no such definite morpho- 
logical change as is afforded by the first emergence of the inflorescence. 

From the time of ‘‘ears peeping” until maturity there are three factors 
to consider: (1) The rapidity with which inflorescence exsertion takes 
place, (2) the time of initial and final flowering, and (3) the rapidity with 
which the grain develops and ripens after flowering. Whilst all three are 
correlated one with another, the second is more constant with regard to the 
first emergence of the inflorescence than either of the others, hut all three 
are profoundly affected by seasonal changes. By way of illustrating the 
disproportionate effect weather conditions may determine, consider two 
varieties whose date of heading (^‘ears peeping”) differ to the extent of 
seven days. Excellent flowering weather such as is assured hy warm, fairly 
humid conditions may prevail to favour the rapid completion of flowering 
in the earlier variety, whilst a cold change may follow to delay the later 
variety still more. The reverse may happen, with greater significance, for 
cold weather may delay the completion of flowering in the early variety to 
the extent of several days, whilst a change to more amicable weather would 
quite possibly result in the two varieties completing their flowering about 
the same time. The inference is clear. Similar circumstances may arise 
during the maturation of the grain, especially between the time of grain 
development and its desiccation. 

The three phases influencing maturity with which this discussion is 
concerned are, therefore, sowing to brairding, brairding to initial appearance 
of the inflorescence, and initial emergence to maturity, and of these the 
second is less dependent upon external influences than either of the other 
two. From the foregoing it is obvious, then, that varieties are more liable 
to reflect the effect of seasonal influences after the time of ears peeping’^ 
than at any time before; this is especially so under the improved conditions 
of Cultivation that prevail to-day, whereby initial growth is made less 
dependent upon immediate meteorological phenomena. 

A More Reliable Method Suggested, 

An experiment was being carried out in the plant breeding plots at Oowra 
Experiment Farm during the season dealing with general characters of 
various oat varieties^ and owing to the nature of early results it was 
decided that accurate panicle peeping dates should be recorded, with a 
view to elucidating to some extent at least the question of varietal maturity. 
For the purposes of this article it is only proposed to deal with fifteen 
varieties of oats, all uf which, according to previous classification were 
classed as early. Actually in the experiment thirty-seven different varieties 
are being studied, but as all were sown at the same time irrespective of their 
earlihess or lateness, it would be anticipating trouble to deal with those 
varieties that were actually sown out of season. , . ' 
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The lay-out of the experiment is given below, each variety being reiu’e- 
sented by a letter a to z or a symbol a to A buSer row oC Biiddali 4“ 
was sown first and each subsequent row was guarded at each end by a bntf<.‘r 
sowing of Buddah-f. Bows were spaced 1 foot apart, and in each were sown 
eleven varieties plus the two bufler sowings, the grains being spaced 1 iont 
apart in the rows, so that in rows 2, 3, 4 and 5 the varieties a to k, i io v. 
w to nnd “li’^ to g were respectively represented, and so on imtil (‘acfU’ 
variety was repeated thirty-three times, (In the plan given below the earl> 
varieties used in this work are in black type.) In this way, provided all 
grains germinated, each varietj^ could be studied thirty-three times and in 
thirty-three different positions on a small area of soil. 


Lay-out of the Experiment. 
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As the experiment was not designed for the determination of maturity,, 
the results of the analysis to follow can only be accepted with caution, 
for the actual brairding dates of each grain were not recorded, and too 
few plants were studied to enable fine distinctions being made. The 
third and fourth leaf-stages, however, were taken and plants not within 
the model classes when this observation was made were deemed to have 
delayed their germination and consequently are not herein considered. The ' 
period, date of sowing to ^‘panicle peeping ” in this instance is known to 
be relative and of sufficient accuracy for the purposes of illustration. 

Having obtained the number of days from date of sowing to ‘Spaniel© 
peeping” for all grains considered to have germinated at the same time, 
an analysis of the %ures was made, the results of which are tahixlated 
below. 


Variety. 

No. of Bays 
to Pimicle Peeping. 

Difference from 
Sunrise 

(in No. of Bays). 

Bifferenoe from 
Bmidah 

(In No. of Bays). 

Buddah 

116-3 ± -^4 

4,4 4: -^2 

0 

Palestine 

116-8 ± -393 

3-9 ± -79 

0-6 ± -69 

Mulga 

lie-1 ± -728 

3-6 ± 1-00 

0-8 -J- '83 

Myall 

116-7 ± -421 

3-0 ± -81 

1-4 ± *61 

Kelvin 

118-6 ± -502 

1-2 ± -85 

3-2 ± -67 

Gidgee ... ... 

119-0 ± -473 

0-7 ± *78 

8.7 i M 

KelsalPs ... 

119-3 ± -m 

0-2 ± *84 

4.2 ± .66 

Sunrise ... 

119-7 ± -692 

0 

4.4 ± .82 

Laggan ... 

119-9 ± -602 

0*2 

4.6 ± .75 

Kiah 

120-8 ± -m 

1-1 ± -89 

5.5 ± .72 

Pulghum 

121-0 ± -473 

1-3 dr ‘S3 

5.7 dr .65 

Ka^reela ... 

121*5 ± *581 

1-8 ± -90 

6.2 dr .78 

Kanota 

122-2 ± *342 

2-6 ± -88 

6.9 d: *70 

Kendall ... 

122-3 ± *478 

M ± -84 

7.0 ± .65 

Knrri' ' ... - ... ' ... 

124-4 ± *473 

4.7 ± .77 

9.1 X *60 
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The varieties are arranged in the order of their maturity based on the 
results, and in the last two columns appear the differences expressed m 
number of days between the maturity of each variety, compared with the 
two standards Sunrise and Euddah. Significant differences from either 
of the standard varieties, as expressed by the difference between the two 
varieties concerned, compared with the probable error of their difference, 
are in black type. In comparing any variety with either standard, or 
any two varieties for that matter, if the difference between them is as 
much as five*^* times the probable error of the difference it is quite justifiable 
to consider the difference as significant. 

In this particular case, the probable errors of the figures indicate that 
the number of plants talten was insufiicient to measure with a very close 
degree of accuracy small differences in maturity. It is suggested, however, 
that a method based upon the above results and carried out over a period 
of at least three years would provide the best evidence possible, and go a 
long way towards final adjudication in the debate on varietal maturity. 
In view of the results published here it is expedient to recommend a 
larger number of sowings of each variety; then by biometrical analysis of 
the results it would be possible to measure differences in the times ^braird- 
ing to initial heading’’ between varieties to within a margin of two days 
with reasonable certainty. The results of the experiment cited above are 
only accurate for differences of about four days, but by increasing tbe 
number of individuals for each variety the probable errors would be reduced 
and the reliability of the work enhanced. In future the actual brairding 
date of each grain sown should be recorded and the period between this 
and inflorescence emergence determined. 

By such a method as described above each plant is considered individually 
and non-varietal influences, against which it is highly desirable to militate, 
have a minimam effect upon the ultimate results. 

^ ‘*'Many workers accept a difference as significant if it exceeds three times the probable 
error. 


The East Anulian Pig Kecobding Scheme. 

Wb have received from the TTniversity of Cambridge Department of 
Agriculture a copy of the Fir^t Report on the East Anglian Pig Recording 
Scheme* 

Pig-recording is a subject which has recently come to the fore as a 
method of assisting and improving the pig industry in the same way as herd- 
recording. This report deals with tlie various methods of pig-recording 
employed abroad and claims that the East Anglian Scheme is designed to 
obtain the essential data for the pig-breeder with the minimum of trouble 
and expense. 

There is much in the report that is applicable only to English conditions# 
but the outlines of the pig-recording schemes are interesting. 
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Pure Seed* 

Geowees Kecommended by the Depaetmbnt. 


Thb Department of Agriculture publishes monthly in the Agricultural Gazette a list 
of growers of pure seed of good quality of various crops in order to ojicotarage those 
who have been devoting attention to this sphere of worfe, and to enable farmers to get 
into direct touch with reliable sources of supply of such seeds. 

A grower’s name is added to the list only (1) after the crop has been inspected during 
the growing period by a field officer and favourably reported upon, and (2) after a 
sample of the seed has been received by the Under Secretary, Department of Agriculture^ 
Sydney, and has satisfactorily passed a germination test. 

Intending purchasers are advised to communicate direct with growers regarding the 
prices for the seeds mentioned hereunder. In the event of purchasers being dissatisfied 
with seed supplied by growers whose names appear on this list, they are requested to 
report immediately to the Department* 

Pure seed growers are required to furnish each month a statement of the quantity of 
seed on hand. Such statement must reach the Department, Box 86a, G.P.O., Sydneyt 
not later than the 12th of the month. 


Wheat — 


Canberra 

Clarendon ... 

Nabawa 

Riverina 

Turvey 

Waratah 


Watchman ... 
YandiUa King 


... W. W. Wahion, “Woodbine,” Tiohborne. 

J?. Penfold, “Bluevale,” Boggabri. 

... L. G-. Pryor. “Eriston,” Qunnedah. 

... Whitfield Bros., “Gamble,” Binnaway, 

... Whitfield Bros., “Gamble,” Binnaway. 
... W. W. Watson, “Woodbine,” Tichborno- 
... W. W. Watson, “Woodbine,” Tiohborne. 
E. Penfold, “ Bluevale,” Boggabri. 

L. G. Pryor, “Eriston,” Gunnedah. 

... L. G. Pryor, “Eriston,” Gunnedah. 

... Whitfield Bros., “Gamble,” Binnaway. 


Maize — 

Eitzroy ... Manager, Experiment Earm, Grafton, 
Learning ... Manager,' Experiment Farm, Grafton. 


Sorghum — 
Collier 
Eeterita 
Sacoaline ... 

Sumac 

White African 


Under Secretary, Dept, of Agriculture, Box 36a, G.P.O,, Sydney. 
Under Secretary, Dept, of Agriculture, Box 36a, G.P.O., Sydney. 
Under Secretary, Dept, of Agriculture, Box 36a, G.P.O*, Sydney, 
Mr. A. S. Pankhurst, William Street, Singleton. 

Manager, Experiment Earm, Bathurst. 

Under Secretary, Dept, of Agriculture, Box 36a, G.P.O., Sydney# 
Under Secretary, Dept, of Agriculture, Box 36a, G.P.O., Sydney, 
Principal, Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond. 


Broom Milled 
Manager, Experiment Earm, Ooonamble. 


A number of crops were inspected and passed, but samples of the seed harvested have 
not been received, and these crops have not been, listed. 


TJ.S.A.’s 1929 Wool Clip Laegbst Since 1894. 

A pREtiMiiirART estimate of the 1929 clip, madie by the TI.S.A. Department of 
Apiculture, promises 301,866,000 lb., which is 2,^53,000 ' greater than the 
1928 clip, and the largest sinee 1894. 
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Lemon Scab and its Control. 


F. 0. McCLEERY, B.Sc.Agr., Assistant Biologist. 

Scab, or veri‘ueosis, is a disease which anmially causes considerable losses 
in lemon orchards in the coastal districts of Neiw South Wales, and the 
present notes are written with the idea of drawing the attention of growers 
to the fact that it may readily be controlled by a Bordeaux-mixture spray 
applied to the blossom after half, but before all, of the petals have fallen. 
The disease under local conditions is caused by a fungus closely related to, 
if not identical with, that described from South Africa as Sporotrichum 
ciiriy or in America as Spliaceloma fawcettii. 



Fig* i.--0itras Soaii on I^omons. 
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It attacks tlie fruit and occasionally the leaves and shoots of citrus trees 
in the orchard. The fruit is often badly blemished and distorted (Fig, 1) 
and it is this effect of scab on the fruit which is the most important aspect 
of the disease from an economic viewpoint, in that scabby fruit either 
results in lowered market value or in cull fruits suitable only for the juice 
factory. The disease appears on tlie fruit iu the I'orm of irregular .slightly 
raised scabs, greyish or pinkish in colour, or in severe cases in Ihe form 
of corky projections accompanied by distinct di.storiion of the fruit. The 
surface of the diseased areas may be broken up into small fine scabs and 
often resembles some of the forms of scurf due to other causes. The injury 
does not affect the interior of the fruit, but greatly spoils its appearance 
for market, and is often responsible for severe shedding of young fruit. 

Scab is probably the most important disease of lemons in coastal dis- 
tricts, and a considerable number of orchards have become neglected in the 
past because of lack of knowledge of control measures. The Satsuma 
orange (Unshiu) is also very susceptible to the disease, but the acreage 
under this variety is very small. Seville oranges, mandarins, and sweet 
oranges may be attacked in wet seasons, but scab has not as yet been, 
reported on grapefruit in New South Wales. 


Fig. S<ml> on Rongii Loitton Seedling. 
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In tlio nursery on rougii lemon stocks, scab (or rust, as it is frequently 
termed) is almost always present in a severe form (Fig. 2). The earliest 
infections appear on very young leaves, usually on the lower side, as small 
more or less circular j^rotuberanees, distinctly raised on the one side and 
depressed on the other. As the Icn f expands these spots become more con- 
spicuoiis and are capped with a pinkish, brownish, or greyish scab or 
scurf. In severe infections the diseased areas run together into scabby 
masses and cause a serious distortion of the leaf. Similar scabs are pro- 
duced on the young succulent shoots. The disease on the leaf and stem has 
a marked stunting eheot on the seedling stocks for budding, frequently 
reducing their growth by up to 40 to 60 per cent. Many nurserymen accept 
its development as inevitable, but although, because of the continuous 
development of young growth, control is more difficult than in the orchard, 
the disease may be considerably reduced by frequent spraying'. 

The development of scab in the orchard is so closely dependent on cli- 
matic conditions that many growers are under the impression that it is 
produced by wet weather during the blossoming stages. Actually the fact 
is that the fungus causing the disease requires the presence of free mois- 
ture over a considerable period before it can bring about infection. Fruits 
which set in dry weather frequently escape attack. 

It is only quite young, succulent tissues which are liable to infection. 
The yoxmg fruits are most susceptible just at and after blossoming, and 
rapidly become resistant, so that if the very small fruits can be protected 
efficiently for several weeks after blossoming there is then no danger that 
they will bo attacked later in the season. 

Control Measures. 

Citrus scab may be readily controlled on lemons in 'New South Wales 
by spraying with Bordeaux-oil (6-4-100) in the blossoming stage after 
half, bxit before all, of tlie petals lia've fallen from the flowers. This has 
been repeatedly demonstrated in departmental spraying experiments in the 
past five years. Bordeaxxx mixture of 6-4-100 strength gives equally as 
good results as stronger mixtures of Bordeaux. The addition of oil (1 
gallon to every 100 gallons of spray) gives the spray a much better spread- 
ing power, and it is more convenient to use than other spreaders. All of 
the brands of miscible red spraying oil on the market mix well with Bor- 
deaux mixture, as also do the newly introduced white oils. The Bordeaux 
mixture should be prepared in the usual way, and then the oil, which has 
previously been emulsified with an equal quantity of water, carefully stirred 
into it. 

It is recommended that the spray be applied twice in the season in 
orchards heavily attacked by scab; first, at the spring blossoming in Sep- 
tember or October^ and second, at the other heavy blossoming which usuaHy 
tabes place in January or February. In orchards where the attack of scab 
is only light each season it may not be profitable to spray twica The same 
is found to apply after a badly diseased orchard has been sprayed, for twa 
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or three seasons — the presence of the eansal fnngns is so reduced that a 
single spray at one of the heavy blossomings will give quite satisfactory 
ooirnnercial control throughout the season. Where the grower concentrates 
tnoro on the autumn than on the spring blossoming, or whore the latter 
is likely to be the heaviest or moat profitable crop, then it should receive 
the spray if only one application is to be given. 

The spray should always be applied at the blossoming stage after half the 
llowors have shed their petals, but before all the petals have fallen. The 
difficulty in assessing this exact blossom stage is recognised, but experience 
luis shown that it is essential that the spray be applied then if best results 
are to be obtained. Sprays which have been applied in experimental work 
even a week or ten days after the stage recommended have not given any 
<"jontrol of the disease, whereas adjacent trees sprayed at the stage when, 
three-quarters of the petals had fallen gave almost absolute control (aver- 
age infection on unspray cd trees 80.4 per cent, and on sprayed trees only 
4rJJ per cent). 

The aim in applying the spray is to cover the very young fruits with the 
protective Bordeaux mixture so that, when the spores of the fungus causing 
the disease are carried to the surface of the fruits and germinate there, 
they will be destroyed before they can gain entrance to, and cause infection 
of, the fruits. The tendency among some growers is to consider a tree 
w'ell sprayed if the foliage is well covered, but it is an easier matter to 
obtain a good coating of spray on the leaves than to get a good cover on 
the young fruits, and until this is done good results in control of scab 
cannot be expected. A good pressure (say, 120 lb. and upwards) makes it 
much easier to obtain a satisfactory covering on young fruits, particu- 
larly when the spray is applied in the blossoming stages. There is no 
necessity to spray the interior of the trees when spraying for scab control. 

It has been recommended that all mature diseased fruit should bo har- 
vested before the main blossomings commence and that care should be 
takep in picking up and burning all fallen fruit and in -pruning out and 
bizming diseased twigs; but whilst sanitary measures are to be recom* 
memdod as a general practice, and a certain amount of routine pruning 
is essential with lemons, the experience from experimental work has not 
indicated that any better control of scab is obtained than when spraying 
is carried out alone. It will be found, provided the spray is thoroughly 
applied at the correct blossoming stage, that almost absolute control of the 
disease will be obtained at once, even in bad seasons and in orchards 
heavily infected with scab. 


VCahada's 1929 Wheat Crop Forecast. 

AccoRotNo to an estimate mad© by the Canadian Bureau of Statistics, the 
wheat crop for that country will only be about 293,W2,000 bushels, as. 
compare with the record crop of 666,726,000 bushels in 1928. The 1029: 
yield promises to 'be the smallest since 1924. 
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Improvements in Lactic Starter Preparation 
for Cheddar Cheese Manufacture. 

A. Tk SHKL'PON, Senior Dairy Instructor. 

In vJioehe inuiiufacfcnrc the use of lactic starter has long been recognised 
as a necessary means of ensuring the predominance of lactic organisms 
in the milk in order to bring about clean ripening and lactic acid produc- 
tion during the process of cheddar cheese-making. 

In latter years starter x->rcpa ration has been simplified by the general use 
of lactic cultures obtainable from commercial laboratories and also, in Hew 
South Wales, from the Biological Branch of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. In s|iite of these convenient sources of lactic cultures, starter pre- 
paration in cheese factories has largely been a haphazard procedure in past 
years owing to no suitable standard equipment being available, and exist- 
ing methods, even in the hands of experienced cheese-malcers, gave no 
degree of safety against almost unavoidable introduction of contaminating 
organisms, which eventually crowd out the original flora introduced per 
medium of the culture. 

In cheese factory inspection work conducted by officers of the Dairy 
and Biological Branches of the Department of Agriculture during 1928, it 
became necessary in one instance to propagate and maintain a starter 
free from contamination as checked by biological tests. The disabilities 
of the existig methods became apparent, as it was found practically im- 
possible to obtain the desired results. Thus the necessity for designing 
an entirely new method or of adopting some known laboratory practice 
to enable pure or mixed cultures to be maintained under factory con- 
ditions in vigorous growing condition, and to allow them to be utilised 
to inoculate required quantities of " mother starter and bulk starter with- 
out detrimental contamination, became an urgent problem. 

After some planning and tests, simple methods and equipment to meet 
the purpose wore evolved and arrangements were made for the necessary 
apparatus to be made available for purchase from supply firms under the 
general term of lactic culture outfits. These outfits consist of a steam 
heater, tubes, fiasks and other incidentals for the purpose of — 

1. Sterilising tubes and fiasks of milk in which to propagate cul- 

tures and "mother^^ starter. 

2. Inoculating culture tubes and fiasks from previously prepared cul- 

tures. 

8. Maintaining suitable temperatures at which to incubate Cultures 
and ^^mother^’ starter. 

This ’type of equipment has since been adopted in a number of Hew 
South Wales cheese factories in both Horth Coast and South Coast dairy 


0 
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districts, and standard methods of propagating lactic cultures and starters 
by the new methods are gradually becoming a uniform feature in connec- 
tion with Cheddar cheese manufacture throughout the State. 

Appreciation of this apidication of a practical and scientific method for 
eruninating a weak link in cheese manufacture was ex[iress«*d by an old 
cheese-maker of many years’ experience when ho stated that ho felt rejuv- 
enated by the added ability it gave him to produce a more uniform cheese 
from day to day, and later, in officially aclcnowledging instructions given 
by Departmental officers, his employer referred to the lactic culture out- 
fit as a valuable addition to cheese factory equipment. 

ISTo difficulty has been experienced by cheese-makers in adapting them- 
selves to the new system, although it entails the use of practices pre- 
viously thought to be efficient only in the hands of trained laboratory 
staffs. 

Apart from the advantage of being able to maintain u-|p|the factory 
vigorous cultures of suitable lactic bacteria as at present supplied by the 
Departmental Biologist for starter preparation, the way will now be open 
to conduct trials under factory conditions of cultures containing associate 
types of bacteria which have been reported by research workers in other 
countries as necessary to bring about better ripening of <fixcddar cheese. 
In addition, it is also found possible to follow up more closely the effect 
of certain strains of lactic acid bacteria on cheese flavour, body, and 
texture. 

Along these lines a definite programme for bringing about an uplift 
in cheese quality is foreshadowed, as, combined with milk grading and 
blending and efficient pasteurisation in properly equipped factories, the 
more scientific control of introduced biological action ia undoubtedly the 
remedy for many recognised defects found in cheddar choose as now 
made in Australia and ITew Zealand. 

Bor the information of those interested in lactic starter preparation, 
and in the different features of the biological cultures used, a full desettp- 
tion will be available for publication in this GazeHe at a later date after 
trials under factory conditions of some cultures now under observation 
have been finalised. 


Iotbctioto BisBASEg Ebpoetied in Novbmbee, 

Thb following outbreaks of the more important infectioui^ diseases were 
r^^rted, dicing the month of November, 1929 ; 

, Anthrax 
^ Blackleg, 

Bkoplasmpsis (tick fever) ... 


Heuro^paeumonia ooatagiosa 
Swine fever ... 
Oeetegioua pnmmonia 


Nil 

6 

Nil. 

IZ 

Nil. 

Nil 


-Max Hbhby, Chief Veterinary Surgeon, 
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Revolutionary 

NEW 

CHRYSLERS 

LEAVE NO BASIS FOR COMPARISON 



O UT of the art, the science, 
and the skill of Chrysler 
designing, engineering, and 
manufacturing have come, 
suddenly and dramatically, the 
most revolutionary and progressive 
developments ever recorded at one 
time in all the history of the motor 
car industry. 

For in these new cars Chrysler 
has actually transformed the 
fundamentals of motor car design 
and construction. The Multi- 
Range Gear Shift eliminates all 


possibility of comparing Chrysler 
performance with other perform- 
ance. It makes driving a joy 
and gear-shifting .efiortless, even 
for a novice. 

Only by ridmg in these remark- 
able cars — only by taking the 
wheel in your own hands and 
driving — is it possible to com- 
prehend how thoroughly Chrysler, 
in these sensational new creations, 
has revolutionised and regenerated 
the motor car. 



TH€ N€W 




SHOWROOMS ORBN FRIDAY EVENINGS. 


LARKE, NEAVE & CARTER, LTO, 

WtUian SYONiv, ^ 


•mew FSOOi, tjto ’time,) , 
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There must be something particularly good 


— about a fertilizer that trebles its sales in less than 
ten years.* Briefly that is what has happened in regard 
to Sulphate of Ammonia in this country. The money'* 
value of this high-grade Australian-made fertiliser had 
no sooner been soundly demonstrated than a demand 
for it set in from all Australia. With the wider de- 
velopment of fertilising, Sulphate of Ammonia gave 
an almost new meaning to the term — ‘^CROPS THAT 
PAY.” It showed up conspicuously as a growth pro- 
moter, exhibited unmistakable ability in improving 
the yield, and proved itself a thoroughly dependable 
medium for increasing crop returns* 

Nowadays, most wide-awake farmers, orchatdists, vig- 
nerons and market gardeners use Sulphate of Am- 
monia either in a complete manner or as a straight 
dressing and many of them use it in both forms be- 
cause they have found that it pays* 

If you have not yet used this “big crop” producer 
order some now from your local fertiliser agent and 
learn from your own experience what is meant by the 
term “crops that pay*” 

THE AUSTRALIAN SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
PROPAGANDA COMMITTEE 

BOX 481 A. A., G,P*0*, SYDNEY 
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. Farm Forestry* 

V.— The Native and Introduced Trees oe New 
South Wales. 

[Continued from page 896.] 


B, H. ANDEBSON, B.So.Agr., Assistant Botanist, Botanic Gardens, Sydney, and 
' ^ Lecturer in Forestry, University of Sydney. 

THE TABLELAND DWlSm— continued. 

CYPRESSES (Qupre&su^ spp.). 

The Cypresses have been widely cultivated in Hew South Wales and are 
usually fairly successful, although some species, notably Gupressus macro- 
carpa, have a tendency to die out at an early age. They are useful for 
windbreaks, shelter belts, shade and ornamental trees, and have a possible 
future for forest planting for timber. Eor windbreaks and shelter belts 
the5' are usually best planted in a single row or as an outside row to taller 
trees, such as Eucalypts. 

The nomenclature of the group is confusing, and it is frequently difficult 
to refer to the one species with any degree of exactness. Each species has 
usually a number of form^ or varieties which are more or less loosely re- 
ferred to by nurserymen and others. Propagation is by seed or cuttings, 
although seed frequently gives rise to a number of forms quite different 
from the parent tree. 

The following species are those most commonly grown in this State, both 
in the Coastal and Tableland Divisions: — 

Montekey Cypress or ^' Macrocarpa" (Oupressm macrocarpa). 

This species has been largely planted as a hedge or ornamental tree, but, 
owing to its habit of dying out here and there, its planting has been cur- 
tailed to some extent. It is a fast-growing species of spreading habit, aijid 
is usually fairly heavily branched from close to the ground. It forms m 
excellent shade, shelter and ornamental tree when well grown, but requires! a 
deep, fairly moist soil. 

The variety Lambertiana is regarded as much safer and more durable, 
and is recommended as the best form of this species to plant. It is a dark 
green Cypress with spreading branches. 

Italian Cypress or TFprioht Cypress (Oupressus sempervirens). 

There are several forms of this species, the two most commonly grown 
being the var. horizontdis and the var. siricta. In the former the branches 
are spreading and more or less horizontal, whereas in the latter they ^ 
ascending or upright. from the one tree will frequently,, produce both 
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varieties, but they are readily distinguished while still small plants. The 
species is planted fairly widely for ornamental purposes and -windbreak 
formations and usually does well, being fairly frost and drought baldly . It. 



Italian or Uprlglit Cypress {Oupmsus semperpirens). 


is a long-lived species and produces a timber of great durability and must 
be regarded as one of the best Oyprebses for planting, both in the Coastal 
and Tableland Divisions. 
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Lusitanica Cypress or Cedar of Goa (Cupressus hisitanica, Syn. 

(7. glauca). 

This species is variable in form and colour, being frequently light green, 
but also more or less glaucous. It is usually widely branched and pyra- 
midal in outline, making a fine shade and shelter tree. It prefers a deep, 
fairly moist and rich soil in cool localities, making fairly rapid growth 
under these conditions and does well in parts of the Coastal and Tableland 
Divisions, although sometimes susceptible to frost injury. It gives promise 
of some success if used for forest planting for its timber. 

Nepal Cypress or Himalayan Cypress (Cupressus tomlosus, Syn, 

0, nepalensis), , , 

This species is one of the hardiest of the Cypresses and is regarded as a 
valuable timber tree, producing rather fewer lateral branches than other 
species. It is usully a tall pyramidal tree with short horizontal branches, 
the graceful outline making it useful for ornamental purposes. It is some- 
times grown as a hedge plant. It does fairly well in New South Wales and 
is often remarkably hardy, although slow-growing, and is regarded as a 
possibly useful timber tree for forest planting in Australia. 

WEEprNG or Puneral Cypress (Cupressus ftmelris), 

A tree with widely spreading branches and pendulous branchlets, forming 
a graceful ornamental tree. It has been used largely for cemetei'y planting 
and is therefore not so much in favour for ordinary purposes. It is a very 
slow-growing species, but does quite well in many parts of the Coastal and 
Tableland Divisions. It is sometimes used for hedges, but is not regarded 
as suitable for timber production. 

Bfntham's Cypress (Cupressus Benthamu). 

This species does moderately well under our conditions and in some 
localities, such as 'Goulburn, is fairly fast-growing and reaches a good size. 
It includes several varieties, the principal ones of which are the var. 
EnigMiana and the var. LindleyL The former has very regularly arranged 
branchlets wbieh are more or less fern-like and drooping. The variety 
Lindleyi has bluish-green foliage, drooping branchlets and small fruits. 

Arizonian Cypress (Cupressus Armnica), 

This species has not been grown to any extent in this State, but is one 
of the most widely planted of the Cypresses in many parts of South Africa 
for hedges, breaks and shade trees. It does well on a wide range of soils, 
provHed the drainage and depth are satisfactory. The lateral brancht^ 
have a fairly wide spread, and provide excellent shelter, a single row of 
these trees being very effective as a windbreak. It also makes a fairly quick- 
growing hedge, but has ihe fault of occasionally dying out here and there. 
It aippears to 'be worihy of mdre extensive- planting this $ta%;and is 
being given s fairly large trial in the' Federal Territory,, ' 
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Oupresstis quodalupensis. 

This is auothoi’ of tlio Cypresses largely grown in South Africa, where 
it has })rovo<l very haiHly. It is primarily n shelter and oruatnonfcal 
having widely sj)roading hranehes and dense foliage. It tnighi be tried oni 
with advantage under oiu* conditions. 

Other Cypresses gro\vn to some little extent iu this State include (htp’ 
?v.v\s‘H,s' Govern inva and Cupvessus Mamahiatuh The former is a very frag- 
rant species vv'liicli has done well in the Sydney district. It is hardy and 
useful for shelter purposc^s or ornamental work. It rarely exceeds a siiridi 
or small tree in ^v/^g and usually seTcral-steuimed. 

Ch (tout e cifpar is Lawson tana. 

'fins species is ineliidc.Hl by sonic botanists in the genus Cupressus^ being 
known as Onp'^vssm La wsonianus. It is a very ornamental species, having 
horizontally spreading branclies and with leaves closely appressed ot» the 
dattened branches. 


Cedars (Oedras spp,). 

Generally speaking, the Codrus species do well in the cooler parts of the 
State. They are ornamental trees, being very graceful and symmetric^al, 
and are hardy and will thrive on a variety of soils and sites. They furnisli 
a valuable softwood. 

The Deodar or Indiat Cedar (Qedrus Deodara) is the one most commonly 
planted and is faster growing than the other species. It appears to prefer 
a summer or all-the-year-ronnd rainfall, but is moderately drought hardy. 
The seed is ralhcu’ perishable. Strong transplants, IJ to 2 years of ago, arc* 
generally most Biiiiable for planting. It is a iisofnl ornamental and shelter 
tree and has heem suggested as worthy of a trial for timber plantations. 

The Cedar of Lebanon (Ccdm$ Lihmi) also docs well in tnuny disirit^is. 
It resembles tlio Deodar in appearance, but the branches are more Iiorizon- 
tal and rigid and the foliage is not so glaucous. It is mainly planted m a 
specimen tree. 

The Atlas Cedar (Codrus atlantica) is grown in a few districttH and 
resembles the Cedar of Lebanon in general characteristics. 

Pecan ITut (Oarya pecan, Eicoria pecan). 

This species forms a large handsome tree and yields valuable nuts. It 
grows well in parts of the Tablelands Division axid adjoining slopes, reach- 
ing its best development on rich alluvial soils. It is rather difficult to 
transplant successfully except from containers, although the practice , of 
cutting the tap-root and searing the end with a hot iron is sometimes 
adopted with success. The Pecan ISTut is a fine tree of the dual purpose 
type, providing good shade and shelter and yielding a valuable supply of 
nuts. 
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Elms (JJhnus spp.). 

These are essentially cold climate trees, requiring* deep, fertile, fairly 
moist but well drained soil for their best development. In ITew South 
Wales they thrive in the cool moist portions of the Tableland Division, 
especially in the south, but occasionally make fair development in the 
Coastal Division and even in parts of the South-western Slopes. They are 
propagated by seeds, cuttings or layers. They are mainly deciduous or 
sub-deciduous species, although one or two species are practically ever- 
gi*een. The principal species grown in New South Wales are the English 
Elm, American or White Elm, Chinese Elm, and Wych or Scotch Elm. 

English Elm (Ulmus campedns) is a large stately tree which has been 
extensively planted in England and other parts of Europe, being particu- 
larly suitable as a specimen tree or for avenue work. In New South Wales 
it succeeds in the colder, moister parts of the Southern Tablelands on deep 
soil, some fine trees being grown at Tumut. It does moderately well in the 
Sydney district. It suckers profusely from the roots, care being necessary 
therefore in the choice of a site. Its main use is as a shelter or ornamental 
landscape tree. 

American or White Elm (JJlmus americam) forms a tall handsome tree 
not unlike the English Elm, but with less tendency to sucker than that 
species. 

Chinese Elm (Ulmus parvifolia, Syn. U. chinensis) is a smaller tree than 
the other Elms, but rather hardier. Its small foliage is practically ever- 
green, although easting a lighter shade than other species. It does moder- 
ately well in the Sydney district as well as parts of the Tablelands, but 
will not stand droughty conditions even in these localities. 

The Wych Elm or Scotch Elm is known variously as Ulmixs glabra, 
JJlmus scabra and JJlmus montanal It forms a large tree with the same 
general appearance as the other Elms, Some good specimens of this 
species were grown in the Oampbelltown district. 

JuNipEES (Juniperus spp,). 

The Junipers are grown to some extent both in the Coastal and Tabler- 
land Divisions, but mainly for ornamental purposes. They ihay also be 
used for hedges, small windbreaks, or the outer rows of multiple row 
breaks. They are slow-growing species and not particularly successful in 
many parts, although worth a place in gardens as specimen trees or plants. 
Some, however, require a sheltered, warm position for their best develop- 
ment. 

Bermuda Pencil Cedar (Juniperus hermudiana) often makes a fine tree, 
particularly in the Coastal Division, but is slow-growing and sensitive to 
frost. Together with the following species its timber is employed in other 
countries for pencil wood. ■ / 

PencE Cedar (Juniperus virginiana) is a slow-growing species, fairer 
frost and drought hardy, and tolerant to a fairly wide rang© oi soils. It is 
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useful for hedges, small breaks, and as an ornamental tree, but although 
the timber is Taluable, the tree is leather too slow-ginwing to be a com- 
mercial proposition. 

Chinese Juniper (JunipcTus ohinonsis) is a smaller tree than the other 
two species and is grown for ornamental. purposes in both the Const, a I and 
Tableland DiYisions, having several attractive colour variations. 


r«iioil (Jmipems 

Globe*fruited Jnnipt&r (Junip$rm do'i®$ well in the Sydne^S? 

district. 

Abys^nian Jteiper although not in this 

is a species wM^h might he tried with advantage, . r . 
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Honey Locust (Gledltscliia trlacantlios). 

The Honey Locust is a deciduous tree of somewhat spreading habii, 
armed with rather formidable spines, and possessing open, finely pinnate 
foliage. It grows moderately well in portions of the Tableland Division, 
in addition to other parts of the State. 

The pod contains a certain amount of pulpy material, ehiefiy in the 
‘^^back,'^ which is regarded as a more or less useful fodder for cattle and 
pigs. There is, however, a marked diversity in the quantity of fleshy 
substance present in the pods of individual trees. A competition was 
recently held in America to procure the best selected strain of pod-yielding 
trees, and some seeds of these have been obtained for experimental work in 
this State. The productivity of the individual trees also appears to vary 
a good deal. 

The timber of this species is durable and strong. The variety irntmis is 
practically spineless, and is thefrefore more in favour for cultivation pur- 
poses. It is of somewhat more slender and looser habit than the typiesl 
form. 

Apart from its forage value, the Honey Locust is useful for hedge work. 
It can be cut hard back and makes a dense, almost impenetrable hedge or 
small break, and it appears that its usefulness in this State will be found 
mainly in that purpose. 


Miscellaneous Species. 

The Big Tree of California (:Sequoia giganUa) grows fairly rapidly and 
does well on good, deep soils in the Taiblelands ]3ivision, particularly in the 
south. It is a useful tree for avenue planting and ornamental purposes, 
and to some extent for shelter. 

The Californian Redwood (.Sequoia sempervirens) has been planted to 
some extent for ornamental purposes, but does not do so well as the Big 
Tree. It is slow-growing and freciuently sparse and unsatisfactory in its 
habit, but on deep soils and well sheltered sites it occasionally forms fine 
trees in the colder parts. The timber is valuable, but this species is not 
likely to be planted for this purpose in Hew South Wales. 

Sweet Gum , (Liquidamhar sigracifim) forms a beautiful ornamenta* 
tree, the deciduous Ifaple-like leaves being finely coloured in the autumn. 
It is hardy and fairly fast-growing, but requires a deep soil for its best 
development. It is also cultivated in the Coastal Division, a good specimen 
being grown in the 'Sydney Botanic Gardens. 

The Tulip Tree (Liriodendron tuUpifera) is also a fine deciduous orna* 
mental tree, growing well in the Tablelands Division, but requiring a d^ 
soil. , , , ' . ^ ^ ; 

Several of the Maples (Ao^r are 'Oultivatedi 
of the Tablelands, chiefly for the beanty <d their rich 
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The Box Elder (Acer negundo) is quite hardy and makes rapid growth 
under suitable conditions. It is a deciduous tree with a round, fairly com- 
pact head and makes a moderately good summer shade tree. 

The Strawberry Tree (Arhdus unedo) is a small compact evergreen 
tree or tall shrub with white dowers and red fruits, and is useful for sma!! 
windbreaks or for ornamental purposes. 

The European IsTettle Tree (Gellis australis), a deciduous tree of medium 
size with long, flexible branches, is fairly hardy and is occasionally etdti- 
Tatcd as an avenue or specimen tree. The sweet blackish fruit is edible. 
In parts of Europe the species is cultivated for its timber, which is tougli 
and supple, being particularly suitable for handles, oars, &c. It coppices 
fairly freely. 

The Blackberry or Sugarberry Tree (Geltis occidentalis) is a hTorth 
American tree which is fairly extensively planted in that country for shade 
and windbreak purposes and should do fairly well in the Tablelands Divi- 
sion. In coastal areas it is only shrubby. 

Grypiomeria japonica, one of the finest of Japanese trees, does moderately 
well in sheltered sites on good soil. It is most suitable for ornamental pur- 
poses, particularly as specimen trees, although its timber is largely used 
in its native country. 

Some of the Ashes (Fraxinus spp.) do well in both Tablelands and 
Coastal Divisions. They are deciduous trees with wide crowns and require 
deep, fertile soils with fairly moist conditions for their best development. 
Their chief value is as ornamental and avenue trees, and although their 
timber is a valuable one, it can be replaced by the more easily and faster 
grown Eucalypts of the Ash type. The Ashes are propagated by cuttings 
or from seed, although the latter frequently takes a long time to germinate. 
The principal species grown here are “American Ash (Fraxinus Aman- 
cana)f English Ash (F, excelsior), Mexican Ash (F, mlutim), Desert Ash 
(F* cxycarpa), Chinese Ash (F, chinensis), and F, or&gona. 

The Maiden Hair Tree (Qingho hiloha) is a beautiful deciduous, orna- 
mental tree which does fairly well under a variety of conditions, but is 
rather erratic in its behaviour. It can be propagated from cuttings, but as 
the flesh of the fruit has a very disagreeable odour, it is advisable to pro- 
pagate only the staminate form by budding or grafting. 

The Chinese Privet (Ligusimm lucidum) may be used for hedges or 
small windbreaks. It is also adapted for planting where small trees are 
required in avenues or streets when it should be trained to a single stem 
and the crown pruned. It is a hardy species, easily raised from seed, and 
does well in many, districts of Hew South Wales, both Coastal and Table- 
lands, and portions of the Slopes. 

The Magnolia (Magnolia grandifiora) thrives in many parts of botJi 
Coastal and Tableland Divisions, forming a fine^ small, ornamental tree 
%ith moderately good shading qualities* It has large, glossy green leaves 
and handsome flowers. 
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The Mulberries (Ilorus spp.) are valued for their edible fruits, as wind- 
break and shelter trees, and as a source of food for silkworms. They grow 
readily from cuttings, are fairly hardy and drought-resistant, and the 
wide spreading crowns provide excellent shade. The chief species grown 
are the Black Mulberry (Morus nigra). White Mulberry (Moms alba) and 
Eed Mulberry (Morus rubra). 

The Rowan Tree or Mountain Ash (Pyrus aucuparia) is a fine orna- 
mental tree for the colder parts. It is deciduous, the leaves being richly 
coloured in the autumn. The handsome red berries add to its attrac- 
tiveness. 

The Horse Chestnut (Aesculus hippocastanum) does fairly well in good, 
deep soils, forming a beautiful ornamental tree with showy flowers and 
handsome foliage. It is deciduous, but provides useful summer shade. 

The Chestnut (Castanea saiiva) requires a deep, rich, moist, preferably 
alluvial soil for its best development, but its growth in this State is often 
unsatisfactory. 

The Black Walunt (Juglans nigra) is a deciduous ornamental tree of 
no particular promise. 

The English Walnut (Juglans regia) does moderately well in parts (see 
Agricultural Gazette, April, 1929, page 240). 

A number of Wattles (Acacia spp.), other than those which occur natur- 
ally, make good growth in this Division, notably Acacia adunca and Acacia 
Baileyana. 

The Tree Lucerne (see Agricultural Gazette, 1928, page 772) is useful for 
hedge work and for small breaks. * 

The Oriental Plane (Flaianus orieniale) makes good development in 
parts, but appears to dislike too much winter rainfall. (See Agricultural 
Gazette, 1929, page 237.) 

The Douglas Spruce or Oregon Pine (Pseudotsuga toicifoUa) is little 
grown in the Division, but should do well in the eastern portion of the 
Southern Tablelands on the slopes of the higher mountains. It requires a 
deep, fairly moist soil. 

The various species of Thuja are not particularly suitable, except as 
specimen trees. The Book-leaf Cypress (Thuja orientalis) is fairly hardy 
and is occasionally used for tall hedges or small windbreaks. 

The Osage Orange (Madura amrantiaca) is planted mainly for hedges 
or small breaks roxtnd orchards, and is moderately useful. (See Agricul- 
tural Gazette, 1929, page 238, for fuller description.) 

The Larch (Larinc europea) is not adapted to conditions in this State, 
the. only place where it might, be expected to, do at all well being on . the 
higher slopes of the Southern Mountains. ;i 
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The Judas Tree (Gercis siliqumirum) is a small, ]>artly dwidiioua and 
fairly hardy tree. It is ornamental in uppeiirance, the jnir[>le flowers 
before the kidney-shaped leaves in cases where the latter arc 
deciduous. Occasionally nice specimens are seen of this sixseies both in 
this State and Victoria. 

The Catalpa (Oatalpa hifjnonioides) is a fairly hardy dcoidnons tree 
which grows moderately well both in the Coastal and Tableland Divisions, 
and also in the cooler, better watered parts of the Slopes. It is used for 
ornamental purposes. 

A number of the Spruces (AUes spp.) are grown in the llivision, bat 
they are slow-growing, do not do particularly well, and should only be grown 
for ornamental purposes. 

Ficea spp., also known as Spruces, do not grow very well in this State. 
Picea sitcliensis oceasionally forms large trees, but is liable to disease and 
attack by red spider. 

The Birches {Beiula spp.) are seldom a success. 

The Plum Fir {FrmnnopHys elegans) is a handsome, evergrmi, fairly 
hardy tree which is occasionally grown as a specimen tree in the Coastal 
and Tableland Divisions. 


Additional Pepperinints, 

'The two following species of Peppermints were omitted from the previous 
article dealing with the Peppermint group of Eucalypts (see AgriGuUural 
Gazette, October, 1929, page 746). 

Wattle'-lkavki) Blaok pEPfKUiViiNT {,Eucalyptm acaciaeforkis ), 

A small to medium-sized tree, sometimes reaching CO-80 feet in height, 
found only in tiie northern subdivision on the New England plateau, on 
rather poor, cold soils. 

Uses.— This species is useful for shade and ornamental purposes in cold 
localities. The young growth is often dense, the foliage resembling that of 
a Wattle. The pale, reddish timber is of little use. 

Naeeow-leaveo Black PEPPEEMXNr (Eucalyptus Nicholi). 

A small to medium-sized tree of graceful, rather willow-like habit, and 
with very narrow leaves. It is confined to the New England portion of 
the northern subdivision and is essentially a species of cold, rather poor 
country. 

The species is distinctly ornamental and is useful for shade and 
shelter purposes^ particularly on cold, rather , poor sites. The timber is 
;.?";ireiatded ^ of little use; ■ ‘ ■ 
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TREES RECOMMENDED FOR THE TABLELAND DIVISION. 

In selecting species from tliese lists, reference should be made to the 
notes given previously on each species, and attention paid tO' particular 
requirements and features outlined therein. 

Shade and Shelter Trees. 

Camden Woollybutt (Uucalypim Macavbhuri ) . 

Peppermint {Eucalyptus radiata) 

Argyle Apple {Eucalyptus cwerea) 

Black Sally {Eucalyptus stellulala) 

Black or Red Peppermint {Eucalyptus nova-angelica) , 

ITarrow-leaved Black Peppermint {Eucalyptus NichoU), 

Yellow Box {Eucalyptus melliodora), 

Blackwood {Acacia melanoxylon), 

Insignis Pine {Pinus radiata). 

Stone Pine {Pinus pinea). 

Deodar {Oedrus Deodara). 

Willow {Salix l^dbylonica) ^ along watercourses. 

Lusitaniea Cypress {Oupressus hisitanica). 

Pecan Nut {Oarya pecan). 

Oriental Plane {Plaianus orieniale)^ deciduous. 

Pin Oak {Quercus palustris), deciduous. 

English Elm {Ulmus campestris), deciduous. 

American Elm {Ulmus americana), deciduous. 

Sweet Gum {Liquidambar styracifiua), deciduous. . 

Tulip Tree {Liri^dendron tulipifera), deciduous. 

■Honey Locust {GUditschia triacaniJios), deciduous-. 

Cottonwood {Populus deltoides), deciduous. 

Windbreaks and Shelter Belts. 

Group I. (Shorter growing species, suitable for small breaks or for the 
centre lines of multiple row breaks. Some of the- species given- may grow 
moderately tall) — 

Italian Cypress (Cupressus sempervirens). 

Nepal Cypress {Gupressus ionilosus). 

Arizonian Cypress {Oupressus arxzonica). 

MuellePs Cypress {Oallitfis MueUeri)l 
Black Sally {Eucalyptus siellulata). 

Strawberry Tree {Arbutus unedo). 

Olaineise PnYe>t {Ligusirum lucidum) . 

Tree Lucerne (Oyimis proUferus). 

A Wattle {Acacia adunca). 

Silver W'attle {Acacia dealbata). 

Cedar Wattle {Acacia elata). 

Osage Orange {Ma^clura aurantiaca). 

Almond {Prunus amygdalm). 

Honey Locust {GlediiscMa triacardhos)^ 
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&r<ntp IL (Taller growing species) — 

InsigniB Fine {Pwus raduda). 

Yellow Fine QHnm ponderom)* 

Camden -Woolly P»u<t {Pnralpplm MacaHhtwl). 

Tasmanian Fine Gum {Eumlypkis glohulufi). 

Feppennmt (hhicalypkifi radiata). 

Broad-leaf Feppermint (Eucalyptus dims)* 

Yellow Box (Eucalyptus ^mlliodofa). 

White Poplar (Fopulus alba var. pyrafuidalis) , 

Lombardy Poplar (Fopulus nigra var. Ualica), 

Cottonwood (Fopulus delioides)* 

Deodar (Gedrus Feodara). 

Italian Cypress (Cupressus sempervifcns) , 

Arizonian Cypress (Cupressus arizonica). 

Hardwood Trees. 

Eed Stringybark (Eucalyptus macrorrhyncha) ^ lower elevations. 
Blue-topped Stringybark (Eucalyptus agghmerata)* 

White Stringybark (Eucalyptus eugenioides). 

Mountain Ash (Eucalyptus giganiea)* 

Cut-tail (Eucalyptus fraodnoides), 

Eurabbie (Eucalyptus hicostaia). 

Smooth-barked Mountain Ash (Eucalyptus altior). 

Caley’s Ironbark (Eucalyptus Galeyi), Lower elevations of New 
England. 

Red_Box (Eucalyptus polyanthemos). Fencing, lower elevations. 
Snow Qum (Eucalyptus coriacea). For fencing, where better specias 
will not grow. 

Peppermint (Eucalyptus radiata). Where better species not suitable. 

Softwood Trees. 

Insignia Pine (Finns radiata). 

Yellow Pine (Finus ponder osa), 

^'Mountam Gum (Eucalyptus Dalrymphana). 

^Mountain Ash (Eucalyptus gigantea)* 

^Smooth-barked Mountain Ash (Eucalyptus alHor), 

^ Hot true soltwoods, but suitable for mauy softwood purposes, oase-maMug, etc. 

Fuel 

Yellow Box (Eucalyptus melliodora). Lower elevations. 

Stringybarks (Eucalyptus macrorrhyncha, E, eugeriioMes and other 
species). 

Snow Gum (Eucalyptus coriacea). 

Peppermint (Eucalyptus radiata). 

Black Sally (Eucalyptus sUllulata)* On damp flats, &e. 

Black She Oak (Oasuurim suherosa), * 

Wattles (Acacia spp.). ‘ , 

(To he continued*) 
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Locomotory Disturbances of Pigs* 


H, R. SEDDON, D.V.Sc., Director of Veterinary Research, New South Wales Depart* 
ment of Agriculture, and W. A. CARR-FRASER, B.V.Sc., Veterinary Research 
( )fficer. Council for Scientific and Industrial Research. 

Introductioii. 

Disturbances of locomotion, variously termed paralysis,” paraplegia, 
rheumatism, &c., aifecting the pig have been brought before field veterinary 
officers of the New South Wales Department of Agriculture from time to 
time during the past few years, and, as porcine affections of this type have 
been far from uncommon, yet knowledge is comparatively meagre, the 
matter has been the subject of investigation. 

The material forwarded for study during the years 1923-26, together 
with field reports of officers and notably of Mr. A, L. Hose (who published 
part of his observations^) soon revealed the fact that there werre probably 
several disease conditions which to the pig breeder had presented such 
similarity that they had been referred to for lack of better knowledge by 
the term paralysis.” Our first work, therefore, was to endeavour to 
recognise the various diseases that had been so grouped together. In this 
some measure of success has been attained, and it seems rather appropriate 
to review our present knowledge of those diseases or ailments of pigs which 
can properly be included under the term locomotory disturbances.” It is 
recognised, of course, that some of the disease conditions to which we shall 
refer are not primarily or essentially diseases of the locomotory system. 
Among the manifestations of these diseases, however, there are prominent 
symptoms referable to the locomotory system of the pig, and therefore any 
attempt at a review of disturbances to that system would he incomplete 
unless mention were made of them. 

One of us (W.A.O,'F,) has been investigating one of the major of the 
complaints for the Council for Scientific and Industrial Besearch, and dur- 
ing that time has been able to make observations on most of the conditions 
about to be mentioned. The other writer was concerned with the earlier 
investigations into those bacterial conditions (arthritis and otitis) which 
one was able to split ofi from a group-complex which had hitherto been 
referred to by the general term of '^paralysis,” and has for some years 
recognised that the use of this term has been particularly unfortunate. 

General Review of Locomotory Disturbances* 

It is com m only possible to supply a simple classification of any aeries 
of conditions that one is about to describe* but the subject of this ;paper 
do not readily lend thenfiselves, for, as will be seen, tb»e is* a wrked 
overlapping due to the fact that tram^Eja plays a part m: tho 
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oi several coTiditi«)nSj widely separated as regards tliclr causation. One 
may, however, group the couditioThs broadly as fallows*. — 

Group L- -Puridy triiuuuU ic alfcctious. 

Group IL — llucterial aifeetious. 

Group II L — Affections in which trauiuri is the exciting cause, bat 
where a certain predisposing state or (;oiidition is essential 

Group IV. — ^Affections nt* obscure origin. 

The overlapping referred to is between Groxips I and III, and the deter- 
mination of whether cases belong to Groups I or III may present much 
difficulty, inasmuch as one cannot always, with certainty, state whether 
the underlying predisposition postulated for Group III is present or not. 



Fig. l.“~A Case of “Wg FatalysU,” so-oalled. 


Purely Traumatic Affections. 

In any species of animal actual trauma is the commonest cause of a 
disturbance of the locomotory system. Fractures are the most serious 
as a rule, and bruises and strains generally lead to less harmful effects. 
One will here presume that one is dealing with pigs of normal (in this case, 
proper) skeletal development, for, as will be seen later, we find that in 
certain animals the skeletal development is such that fracture is quite 
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common. In the noi’mal pig, therefore, fracture of bones, rupture of liga- 
ments, strains of tendons or muscles, and bruising of the softer tissues 
of the limbs do not seem more prone to occur than in animals of other 
species, and when they do are of such a nature as one would expect from 
the degree of trauma involved. The symptoms are, likewise, no different 
from what one would expect from such an injury in any normal animal. 

But trauma may exert itself on tissues other than those mentioned above, 
and another locomotory disturbance, not infrequently met with subsequent 
to parturition in sows, seems to be due to injury to certain nervous struc- 
tures. Parturition is quite successful, the young are born alive, the sow 
has cleansed but it is found that she is unable to regain her feet, lying 
inertly on her side. There may or may not be any evidence of pain, and it 
may be found that either one or both of the hindquarters is paralysed, the 
animal being incapable of initiating any movement of the affected part, 
yet manipulation will show that movement may be executed, there being 
no impediment to movement in either the osseous or articular systems. 
Rectal examination may evince pain on the lateral superior aspects of the 
pelvic cavity. Careful nursing in such cases is generally all that is required 
to restore the animal to normality in the course of several days. The condi- 
tion is a sequela to injury to the nerve trunks supplying the hindquarters 
during the violent and prolonged muscular efforts required to expel the 
foeti, In rarer cases of this condition it may be found that the injury to 
the nerve trunks is permanent and recovery does not take place. 

Bacterial Affections. 

These may be divided into two groups — (a) general systemic affections, 
and (h) local affections. 

(«) General Systemic AffecHoits , — ^Possibly the best example of this is 
the locomotory disturbance seen in swine fever. It is manifested com- 
paratively early in the course of the disease. So prominent a symptom may 
it be that cases of swine fever have been actually reported as cases of the so- 
called paralysis ” for the reason that there is a very marked ineo-ordination 
of the movements of the hindquarters, the animal swaying from side to side 
and often plaiting the hind feet. Experience goes to show that it may occur 
in other systemic affections, but it does not appear to be so marked as in 
cases of swine fever, 

(h) Local Affections , — These may be again divided, depending upon the 
site of the lesion^, Le., as to whether they occur in the head and vertebral 
column or in the limb hones. Lesions which have been found to be asso- 
ciated with locomotory disturbances have been encountered in (i) internal 
eatj, (ii) brain and/or meninges, (iii) spinal cord and/or meninges, (iv) 
spinal column, (v) joints and limb bones; and the bacteria involved hate 
been (1) BaciUus tubor&tilosis, (9) Bacillm pyogenes, (8) bacillus of non- 
pyogenic arthritis (uhdescribed), (4) mixed infections. 
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As spociiie terms may bo given to several of tliese disiiase eonditions and 
they are of relatively common occurrenee they will be dealt with as sucli., 
the nior<‘ important eonditions being disctiBsed first, 

H'l^ppfirailre OlUhi." A short note on the condition was published by Seddoii 
luni ( 'arne” in j{)i2d. The most prominent symptoms are a peculiar altera- 
titm in tlie carriiigo of the head, more or less imsteadiness of gait, and the 
exhibition of circling movemouts. These symptoms are due to a suppura- 
tive aiTectioii of the bulla ossea, and the symptoms vary with the extent of 
the disease and whether it is uni- or bi-laterai. Bacteriological investigations 
showed that in many cases the infection was a mixed one, but in other cases, 
particularly those where the tympanum had not been ruptured, B, pyogenes 
was present alone. It is believed that infection is via the eustachian tube 
from a pre-existing catarrh of the naso-pharynx, and further, that the 
initial infection is by B. pyogenes. 

This disease is not an uncommon one, particularly where pigs are kept 
under bad sanitary surroundings. It was the first of the bacterial affections 
to be split off from the group term paralysis,^’ and, though the symptoms 
arc quite distinct from those we recognise as the essential symptom-com- 
plex of the so-called pig paralysis per se, there is no doubt that pig breedet-'j 
have frequently confused the conditions in the past. 

Pyohacillary AHhniu . — This disease has been recognised in certain 
other countries of the world, notably in Europe. Up to the time of the 
investigations of one of us (H.E.S.) and Oarne (unpublished), B, pyogenes 
does not seem to have been recognised as the cause of disease in pigs in 
Australia, nor the fact that it is commonly the cause not only of suppurative 
arthritis but of suppurative otitis. 

Our attention was first called to pigs in which there were swellings in 
the vicinity of joints (xxsually hock and elbow), frequently with sup- 
purating sinuses leading from these swellings. Further examination showed 
that these abscesses in the vicinity of the joints were in association with 
similar suppurative feci in the ends of the larger lirah bones. These 
abseesses in the bone communicated at times with the joint capsule (giving 
rise to a suppurative arthritis), at other times with abscesses in the 
subcutaneous tissue in the vicinity of the joint (suppurative periarthritis). 

On boiling the bones involved, foci of absorption were present in the 
epiphyses, together with more or less extensive pori- articular osteophytic 
outgrowth. Bacterial examination showed the unopened suppurative foci 
to be associated with B, pyogenes, and intravenous inoculation of this or- 
ganism into pigs was followed by its localisation in the ends of the larger 
limb bones and the development of lesions such, as are seen in natural oases. 

, The symptoms exhibited by animals suffering from this affection are quite 
severe in nature. Initially there is marked pain and the animal will move 
only with the. greatest reluctance. Later, the condition may become less 
acute, but progression is always pdnful. Swellings appear about the 
!, and usually rupture externally., In protracted cases the osteo-arthritis 
Vjlftads .td' anchylosis of the' joint. 
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The disease is not uncommon, especially in pigs kept under unhygienic 
conditions, as they so often are, and is to be recognised and differentiated 
from other forms of arthritis by the presence of abscesses and suppurative 
sinuses in the vicinity of the joints. 

Nonsuppurative Arthritis. — Ns the name implies, this is to be differen- 
tiated from the lastnamed by the fact that there is no suppuration. The 
cause is a bacillus which resembles B, pyogenes very closely, but, differing 
markedly in certain characters, is to be regarded as distinct. It does not. 
appear to have been described elsewhere, and curiously enough ffrst came 
to our notice as a cause of arthritis in lambs. The bacillus was first isolated 
by Oarne,^ a further account of the disease being published by Seddon 
and Oarne later/ It has been met with only rarely in pigs, but arthritis in 
sheep due to this bacillus occurs not infrequently. Possibly the systematic 
examination of more porcine material would show that it is not uncommon 
in that animal also. 

This type of arthritis as we have observed it in pigs has been charac- 
terised by (a) marked lameness, (h) little deformity, (c) no suppuration. 

Like' B. pyogenes, this bacillus, as we have found by intravenous inocula- 
tion, exhibits a predilection for the epiphyses of the limb bones. There it 
exists in small haemorrhagic foci just underneath the cartilage. There is 
no visible erosion of the cartilage, but that the organism escapes into the 
synovial fluid may be shown by culture. This synovial fluid is at first 
slightly cloudy and increased in quantity, but later the joint becomes almost 
dry. Roughening of the cartilage may then occur. The synovial mem- 
brane where it lines the joint capsule becomes thickened, and as periar- 
ticular osteophytes make their appearance the joint may become anchylosed. 
There is slight fibrous and bony thickening around the joint, hut in the fresh 
specimen the lesions are comparatively insignificant, and far less impressive 
than what is seen after the bones have been macerated or boiled. 

Tubercular Arthritis * — ^Lesions of tuberculosis of the joints as observed 
by one of us (H.R.S.) have consisted of marked peri-articular enlargement, 
due (apparently) to tuberculosis of the synovial membrane and extension 
therefrom. The lesions were firm, fleshy, and presented much the same 
appearance as the tubercular granulation tissue seen so commonly on the 
pleurae or other serous membranes. The d<^ree of locomotory disturbance 
depends, of .course, upon the extent of the lesion. 

Tuberculous Osteitis of the Spinal Column * — This condition is well 
known and requires no description. We have not observed any specific loco- 
motary disturbances arising from it, but from lesions we hav^ seen would 
imagine that in certain cases where the lesions have become extensiye they 
would interfere with intervertebral movement and lead to at least a stiffness 
of the y^tdbral column, perhaps also to kyphosis. The condition is included 
here only to make the article more comprehensive. 

Cerebral Abscms,^-*'-4}m ctee of so-called k paraljrsis/^ ■Wiicih unfortunately 
we did not see alive, but which was said to ha*v0 pai^lysis. 
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was found on post-rnortoiii oxairiination to Have a cerebral abscess due to 
IL p[i/o(;m(\<^. The abseesH was a snpurficial one, and involved tiie meninges 
of the brain. 

(Spinal Werihif/llis . — A case oL* paraphegia lo eomo under notice showed a 
lo<*al iiieningilis of the cord associated with iho presence of B, pyogenes, 

Affectiom in whkli Trauma i$ the Exciting Cause. 

Under the heading of afreotions in which trauma is the exciting cause, but 
where, a certain predisposing state or condition is essential, one may con- 
sider certain conditions whose cause may not be specifically determined, 
but in which, nevertheless, there exists a high degree of probability that a 
similar cause-complex is operating. The conditions which one may encoun- 
ter are; — 

(a) Ostalgia of the non-pregnant pig. 

(h) Ostalgia of the breeding sow. 

(c) 'Spontaneous fracture of bones. 



rig* A£t«Qtei with Non-pyogealo roiyanhxitis, Hatavai cas^* 


In the course of certain investigations one of us (W.A,C.F.) has made 
observations upon the gait of pigs maintained on certain diets, and the 
following is based primarily upon that work. The writer is of the opinion 
that these three locomotory disturbances are brought about in a similar, but 
not necessarily identical, manner, and that they are intimately related to the 
mineral metabolism of the pig. : 

i pit is generally believ^ that the skeleton of an animal may react to — 

, (l) ,An absolute deficiency of (a) calcium, or (6) phosphorus, or (e) 

both Oalcium and phosphorus. 
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(2) A relative deficiency in one or both of these elements brought 
about by certain factors which prevent the assimilation of adequate 
quantities of these elements. 

Thus a hypocalcic or hypophosphoric condition of the osseous skeleton 
may be found in animals, and clinically the manifestation may be found in 
rthe locomotory system. 

In the bone strain of the non-pregnant pig, there must be either an 
.absolute deficiency of .mineral elements in the dietary or a lessened assimila- 
tion of these elements. The physiological mineral metabolism is not 
‘Optimum, 

In the ostalgia of the pregnant and suckling sow the physiological 
mineral metabolism is vastly increased. The pregnant sow is building up 
the bodies of her unborn litter, whilst the suiciding sow is secreting in her 
milk huge quantities of mineral salts for the young she is suckling. The 
whole of this mineral output has to be supplied from the food, or, should the 
•source of the minerals from the food be inadequate, the sow is called upon 
to deplete her bodily reserve of these substances. The bodily reserve being 
the osseous skeleton, a diminution in the calcium and phosphorus content 
ensues. 

The clinical features of these three conditions are now treated individu- 
ally, but it is felt tliat they must be considered collectively as the manifesta- 
tions of varying degrees of skeletal mineral deficiency, 

{a) Ostalgia in Non-pregnant Pigs C'Bone Strain^^ or Bone Soreness'*) 
— During certain experiments, in which pigs were fed diets that were most 
probably deficient in certain mineral elements, notably in calcium and 
phosphorus, or in which the assimilation of these elements was inadequate, 
it was found that pigs first evince certain depravities, such as uifine drink- 
ing -and eoprophagy, and later may suffer certain locomotory abnormalities 
if they forcibly resist any restraint. The animals may carry one or more 
limbs, or may limp very noticeably on one or more limbs. They are un- 
willing to move, and show evidence of acute pain. These synoyptoms persist 
for several days, and eventually pass away. It has been found on post- 
mortem examination of such animals that the diaphyses of the long bones 
are very thin, and somewhat softer than normal, while within the epiphyses 
there is often a small cavity of irregular contour containing a soft fatty 
substance resembling bone marrow. Furthermore, the ribs often show 
marked ^‘bossing’’ at the costoohondroses, and not infrequently healed or 
healing fractures of the shafts. Should an animal be killed while showing 
acute lameness of a limb, no evidence of fracture of any of the bones of that 
limb can be seen. It is believed that pigs, fed upon these diets defi.cient 
in calcium or phosphorus or both, develop skeletons having either a 
'diminished calcium or a diminished phosphorus content, and that when 
such an abnormal skdetal state is reached the application of a force of 
unusual magnitude, or a sudden action, may produce certain strains in the 
bones without an evident rupture, but resulting in a painful lameness. If 
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«amnaals winch hayo been showing this lameness receive a mineral mixtoe 
as a sxi;p])leinont to the previous ration, it is :foniid, after a short while, that 
lameness does not oveutuaic should these animals straggle against restraint. 

I'ho ahovo condition, artificially produced by the deficiencies of the par- 
ticular diets, is more pronounced than that which would bo brought about 
by the feeding of the usual diets to pigs; but there is evidence that there 
is a relative inadequacy of calcium and phosphorus in the diets usually fed 
to pigB, t.e., when milk docs not form a major portion of the ration. There- 
fore, it is quite probable that in young pigs which are improperly fed one 
may encounter the sudden onset of a painful lameness arising out of a 
trauma that would not affect an animal possessed of a normal skeleton. 

(6) Ostalgia in Breeding Sows {*' Bone 
Soreness — A condition which is by no 
means uncommon is seen to affect sows 
that have been used for breeding pur- 
poses, The symptoms are those of an 
acute lameness of one or more limbs, and 
sometimes a very definite disinclination 
on the part of the affected animal to 
permit the vertebral articulations to 
undertake their normal degree of move- 
ment. In many respects the condition 
resembles that seen following the resist- 
ance of restraint by animals fed upon 
deficient diet, except that in these cases 
in breeding sows there is the history of 
repeated successful parturition and the 
lack of knowledge of definite trauma* 
The administration of mineral mixtures 
rich in calcium and phosphorus to 
affected animals soon brings about a 
recovery, and if sows that are heavily 
artiouiar oatooiihyUo Orowth* brecL are xoci a mmorai mixture as a 

routine, the condition does not occur. 
Our interpretation of the condition is that during the frequent preg- 
nancies and suckling periods the mineral reserves of the body of the sow are 
depleted, and that the diet, thoiigh it may contain adequate mineral matter 
for the non-pregnant and non-lactating animal, does not contain sufficient 
mineral matter to meet the increased demands of the physiological pro- 
cesses, thus rendering the skeleton, either hypocalcio or hypophosphoric or 
]^,oth. Thus, the effect of parturition leads to a trauma which, whilst it 
would not affect the normal animal, in these animals produce Strains in the 
, bones giving rise to an oetalgia. , . , 

Sponiampm. Fracture . — The exclusive' feeding of maim ^ 

composed for the major part of haa.bsim' by 
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Bolasted® and others in America to predispose to spontaneous fracture of the 
shafts of ribs, of the long bones of the limbs, and of the bodies of the lumbar 
vertebrae. From similar experiments one of us (W.A.O.F.) has been able 
to corroborate these findings, especially the fracture of the shaft of riba 
and of the proximal bones of both the fore and hind limbs. Only in one case 
did one find a fracture of the lumbar vertebrae in a pig fed upon an exclusive 
diet of maize. In this case the exciting trauma was very great, in that the 
animal floundered through a quagmire about a foot deep, whereas Bohstedt 
found that the trauma need not be excessive to give rise to a sx>ontaneous 
fracture of the lumbar vertebrae. 

It is possible that this condition may occur naturally in pigs fed upon 
diets of low mineral content, i.e., those from which milk is absent, or when 
no mineral supplement is fed. 

Thus, with a certain degree of skeletal mineral deficiency, one may find 
ostalgia minifested, whilst with a greater defiiciency fractures may occur. 
Both ostalgia and spontaneous fractures have been seen in pigs on these 
deficient diets. And, as what we believe to be ostalgia has been seen in 
breeding stock, so we may mention the occurrence of a case of spontaneous 
fracture in an animal of the same type. Unfortunately we have no in- 
formation as to the dietary of this animal. She had borne two litters, and 
was found to be incapable of movement of the hindquarters. On slaughter 
a depressed fracture of one of the lumbar vertebrae, causing pressure on 
the spinal cord, was found. This case comes from America, and we are 
indebted to Dr. Jervis® for the information. No similar case has been met 
with here, but from the fact that similar symptoiiis have been observed) not 
uncommonly in breeding sows here, it would seem likely that a post-mortem 
examination might reveal similar lesions in a percentage of them, par- 
ticularly those which show no signs of recovery from the paraplegic state. 

Rickets. 

For some reason or other there is an idea, very prevalent amongst those 
interested in the pig, that the young pig is very susceptible to the onset of 
rickets'’ (rachitis). That such an idea is supported by the work of Or/ 
and some Amerifcan investigators is well known, yet my own experience 
(W*A,0.F,) does not accord with this. Many young pigs afieeted with loco- 
motory disturbances have been observed, and quite a number of experi- 
mental pigs that have been slaughtered have shown marked lesions in the 
.osseous system, but in neither ante- nor post-mortem has a case in which the 
findings would lead one to the diagnosis of rachitis been encountered. 
Bossing of the ribs, softening of the bones, and spontaneous fracture of 
certain long bones may be seen, but there is no evidence of distortion of tka 
long bones of such animals, no marked irregularity in the contour of the 
epiphyseal plate, and no formation of a metaphysis. Prom the clinical and 
naked-eye post-mortem pictures these cases appear to be c^t^ordsis or 
osteomalacia and not radbtitis. Though the point is to M ia'^tigated 
further, one may out that sfeiagrapfes of, so affected do not 
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show the typical radiographic evidence of rachitis. Until such time as it 
has been demonstrated condlusively that rachitis is to be seen in young 
pigs in this country, it is felt that the empirical diagnosis of such a com- 
plex ])atliological condition is to he deprecated. 

Affections of Obscure Origin* 

We now come to a group of disturbances affecting the locomotory system 
of which the etiology is not definitely known, the components of the group 
being: (a) Parturient paraplegia of sows, (h) pig paralysis,* 

(a) Partufient Paraplegia of Sows . — This condition is by no means iu- 
frequent in sows, and it seems to have a higher incidence in piggeries in 
which little or no special care is given to the gestating sow prior to parturi- 



Klg. Bxremity of Humerus (loft), stid Proximal Extremity of Hadluo and Ulna (right) from 

Case of Fyohaelllary Arthritis, showing Osteophytio Feri-arthritis and Broslon of Artleular 
Surlaoe. Natural ease. 

tion. The affected sow is quite normal up to within a few days prior to or 
after parturition 5 then quite suddenly the animal is found lying on its side 
and is incapable of moving the legs to regain the quadrupedal position. The 
temperature may he slightly elevated, the respirations somewhat accelerated 
and, though no definite objective evidence of pain may be seen, the animal 
is hyperexcitable. Constipation and retention of urine are fairly constaut 
features of the condition, 

, MTaturally the pre-parturient paraplegia is the more important, in that 
the sow may not be able to expel her litter, and also in that owing to the* 
; adoption of medical measures upon the expectant dam there is the imminent 
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risk of loss of tke litter. The usual treatment adopted consists in good 
nursing, feeding upon nourishing but laxative soft foods, the administration 
of frequent doses of laxative designed to produce efficient evacuations with- 
out purgation and also the offering of assistance in the voiding of urine, 
In the pre-parturient type of the condition the evacuation of the mammary 
glands and subsequent fomentation thereof may be helpful. 

The prognosis must be guarded, in that some cases respond well to 
treatment whereas others fail to respond and are soon dead of the condition 
per SB or of secondary disorders, e.g., hypostatic pneumonia. 

In differential diagnosis it is necessary to exclude fracture of the pelvis, 
fracture of the vertebrae, and the post-parturient paraplegia due to injury 
to the large nerve trunks of the hindquarters. 

(&) Pig Paralysis . — Adopting all of the five following criteria for dif- 
ferential diagnosis — 

(1) An absence of a history of traumatism. 

(2) An absence of a history of parturition. 

(3) That the age of the affected animals should be between three and 
twelve months. 

(4) That a clinical examination should reveal no abnormalities in any 
systems of the body. 

(5) That the findings of the clinical examination should be confirmed 
and supported by a post-mortem examination in which no macro- 
scopic lesions are found, 

it has been found by one of us (W.A.O.F.) that all of the locomotory dis- 
turbances previously mentioned are eliminated, yet there is a very definite 
residual. This residual presents a syndrome which may be taken as specific 
of some disease. 


Symptomatology, 

The affected pig is often in prime, but always at least in good condition, 
and its age may vary from three to six months. Initially it will show 
slight side to side swaying of the hindquarters and some slight inco- 
ordination of the movements of the hind legs during progression. When 
standing at rest, the animal may mark time,’^ raising and replacing each 
hind foot alternately. The tendency to mark time becomes more* accen- 
tuated, and soon it may be noted that when a hind foot is placed upon the 
ground, flexion of the distal phalangeal articulations takes place, the animal 
thus knuckling over*^^ The affected animal may be seen to stand either 
with its hindquarters resting against a corner of its pen or against the 
walls of the pen. In addition the hind feet are markedly adducted* and 
when in oont«fct with, the ground they may be touching each other or placed 
on the opposite side of the median longitudinal body plan,® (^^plaitir^^O- 
The lateral swaying of the , hindquarters, and inco-ordination of the anove- 
ments of the hind legs becomes more prominent. Ab hind foot is 
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advanced, there may be marked flexion oi the fcmoro-tibio-patolla articula- 
tions (stille) together with excessive flexion of the tibio-tarsal arli<;ula,tioii 
(hock), the foot being cuiTied forward in adduction, giving rise to a peculiar 
gait simulating stringhalt in horses. A variation that may be seen 
at this point is when there is a diminished amount of Ilexion ot the 
proximal articulations and the hind foot scarcely clears the ground and 
is still adducted. “Knuckling over” of the hind foot hearing ilie weight 
of the body is now an almost constant feature. Because of the latter there 
is a momentary loss of equilibrium, which the animal endeavours to rectify 
by hurriedly completing the next stride. This may or may not be normal, 
and if not normal the balance is very soon lost, the hindquarters sway 
far from the median body iflane until the lateral surface of one ham is in 
contact with the ground. The animal may be able to recover approximately 
the quadrupedal position or it may progress by dragging itself along by 
traction with its forelegs, the lateral aspect of one liindquarter being iti 
contact with the ground and the hind feet being placed obliquely transverse 
to the longitudinal axis of the body. An aiiiraal which would show these 
symptoms on progression is frequently seen sitting on its haunches like a 
dog. There is no evidence of pain, but the affected animal may be more 
excitable than a normal one. 

The next stage is reached when all efforts initiated by the animal are 
unsuccessful in raising the hindquarters from the ground and the only 
mode of progression is by traction with the forelegs. An animal affected to 
this extent may show decubitus sores upon the lateral aspects of the tarsal 
articulations of the metatarsi and of the proximal phalangeal articulations 
and the lateral and posterior surface of the ham may be devoid of bristles. 

Spasmodic twitching of the lateral groups of muscles of the femoral 
-region may be noticed at times, and while at rest the hind feet may oven 
be seen to beat an irregular tattoo upon the ground. 

Generally the condition does not become more intensified than tins, but 
it may be that the forelegs are involved. In such cases the animal, sitting 
on its haunches, is unable to stipport the weight of the body upon tho fore- 
legs, the carpi becoming flexed and the animal is crouching upon its 
haunches, taking the weight of the forequarters upon tho carpi and the 
cranial aspect of the metacarpi and phalanges. It is very difficult, for an 
animal affected to this extenfc to progress at all, for it is unable to employ 
sufficient traction with its forelegs to overcome the inertia of the affected 
hindquarters. Up to this stage the affected animal eats well and puts on, 
or at least maintains, condition, but by reason of its physical inability and 
inanition a falling off of condition soon takes place. 

There is no hyperpyrexia, no disturbance in the functions of the alimen- 
tary and urinary systems, no clinical abnormality of the muscles, bones, 
or joints of the limbs. Sensory and motor reflexes of the extreiflities are 
'present and manipfulation reveds the potentiality of the performance of afl 
^normal movements of the units of the appendicular locomotor system. A 
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slight degree of hyperescitability is usually seen. Not constantly, but by 
no means rarely, two very interesting clinical phenomena are evident. 
the affected animal is restrained, it is noticed that, instead of being able to 
•emit the characteristic and modulated porcine squeal, its vocal capabilities 
are restricted to a high pitched falsetto monotone. This change of voice, 
when once present, persists. 

Should such an aifected animal be forced to move quioldy it may be 
found that, after several inco-ordinated strides it falls upon its side, 
struggles somewhat violently, and the respirations become more laboured 
■and rapid, the tongue protrudes from the patent jaws and the visible mucous 
membranes become cyanotic, a typical picture of air hunger. Even if un- 
molested, it may be some time before the animal is able to move, and in one 
instance it was observed by one of us (W.A.C,F.) that further restraint pro- 
educed such a marked degree of respiratory embarrassment that death 
^resulted. 

Macroscopic Posi-mortem Findings. 

An animal typically affected with this condition presents a post-mortem 
picture that is devoid of any constant macroscopic pathognomonic lesion. 

Incidence of the Condition. 

Certain factors, of which the three most important seem to be (1) in- 
creased knowledge concerning locomotory disturbances, (2) the formulation 
•of the postulates for the differential diagnosis of this condition, and (3) the 
hesitance of stockowners to report cases, prevent one from dogmatising 
upon the incidence of this specific locomotory condition. During 1927-28 

• one of us (W.A.O.E.) encountered it in various districts in New South 
'Wales; in December, 192'8, numerous cases were seen in Queensland, and in 
'February, 1929, several cases in two widely separated districts were seen 
in Yictoria. In South Australia, in February, 1929, no typical case of this 
condition was seen. In 1925-26 in New South Wales it had been the experi- 
r«ence of the senior author and of the field veterinary officers of the Depart- 

• ment of Agriculture that the condition was decidedly common during that 
; period. It does occur, but it would seem to have been less iprevalent duringl 
1927-28 than formerly. This may be aecoxrated for on three assumptions: — 

(1) The specific condition herein treated is not of such frequent inci- 
dence as hitherto believed (other conditions having been confused 
with it), 

(2) the possibility that the husbandry of pigs has improved, and that 
with such change there is a falling off in the incidence of the 
specific locomotory condition, 

(3) that the incidence has declined quite apart from any of hus- 

bandry. (It is known that the incidence of the condition on any 
particular farm varies from time to time.) > 

JPossibly all three factors have exerted their influenced , ‘ ’ 
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In making a field investigation one obtains iisually a mo^t nnenligliten- 
ing history. For several seasons, under apparently identical <lietetic, 
hygienic, and even genetic conditions, litlors of pigs liave hc(‘n <ne<‘(‘SBfnlly 
produced. Suddenly, in onci, several, or many of ilie yuimg pigs tlii- peculiar 
locomotory disturbance appears soon after w<‘aiiing' and usually <liu‘iug the 
third or fourth month of life. On neighbouring farms iIkm'i' may be no 
cases of the condition, and it may be that lor one or more seasons no ejistjs 
are reported in localities in which the condition has been known to oecaii 
IDreviously. The affected pigs may be litter mates or they may be members 
of different litters, but of similar age. One has scon ten cases out of twenty* 
five pigs comprising three litters, but it is more ttsuol to obtain only one, 
ox two or three cases among all the young pigs upon a farm. Ko definite 
seasonal incidence has been established. 

One has been unable to correlate the incidence of this speciti*’. syndrome 
with any given dietary. It has been seen where maizti, maisso and skim 
milk, with or without grazing, have constituted the nutritional regimen, 
and also where alaughterhonse offal with no cereal or milk products has been 
the sole dietary. 

The condition has been seen in some very insanitary piggerliib, yet i» 
neighbouring insanitary piggeries it has not been found. Though insanita- 
tion of the piggery is a more or less constant feature, the incidence of the 
condition is relatively low. 

Economic Importance of fihe Condition. 

As it is exceptional to find an animal affected to such an extent that it 
cannot feed, the farmer usually may obtain some return from animals 
affected with this condition. Affected animals will become prime in con* 
dition in the same time as normal animals wdtb which they are ])enned 
provided adequate food is available, and hence there need be no economic 
loss from this point of view. Difficulty arises from inability to get the 
animals to place of slaughter, and should it becoitio imptu*ativc that 
affected animals be trucked to market, the likelihood of them being suf* 
focated is greater. Another feature worthy of note is that in the typical 
piggery, dirty, damp and dark as it usually is, the affected auimul is pre- 
disposed to secondary disorders, especially pneumonia, 

.Etiology of the Condition. 

(a) Bacteriological . — ^In all cases in which the clinkai and laacroseopic 
post-mortem picture agreed with our postulated conception of this condition, 
both aerobic and anaerobic culture media sown from the synovia, cere- 
bro-spinal fiuid, blood, the bones and bone marrow, the splanchnic and 
nervous systems, remained sterile or showed only the growth of organisms 
which, on further examination, were found not to be associated with the 
-1 ^iology of this condition. 
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(?)) Inoculation Experiments . — ^Various unsiieoessful endeavours were 
made to set up the condition hj the inoculation into pigs of susceptible 
age of sterile emulsions or extracts prepared from the following systems 
of a naturally occurring case: — 

(1) splanchnic; 

(2) vascular (dotted heart blood) ; 

(3) nervous; 

(4) haematopoeie. 

(c) Contact Experiments . — Several experiments were undertaken in 
which pigs of susceptible age were housed in immediate contact with an 
affected animal either in concrete pens or in pens with earthen floors. These 
experiments similarly failed to reproduce any locomotory disturbances in 
the ''in contact’^ animal. 

(d) Environment avd Dietetic Experiments . — Seeing some possibility 
of an analogy between the naturally occurring condition in Australia and 
the reports of a (3ondition set up in pigs fed upon deficient diets by Ameri- 
can investigators, notably Kernkamp,® Maynard,®, and Bohstedt,® and by 
Orr’ in Scotland, it was decided to undertake similar experiments. These 
experiments constitute tiae stibjeet of another papei’,*® but it may be stated 
that — 

(1) The feeding of pigs upon an exclusive ration of maize, either white 
or yellow, in either concrete pens or in " open lot,’’ failed to pro- 
dnee a locomotory disturbance in any way simulating the natur- 
ally occurring condition. 

(2) The feeding of one pig upon an exclusive ration of milled rice did 
not produce a similar locomotory disturbance. 

(3) In certain of these experimental animals transient mild locomotory 
disturbances were induced, and in three animals a certain very 
marked locomotory syndrome was brought about. Regarding the 
latter phenomenon, it can be definitely stated that it bore no 
similarity to the naturally occurring condition we are describing, 
but at present one is not prepared to admit that it was identical 
with the findings of the American investigators. 

Inferences Based upon Observations Concerning Etiology. 

The above investigations lead one to believe that the naturally occurring 
condition is — 

(1) not a primary specific bacterial affection, 

(2) non-transmissible to susceptible animals by either {a) contact with,, 
or (h) the inoculation of material from, naturally occurring cases, 

(3) not produced as the result of restriction of pigs to an exclusive diet 

of either maize or rice^ , : 
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Observations upon Naturally Occurring Cases. 

ISTitUtrally oeciiri'iiig eases were obtained, kej)! ander certain environ* 
mental and rliotctie conditions, and a clini<*al record oi* their response to the 
condition ^vas kept. Jt Avas found that when such animals Avcre housed 
in <ionci*eto pens wliich were cleansed daily some few recovered to hecotne 
clinically lumml, others showed marked improvement, others showed no 
improvement and a few became progressively worse. Even in these cases 
there appeared to be no correlation between improvement and diet. In addi- 
tion, it may be stated that one became tempted to consider environment as 
being a factor exerting an effect upon the response of the affected animal, . 
and for this reason some animals which had previously been confined in- 
hygienic concrete pens upon a diet of maize, pollard and mineral mixture, 
and hud shown some degree of improvement, were transferred into pens 
with earthen lioors which were not cleaned. No further improvement took 
place, and it is a moot point as to whether there was not an exacerbation 
of the condition. 

Skiagraphs of the limbs of naturally occurring cases of this condition 
have been taken, but no evidence of the typical skiagraphic manifestations 
of rachitis appears to he present (W.A.O.E.). 

Finally the greatest difB.culty in connection with this syndrome, postu- 
lated as specific, is to find a single term which will accurately describe the 
syndrome. The inability to do this is admitted, but very sound grounds- 
for the absolute condemnation of the word paralysis” are presented by 
the clinical findings. Even in the most marked cases there is no paralysis.. 
At all times there is the potentiality of the normal functioning of all units - 
of the locomotory system. Manipulation of the hind- or fore-limhs shows . 
that any normal movement may be undertaken by each and all of the mem- 
bers of these unfts, and observation of the very bad cases in which the - 
animal is so incapacitated that it remains stationary, though not immotile^, 
shows that it can still voluntarily execute the normal movements of its « 
limbs. The syndrome is one in which there is an inability upon the part 
of the affected animal to co-ordinate voluntarily the normal movements 
of the hind-limbs and lumbar vertebrae, and in rarer cases of the more 
cranial articulations of the body. The cause of this inability is at present 
undetermined. 

In Conclmion. 

Concerping the residual remaining after the application of certain dif- 
ferential diagnostic postulates, the observation of the syndrome, the age 
incidence of the naturally occurring condition among pigs, and the response 
of the affected animals to certain environmental and dietetic cwalifcions 
have been recorded. Sufficient clinical evidence to lead one to belicvo that 
, it is not of a paralytic, dietetic, bacterial or ordinarily transinissiblc ('on- 
s dition. appears to have been accumulated. Also it is believed that it 
not of a rachitic nature. 
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Seeing that all work designed to determine the causation of the con- 
dition has giyen negative results, it may be stated that one is unable to 
offer any very useful advice regarding the prevention or treatment of the 
condition except that there appears to be some reason to associate improve- 
ment among affected animals with hygienic surroundings. No knowledge 
has been obtained regarding the optimun condition-complex necessary for 
the incidence of the complaint, though it would appear that, as the inci- 
dence of the complaint varies from time to time and from place to place, 
such a specific condition-complex exists. It seems rather optimistic to 
expect to determine this until such time as some positive knowledge con- 
cerning the aetiology has been accumulated. 

Review of Locomotory Conditions in General. 

Erom the foregoing it will be seen that, as indicated at the outset, there 
are quite a number of conditions in pigs in which locomotory disturbance 
is a marked feature. Any measures for the prevention or control of these 
must be founded upon exact information as to their etiology. The detec- 
tion of the etiology of transmissible diseases is comparatively easy, but 
of non-transmissible affections notoriously difficult. Though there yet 
remains much to do to complete our knowledge of the non-transmissible 
affections, it is felt that as a result of the investigations of the one 
(W.A.O.P.) of us who had devoted special attention to them, our knowledge 
has been considerably enhanced and we are now able to recognise that the 
cases previously grouped rather vaguely as ‘^paralysis” fall into one of 
several categories. 

All this information has a considerable bearing from the point of view 
of the prevention or control of these diseases. The manner of dealing with 
the bacterial conditions is fairly obvious, and there is no doubt that, as a 
result of the work done, measures calculated to prevent the non-transmissible 
affections will be put into operation. The result of this, and of other 
observations suggested by what has been mitten regarding these affections,, 
will doubtless do much to substantiate or otherwise the views put forward. 
And thus the outcome will be, we hope, the more complete understanding 
of these diseases (ir.K.S,). 
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Tubbrole-feee Herds. 

Of the her<ls which have been tested for tuberculosis by (jovcnnnent 
Veterinary Officers, or approved veterinary surgeons, in accordance with the 
requirements of the scheme of certifying tubercle-free herds, the following 
have been declared tubercle-free,’* and, unless otherwise declared, this 
certihcatioii remains in force until the date shown in respect of each herd : — 


Ownor and Address. 


tested. 


K^idry date 
of this 


W. McLean* Ttnanderra 

Lunacy Department, Callan Park Mental Hospital 
Department of Education, Brush Farm, Eastwood 

Lunacy Department, Morissefc Mental Hospital 

B. 8. Cameron, Bip Plain, Narrandora 

Lunacy Department, By dalmere Mental Hospital 

O, A. Parrish, .Imeylancl, Berry 

Einrosa Bros., Minnamurrn , 1 nverell (Gtiernseys) 

New' England Olrls* Orammar School, ArraidaJe 

Miss Brennan, Arrankamp, Bowral 

Ky one School, Moss Vale 

G. Miller, Casula 

Queanheyan Municipality (various owners! 

St. Joseph’s Convent, Eeynold-street, Gouibuni 

St. John’s Boys Orphanage, Ooulburn 

St. Michael’s Novitiate, Qoiilbtirn 

Department of ISducatlon, Yanco Agricultural High School . 
Lunacy Department, Kenmore Mental Hospital 

St. Joseph’s Girls’ Orphanage, Kenmore 

Tudor House School, Moss Vale 

Department of Education, Hurlstone Agricultural High School 
Navua Ltd,. Grose Wold, via llichmond (Jerseys) 

Australian Missionary College, Cooranbong 

Department of Education, Gosford Farm Homes 
William Thompson, Masonic School, Banlkham Hills ... 

F. W. Hopley,Leoton 

J. F. Ohaffey, Glen Tunes (AyrsMres) 

P. Ubrihien, Corridgeree, Bega 

E. P. Perry, Nundorah, ParKyille (Guernseys) 

Sacred Heart Convent, Bowral 

Marlon Hill Convent of Mercy, Goulburn 

A. Shaw, Barrington (Milking Shorthorns) 

St. Patrlek's College, Goulburn 

Walter Burke, Bellofalre Stud Farm, Appin (Jerseys) ... 
Mittagoug Farm Homes, Mittagong 

H. W. Burton Bradley, Sherwood Farm, Moorland (Jerseys) . 

James McCormick, Tumut 

Walarol College, Orange 

Riverstone Meat Co., Riverstone Meat Works, Riverstone 

J. L, W, Barton, Wailerawang 

Blessed Chanel’s S(iml«ary» Mittagong 

N, A, Corderoy, Wyuna Park, Cojuboyno... 

R. (1. Winkley 

J. DavittR, ,P«en Biien, Scone (JerHcys) 
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1080 
1980 
1930 
1980 
1930 
1980 
1930 
1930 
1980 
1930 
1930 
1930 
1930 
1980 
1030 
1980 
1930 
1930 
1930 
1980 
1930 
UKKl 
1930 
1930 
1930 


— Max Henry, Chief Veterinary Surgeon. 


What Reviewers Tbink of the “Farmer's Handbook:/^ 

Bigger a.nd better than ever . — Country Life. 

It would be difficult to imagine a more complete yet concise treatment of 
a vast range of subjects . — Sydney Morning Herald, 

Australia certainly has not its equal in any other work.—Dai^sf Telegraph 
Pictoriah 

We do not know any other text-book in the language which crowds into 
n thousand pages so much information as is crow<}ed into this work.-— 
Parmer and Setiler, ' 

Ho farmer in Hew South Wales can really afford to omit it from his 
hookshedf.— r/ic Land, 
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^^Pink Eye^^ (Ophthalmia) in Sheep* 

Its Inpectiousness Proveb. 

GRAHAME EDGAR, B.V.Sc,, Veterinary Research Officer. 

Previous Opinions. 

The condition of ophthalmia, or, as it is more commonly known among 
stockowners, pink eye,” at times occasions owners and particularly drovers 
with travelling flocks considerable inconvenience. The disease has been 
known in this 'State for many years, and has been described by several 
writers, who generally attributed the condition to the entrance of foreign 
bodies into the eyes, e.g., dust (particularly during hot, windy weather), 
sand, hay, grass seeds, &c., also prolonged exposure to sun glare and cold 
\yinds. Systematic investigation as to the actual cause does not appear 
to have been previously undertaken. 

Present Investigation. 

The present work was undertaken upon a flock of 1,399 Merino wethers, 
of which 634, or 45.3 per cent., were infected with ophthalmia at the time 
treatment was commenced. 

Some idea of the infectious nature of the condition may be gained from 
the fact that when the condition was originally noticed in the flock only 
about lialf-a-do;^en sheep were seen to be aflected, whilst after ten days the 
condition was evident in over 45 per cent, of the sheep. Early in our 
experiments with the naturally occurring cases we found that it was possible 
to reproduce the condition by instilling lacrimal secretion from affected 
sheep beneath the upper eyelids of healthy Merinos. The condition as 
produced in the experimental sheep was identical in all respects to that 
seen in the naturally occurring cases, and we further found that it was 
possible to transmit the condition by this means through more than six 
sheep in series. 

The period of incubation varies from forty-eight hours to five days, buc 
the latter period is very exceptional, forty-eight hours being the usual period. 

That the disease, having once become evident, is infectious in all stages 
was further established by transmission experiments upon healthy sheep. 

Three Definite Stages. 

Both in the naturally occurring cases and in our experimental cases, it 
was possible to recognise three definite stages of the condition, each stage 
presenting specific characteristic symptoms. 

Initially the disease is a Catarrhal Conjunctivitis^ characterised by exces- 
sive lacrimation which wets the eyelashes and runs over the face. The 
animal shows a dislike for bright light and blinks the affected eye continu- 
ously, while a small bead of mucus may be present at the nasal canthus of 
the eye. The lining membrane of the eye, namely, the conjunctiva, is 
inflamed and its blood vessels show out prominently* 
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Kerailih is tlie second stage of the condition. In tliis the cloai' portion 
<)£ the oye (the comoa) primarily assumes a smoky tint and ultimately 
’beeomcB quite opaipie. IMio conjunctiva is intensely inflamed and the 
eyelidH are swollen, pus Cfxndes from the eye and the animal is quite Wind. 
This condition of blindness reacts generally Tipon the sheep, tlm least 
sotttul disturbing it and causing it to rush in any direction wilh its head 
held high, its progress being stopped only by violent contact with a fence 
or other tmseon object The disease usually remains at this stage until the 
tenth or eleventh day after the onset of symptoms, after which the acute 
inflammatory condition may be noticed to have decreased in intensity, with 
a consequent diminution in the quantity of exudate from the eye. In less 
severe cases, therefore, the opacity in the cornea commences to disappear 
upon the thirteenth or fourteenth day after the onset of symptoms, and in 
three days only a slight opacity is apparent, while three weeks after the 
onset of symptoms it is seldom possible to detect any gross lesions in the 
affected eye. 

Alternatively to the condition commencing to clear up after two weeks, 
it may become intenaifled to reach the third stage of the condition, namely, 
Suppurative Keratitis, At this stage an ulcer appears on the cornea and 
may persist for two or three weeks. In our experiments we have noted that 
■only one case in ten proceeds to this stage of the condition^ Eecovered 
animals are immune, but this is only local. An attack of the disease in one 
oye does not immunise the non-affected eye, which is readily susc<^tible co 
the disease. 

Further evidence of the infectious nature of the condition was shown 
in two lots of sheep, one lot placed with aflected sheep in a pen in which 
the grass had been mown, and other lot placed with affected animals in a 
pen where the grass was approximately 2 feet high. In only the latter lot 
did the healthy contact sheep become affected, showing that the condition is 
spread by healthy sheep grazing over the same ground coming in contact: 
with stalha of grass soiled by the exudate from the eyes of affected sheep. 

Certain organisms have been noticed to be constantly present in the 
exudate from affected eyes, but the subsequent instillation of cultures 
these organisms into the eyes of sheep has failed to reproduce the disease. 

Treatment 

Although the disease runs a definite course and will ultimately clear up 
on its own account, treatment of affected animals should be undertaken. 
Affected animals should be drafted from the healthy sheep as soon as pos- 
sible and kept isolated. A method of treatment which is most effective is 
the application of a 2J per cent, zinc sulphate solution to the eyes (one 
dessertspoonful of zinc sulphate to half a pint of water). Dried pus around 
the eyelids shpuld be removed by means of a cotton-wool pad or a piece of 
clean cloth soaked in zinc .sulphate and the solution then instilled into the 
Sheep reaped after on© treatment, but it should be repeated three or 
^ times to attdn the inost satisfactory results. 
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Ulcerative Granuloma of Pigs* 

W, L. HlKDiyiAESH, B.V.Sc., M.E.C*V.S., Senior Veterinary Eesearcli Officer, 

This condition, wMch appears to occur not uncommonly in ISTew South 
Wales, is characterised by the presence of ulceration of the skin and swell- 
ing of the underlying and surrounding tissues, and frequently results in the 
death of the affected animal. It appears to be identical with the condition 
described by authors in other parts of the world as Skin Ulceration of 
Pigs’^ and Spirochaetosis of Pigs.” 

A number of eases have been received at Glenffeld Veterinary Eesearoh 
Station during the past year. Unfortunately in all except one case the 
affected animals were dead on arrival and the one live animal received was. 
in the process of recovery* 

Description of the Condition. 

The condition appears to commence as a small swelling which gradually 
enlarges. At varying times from the first appearance of fhe swelling — ^fromi 
a fortnight onwards — ^the skin at the centre of the swollen part sloughs 
away, allowing the discharge of greyish sticky pus, and leaving an ulcerated 
area which does not tend to heal. The ulcer may rapidly increase in size- 
until a large area of skin up to 6 inches in diameter may be involved,, 
whilst in other cases it does not extend to a diameter of more than half an 
inch. Whilst this ulceration is extending, the swelling further increases in 
size. WTiere the skin over the swollen area hab not sloughed it is Brownish 
in colour, whilst the ulcerated area is covered with a drying, grey scab, under' 
which is found grey, sticky pus. 

The infection causes death of the skin which in sloughing leaves an ulcer- 
ated area, and the tissues beneath may also be similarly affected, even the 
bones being attacked. As a result there is a marked developmait of dense 
fibrous tissue, which constitutes the greater part of the swelling, through 
which run ‘channels filled with sticky purulent material already referred to. 
Where the jaw is the site of the infection, death of the bone leads to loosen* 
ing and loss of teeth in that area, whilst in facial affections the diannels. 
may communicate with the nasal cavity, along which the infection extends. 
In some cases ulceration of the tongue, lips and gums is present. Ulcera- 
tion of the tongue has been so extensive in , some cases as to result in the* 
loss of 1 inch or more of that organ. 

In many cases — ^mainly very young pigs — ^the head ulceration may be the* 
only lesion present, but in other animals numerous circular tdcers may 
be found on various parts of the body. Sometimes these scattered lesions* 
may affect only the skin, but in most cases a hard fibrous tumotix is fomued,. 
one seen on the lower surface of the abdomen measttrib^ 9 inches in 
diameter. In other cases the legs were affected, with the result that the 
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limb i'rom the knee «lc)\vn was enormously increased in diameter, with 
numerous clumnels connecting the joint cavities “vvith the suriace. At times 
the serotum may become' infected by means o£ castration wounds resulting 
in the formation of a large tibrous tumour surrounding a small necrotic 
focus on the stump of the spermatic cord. 

Effect o( the Disease. 

Although the presence of ulcerative granulomata may not appear to have 
serious effects upon the general health of well-grown and adult pigs, there 
is no doubt that they may cause considerable loss amongst suckers and 
weaners. Thus, on one farm eighteen suckers died in a period of two 
months from this affection. It is more than probable that the mortality in 
young pigs is associaied with (a) site of the lesion, and (h) greater suscep- 
tibility. 

As already pointed out the young pigs are mostly affected in the head, 
especially about the mouth. Thus they are frequently unable to take in 
food, and death is hastened by lack of nutriment. Further, in young pigs 
the condition is rapidly progressive and it is likely that the absorption of 
poisonous products from the lesions is to a great extent responsible' for 
emaciation and death. 


Cause. 

Examination of smears from the lesions shows the presence of bacteria 
of varying morphology, but the predominating organism present is a 
spiro<'haete. This has been found in preparations from all the lesions 
examined. 

All the authors consulted are of opinion that the spirochaete is con- 
cerned in the cause of the tumours, although other bacteria which are 
present may also assist in causing the condition. 

Districts where it has Occurred. 

The disease has occurred in piggeries on the north and south coasts and 
tablelands, and recently from pigs in the dry western area of the State we 
have had some ^Humours which were similar to those seen in coastal 
districts and in which odd spirochaetes were detected. The animals in this 
case were wild pigs penned for fattening. 

Manner of Infection. 

From examination of the lesions and the history of their occurrence one 
is led to form the opinion that they originate from wound infection. The 
head lesions in young pigs are probably due to infecHon gaining entrance 
by -way of erupting teeth^ since in almost all cases a socket of a tooth is 
involved and in 'some cakes the most marked ulceration is around the 
infected, tooth. The tongue, and lipe possibly become infected by means 
^4 lacerations or by contact with an infected tooth. 
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Even One Cow 

will produce su:ficieni 
cream and butter for 
the aoerage household if 
your Separator is a 


DIABOLO 

In fact, so cleaiJy does the new model SKIM that it will give yon is 
much, probably more, Cream from one Cow than your present old and 
inefficient Separator does with two Cows. 


There are nearly 1 00,000 users in 
Australia alone! 

The great majority of these users 
purchased a DIABOLO after 30 days’ 
free trial. 

We extend to you the same ofier — 

Nothing to pay— 30 days^ trial. 

If satisfied, you have the option of 
purchasing for cash or on our exceedingly 
easy extended terms. 


Acknowledged the World over as the EASIEST to turn — 
CLEANEST skimming — and most durable Cream Separator 
manufactured. 


Where Efficiency is Demanded 
DIABOLO IS FOREMOST! 


Distributed by the actual manufacturers, 

DIABOLO SEPARATOR CO. Ltd. 

Sydney: Box 102, G.P.O. 

Brkhanes AdMdei MAhame: 

Box 630. G,P.O. Box 710 F. G.P.O, Box 5, Footsoray, W. It. 
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In view of tlie fact that in pigs less than fourteen days old the lesions 
are almost always in the month, one is led to believe that the infection 
in these cases is gained from the soiled udders of the sows. 

The scattered skin tumours probably arise from small wounds; in one 
case pigs penned in enclosures fenced with barbed wire, showed numerous 
typical lesions. 

In the majority of cases where the condition occurred, the sanitation of 
the piggeries left much to be desired. The sties were old, of rough slab 
construction, the yards were muddy and contained accumulated dung and 
debris. Even where the sties were of reasonably good construction, the 
yards had -wet, muddy spots in which the drainage collected. These spots 
w^ere used as wallows. 

Where the recommendations made to place the sties in a sanitary con- 
dition or to rebuild on a new bite were carried out, the disease ceased to 
occur. 

Control. 

It will be noted from the above paragraph that this disease is practically 
always associated with insanitary conditions. Dirty piggeries, badly- 
designed pens, filthy yards and muddy wallows all may provide a suitable 
place for the infection to lodge, and pigs kept under such conditions may 
readily become infected through wounds of any kind. 

The control of this condition, therefore, depends upon the strict obser- 
vance of hygienic principles in the management of the p^g^ery. 


America’s New Farm Relief Measures. 

' The Federal Farm Board cx^eated under the Agricultural Marketing Act 
.passed by the United States Congress has been given broader powers, 
. accox’ding to President Hoover, than the Government of the United States 
has ever previously conferred upon any single agency. It is charged with 
the task of putting agriculture on a basis faixdy comparable with that 
« enjoyed by industry, and it has been provided with ample funds for this 
purpose. A total of $500,000,000 has been set aside for its use, and of this 
.amount Congress has already made $150,000,000' immediately available. 
Furthermore, the 'Board has been provided with $1,500,000 for administra- 
tive purposes, and it will gradually build up a force of experts who will 
delve into every angle of the huge problem which confronts it. ' 

In addition to these forces, it wiU have the active co-operation of the 
1 United States Department of Agriculture and the various bureaux operating 
under the Department, wdiile it may call upon any other department of the 
Government for assistance whenever it desires to do so. The Federal Farm 
Board may, therefore, be described as a sort of super-organisation, not only 
because o£ the size of its task, but also because of the pow^§. which have 
been conferred upon it and the famlities which have been! placed at its 
^^disposal. , \ ' 
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Poultry Notes. 

January. 


E. HADLINGTON. Poultry Expert 

Okic of the :first considerations in the new year is the matter of stock- 
taking, ^yhich is essential to enable the poultry-farmer to sum up his posi- 
tion, It is surprising to find so many poultry-farmers who do not have au 
annual stocktaking and can only guess at the numbers of stock they are 
carrying, yet this information is vital if they wish to arrive at the financial 
jiosition of the farm and to sum up future prospects. 

If carried out in a systematic manner the work of counting the stock 
is a very simple matter and by no means as difficult as many imagine. The 
easiest way to count poultry is to shut them in the houses overnight and 
count them as they are let out in the morning. If it is not possible to shut 
them up, it is quite easy to make a count in the yard by working them to 
one side and counting as they go past. In taking stock it is necessary to 
know the difierent ages of the birds kept, and for this purpose the birds of 
each year should be marked with distinguishing rings. This should be done 
before the pullets reach the adult stage, otherwise they are likely to become 
mixed with the older hens, making it difficult to distinguish some of them 
later on. If desired the pullets can be left without distinguishing rings, 
provided the other hens are marked. 

After tabulating the numbers of stock of difiorent ages it will then be 
possible to say what laying stock is worth keeping for the coming year. On 
a farm carrying a regular number of layers there should be about 15 per 
cent, more pullets than first-year hens in order to allow for normal mortality 
among the hens during the year and for culling. 

In conjunction with the information regarding numbers of stock, it is' 
essential to have a few simple records concerning the income and expendi- 
ture to enable a summing up of the position. In this connection the follow- 
ing are the main items: — (1) Cost of feed used; (2) income for the year; 
(8) stock or plant purchased; (4) cost of additional buildings; (5) number of 
eggs disposed of. From Items 1 and 2 the return for the year over cost of 
feeding can be worked out, while Nos. 8 and 4 will show increased assets 
which may have been paid for out of income and will therefore not be* 
reflected in the banking account. No. 6 will show whether the production 
per hen has been satisfactory. 

An important point, which should not be overlooked in arriving at the 
> faucial position, is whether the number of young stock being reared is 
than in the previous year, because any material increase will afect 
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the net returns and it may appear that the revenue is much less than when 
no additional stock was being reared, but on a stocktaking basis the assets 
would be increased. This is where many people starting out in poultry- 
farming are misled. They work up a flock, perhaps, in two years, and 
during this time find that the returns are very small and conclude that the 
business does not pay, forgetting that they are accumulating an asset in 
■^stock instead of having the money in hand. 

High Cost of Poaltry Foods. 

At the present time there is an upward tendency in the prices of almost 
every commodity used for feeding poultry. This is due to the droughty 
conditions in parts of the State and to the economic position. It is at such 
times that the use of diflerent foodstuffs will tend towards reducing the 
-demand for the main items such as pollard, bran, wheat and maize, even 
though the cost of feeding is not greatly reduced. But many poultry- 
farmers are at a disadvantage in not knowing how to balance the ration by 
using other substitutes. With a view to assisting in this direction the 
following alternative rations are given: — 


Suggestions for Mash Portion op Bation, 


(1) ’^Pollard 

Bran 

Lucerne meal or chaff 
MJ.B. meat meal (5 to 7 lb).. 


( 2 ) Pollard 

Bran 

Paddy rice meal 
Meat meal 


(3) Pollard ...• 

Bran 

Paddy rice meal 

Lucerne meal, chaff, or dust.. 
Meat meal 


lb. 

60 

20 

15 

5 

100 


34 

35 
25 


100 


40 

20 

20 

13 


100 


(4) Pollard 

Bran 

Wheat meal 

Paddy rice meal 

Lucerne chaff, meal, or dust.. 
Meat Meal 


40 

15 

12 

15 

12 

6 

100 


(5) Pollard 

Bran 

Wheat meal 

Paddy rice meal 

Lucerne meal, chaff, or dust., 

Cocoanut-oil cake 

Linseed meal 

Meat meal 


(6) Pollard 

Bran 

Wheat meal 

Paddy rice meal 

Lucerne chaff, meal, or dust.. 
Meat meal 


(7) Pollard 

Bran 

Maize meal 

Wheat meal 

Lucerne chaff, meal, or duet. 
Meat meal 


lb. 

35 

10 

12 

15 

10 

10 

4 

4 

lOO 


lb. 

28 

10 

10 

30 

15 

7 

100 


lb. 

39 

10 

10 

20 

16 

6 

100 


* Th!a Is the standard lotmula recommended by the Department and ted at. Ha wheehury Agricultural 
<1011^0 and other Government Farms. ^ 
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Alternatives for Evening Feed, 




ib, 1 



lb. 

(1) ♦'Wheat 

, « 67 

(3) Wheat 


... 30 

'Maize ... 

33 1 

Maize 

... 

... 20 


— 

Paddy rico 

... 

... 50 


100 : 








100 



(4) Wheat 

... 

... 40 

(2) Wheat 

40 

Maize 

... 

... 20 

Maize 

25 

Oats 

... 

... 15 

Paddy rice 

35 

Paddy rico 


... 25 


100 



100 


• No. 1 is the standard evening feed at Hawkesbury Agricultural College and on the poultry sections > 
of Departmental farms, but the proportion of maize is varied according to price. 

At the present time practically the only commodity that can be used to 
cheapen the ration is paddy rice, which is availahle at .£'7 10s. per ton. This 
works out at 4s. per 60 lb. and is therefore much cheaper than wheat and 
maize, but the supply is becoming shorter, there being now only about 600 
tons left. With regard to its effect upon production nothing definite can , 
yet be stated, but judging by the experiments in progress at the Government 
Poultry Parm, Seven Hills, it appears to be reasonably safe to use the quan- 
tities shown in the above tables. These feeding trials, in which rations 
containing up to 60 per cent, and more of rice are being tried out, have 
been running now for three months, and up to date there is no noticeable 
effect on production or on the health of the birds, but this cannot be regarded 
as conclusive, as it remains to be seen whether there is any effect towards 
the end of summer and during the slack season of laying. 

Any changes made in the ration should, of course, be made gradually, 
especially at this time of the year, when any sudden change of food may 
cause a moult earlier than usual. 


The Application op Science to Agbiculturb. 

Trii5 grasslands of the Kmpire, according to Sir Kobert B. Qreig, Bocrctary 
to the Hopai'linonfc of AgTiculluro for ‘Scotland, support at least 500, 000, OCX) ' 
animalH. If all thoHO animals wore suited to their environment, free from 
diHt‘jiso and sterility, and suHicicnily nourished, their value would be far 
mores than doubled or trebled. South Africa, through Sir Arnold Theiler 
atul his staff, lias already demonstrated to the full part of this possibility* 
111 discovering the cause of and the means of combating certain insoct-borno 
diseasas, Sir Arnold and his associates have saved the tTnion millions of 
pounds. Equally spectacular is the biological control of noxious weeds, . 
such as pneldy*'pear in Australia and the blackberry in New Zealand. 

, . , . The cure of rickets in pigs, and styfsiekte and lambsi^te in • 
cattle, by the administration of bone meal and salt and other mineral 
mixtures, has already saved hundreds of thousands of pounds to stock 
famners. . . » . 

Tlic intensive management of grassland in such great grazing countries * 
m Australia, New Zealand, and Great Britain is only beginning, but* 
already it is |)hnn that production can ])e doubled under skilful manage- 
ment. 
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Orchard Notes* 

Januaey. 

C. G. SAVAGE and W. Le GAY BRERETOK. 

Bananas, 

Mr H. W, Eastwood^ Orchard Instructor, Byron Bay, reports that the* 
severe winter and dry spring experienced last year resulted in a good deal 
of undersized and poor quality fruit being marketed (especially from de- 
clining areas and poor soils), but most of this lias now been disposed of 
and during this and subsequent months growers anticipate making heavy 
cuttings of fruit far superior to that of recent months. 

This will include a quantity of ‘^speciaF’ grade fruit, and although 
all the grades at all times should be properly and honestly packed extra 
attention should be given to this grade. It presents obstacles in packing 
not common to other grades insofar as it is diiEcult to get a firm and solid 
bottom layer, an important factor in obtaining a good pack. The “over- 
lap paok’^ is the most suitable for special grade fruit packed in singles. 
In this pack one row of each layer overlaps the other row until the layers 
have raised the centre of the pack sufficiently to allow the fruit to be 
placed concave downwards and just meeting in the centre of the case. 
When this stage is reached, the pack is repeated until the case is filled. 

(During this month and next it is not unlikely that a fair percentage 
of the top hands on bunches containing extra large fruit will be prac- 
tically straight bananas. The most suitable method of packing this class 
of fruit is known as the ‘^straight pack,’^ in which the first layer is packed 
by placing the fruit singly across the bottom of the case, while the re- 
maining space between the end of the fruit and the side of the ease is. 
then filled in with fruit of a similar grade in every respect, but placed 
longitudinally in the case. The second layer is packed in the same way as 
the first, except that it is commenced on the opposite side of the case andl 
the layers are thus alternated until the pack is completed. 

Growers are reminded that it is now obligatory for them to grade their 
fruit according to the recently proclaimed grading regulations. Only 
one size and quality fruit should be placed in each case, which must be 
branded as specified. - Small and inferior fruit must be packed separately 
and. not mixed with the better class article. 

■Care in handling, grading and packing needs no stressing as much 
better prices are received for the product when these points are given 
attention. , As the carrying qualities of bananas, is affected by heat dur- 
ing the sximmer months, growers should not allow the fruit to become ^Too* 
fuir^ before cutting, otherwise it is likely to deteriorate in transit. On 
the other hand, judgmeiit will have to be exercised to prevent undeveloped? 
fruit from being placed on the rnarket. ; , 
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Area,- of plantcul bananas will be miikinfi’ pual ,i'Towth and 

tliey v,li,iul(l be .niveii every attention to enable them to become well estab- 
!is(u‘<L 11ie most (‘vitieal ])criod in the life of a banana plantation is 
during' \\< curly life, ami if ihe youngs plants receive a <dioek duriiij*’ this 
perbxl they will take a considerable t.imo to recover; if (lie check is sove.re 
fhey may iiev(*r fully recover. Lack of atteuti(»n to cultivation, etc., results 
in ))Oor, weak and stunted ]»buits, wlnb'h take ioim’or to bunch ('sometimes 
nvo yc'ars), while tlie bunches and individual friiiis arc consistently small 
and inferior. As production Increases, which seems assured in view 



Why Gxadthg Hdgulatloxis ar^ Necessary. 


selected from the top layer of a case 
ready for despatch ,tn Sydney, lieuding from 
lihe top* the sixes are: -v S', 5" v 4 , 4^" x 3". 
7^" X 4'^ X r, (if' X n\ V X 5" X 34", 


of the increased acreage planted dur** 
ing* the past few years, it is anticL 
pa1(‘d that only good fruit will find 
a ready market, and the poor fruit 
produced on areas that have ])e<in 
neglected during the period of estab- 
lishment will be hard to dispose of. 
A small area well cared for will give 
better returns than a large area in- 
differently worked. 

Passion Fruit on the North Coast. 

Growers are now busy marketing 
the main crop of passions, but by the 
end of the' month this crop will be 
finished. To obtain the best available 
price }»nssions should be graded to 
size, colour and weight, and any ab- 
nurmnl fruit put aside. The fruit 
hhould be ]>ueke(l attractively in linlf- 
bushcl cases, by any one form of din- 
giuml pack. Tlnfnrtaiaioly proper 
packing c>f paHsi(ms is the exception 
rather than the rule on the north 
coast, grow(‘Vs failing to realiBO they 
are losing two or three shillings per 
half ease through neglect in this 
re'spe<.*t. When the market slumps, 
generally about the end of the month, 
it may not pay to pack the fruit in 
half cases. It can then bo dumped 
into, biishel eases, but it should be 
graded. 


. There are no regular sizes for grades of passion fruit, but it is suggested 
‘that a grade which will accommodate the maidr portion of the crop, should 
be fixed by the grower and this should be strictly adhered to. Larger fruit 
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sliotild be placed in a ‘•speciar’ grade and smaller fruits in a ''‘standard’" 
grade, allowing* tliat tlie fixed grade is known as “clioice." 

Brown si^ot disease has seriously alfected the vines and fruit this 
seasoii, again demonstrating the need for special treatment. By regularly 
going over the vines and cutting (Hit all affected material and collecting* 
and destroying all fallen leaves and fruit the disease can be satisfactorily^ 
controlled. 

Drying Sultanas. 

The drying of sultanas will commence next month, and the following 
notes supplied by Mr. 'G. W. Beverley, Senior Fruit Instructor, Griffith,, 
should consequently prove most helpful. 

His first advice to growers is to see that the drying plant is in order; 
if racks are to be used, see that the tiers are well strained up, othei’wise 
the weight of fruit is likely to sag the bays and result in sweating ” and 
darkening of the fruit where it has packed in thicker layers in the sagged 
portion of the tiers. A spreader placed across the centre of each bay will 
help to keep the tiers taut. If wooden trays are to be used they should 
be scrubbed clean with hot water and allowed to dry thoroughly. A clean 
tray is a decided help in obtaining a good colour, and makes it an easy 
matter to turn the fruit on the trays. Gypsum (half a kerosene tin to a 
dipping tank of water) is very useful for removing old lye from the trays,, 
leaving the trays smooth and white. Caustic soda, on the other hand, has a 
tendency to make the wood splinter. Of course, the best plan is to clean 
up all trays at the end of the season, and it will then only be necessary 
to dust them at the beginning of the next season. 

Many growers on the Murrumbidgee Irrigation xireas commence picking 
their sultanas a week or two before they are ready, the fruit at times only 
giving a Beaume test of a little over 11 degrees. Such fruit is generally 
sour to the taste and dries out so light that there is a considerable loss when 
it is graded, due to the blowing out of very light berries. The fruit should 
show a Beaume test of at least 12 degrees before picking. 

During unsettled weather it is safer to leave the fruit on the vines, as it 
is gaining in sugar content every day and the air passing through it will 
help to dry it, whereas if picked when wet it has a tendency to mush in the 
tins. 

The strength of the lye solution used should be 1 lb. caustic soda to 2 ^ 
gallons of water, and the temperature of the dip should be 100 degrees 
Fahr. This reconxmendation is based on the results of experiments carried 
out two seasons ago by Mr. Beverley, and since tided out with success by 
several growers. As the sugar content increases and the fruit becomes 
riper, a slightly higher temperature may be used, but it Is advisable to 
jsieep the dip solution at the strength stated, namely, 1 in 25, It is not 
considered advisable to use a dip at a higher temperature than 195« 
degrees Fahr,, except in a wet season when the bunches contain a large 
proportion of dark berries. It is then necessary to use the boiling dip- 
to even up the fruit and kill any mould spores on the damaged berries. An 
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even grade uf dark fruit is a better connnercifil articU* than a sample 
eonlaining' both g'oldeix and dark berries. To prevent the soorehiii^ of 
moderate dipped berries earo should be taken to sba<l<*, iiiem., if the sun 
is iulense, for two days nfler llioy have been dipi^ed and spread on tbo 
trays. 

Ssonu' growers favour a (*anstic poiasli diii at tlie strengtli and ti'mpera- 
Utre before nuntioned, hading it preferable to ennstie soda in many ways. 
Tluy claim that the fruit dries (juickor* is more brittle on tla^ rack when 
dry, and comes olf the netting without clinging-. There Is little dilfcivnce hi 
the price of the two avtielc‘s, and the keeping properties of the potash- 
dipi^ed frnit is the better. 

Tf too light a solution of lye is used and the dip is too hot, the fruit, will 
split, but tlu^i bloom is not removed and Iho result is a very sample, 
having a si(*kly whit<^ oi^pearaiice. The lye must, be strong onougli to 
remove all the bloom and to preserve the fruit in a W(d, season or if nhn 
should fall after it is on tlie rack. 

Mr. Beverley has experimented with various <lips, in varying clbnatos 
and under many eonrlitions, and he gives Ihe following as a guide to th(>.se 
who desire to try out the caustic potash dip: — 

Bcanme Tost, Strongtb t»f Bii?. 1 Temperatuto of T>Ip. 

12- 13 deg. ... 1 lb, oauHtio potash to 25 gallons water 183-185 dog. Fahr. 

13- 14 deg. Same strength 385-387 dog. Fahr. 

14- 15 deg, ... 1 lb. to 27 gallons 187-390 deg. Fahr. 

15 deg. or over I lb. to 27 gallons 100-195 dog, Fahr. 

The temperature of the dip should never exceed 195 degrees Pahr., nor 
‘'lionld the strength of the lye be less than 1 in 30, except in a wet season, 
when, as priwiously stated, it is sometimes necessary to use a boiling dip. 
If rain should fall on the fruit on an open rack, spmy as soon as possible 
with a solution of earbonato of potash and olive oil of the same strength 
.as is used for a cold dip. Even liot dipped fruit can bo successfully sprayed 
with this mixture, tlicroby linstenlng the drying and greatly improving the 
sample The proportions to use are 25 gallons of water, 12 lb. carbonate of 
p^itash, and 1 pint of olive oil. 

Tbe cold dip has not found general favour with growers on the Iturmm- 
bidgiH> Irrigation Aix*a, who prefer to use the modMed hot caustic soda 
dir). However, if it is decided to try out the cold dip, it is essential to 
use only the best olive oil and to get a perfect emulsion without free 
oik The time of immersion varies from two to five minutes, according to 
the length of time required to destroy the bloom on the berries. The time 
^of dryiUv^ occupies from nine to twelve days in a good season, and the 
fruit must be shaded by curtains from four to six days whilst on the rack, 
othenvise a reddish burn will be noticeable on the fruit, which will ulti- 
■’mately darken. 

!<?<!fld-dipped fruit sHoxiH he sprayed with the same mixture in which it 
days^fter it is^ placed on the rack and again four days 
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later if the drying is not proceeding quickly enough- After the fruit is 
sufficiently dry to remove from the racks, it is placed in the sun on hessian 
to bleach out the greenish tinge it usually assumes before becoming thor- 
oughly dry. 

All cold-clipped fruit, as well as hot dipped fruit that has been sprayed 
‘with cold-dip solution, should be washed after it has been thoroughly 
dried to remove particles of dust. This is done by placing the fruit in 
clean hessian sheets and immersing it in a per cent, solution of carbonate 
of potash to vhich has been added olive oil at the rate of half a pint to 25 
gallons of the solution. The immersion should be for about a quarter 
-of a minute and the fruit should be kept moving in the wash. The fruit 
is then spread out on clean, dry hessian on trays and left until the 
surplus moisture evaporates- On a warm day this will take three or four 
hours. The main point against the employment of the cold dip is the 
- extra time involved in the process. 

Orchard Cultivation and Green Manuring. 

During the busy period of harvesting cultivation is liable to be forgotten. 
Delay may be inevitable during rush periods, but it must not be overlooked 
that the conserving of soil moisture is chiefly dependent upon cultivation, 
and consequently every effort should he made to give the soil a working 
as soon as it has dried sufficiently after rains or irrigation. 

Some growers are apt to neglect those trees, such as apricots and cher- 
ries, from which the crop has been harvested early, but although the 
■ crop has been harvested the trees still require moisture during the late 
summer and early autumn months to mature their buds and wood for the 
following season. For the same reason, where irrigation is depended on, 
these trees should receive their share of later irrigations. 

"Where conditions are favourable, gi’een manure crops can be sown at 

* the end of this month or during February. It is preferable to sow a 
leguminous crop, such as peas or tick beans, and where this is done an 
application of | to 1 cwt. superphosphate per acre at time of sowing will 
hasten their growth. Green manure crops should only be sown in localities 
where the rainfall is sufficient for the fniit trees as well as the green crop, 

• or where there is ample water for irrigation- 

The object of early sowing is to obtain a bulk of growth before mid- 
winter so that the ploughing under the crop can he completed by mid- 
July. This ploughing under hy midwinter is necessary to allow the crop 
to decay before spring, otherwise much available plant food woiild be 
"locked up just when the trees were requiring it. Moreover, where, water 
for irrigation is not available and a dry spell occurs, the crop if allowed 
to remain growing would deplete the soil moisture, and thus detrimentally 
■affect the trees. . 

Picking and Marketing. 

From, the end of this month till May-j growem of pome fruits will be 
Isusy harvesting and marketing, and as results are largely ;Muenced by 
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tluj inoiliodw ctiiployed, growers arc advised to obtain the ieatiets available 
from tlie DcpartTUont of Agriciiltnre on picking, packing, marketing, cool 
storgc^ {uid c'Npert of a|)])l(‘H and pears. 


Pests. 

Jt 8K(mi<l not be necessary to veil ora tt* that c*uflling moth bandag(‘s should 
receive regular and frequent attention, and that fallen fmit should be 
collected and disposed of by boiling, burning, or idacing in an insect-proof 
pit. 

Leaflets can be obtained from the Department on the construction of 
waste- fruit pits, and on the methods of control for codling moth and fruit- 
fly. 


Nurserymen Supplied with Selected Citrus Buds. 

The Co-operative Bud Selection Society. Ltd., has sup])lied the following 
selected Valencia Late orange buds to nurserymen during the 1929 budding 
season, trees from which should be available for planting during this ])resent 
year : — 

Bud-^. 

T. Adamson, Ermington 3,100 

T. Eyles, Rydalmere 3,500 

F, Ferguson and Son, Hurstville 1,600 

K, Hughes, Ermington... 1,000 

G. MoKeo, Ermington 3,000 

L. P, Koaen and Son, Carlingford (late of Epping) 11,400 

Swane Bros., Ermington ... ... ... A. 500 

— C, G. S.wage. Director of Fruit Culture 


Agricultural Societies* Shows. 

StsoEKrARiEs ai *0 invited to forward for insertion in this list dates of their forthcoming' 
shows; these should roach the Editor, Deparbment of Agriciilturo, Box 30 a, G.P.O., 
Sydn<^, not later than the 15th of the month previous to issue. Alterations of date^ 
ehouhl he noised at oneo, 

19S0. 

Dapto (ti 0. OogUlim) , Tun. 10. 11. | Mchb Vale (W. Holt) Mar.O, LS. 

Albion Parle <H, H. Boottlo) ... „ 17, l«. Uydal ( E. Murray) „ 7, ‘8, 

ColI*a Harbour (L Wi^torH) ... „ aS, 27. Gaudagai (P, ,T. HulUvan) ... „ 11,12. 

Klama (G. A. SominervlUft) ... „ 25,27. MackHvUle (George Hughes) ... „ 11,12, 

Bony (Geo. GUlam) „ 31, Feb, 1. Nimhln (S. E. KUmlater) ... „ 12,13. 

Wollongong (W. or, Oochrano) ... li'oo, 0, 7, 8. BorrJgo CT. H. Skeooh) ... ... „ 12, 13. 

Tahmoor (A. G. Crook) ... „ 7,8. Bowral ( R Walne) „ U, 15. 

Xeeton (W, Hosowarti) „ 11,12. Bombala (P. J. Jonas) „ 10,20, 

Howrn<H.Hauch) 13,14,15, Taralga (W. N. Fltyiglbbons) ... „ 21,22. 

KUton (F. Cork) 19,20. Batlovr (0. S, Gregory) „ 26,26. 

Kangaroo Valley (X. W. Vanre) „ 21 22. Young (T. A Tester) 26, 27. 

Pambula (L. K. Xonghuxst) ... „ 21, 22. Kempsey (B. Mitchell) 26, 27, 28.- 

Coonabarabran (Xos. Byrne) ... „ 25,26. Crookwell (A. G. McDonald) ... „ 27, 28.29. 

Keweastle <B. Loegoe) 25,28, Oampbelltown (R. A. Sldman) „ 23,20. 

Mar. 1 Gresford (A. R. Brown) 28, 20. 

Uralla (D. G. Evans) „ 26, 26. Dungog (W, H. Green) Apr. 2 to 4. 

Oberon(F. H.KeUy) ,, 27,28. 1 Camden (G. V. Sidman) ... „ 3,4,6. 

GunnlnR (G. B. Ardul) ... ... „ 27,28, • Goulbnrn (Mator Harris) ... „ 3,4,5. 

Mar. X. Sydney Royal (G. C, Somerville) „ 15 to 26, 

Robertaon (L K. Eamllton) ... „ 28, Mat. l Orange (G. X. Williams) ... May 6, 7, 8. 

Bowraville (A, H. Hewman) ... Mar* 4, 6. ’ Grafton (X. 0. Lawson) ... „ 7 to 10. 

BraiawoQd(H.L,trwin) ... „ 5,6* Young Sheep Show <T. A. Tester) July .30, 3i. 

ahittliwid (M* A* Brown) ... . 5 to 8 Wagga (F. H, Croaker) ... Au i. 26, 27, 28. 

Widlamba (B, A Carey).,. i 6, 7, , junee(G. W. Scrivener) ... Sept. 2, 3. 
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Public Confidence 
the test of Merit 

P UBLIC confidence in Austin Products is proven in the 
ever-increasing demand— for the sale of Austin Cars 
-•New South Wales during 1928 exceeded those of 1927 
by over 100 per cent — whilst 1929 volume of business 
equalled that of 1928, despite the fact that the Motor 
Industry as a whole showed a falling off in the sale of 
new cars. 
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Championship Field Wheat Competitions. 

The Judges’ Repoets. 

Biverina Wheat Area. 

H. C. STENING, H-D.A., Chief Instructor of Agriculture. 

"There were ten district societies in tlie Hiverina wheat area which organ- 
ised field wheat competitions, the winners of which were eligible to com- 
pete for the championship conducted by the Boyal Agricultural Society. 
In view of the very unfavourable season experienced, the number of 
«entries was very gratifying; there were only two societies which refrained 
from holding a competition, while the two societies on the Murrumbidgee 
Irrigation Area condneted competitions for crops grown on -irrigated land 
and were consequently not eligible to compete for the championship. 

The societies whose entries were judged were, Ardlethan, Ariah Park, 
Barellan, Barmedman, Berrigan, Beniliquin (Farmers and Settlers’ Asso- 
ciation), Lockhart, I^arrandera, Oaklands (Farmers and Settlers’ Associa- 
-tion), and West Wyalong. This is the first year that Beniliquin has been 
represented in the championship competition, and its example, as well as 
the rearrangement of the boundaries of the wheat areas for the purposes 
of the competitions, should encourage societies in other Biverina outposts 
to enter the lists of these inter-district contests. 

Judging was commenced at Wyalong on the 25th November, and was 
•completed at Oaklands on the 29th November. 

The Season. 

The rainfall during the fallowing period, from August, 1928, to March, 
1929, was extremely low, ranging from 366 points ,at Barellan to 611 points 
at Berrigan, with an average of less than 5 inches. A good rainfall of a 
patchy nature was experienced during March, while early in April heayy 
•general rains were registered much in excess of the average for this month, 
and high hopes were entertained for a very favourable season. The 
propitious commencement of the season, however, was not sustained, for 
no further serviceable rains were received until near the middle of August, 
and with the lack of a reserve of moisture in the fallows the moisture 
resulting from the autumn rains was soon dissipated. In consequence, 
the moisture in the soil was very irregularly distributed, and germination, 
particularly on the heavier soils, was patchy. The crops were checked as 
a result of the dry winter months and were extremely backward in 
Ai^ust, but made a wonderful recovery after the beneficial rains during 
that month. Towards the end of September the crops were again lan- 
guishing, and being very backward in maturity it appeared as though 
nothing but a, miracle could/ save them, but good raihs^^during the closing 
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days oi Boplember again saved the situation, and although the October 
vaiirlull was below average the prolonged cool weather and light showers 
supplied ideal conditions, which allowed tho backward crops to mature 
and lunnsb satisfactory yields. The rahifail during the acluui growing 
period, from the sowing to the ri|>cning of the crop, averaged 5if inches 
iur all districts in tla^ division, and was a> low* as 4‘] inches nt BareHan. 


The Pkcings in the Championship. 

Tlie ludise-winners were: — 

G. Oow> ** Hughonden,** Barollan (Barellan Society) 1 

E. H. B. Webb, “Woodstock,” Bemgan (Berrigan Society) 2 

F* J. Scott and F. S. Breaden, “Bolagamy,” West Wyalong 
(West Wyalong Society) " 3 

The championship was won by a line crop of Yandilla King, which was 
estimated to yield 3l bushels jm* acre and was entirely free from weed 
growth. It ranked high as regards purity and evenness, and the only 
detracting feature was the presence of flag smut. There was a little 
green second-growth which would probably be responsible for a delay in 
harvesting, but as Yandilla King holds its grain satisfactorily, there was 
littlo cause to fear loss from shedding. The soil in which this crop was 
grown was a self-mulching loam, which, in its virgin state, had been 
timbered with belar, box, and boree; it had received a twelve months^ 
fallow \Vhieh had not been ploughed, the initial cultivation being performed 
early in May, 1928, with a springtoothed cultivator, and the fallow was 
again cultivated a couple of weeks later with a rigid-tine scarifier. It 
should be mentioned that the land had been ploughed deeply in 1927. and 
produced a very light crop. 

Mr. Gow’s success is all the more creditable when it is considered that 
the rainfall at his farm was the lowest in the competition. For the Ml 
eighteen months, from the time of fallowing in May, 1928, till October, 
1929, the total registration was only 13.16 inches, while the precipitation 
for the twelve months ending July, 1929, was a meagre 6,69 inches. Tho 
excellent result achieved under such unfavourable conditions can be 
attributed to the intelligent care and judgment with which the cultural 
methods were performed. 

The second-prize crop was of the Mabawa variety, estimated to return 
the highest yield in the competition, viz., 32 bushels, even though the crop 
had been fed off till 18th August. It was remarkably free from flag smut, 
but only just reached pure seed standard, and was marred by the presence 
of wild oats and wild mustard. The soil was a red loam over which was 
2 inches of sand, which served the purpose of an efficient mulch. 

Mabawa was also successful in securing the third prize. There wfs a 
fair sprinkling of strangers, reducing the crop to below pure seed staxskrd^ 
and it was an emphatic demonstration of the resistance of Habiwa to 
;fl4g smut that every, flag smut-infected plant which possessed a somd ear 
>n the sf Pol was identified as a variety other than Kahawa, chiefly Varatalu^ 
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Lessons from the Competition, 

Cultural Methods , — The average yield of the crops oonipeting for the 
championship in the Kiverina division was 28.7 bushels per acre, and the 
fact that such a satisfactory result was obtained in a most erratic season, 
with the light rainfall of 5 to G inches during the actual growing period, is a 
tribute to the value of the scientific cultural methods that were e dopted. 

In practically every instance the land was fallowed early in the winter, 
and thus advantage was taken of the best period of the year for conserving 
moisture in the soil, for the rainfall is invariably more abundant in these 
districts and the rate of evaporation lowest during the winter months. The 
very essential cultivation of the fallows in the spring months was also 
attended to, while owing to the absence of rains during the summer 
months in most districts subsequent cultivations were unnecessary until 
just prior to sowing. 

Eeference might be made to the method adopted by the winner of dis- 
pensing with the plough in the preparation of the fallow. The substitu- 
tion of the rigid-tine scarifier for the plough is a practice that is 
recommended for the initial cultivation of soils of a self-mulching nature 
which are difficult to compact. These soils do not set hard after heavy 
rain, and the shallow cultivation, therefore, is not a disadvantage, but it 
is advisable that the land should be given an occasional shallow ploughing. 
On the other hand, heavy clay soils require a fairly deep ploughing for 
they have a tendency to run together and become too firmly consolidated 
after heavy rain. 

Varieties, — ^In this competition, as in that judged in the western wheat 
area, Habawa was the most successful variety. The three entries of this 
variety filled second, third, and fourth places in the awards, and one was- 
estimated to return the highest yield in the competition, again proving 
the value of this variety as a bag-filler under exceptionally dry condi- 
tions. The success of Kabawa, coupled with its ability to resist flag smut, 
must lead to an extension of the area sown with this variety next season, 
and it is unfortunate that the crops insiiected in this competition were 
not of a higher standard of purity. 

By winning the championship in such a dry season Yandilla King has 
greatly added to its reputation, for it is the general impression that 
late-maturing varieties are not very suitable to resist (brought. It has 
been the most successful variety on Mr. Gow^s farm for very many years, 
and provided it is sown reasonably early on well-fallowed land it will 
very rarely disappoint. 

As in the western competition,* Penny has shown its ability to stand up 
to dry conditions. It is a hardy variety which is proving very suitable on 
light mallee soils. 

Waratah was successful in winning two local competitions in spite of 
the fact that crops of this early-maturing variety were rather advanced to 
receive as much benefit from the late September rains, as did the varieties 

* Eeporfc bt the Westeb Whe&t Area eamp^itiou on pag$ ^7 Of this Issue. 
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of later maturity. There is a tendencjy, however, for this variety to lose 
favour, chiefly on account of its susceptibility to flag smut and its lia- 
bility to shed its grain. 

Currawa is not very extensively grown in this division, its use being 
almost entirely (*onfined to the light mallec soils, for which it has proved 
eminently suitable, but it is not so satisfactory under more favourable 
conditions ow'ing to its brittle sti'aw. It is fairly resistant to flag smut 
.and rust. 

In Victoria there is a greater area sown with Free Gallipoli than with 
any other variety, and it appears a promising variety in the southern, 
parts of our State. Flag* smut, however, was prevalent in the one entry 
represented in the championship. 

Seeding Operations , — There was a variation in the time of sowing from 
mid- April to the 9th June, the latest date being for a crop sown on black 
solf-mul<3hing soil in the Barmedman district. 

The rates of seeding ranged from 55 to 75 lb. per acre, with an average 
rate of 63.8 lb. per acre, and the quantity of fertiliser applied varied 
from 56 to 112 lb. per acre, and averaged 79,6 lb. per acre. While those 
average quantities of seed and superphosphate may he regarded as suit- 
able for adoption throughout ibis division, still the grower should be 
influenced in the determination of the rate of seeding by such factors as 
the stooling capacity of the variety, size of seed, fertility and eondition of 
the soil, and time of sowing, while the quantity of superphosphate shoitld 
he governed by the time of sowing and the nature of the soil. 

Two crops in the coTOi:K3tition were ted off with sheep till near the 
middle of August, no doubt owing to the desperate need for feed for the 
sheep, coupled with the parlous condition of the crops at the time. The 
sheep were removed when the August rains w^ere received, and the crops 
benefited by both the August and September rains, and the protracted cool 
spring was pMJ'ticularly favourable to them. The grassing of crops so late 
in the season, however, cannot l>e recommended in general practice, as it 
would bo extremely risky under average conditions. 

Mseases, — very competitor adopted the dry <»oppor curhouato method 
-of treating the seed for bunt prevention, and all entries with the excep- 
tion of one crop were free of the disease. In this case, ilu5 setnl that was 
sown contained bunt balls, and evidently was badly infected. While 
copper carbonate has proved very effective for the treatment of lightly 
infected seed and in eliminating even a slight trace of the disease, still 
there is no treatment which has given entire satisfaction in general 
practice for the treatment of badly infected grain, which should be dis- 
carded for seed purposes. 

With the exception of the three crops of Nahawa, which were notably 
free from the disease, fiag smut was much in evidence in all crops in- 
-^cted, UTo doubt, imperfectly compacted seed beds and the unfavourable 
^ '.^onditions foir - germination were responsiMe for the . prevalence of this 
J ;*disease. Every year vfry' heavy toll is exacted from the wheat yields by 
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riiriut, and gToalcr atloi:ition to control nicasuiv^s is required, not the 
least of winch m tiio provision oi* u firinly ciani-jnctod soe<l bed to ensure 
ra}dd fA'oruii nation. OiIko’ factors which will assist in the reduction of 

r'uvjqiTcs of tlie disease arc a pcood stub) do burn, the .j^rowing* of 
resistant. v{U'ieti(is, the adoption of a detiriite system of the caltivation t>f 
onls in rotation with tin* wheal crops, and the substitution of 'oaten chaff 
for wheat on cliaiT us fecni for horses. 


Central Slopes Wheat Area* 

E. 8. CLAYTOK, H.D.A., Senior Experimentaliat. 

d'liore were thirteen entries for the Hoyal Agricultural Society's Cup, 
oiTered for the champion wheat crop of 50 acres grown on fallow in the 
central slopes wheat area. Considering the adverse season the number of 
entries was particularly gratifying. 

Idle average yield of nil the compeiitoi’s was estimated at 25.3 bushels 
per aero, which in such an exceptionally dry season shows that considerable 
advance has been made in the art of wheat growing. Modern methods and 
the keen judgment of the competitors have this year produced excellent 
crops, although the rainfall for the year and for the growing period was 
below that of the severe drought year of 1902. 

The Season. 


Raixfaw^ on Fallow and for Growing Period, 


3)lRtrlct. 

On fallow. 



Growtng Period, 




April. 1 

.May. 

June. 

,1uly. 

Augili*!'.. 

Sep, 

Oct, 

Total. 


in. 

in. 

ill. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

Bi'ibbtU'co 


73 

35 

00 

JO 

144 

211 

75 

023 

Otriowindi’/i 

84H 

70 

50 

140 

25 

190 

J05 

133 

719 

Cowra 

1,120 

404 

70 

212 

18 

102 

88 

100 

1,144 

Cudai 

022 

51 

02 

175 

31 

177 

124 

73 

723 

Forbes ■ 

1,250 

06 

25 

73 

16 

210 

70 

42 ! 

547 

MattiMra 

1,148 

78 

04 

04 

20 

131 

68 

86 

541 

Paiices 

71i 

121 

5S 

76 

22 ' 

151 

03 

JU 

607 

Quandialla 

>rot a\ aib 

35 

4 

42 

10 

142 

131 

74 ’ 

447 

able. 
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Although many of the (a‘ops wore not sown till May, Ibe rainfall is shown 
for the average growing period (A]>ril to October, inclusive) in order to 
give a true indication of the position with regard to moisture. Eain falling 
immediately prior to sowing can have a very beneficial effect on the crop. 
It enables many weed seeds in the fallow to geminate so that they can be 
destroyed before sowing, and, of course, ensures a more even and stronger 
geHttination of the wheat, 
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The season was exceptionally dry, in fact at most centres the rainfall 
was less than in 1902, in which year crops completely failed in ITew South 
Wales. A study of the rainfall and the yields reveals some particularly 
interesting information. Although the rain this season was generally 
received in light showers, and some was tluis lost by evaporation, it is sur- 
prising to see how much wheat was produced per inch of rainfall. At 
Parkes, where the rainfall for the growing period was 6 inches, Mr. Johnson, 
by exceptionally good farming and the exercise of keen judgment, suc- 
ceeded in producing a crop estimated to yield 31 bushels, which is a little 
over 5 bushels per effective inches of rain. This shows what is possible 
when good methods are employed. The Porbes and Manildra crops also 
yielded 6 bushels for every effective inch of rain, Cudal 4, Oanowindra 4, 
Cowra 3, and Bribbaree just a little under 4 bushels for each inch of rain 
that fell in the period April to October. This shows that a very high stan- 
dard of farming is practised by th^se competitors. In Victoria it is generally 
accepted that under really good farming methods it is possible to produce 
3 bushels of wheat for every effective inch of rain, but this standard has 
been greatly exceeded in this competition, which must be considered a very 
creditable performance. 

The fact that such crops were produced in such a dry year shows how 
wheat growing methods have improved since 1902, In that year more rain 
was actually received during the growing period than was the case this 
year. At Parkes in 1902 the rainfall from April to October, inclusive, 
was 663 points, while this season only 607 points were received. At Forbes 
the rainfall for the period was 720 points in 1902, whereas this season it was 
only 547 points. In spite of this, Messrs. Sherritt Bros, at Forbes grew a 
crop estimated to yield 27 bushels per acre. This shows that had the com- 
paratively advanced methods of the present day been in vogue in 1902, 
reasonably satisfactory crops would have been produced instead of the 
widespread failure that was experienced that year. 

These crops show what the best men in the different districts can do in 
dry seasons. There are many other men in these districts whose standard 
of farming is almost if not quite as good as that of the winners, but unfor- 
tunately there is still a great number who do not farm with sufficient care 
and thoroughness, and in seasons like this their crops fail. 

Methods Employed by the Prize-winners. 

*¥r. P. 0. Rowlands and Sons won the competition with SJ points to spare 
with a very heavy crop of Waratah. The fallow had been mouldboard 
ploughed 5 inches deep in September, harrowed in October, scarified to a 
depth of 2J inches and harrowed in February, then disced lightly in May, 
Sheep were run on the fallow to consolidate the subsurface soil and keep 
the weed growth eaten off. The crop was sown with a drill dh 10th May, 
66 lb. of graded seed (treated with copper carbonate) and 80 lb. of super- 
phosphate per acre being applied. The soil on which this crop was grown 
is a very fertile loam, brown to red in colour, of medinm tenure, about 
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1 fool deep, and then mer^hiii' intn a red clay »n]>si<n] of excellent water- 
lioldin?:^ cajjadty. The crop Avap well headed, cTcn, and well up to pure 
seed standard, and was eslimatod to yield 36 bushels per acre. 

ilfr. E. J. Jolinmn, o£ Ounulnj^hland, near Pnrkes, gained second place 
with a very nice crop of Wnratah. The soil on which this crop was grown 
was a heavTs" red to brown loam of a ^cOfannlching (diaracter and very 
fertile. The original timber on this conniry w^as Myall The land was 
long summer fallowed in January, 102.^, with a disc plough to a depth of 
inches, then disc cniti rated S inches deep in Juno, again in July, 
scarified 3 inches deep in September, again in February, springtoothed in 
March to about 2 inches, harrowed in March, and springtoothed shallow in 
April This fallow was yei*y well worked. The disc cultivator, although 
objectionable on most soils on whit'h a cloddy surface mulch is to be main- 
tained, is not objectionable on these self-mulching soils which do not need 
the cloddy type of mxxlch to preserve the moisture. 

The crop was sown wdth a combine on 16th May, and harrowed two days 
after sowing. Sixty-ono pounds of graded seed (treated with copper car- 
bonate) and 86 lb. of superphosphate per aero were sown. The crop was 
exceptionally true to type and free from strangers, and was estimated to 
yield 31 bushels per acre. 

Jfr. E, J* Balcomh, of Toogong, gained third place with a well-grown 
crop of Turvey. It was grown on a light textured loam of a light-brown 
colour and about 1 foot deep, then merging into a yellow clay subsoil. The 
land was fallowed in August with a mouldboard plough to a depth of 
4J' inches, then springtoothed in October 2i inches deep, harrowed in 
November, springtoothed 2i inches deep in January, and stocked heavily 
with sheep. It was sown with a combine on 22nd April and harrowed after 
sowing. The seed was graded and treated with copper carbonate, and sown 
at 65 lb, per acre with 60 lb, of superphosphate. 

Varieties. 

Waratah was the moat popular variety, and it again demonstrated its 
ability to yield heavily mi n wide range of soils in a dry season. It is 
remarkable how avoII the heads of this variety fill in spite of dry conditions. 
Its chief disadvantage is Its liability to flag smut, and it will be noticed 
that most of the Waratah crops lost points for disease. However, they were 
well groxvix and even and withstood the dry weather exceptionally well. 

Nabawa was entered at Forbes, and it was practically free from disease. 
This variety, in addition to being almost immune to flag smut, has, during 
the past throe years, shown its ability to yield well even under dry condi- 
tions. This is a particularly valuable combination of desirable qualities, 
and it accounts for the rapidly increasing popularity of Nabawa. So far 
as drought resistance is concerned, it seems to rival Waratah and yields 
^quite well under very dry conditions. The success of this variety in resist- 
ing flag smut suggests varietal rotation as a means of stamping out this 
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disease. On those paddocks most heavily infected with the disease it would 
be wise to sow Nabawa for one or two crops, then come back on to Waratah 
or any other high-yielding variety that yields well in the district. In this 
way about one-third of the cropped area would always be sown to Nabawa 
‘until the flag smut infection of the farm was i^educed to a minimum. 

Comments. 

The season was extremely dry in the early portion and then in some dis- 
tricts good rains were received so late in the season as to be of little use to 
the crop. These late rains, however, resulted in the production of second- 
growth heads in most of the crops. This was a serious disadvantage, as 
harvesting was interfered with. 

The standard of the crops throughout the competition was most satisfac- 
tory. As pure seed crops they were of high quality. One very gratifying 
feature to the Eoyal Agricultural Society, and also to the local agricultural 
^societies concerned, is the fact that even those competitors who were lowest 
on the list scored very well for trueness to type and purity, freedom from 
disease and cleanliness, thus showing that all those factors which the farmer 
has control over had been carefuly attended to, and it was only in the 
matter of yield that they were below the winning farmers. 


Western Wheat Area. 


H. 0. STENING, H.D.A., Chief Instructor of Agriculture. 

For the purpose of the championship field "wheat competitions the dis- 
tricts throughout the wheat belt have been regrouped so that a more 
equitable basis for competition may be provided between districts posses- 
sing somewhat similar climatic conditions. The value of this rearrange- 
ment of districts was particularly evident this year, for in no part of the 
wheat belt were wheat-gTowing conditions more severe than in the districts 
embraced in the western wheat area. So adverse was the season that fiive 
districts were unable to compete owing to the partial failure of the crops. 

The societies which conducted district competitions and which were 
represented in the championshij) were Bogan Gate, Condobolin, Dubbo, 
Gilgandra, Trundle, Tullibigeal (Agricultural Bureau), and Ungarie. 

Judging was commenced at Dubbo on 11th November, and completed 
at TTngarie on the 13th November. 

The Season. 

This was the third consecutive adverse season experienced in this district, 
and in no part of the wheat belt were conditions more unfavourable for the 
wheat crops. The rainfalls during the fallowing period were very meagre, 
especially so during the, spring and early summer, mouths. In most dis- 
tricts, no serviceable rain was received on the fallows until the first week 
in April, but as this was not followed up, the , soil dried out rapidly as 
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fclie result of fm^ueiit ^vimls mid tlio lack of rt^st'rves of subsoil iiioivStuM. 
Droughty conditions conlinncd throiigliont May, June, and July, and just 
when the wbeni crops wen* in a very criti(*til (*ondition tlie situation wu's 
saved ]>y good rains early in August. J)ry (vniditions then again Indd 
sway, (‘ombined with strong winds and frosty Wiaitlun*, as tin* r<'sult of 
which the (^rops in this <li vision w<n-t- rapidly bligliiiiig off, but again go<»d 
saving rains were oxiuTicneed at the (uni of Scpbanlxsr, thus averting an 
almost complete failure of the wlu*at crop in tlicse <listricts. With the 
expectation of warm wtiiither and with soil moisture, reserves at a mini- 
mum, it was considered that abnormally favourable spring conditions would 
be required to ensure ]>ayable yields, Imt the unexpected haiqxmed, and 
protracted cool weather and light sln^wers during October and K*ovembc£ 
l)rovided the best spring <jonditioiis expori("ricod for many years ami 
assisted the final development of the wdicat erops in a remarkable manner, 
thus considerably improving the yields. 

The Leading Crops. 

The particulars of tiu? iiriscc-wiimers are as follow:— 

K. H. Hubbard, The Wilgas,*’ Wongarbon CDubbo Society) ... I 
S. Thompson, ** I’arrawona,*’ Yalgogrin North (Ungarie Society).. 2 
W. Burrell, WoodsidoJ* Bearbong^(Gilgandra Society) 3 

Details of awards and of the crdtnral methods of each, competitor's crop 
are shown in the accompanying table. 

The entry whitdi won the championship was a crop of Nahawa, ©sti* 
mated to yield 26 bushels per acre on a very low rainfalT during the period 
from sowing to the ripening of the crop, and in which only one plant was 
detected that w*aB infected with flag smut. The success can be attributed 
both to judicious cultural methods, wdiich were the best of all the entries, 
and to the practice of crop rotation. A crop of oats was grown on the land 
during the year pree^^^ding the preparation of the fallow for the wheat crop. 

The second-priiso crop was also of the Wabawa variety, grown on new 
land, and estimated to return the highest yield in the competition. With 
the exception of a little take-all it was free of disease, but there was a 
sprinkling of strangers through the crop, and* as new land, it carried a. 
penalty of 6 points. 

Nabawa also formed the greater portion of the entry, winning third 
prize, the balance of 15 acres being of the Eiverina variety. The crop 
was grown on alluvial loam, and lacked uniformity, portions of the crop 
being very heavy. No flag smut was seen in the Nabawa, but its presence 
was detected in the Eiverina. -J^oints were lost for the presence of wild 
oat# and Mexican poppies* 

Leisoni from the Competition* 

ValUwing.~lii such an erratic season, with low rainfalls of 4 to 5 inches 
during the growing period in most districts, the production of an average 
ricre yield of 24A bushels for crops competing can be regarded as very 
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The Latest Information about 

PISTURE IMPROYENENT 


T he work of pasture improvement is uppermost in 
the minds of many Pastoralists and most Dairy 
Farmers at the present time, as landowners are anxious 
to increase the carrying capacity of their holdings and 
the production per capita of their stock. 

The natural pastures of Australia are the basis of 
national income, for they support practically the whole 
of the sheep and cattle of the country. Therefore the 
study of grasses and of the principles underlying their 
successful production are worthy of the greatest 
attention. 

In our usual catalogue of farm seeds for autumn 
planting we are this year publishing a long and very 
complete article summarising the information recorded 
to date as to the behaviour of the numerous grasses 
and forage plants under New South Wales conditions. 
In addition, suitable mixtures of varieties are suggested 
for a very large number of the varying soil and climatic 
conditions. 

The data has been compiled on the very best 
authority, and, without doubt, will be of the greatest 
interest to those who are considering laying down 
grasses on any of their lands. 

Write us as soon as possible and we will reserve a 
copy for you. 


ARTHUR TATES & CO. M 

Australia’s Greatest Seed Honse, 

BOX 3707'-c, SYDNEY, 

Wareboose : .l.84rl8S Sfusfa: 
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STRONG 

with the strensth of steel 


Beneath the beauty of the Dod 3 e Six is strength — the 
resilient strength that is inherent in steel Under the spar- 
Icling Finish and the luxurious upholstery i$ the all-metal 
Mono •> Piece Body, welded so that it is virtually one 
piece oF steel, anchored inflexibly to the chassis by 33 
bolts. Elimination body sills, lowering the centre of 
gravity, and use of a rigid eight -inch frame are Factors of 
safety in this unit construction. Thus is upheld the Dodge 
Brothers reputation for dependability that keeps old 
friends and that makes new ones For the Dodge Six. 

DQDEE BROTHERS SIX 

^ CHRySUR MOTORS PROOUa 

HARDEN and JOHNSTON, LIMITED 

' 117-131 FLINDERS STREET, STDKET. 
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ereditable. TA\i& result was made possible by fallowing', >apj>Jo- 

lueiiting the limited rainfall during the growing period with th^ moisture 
eunservcd in the soil prior to sowing. It was the adoption of this practice 
that assisted crops to hold otit so well during the droughty periods, aiul 
^Miablcd them to lauu'Ht from the saving rains on the two oc<'a>ions, in 
..\ugust and September. There could be no better demonstration ihan this 
result to emphasise that fallowing is the best drought insurancij for the 
wheat farmer. 

In consequence of the very dry conditions which prevailed during the 
spring and snmmer months, a minimum of cultivation has sufficed; no 
useful purpose is seiwed by cultivating fallows when in a dry state, while 
on the other hand it is sometimes conducive to an infection of t-ake-all 
in the subsequent crop. The depth of G inches to which the land was 
ploughed which produced the champion crop is considered excessive, but 
was done with the ob,fer*t of breaking up a hard pan. Such deep ploughing 
cannot bo recommended as a general practice in those districts, for not 
only is the additional powder required to plough the greater depth rarely 
compensated for by increased yields, but there is grave risk that insuffi- 
cient rain may be received to ensure the compaction of this tlepth of loose 
soil befoi'e the sowing period. Fortunately a good fall of 4 inches was 
registered at Mr. Ilubbard^s farm in February, which would serve the 
purpose of compacting the soil to the full depth of the ploughing, 

ymci^'ic.<f.“^The results of this competition constitute a complete triumph 
for the Habawa variety, the four entries represented by this variety filling 
the first four places in the awards, Tliis success is all the more meritorious 
when it is considered that Habawa is a comparatively new variety, and is 
as yet not very extensively grown. Since its introduction to this State 
four years ago, it has shown a remarkable resistance to infection by flag 
smut, and its apparent immunity to this disease under field conditions was 
(confirmed on inspection of the crops in this competition. Barely was a 
flag Hinut iufechid plant found in a crop of Nabawa, and then it was 
almost invariably idenMed as a variety other than Kabawa, This 
variety has also this year established a reputation as a drought resister 
and a jjroHfic yidder under varying conditions of soil and rainfall dis- 
tribution. 

The success of Penny in winning two of the local competitions repre- 
sented in this championship is an indication of its value as a yielder undo; 
dry conditions. As a late maturer it is a strong rival to Yandilla Kiii%' 
for the lighter soils, 

Waratah has not been so successful in this competition, and it would 
appear that, chiefly on account of its susceptibility to flag smut, there is 
a possibility of this variety being largely superseded by Uabawa, which, 
however, is of slightly later maturity, 

Seeding Operatiom . — The period of sowing of the competing crops was 
’ from ,mid^April to ipid^May, which may be, regarded as the, most suitable 
/:'iime'for sowing in these districts, and in every ipstoce the seed had been 
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graded and treated with copper carbonate with very satisfactory results. 
The rates of seeding varied from 46 to 60 lb. i^er acre, and the application 
of sui)erpliospiiate from nil to 86 lb. per acre. The crop that was un- 
manured and sown with the least quantity of seed was grown on alluvial 
soil at Gilgandra. On such a fertile soil, with its greater encouragement 
for stooling, the low rate of seeding was quite justified, but it would be 
interesting to test the efficacy of superphosphate on this soil. As previ- 
ously stated, the crop lacked uniformity, and although it had been fed off 
wdth sheep till the rains on the 12th August, the best portion of the crop 
was of good growth and density, and estimated to yield higher than any 
crop in the competition. 

In the ease of one crop in particular, the drilling of the seed had been 
very roughly performed, wide spaces being evident between drill-widths. 
Whil^ adjacent wheat plants may benefit to some extent by reason of the 
extra, space, still, a greater opportunity is provided for weeds to flourish. 
Straight drilling is also the most economical, for instance, if the space 
of one hoe is missed with a seventeen-hoe drill, it is equivalent to a loss 
of 1 ]>ushel in every seventeen. 


Northern Wheat Area. 

G. C. SPARK8, H.D.A., Manager, Qlea Innes Experiment Earm. 

Eleven crops were judged in the championship of 1929, representing the 
following districts; — Inverell, Delungra, Moree, Narrabri, Wee Waa, Bog- 
gabri, Gunnedah, Manilla, Taiuworth, Quirindi, and Coonabarabran. This 
is the largest field yet entered in the northern wheat area since the advent 
of distri(^t competitions, and it is a matter for congratulation that the 
nortliern wheat belt is now so well covered, practically every district of 
note being included. 

The ehampionsliip resulted as follows: 

J. E, Morris, Gowrie,” Gum Flat (Inverell) . . . , 1 

B. White and Sons, “ Braymont ” (Boggabri) , , 2 

Janies Oribb, Kooringa,^' Loomberah (Tamworth) . . Z 

Tlie competition was remarkable for the evenness and general high 
standard of the entries, only four points dividing the first seven crops. 

The Inverell crop was of Cleveland and grown on black basalt loam, 
being old land, cropped to maize in 1928, following a wheat failure in 192'7. 
The land was fallowed August, 1928, harrowed in January, and disced 
to a depth of 8 or 4 inches,. Sown in mid-May with a combine,^^ using 
50 lb. of graded, copper carbonated treated seed without manure. The 
fallow was heavily stocked with sheep, but the crop was not fed' bff, life, 
turned out an excellent crop, denate and well headed, standing strongly; 
but slightly uneven The estimated yield was thirteen 1^^ pear 
Points were dropped for ptirity oying to the presence of plants other 
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varieties of wheat; for disease due to the presence of llag* smut and a 
little foot rot, and for cheanlinoss due to a light infestation by black oats 
and variegated thistle. 

The Boggabri crop of Bobin and Warn tab was on a black (*iay Ioann also 
old land. It was s<*aritied in Axigust, lb28, harrowed in March and April, 
and sown on 20th May with r)J3 lb. graded seed. Tliis c'rop was dense, well 
headed, standing perfectly, vt^ry pure and true to type, cweii and absolutely 
weed free. The apparent yield was eJfwtui bags, and ihe eroi> v’ery 
healthy except for a trace oi Hag smut iii both vari(‘tios and a trai'e of loose 
smut in the Waratah only. Tliis was the most even crop of those inspected, 
and shared with the Tam worth and ISTarrabri crops higbest points for purity 
and type. 

The Tatnworth erox) was Waratah, grown on I'ed loam, summer fallowed 
in mid-February, harrowed a fortnight later, springtoothed late in March, 
harrowed mid- April, and sown late May with 58 lb. of graded seed, un* 
manured. The crop gave an apparent yield of twelve bags, but dropped 
a point on purity. Points were also lost owing to the presence of a little 
flag smut and a trace of loose smut and foot rot. The crop was practically 
weed free, but in this regard had a lower possible than the other placed 
crojjs, being only the fourth crop on the paddock under review. 

The Season. 

The April- October rainfall ranged from 421 points at Wee Waa to 
1,021 points at Quirindi, the average at the eight centres where records 
were kept being about 6^0 points. The summer rains were sufficient 
adequately to moisten the fallow, and the crop generally made a fairly 
good start. Although the cold, dry weather of early winter caused a 
serious check by delaying rooting, the spring was an excellent one and 
heavy grain yields were the rule. 


Baihfall on Crop and JETallow. 
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Varieties. 

The eleven entries included fourteen crops, the following varieties being 
represented: — ^Waratah eight times, Cleveland twice, Bobin, Canberra, 
Clarendon, Currawa once each. 

Cleveland, which has the distinction of being the winning crop, is most 
successfully grown in the later portions of the district, notably about 
Inverell and Delungra, and it would be generally inadvisable to use it very 
extensively elsewhere. 

Waratah is the wheat of the moment in the northern wheat belt and 
seems to fulhl requirements in a manner eminently satisfactory. 

Bobin is not largely grown, but the other varieties abovementioned are 
among the recommendations of the Department of Agriculture for that 
territory. Farmers have always shown a marked inclination to follow 
closely the results of the local farmers’ experiments, and are therefore 
quite up-tO‘date as regards selection of varieties. 

Rate of Seeding, &c. 

Ten of the eleven entries were from graded seed, and the seeding rates 
ranged from 41 to 60 lb., averaging 53 lb. Again ten bf the eleven were 
from copper carbonate dusted seed, -whilst the eleventh was not treated. 
ITo bunt was noticed in any crop, however, which seems to support the 
.opinion freely expressed in the northern districts that a few seasons^ 
treatment with copper carbonate will completely wipe out the disease. 

Crops were, on the whole, very satisfactory as regards type and purity* 
A very keen interest is manifested in seed improvement, and this is 
reflected in the general excellence of the crops which are now quite equu 
\m this respect to those of the other great wheat areas of the State. 
'During the past five years an extraordinary improvement in type ard 
! purity has been accomplished in the northern districts, and it is to be hoped 
that the successful effort will he sustained. 

; The Ooonabarabran crop in the extreme south-west of the area covered 
'was sown with 60 lb. of superphosphate and was the only manured crop, 
'Dp to the present superphosphate has not been found effective in increasing 
Vhesat yields ; it may have a value in hastening maturity, but for the pro- 
I sent, at least, there seems to be no justification for its use. 

I Diseases. 

I With the exception of flag smut, the amount of disease present in the 
•crop was comparatively slight. Leaf and stem rusts were present but not 
i severe. Bunt was absent although one crop was sown with untreated 
I seed. Loose smtit appeared in three crops, but only a trace. A light infeq- 
jtion of foot rot was also noted in several crops. ' j 

: 'Flag smut, however, was present in all crops inspected, ian'd in some case^ 
;th 0 infection was quite heavy, Tixis disease has i^wn a pregregsiVe 
increase of late, and the position is becoming seripus. L Public ^attention 
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should be directed to the dag smut rnguace; a large amount of informa- 
tion regarding this disease is available, and it is very essential that there 
should be a clear understanding of the best methods of control. 

Weeds, 

Compared with previous years there is an improvement in the cleanli- 
ness of the crops, black oats in particular being under much better 
trol. The Boggabri crop was entirely weed free, and the production oS 
an absolutely clean crop on old land is a performance of great merit, 
although, as may be anticipated, this crop was on long fallow. As 
has been stated on previous occasions the greatest justification for long 
fallow in the northern wheat districts is on the score of disease and weed 
control, as it seems unlikely that long fallow will give increased grain 
yields in normal years as compared with the system of summer fallow 
peculiar to this territory. It is, however, practically impossible to produce 
crops free of black oats unless an occasional long fallow is practised, and 
the policy adopted by progressive farmers is to long fallow their land 
once every three years. 

General Remarics, 

Four of the entries were on long fallow and the remainder on short 
(summer) fallow, the cleanliness of the crops generally indicating that 
the tillage operations were intelligently directed. There seems to have 
been an honest effort to cultivate promptly after rain, and the value 
of sheep on fallow is fully realised. It will be noted that the amount 
of cultivation given is never excessive and must have been skilfully 
applied to have secured such excellent results. The use of the combine * ’ 
is now almost universal 

The wheat position in the north is very bright. In past years the 
statement has been voiced that one good crop was enough to delay the 
advancement of scientific agriculture for a decade because on these highly 
fertile soils it was possible to produce high yielding crops in good seasons 
quite irrespective of the cultural practice followed. Be that as it may,, 
the gospel of good farming has now been accepted by the men that matteiv 
and it is unthinkable that northern agriculture can do anything but pro- 
gress. There seems now to be a complete understanding of the great 
fundamental fact that good farming is essential to good crops, and with 
the cheery optimism so pronounced in the great northern wheat belt I feel 
that in a very few years we shall see the standard of agriculture raised co 
a very high level 

. < ’•T .xr.r 

Southern Slopes Wheat Area. 


H. C, STHHIHG, Chief Instructor of Agmnltm. 

The district agricultural societies which conducted local competitions 
were: — ^Albury^ .Oorowa, Ooolamon, Oootamundxa> Oulcairn, .Hkftyy Mur- 
riimbidgee (Wagga), Murrumburrah,’,- Temora, The Bock (I’armers and 
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Settlors’ Association), and Young. This included the whole of the socie- 
ties in this division which competed in the previous year’s competitions 
with the exception of Burrowa. 

The rainfall distribution in this division is normally mure favourable 
for wheat growing than in any other part of the State, and even though 
a much better season was experienced this year in the southern portion 
of the division than in the northern, still there was ample justiheation for 
the new arrangement of districts. 

Judging was conimenced at Oorowa (m 2nd December, and completed 
at Murrumburrah on 5th December, 

The Season. 

The seasonal conditions were not regular throughout this division, those 
in the districts north of Wagga being much more severe than in the dis- 
tricts south of that town, in fact, the crops in the southern portion of 
the division scarcely suffered and were quite equal to or better than 
those of a normal season. The chief points of difference were that the 
seeding rains in April and May, and, to a less extent, in J une, were more 
abundant in the south, thus a better germination occurred and the crops 
made good early growth and covered the ground, thereby reducing the 
rate of evaporation from the soil during the dry winter months. For 
the ten months of the fallowing period, from June, 1938, to March, 1939, 
the rainfall averaged 11.86 inches, varying from 9.70 inches at Temoru 
to 14.07 inches at Murrumburrah. The summer was very dry, but satis- 
factory rains were registered in February and March. The rainfall during 
the efi:ective period, April to October, ranged from 6.77 inches at Temora 
to 11.09 inches at Oulcairn, with an average for the division of 8.40 inches. 
The total precipitation at Temora during the actual growing period, from 
th^ time of sowing to the rii^oning of the crops, was only 5,98 inches, 
while at Oulcairn 9.68 inches were registered for the same period. In 
the southern districts, the rains recorded during April were generally above 
average, but in the north they were much below averng-e, and as^ iio service- 
able rain fell during May, germination was vc^y faulty, (»s]>(Xiially on the 
heavier soils. Droughty conditions ruled during May, June, and July, 
but were broken by an excellent fall of rain near the middle of August, 
and towards the end of September another copious rainfall was responsible 
for the registration for these two months being well, above average. 

Although the rainfall for the effective period April to October was 
well below the average, still the conditions in the southern portion of the 
division were quite satisfactory for the production of high yields with the 
aid of the moisture conserved in the soil by fallowing. The rains during 

t he growing period in this part of the State is normally abundant, and 
is the general experience that better yields are obtained if the season 
^ a little on the dry side. 

A Severe late frost occurred on 23nd October and resulted in (‘unsiderable 
to crops, chiefly in low-lying situations. Its effect was also 
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noticed on some of the very late-matiiring straws in some of the competi- 
tion crops. As the result of the erratic season second gTowth occurred in 
many crops. This delayed harvesting”, while the uneven ripening is likely 
to cause loss of grain with varieties which are liable to shed. Some growers 
fire tempted to harvest befox*e the second gTOwth is ripe, but the presence of 
green grains in the sample reduces its milling value and is liable to 
dockage. 

Details of the points awarded in the judging*, and the particulars of 
the cultural treatment of the crops are set out in the accompanying table. 

The Leading Crops. 

The championship was won by a dense well-headed crop of iN'abawa, 
estimated to yield 38 bushels per acre and free from flag smut, as is gener- 
ally the case with this variety. Considering that the land had been under 
cultivation for over twenty years, the crop was also reasonably free from 
weeds, only a very odd wild oat being present. It suffered a little on the 
-score of purity, and there was a little variation in the maturity of the 
crop. The soil on which the crop was produced was a red to grey loam, 
originally timbered with grey box, yellow box, and huloke, and the success 
of the crop can be attributed to the excellent cultural methods which 
served the double purpose of conserving moisture and clearing the land of 
weed growth; the fallow had won the local fallowing competition. In June, 
the crop had been heavily stocked at the rate or ten sheep per acre, and 
the feeding off of the crop was completed in five days. 

The second prize was won by a “picture” crop of Tnrvey, which was 
,5 feet tall and so very dense that it was inclined to become tangled. It 
was well-headed and the ears were well filled, and from all appearances 
at time of judging promised a yield of 40 bushels per acre. The crop 
was well up to pure seed standard and was almost free from disease. The 
presence of saffron thistles and a few oats w’^as responsible for the loss of 
a few points. The crop was grown on a grey to red light loam whicu 
formally was timbered with yellow box and grey box. Much judgment 
was shown in the application of cultural methods. The land has been in 
cniltivation for very many years. The last crop was grown on the land in 
1926, thus being spelled for two years. 

The crop which gained the third prize was of the Yandilla King variety, 
estimated to yield 37 bushels per acre. A few points were lost owing to the 
presence of a little flag smut and a few wild oats and black thistles. The 
crop was grown on a red loam on which the last crop was grown in 1926, tha 
stubble of which had not been burnt. The methods adopted in the cultiva- 
tion of the fallow were designed to control weed growth in addition to 
conserving moisture, and the result has been quite siatisfactoi^y. 

Special mention is made of Mr. MolTs fine crop of Y^iindilla King 
which was estimated to return the highest yield in fhe compeflition, viz., 
42 bushels per acre. TTnfortunately, the presence of diseases an4> 
growth precluded it from winning distinction. ‘ ' . V 
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Lessons from the Competition. 

(Julkml j\leiho(lfi , — All eoiiipetiturs j^-ivou hite11iM’<?nt to 

tliOir^e phases of jiioderu faniuii^’ 'whieh aim at maintaijiinu' aii 

aih^cpiate supply of moistiin- in tlio soil for tli(» n<‘(‘(ls of the wheat rrop. 
The prodnctioii of hl^‘h yit^lds iuKl(‘r nnfavonrahh' otniditions, rau.i’in^' up 
to 4:;^ bushels per acre and with an avi*raK<‘ of bushels for all on>p,s 
in the (*om petit ion, is an indicaition <»f the success that has been attained by 
the competitors in their application nf scientific methods to cultivation. 

The ploughing' of the fallow was performed sufiicJontly early, consisted 
with the climatic conditions in this division, and a soil mulch wa-- creatiid 
by cultivating: the fallow early in the spring. As thcTO is some diversity 
of opinion in regard to the use of the harrtovs, it is interesting to nnt** that 
excepting in two instances the initial cultivation of the, fallows was per- 
formed with the harrows. The chief advantage of the use of the harrow*^ 
in th(‘ early spring is tlmt a soil mulch is created in minimum time at a 
period when delay would result in a loss of soil moisture* by evaporation; 
furthermore, it prepares and pulverises the soil which is siftful by the 
subsequent working with tlte cultivator to form the seed bed, ami it also 
facilitates the succeeding operations with the cultivator. 

It is pleasing to note that the us(* (»f the rigid- tine scarilier is becoming 
more general. It is significant that of the sevm competitors who culti- 
vated their fallow’s with this implement, four of them occupied the first 
fotir places in the awards, and had the highest yielding crops. For the 
shallow cultivation shortly before sowing particularly, the rigid-tine 
scarifier is the most satisfacstory implement, for it is most effective in 
cultivating to a uniform slialkm’ dei^th and it exerts a compressing action 
on the seed herd, leaving a level top to the coinpacted sub-sxirfaee layer. 
This permits an even depth of sowing in moist compacted soil, thus 
ensuring a ready and uniform gf*rmiTiation and rmilting in an even 
and vigorous crop. 

Vnnciws, — ^“By winning the duunpionshij) and being represented in mov*^ 
<*ritrjeH than any other variety, Nabawa can be (daimod to be the most suc- 
cessful variety in the connect ition. Taktm in conjunction with its bucccbs 
in the western and Riverina championship competitions, l^abaw’a is well 
entitled to the distinction of '‘the wheat of the year.’^ It is truly a 
remarkable performance, <*Hp(H*ially when it is taken into a<*couiit that only 
a comparatively small area the vari<dy is as yet grown in this State. 
Whether its success will be sustained in future seasons remains to be 
proved, but its results in 'farmers^ experiment plots during the past foul* 
seasons are most encouraging. It has proved itself a good yiolder under 
varying conditions of soil and climate, resistant to drought and flag smut, 
and there are indications, too, that it is fairly resistant to rust. 

Tandilla King runs Nabawa very close as the most hu<*cessful variety, 
being the winner of the third prize and re^)reHentod in two and pjirt of a 
third entry; it also has to its <*redif the liighest yield (42 bushels 3 >er acre) 
An the competition. 
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Ttirvey, by securing* second prize, witb. an estimated yield of 40 bushels 
per acre, has demonstrated that it is a consistent yielder. It has nou 
been quite so prominent in the competitions in the southern districts 
during’ the last three years as it was formerly. The same remark may be 
made with regard to Waratah, but the nature of the seasons has not per- 
mitted early maturing varieties to show to best advantage, and it may 
still be considered the most reliable early-maturing variety. 

Seeding Operations . — The time selected by competitors for sowing varied 
from the last week in April to the last week in May, which is the most 
favourable period for sowing in the districts included in this division. 
The rate of seeding ranged from 53 to 90 lb. per acre, with an average of 
69 lb. per acre. There has been a tendency in recent years to increase the 
quantity of seed that is sown, but results of experiments indicate that there 
is no justification for the adoption of such high rates of seeding as 90 lb. 
per acre. How^ever, it is preferable to err in sowing too much than too 
little seed, for an over-thick stand can be thinned out by harrowing the 
crop, but if the crop is too thin it is difficult to apply a satisfactory 
remedy. 

The quantity of superphosphate applied varied from 60 to 112 lb. per 
acre, with an average of 82S lb, per acre. It will be noted that the two 
highest yielding crops were fertilised at the rate of 112 lb. per acre. It 
may be accepted as an axiom that the better the fallow the more response 
there is to heavy applications of fertilisers; this is due to the increaseri 
quantities of soil moisture and nitrates that are made available for the 
needs of the crop. 

Sowing seed too shallow was the cause of many faulty germinations 
this season. The ideal depth for sowing is about 2i inches, so that the 
seed is sown in the moist compacted seed bed. However, if there is no 
moisture at this depth, and it is available at half an inch to an inch deeper,, 
then it is advisable to drill deeper into the moist soil. Por this purpose 
the drill is much preferable to the combine. If, however, there is insuffi- 
cient moisture available in the top 4 inches, the seed should be sown as 
shallow as possible. Should heavy rain fall shortly after sowing deeply 
there is a danger of the surface soil running together and the soil should 
he lightly harrowed. 

Diseases . — The dry copper carbonate treatment was used for the preven- 
tion of bxmt by all competitors. Bunt was detected in two crops, in one 
of which only one infected head was found, the other was the result of 
sowing seed that was known to he smutty. 

Flag smut was much less in evidence than was the case in the competi- 
tions in the drier districts, probably as the result of the more rapid ger- 
mination of the crops. As infection by flag smut takes place in tfee ear^ 
seedling stage, ie., between the time the grain first sprouts and &e first ^ 
green shoot appears, it follows that the shorter the time it takes to pam ' 
through that stage the less risk there is of infection. 
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Pure Seed, 

Growers Recommended by the Departmknt. 


The Department of Agriculture publishes monthly in the AgricvUural (kizvitt a hat 
of growers of pure seed of good quality of variou.s crops in order to enootirago those 
who have been devoting attention to this sphere of work, and to enable farmeis to get 
into direct touch with reliable sources of supply of such seeds. 

A grower’s name is added to the list only (1) after the crop has been insi>ecie(l durmg 
the growing period by a field officer and favourably reported upon, and (2) after a 
sample of the seed has been received by the Under Secretary, Department of Agriculture, 
Sydney, and has satisfactorily passed a germination test. 

Intending purchasers are advised to communicate direct with growers regarding thp 
prices for the seeds mentioned hereunder. In the event of purchasers being disHatisfien 
with seed supplied by growers whose names appear on this list, th<‘y are requested tL 
report immediately to the Department. 

Pare seed growers are required to furnish each month a statement of the quantity (|>t 
seed on hand. Such statement must reach the Department, Box 36a, G.P.O., Sydnem 
not later than the 12th of the month. 


Wheat — 

Aussie 

Bobin 

Cadia 

Canberra ... 


Clarendon 
Early Bird ... 
Pederation ... 


Hard Pederation 
Marshall’s No. 3 

Nabawa 


Penny 

Eiverina 

Tmrvey 


... J. Parslow, “ Cooya,” Balladoran. 

C. A. Wright, “ DuUa Dufia,” Dubbo. 

... H. J. Harvey, ‘‘Kindalin,” Dubbo. 

... J. B. White and Sons, “Braymont,’* Boggabri. 
W. W. WatJon, “Woodbine,” Tichbomo. 

P. Penfold, “Bluevale,” Boggabri. 

Manager, Experiment Parm, Oondobolin. 

H. J. Harvey, ” Kindalin,” Dubbo. 

J. Hodgson, ” Studholme,” Armatree. 

E. J. Johnson, “Iona,” Gunningbland. 

W. G. Law, “ Thistledown,” Gilgandra. 

J. B. White and Sons, “Braymont,” JioggabrL 
... L. G Pryor. “Eriston,” Gunnodah, 

... J. B. White and Sons, “ Braymont,” Boggabri, 
... W. A. Glenn, Thyra Bead, Moama. 

H. J. Harvey, “ Kindalin,” Dubbo. 

E. J. Johnson, “Iona,” Gunningbland, 

W. G, Law, “ Thistledown,” Gilgandra. 

W. Twigg, “ Kirwee,” Armatree. 

... H. J. Harvey, “Kindalin,” Dubbo. 

... G. W. Forsyth, “ Glencoe,” WaUondbeen. 

B. J . Stocks, “ linden Hills,” Cunningar. 

... Whitfield Bros,, “Gamble,” Binnaway. 

H. J. Harvey, “ Kindalin,” Dubbo. 

J . Hodgson, “ Studholme,” Armatree. 

W. G- Law, “ Thistledown,’* Gilgandra,. 

G. R. Lee, “ Oakwood,” Dubbo. 

J. Parslow, “ Cooya,” Balladoran. 

W. Twig^, “ Kirwee,” Armatree. 

J- B. White and Sons, “ Braymont,” Boggabri, 

G. A. Wright, “ DuUa DuUa,” Dubbo. 

Sons, “ Braymont,” Boggabri. 

... Whitfield Bros,, ** Gamble,” Binnai^ay. 

W. G. Law, “ Thistledown,” Gilgandra. 

W, W. Watson, “Woodbine,” Tiohborno. 

J. Hodgson, “ Studholme,” Armatree, 

H. J. Harvey, “ Kindalin,” Dubbo*. 

W. G. Law, “ Thistledown,” Gilgafidra. 

G. R, Lee, Oakwood,” Dubbo. 

P, Odewahn, Ctdcairn. 
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Wkeaf — continued. 
Union 


Wandilla ... 


Waratah 


Watclmaan ... 
Yandilla King 


Oats — 


Mnlga 


... W. A. Glenn, Thyra Road, Moama. 

H. J. Harvey, “ Kindalin,” Uubbo. 

W. G. Law, “ Thistledown,” Gilgandra. 

... H. J. Harvey, “ Kindaiin,” Uubbo. 

J. Parslow, “ Cooya,” Balladoran. 

C. A. Wright, “ Uulla UuUa,” Uubbo. 

... W. W. Watson, “Woodbine,” 'richborne. 

F. Penfold, “ Bluevale,” Boggabri. 

L. G. Pryor, “Eriston,” Gunnedah. 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Condobolin. 

H, J. Harvey, “ Kindalin,” Uubbo. 

E. J. Johnson, “ Iona,” Gunningbland. 

J. Parslow, “ Cooya,” Balladoran* 

B, J. Stocljs, “ Linden Hills,” Cunningar. 

W. Twigg, “ Kirwee,” Armatree. 

J. B. WMte and Sons, Braymont,” Boggabri. 
... L. G. Pryor, “Eriston,” Gunnedah. 

... Whitfield Bros., “ Gamble,” Binnaway. 

H, J. Harvey, Kindalin,” Uubbo. 

G. R. Lee, “ Oakwood,” Uubbo. 

S. E. Nash, “ Lockwood,” via Canowindra. 

... Manager, Experimenl Farm, Condobolin. 


Sorghum — 

Collier ... Under Secretary, Uept. of Agriculture, Box 36a, G.P.O., Sydney- 

Feterita ... Under Secretary, Uept. of Agriculture, Box 36a, G.P.O,, Sydney. 

Saocaline ... Mr. A. S. Pankhurst, William Street, Singleton. 

Sumac ... Under Secretary, Uept. of Agriculture, Box 36a, G.P.O., Sydney. 

White African Under Secretary, Uept. of Agriculture, Box 36a, G.P.O., Sydney. 


A number of crops were inspected and passed, but samples of the seed harvested have 
not been received, and these crops have not been listed. 


Eainpall Summary fob 1929. 

A GLANCE at tbe rainfall map of tbe State for the year 1929, which has come 
to hand from the Commonwealth Meteorologist, shows that the coastal dis- 
tricts and portion of the southern tableland meteorological divisions were 
the only sections of the State which received more than normal rainfall for 
the year. The southern tableland division was 1 per cent, above the normal, 
the north coast 25 per cent, above, Hastings, Manning and Hunter dis- 
tricts 37 per cent, above, metropolitan area 20 per cent, above, and the 
south coast 27 per cent, above. The remaining portions of the State were 
below normal for the year, the upper and lower sections of the western divi- 
sion being 66 and 33 per cent, below, respectively; north-west plains 25 per 
cent,, central-western plains 41 per cent., Eiverina 22 i')er cent., north-west 
slopes 16 per cent., central-western slopes 25 per cent., south-western slopes 
24 per cent., northern tablelands 4 per cent., and central tablelands 3 per 
cent, below normal. 


PhyUcmthus gasstromii PbovedTPoisonous. 

The Poison Plants Committee of the Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research has reported that the plant PhyUanihus gasaircmU, family 
EuphorlmcecB, has been collected in several districts in Hew South Wales 
and is invariably cyanogenetic. 
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Wheat Crop-growing Competitions^ 1929. 

Extracts prom the Judges’ Reports. 


Parkes and Adjacent Centres. 

H. BABTLETT, Senior Agricultural Instructor, 

A LOW moisture content of subsoils due to scanty rains over the fallow 
period; fair rains in March and April, and a rather dry May making 
doubtfully moist seed-beds, and resulting in a patchy germination of the 
crops; dry conditions until mid- August, suggesting a wheat crop failure 
in the West; fair to medium rains from mid- August onwards, saving the 
crops and making possible the harvesting of a 40 per cent, yield — such is 
a brief history of the seasonal conditions experienced in that portion of 
the West adjacent to Parkes during the production of the 1929 wheat crop. 

The Ramfall. 

The following table shows the rainfall for the fallow and growing perio<ls 
at a number of the centres at which competitions were held: — 


Rainfall Records, 1928-29. 


! 

Parkes 

Average. 

1 Parke'i. 1 

1 

E, J I 
Johmoii. 1 

Forked. 1 

1 i 

TritiKHe. 

1 

Bogan 

Gate. 

Con- 

dobolm. 

Mauildr'i 

(8.Murrav> 


Points 

Points 

Points 

j Points 

' Points 

1 Points 

^ Points 

1 Point 

1U38 

June 

237 

fallow Period (Jui 
80 114 1 

le, 1928, 
167 

io March, 1929). 

1 133 94 

85 

171 

July 

187 

259 

' 192 

230 

165 

186 

165 

237 

Augu<!t ... 

187 

87 

68 

73 

58 

68 

37 

77 

September 

170 

34 

36 

37 

34 i 

1 49 

40 

61 

October ... 

154 

130 

1 101 , 

96 

91 

136 , 

1 118 

188 

Hovember 

142 

75 

> 56 I 

60 

57 

57 1 

1 57 

122 

December * 

190 

Nil. 

2 1 

4 

2 1 

Nil 

11 

12 

1029. ^ 
January 

210 

10 

1 13 

1 

34 

6 

3 ' 

Nil 

February 

142 

121 

' 36 1 

255 

106 1 

177 

102 

364 

March 

168 

2X3 

97 1 

247 

1 07 1 

126 

52 

- 400 

Total on 
fallow 

1,787 

1,009 

714 

1,160 

776 

899 

670 

1,63$ 


Growing FerM {A'pnl to October 1929.) 


April 

146 

117 

121 

131 

141 

135 

85 

1 78 

May 

159 

74 

58 

45 

58 

86 

43 

64 

June 

237 

97 

76 

129 

67 

94 

70 

94 

July 

187 

27 

22 

26 

25 

25 

40 

20 

August ... 

187 

219 

151 

189 

148 

148 

247 

131 

September 

170 

132 

66 

73 

82 

94 

147 

68 

October ... 

154 

66 


66 

112 

J4_ 

126 

86 

Total dur- 


1 






1 

ing grow- 
ing period 

1,240 

732 1 

1 607 

659 1 

633 

‘ 666 

1 

1 757 

1 

541 

Orand Total 

3,027 

1,741 

1,321 

1,819 j 

1,409 

1,565 

1,427 

2,179 
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The Number of Entries. 

Although crops deemed of competition standard Avere fewer in number 
than in some past years, most centres promoted a wheat crop-g’rowing con- 
test, the number being nine, and the total competitors sixty-hve, com- 
pared with eleven associations and 145 competitors for the previous year, 
in which a record num]>er of entries was received. 

The following table shoves the number of entries from each association 
for the two years: — 


Association. 

Forbes P.A. and H. Association 


No. of Entries. 
1928. 1929. 

22 7 

Parkes P.A. and H. Association ... 


15 

8 

Tj’uiidle P.A. and H. Association ... 


11 

5 

Peak Hill P.A. and H. Association 


... 5 


Bogan Gate P.A. and H. Association 


19 

12 

Tullamore P.A. and H. Association 


16 

... 

Oondobolin P.A. and H. Association 


18 

11 

Manildra P.A. and H. Association 


11 

6 

Nelungaloo Agricultural Bureau ... 


14 

7 

Tiohborne Agricultural Bureau 


6 

6 

Murrumbogie Agricultural Bureau 


8 

... 

Gunning Gap Agricultural Bureau 




3 

Total entries 


... 145 

65 

Total societies 


11 

9 


The data collected during several years of crop judging enable the trend 
of the factors contributing towards increased yields to be indicated. 

Supeiphospbate* 

The average quantity of superphosphate applied per acre to competition 
crops of recent years is shown in the following table: — 


Superphosphate Applied to Competition Crops. 


Locality. 

3024. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 



lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Parkes 


42 

53 

51 

64 

69 

70 

Forbes ... 


42 

42 

51 

60 

58 

64 

CondoboBn 



... 

... 

... 

50 

50 

Bogan Gate 



40 

50 

55 

65 

66 

Tuflamore 



»«• 

38 

40 

58 


tIJrundle ... 


1 

... 

40 

56 

65 

59 

Peak Hill 


' 39 1 

1 40 

50 

61 

59 

... 

Manildra 


! ... : 

36 


62 

64 

70 

Nelungaloo 


! ,,, 1 

... 

... 

66 

69 

67 

Tichborne 

...! 

! ' ... 

... 


54 

65 

58 

Murrumbogie 

1 

... I 

... 

... 

... 

... 

52 1 

... 

Goradgery 

...| 

42 i 

52 

49 

57 

... i 

... 

Gunning Gap 


j 

... 

... 


j 

m 


The %ure6 show that m the production of the best crops of the locali- 
ties there has been a general trend to increase the amount of super- 
phosphate. Although 10S9 has been a year when perhaps the heavier ^ 
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application would not show to advantage, yet the best cu’ops were grown 
with an amount at least eqxial to xhat used in 192b. While judging, many 
observations were made ol unmaimred striiis which promised not more than 
half the yield of the adjoining area, to which GO lb. or more of super- 
phosphate had been applied. 

All competition crops in 1929 were fertilised with superphosi)luit(‘. 


The Seed Used. 

The average amount of seed now used throughout the West is remark- 
ably constant, and it appears as if the most suitable amount has been deter- 
mined; as an instance, every grower in the Bogan Gate com]petitiou 
applied 60 lb. per acre. Pure, graded seed of high quality is now gener- 
ally used. 

The following average amounts of seed were used in the various dis- 
tricts in the 1929 <*ompetition: — ^Parkes, 61 lb.; Porbes, 64 lb.; Condolwlin, 
53 lb.; Bogan Gate, 60 lb.; Trundle, 55 lb.; Manildra, 70 lb.; Manildra. 
69 lb.; Tichborne, 60 lb.; Gunning Gap, 60 lb. 

All crops, except two submitted by one grower, were treated with dry 
copper carbonate powder as a fungicide, and not one bunted head oi 
wheat was observed during the whole of the judging. 

Por each of the seasons 1928 and 1929, 197 per cent, of the crops sub- 
mitted have been treated with copper carbonate. 


The Varieties. 

The numbers of crops of each variety entered in the 1929 competitions 
were as follows :—Waratah, 27}; Wabawa, 9; Turvey, 0; Tandilla King. 
6; Penny, 3; Hard Federation, 1; Lotz, 1; Canberra, 4; Federation, 2; 
Jay Wonder, }; Gresley, 1; Bena, 4; total, 65 entries consisting of twelve 
varieties. 

The placing of the varieties in the nine competitions held in 1929 was 
as under: — 


Variety. 


Number of Placinas. 


Waratah 
KabaWa 
Turvey ... 
Penny ... 

Bena 

Yandilla King 
Fedeiation 
Hard Federation 
Canberra 


^ are caiematea on tne baaw of 3 for first pla 
ex points for the nine competitions would, thus be 54. 



Points.* 


I Percentage 
of 


3rd. i 1 

Points. 

Zh 

MUNI 

324 

1 

n 

204 

2 

7 

12-9 

... 

6 

U-i 

1 

4 

7*4 

... 

4 

7‘4 

... 

3 

6-5 

1 

, 1 

1-5 

i 

j i 

•7 


Maxiniiiiu 
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A review of the proportions in which varieties have been entered in 
these competitions in recent years is interesting. The following table 
gives the percentage of entries of certain varieties since 1924 : — 


Percentage of Entries of Certain Varieties, 1924-1929. 


Variety. 


1 1924. 

j 1925. 

1926. 

1927. j 

1928. 

1929. 

Oanberra 


28 

38 

23 

18 i 

14-8 

6-1 

Waratah 


3*5 

13-4 ' 

21-6 

31 

46-8 

42*3 

Federation 





JO 1 

10-0 

3-1 

Bena 

... 




9 i 

7-2 

6-1 

Ffabawa 





1 

1-7 

13*8 

Turvey 



■** i 

... 

... j 

2-4 

9-2 


These figures taken in conjunction with the percentage of points scored 
hj the principal varieties afiord further interesting data. The following 
table gives these details for 1928 and 1929 : — 


Percentage of Points Scored. 


1928. I 1929. 


Variety. 


I^ercentage 
of Times 
Entered. 

Percentage 
of Points 
Scored. 

Percentage 
of Times 
Entered. 

Percentage 
j of Points 
j Scored. 

Canberra 


14*8 

6*1 



6-1 

1 *7 

Waratah 


46-8 

66*0 



42-3 

32*4 

Federation 


10-0 

6*1 



3-1 

; 5-5 

Bena 


7-2 

1-5 



e*i 

1 7-4 

Nabawa 


1*7 

4*6 



13*8 

204 

Turvey 


2*4 

1*5 



9-2 

1 12-9 


The most noticeable facts shown by these tables are the decline in 
popular favour of Canberra since 1925, the popularity and success of 
IVaratah since 1924, and the introduction and success of Nabawa from 
1928. 

Cultural Methods. 

The number of crops grown on fallowed and stubble land in each com- 
petition and the average number of times the fallow was worked in each 
locality in 1929 are shown in the following table : — 

Average IsTumber of Fallow Workings. 


Crops '.Average Number 

on I ’ of Timop 

Stubble, Tallow Worked.* 


3*4 

4*9 

2-4 

4-0 

2 2-6 
4*8 
4*9 

!:/, 4*5 

4*0 


The ploughing, or Initiai worMng of the grouM. and sowing, If done with a seed drill, have not 
been included in the number of worlclnga, where tlm combined, drill wa& used it -been eounted m 
ftworMng. 


Locality. 

Number of 
Crops 
Exhibited. 

Crops 

on 

Fallow, 

Forbes ... 

7 

7 

Parkes 

8 

’ 8 

Trundle , 

5 

5 

Bogan Gate 

12 

32 

CondoboHn 

11 

9 

Manildra 

6 

6 

Nelnngaloo 

7 i 

7 

Tichbome 

6 i 

6 

Gunning Gap 

' 3 j 

3 
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The numbei" of times the fallows were worked is considerably less tor 
19S9 than 1928, due to tlae exceptionally low rainfall and the few oppoi’-* 
tunities i>resented for cultivation. 

The only disease of material importance this year was ila^ smul, and 
some very heavy infections came under notice. The feeding-oti' of 
ceptible varieties appeared to increase infection, though further confirma- 
tion of such observation is advisable. A very noticeable occurrence wa< 
the heavy infection of the late stools, such stools being promoted by the 
feeding-off and the mid-x^LUgust rains. Nabawa again proved to he free 
of the disease. 

Bunt was entirely absent from all crops, while only traces of foot -rot 
and take-all were observed. Loose smnt w’as only seen as light infections. 


Dubbo and Adjacent Districts. 

B. M ARTHUR, H.D.A., Senior Agricultural Instructor. 

This portion of the western district has been subject to a run of thr(*e 
consecutive years of unfavourable seasonal conditions for wheat -growing, 
generally affecting* most centres (though grasshoppers were largely respon- 
sible for poor yields in many localities during 1928), and culminating in a 
year almost comparable to 1902 in the sparseness of the rainfall, e8pe(.‘i- 
ally during the sowing period. Yet in spite of these disadvantages the 
five leading P. A. and H. associations, namely, Cumnock, Bnbbo, Gil- 
gandra, INTarromine, and Wellington were again able to conduct local crop 
competitions, and the district was able to provide the winners of the first 
and third prizes in the Western Districts Championship Competition pro- 
moted by the Eoyal Agricultural Society in the person of Messrs. (N. IT. 
Hubbard, ^^The Wilgas;’’ Wongarbon, Dubbo, and W. Burrell, «WotxI- 
side/' Gilgandra. 

The entries were not large, totalling forty-nine, of which forty-three 
were submitted for the jtidge^s inspection. This is the smallest entry for 
sevex’al years, but large entries could not be expected in a season such as 
the one just experienced, and associations did well to obtain sufficient to 
keep the movement going and maintain interest. 

The average yield of all competitor’s crops was estimated to be 18.2 
bushels, while the highest yield was computed at 35 bushels per acre. 

The Season. 

ilfter fair average rains during Jiily, 1928, which enabled those start- 
ing early to make a fair job of the initial plowing, or working, the rain- 
fall during the next six months did not exceed 3 inches in any locality, 
and the falls that did occur' hardly warranted the ground being worked 
nor allowed much further ploughing to be done. This long dry spell was 
also accompanied by sey^rAl v^y windy days, and by abnoxmally hpt 
summer weather during^'* January, 1029, with the temperature on 
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Announcing the 

Morris Cowley 

Fabric Saloon 



'J’HIS particular model is positively the 
greatest value ever ofiFered in a high- 
grade saloon, and challenges comparison 
with any other car in its price group. 
Leather upholstered throughout, fully 
equipped, this Morris Fabric Saloon 

is the most astounding value ever 
offered to a discriminating motoring public. 
You obtain the flexibility of an open car, 
with the comfort of a closed saloon. Silence, 
freedom from drumming, increased accel- 
eration, together with a delightful sen- 
sation of luxury and comfort. 

Distributors for New South Wales: 

MORRIS (New South Wales) LTD. 

WBLtlA-M HOUSE 
lOMll 8TRW, SYDNEY 

’]NioiieF26i2ia01i3ties.) ' ■ ' 
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Tough Triangle 
B Fit Perdriau for greater 
pJlptge — economy ! 
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Obtainable at all Garages 
and Tyre Dealers^ 


Perdrian 
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days over 100 deg. Fah. These conditions did not permit of many oppor- 
tunities to conserve, or retain soil moisture, and fallows were nearly dried 
out by the end of J anuary. 

Fortunately heavy thunderstorms, of a variable and patchy nature, oc- 
curred on several occasions during February, and aggregated 2 to 5 inches 
or more. This allowed fallows to be worked; and further rains during- 
March and early April enabled a fair seed-bed to be created by those who 
took immediate steps to make use of this opportunity to give their areas, 
neeessaiy workings. 

Those fanners who sowed early after the Easter rains reaped the benefit 
of a good germination, but those who delayed, or were not ready, found 
conditions extremely dry during the balance of April and all through 
May, with a consequent patchy germination, especially on the heavy Wel- 
lington, Cumnock, and Narromine soils. 

A light, soakiaig fall early in June mended things somewhat, but 
another long dry s))ell until August tested out the crops thoroughly, and 
spelled the failure of many, as stock had, in the interim, been turned in 
to feed them off. 

Good rains during August caused a wonderful recovery in many crops 
not too far gviie, and further useful, though light, rains during September 
and October ensured at least some return off those areas where the 
germination was at all satisfactory. ' Hail was responsible for losses in 
some centres during October, and the late rains cairsed much secondary, 
or green growth to appear, thus unduly delaying harvesting operations* 

Green grains have affected the sample at times, but otherwise the grain 
is fairly well filled, and of good colour. 

The rainfall for the fallow and growing periods at various centres vas 
as follows: — 


EAiNFAiiii Table. 



Cumnoolc. 

Gilgandra. 

Butbo. 

UTarromine. 

Wellington. 

Fallowing Period — (July, 1928, to 

Points, 

Points. 

Points. 

Points. 

1 Points* 

March, 1929). 

Orotving Period — 

1929. 

902 

898 

957 

831 

884 

; 

April 

78 

186 

130 

88 

: 109 

May 

82 

12 

34 

36 

’le 

June 

81 

83 

64 

35 

! 81 , 

July 

28 

54 

88 

70 

1 73 

August 

156 

114 

115 

138 

100 

September ... 

U 

132 

96 

80 

119 

October 

133 

96 

193 

118 

155 

Total ... 

622 

676 

720 


663 

Grand Total ... , 

- - - r, - 1 

1,S24 

1,574 : 

1,677 

I,, aw 
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Cultural Details. 

Thirty-nine out of the forty- three entries were sown on fallnwi^d I a ad, 
the preparation of whioli was commenced on dates varying: from hohruary, 
1928, to October of that year, with the greater nurabor commeiK'im^’ during 
June, July, and Augmst. Disc ploughs or sundercuts were larg‘ol\ prciorred 
to mouldboards, the proportion being 2b to 10. One was prepared with a 
rigid-tined cultivator. This implement is now being used in thi^ jM<rr.inii of 
the west with great success, and its use must become more exleusive, as it 
can be worked to a uniform and shallow depth, and at the same time d<‘.u]s 
effectively with weeds. 

Cultivations were mostly given with springtooth implcmenth, t*tiirii!hine,s, 
or harrows, but the disc implements are still used far Too h'tM|ueni:1y 
approaching seeding time, with consequent ill-effect on the s(.'<*d-bed and 
condition of the surface soil on many soils. 

The following table shows the average number of workings given in 
comparison with past local competitions. Where the crop was snwn with 
a combine it has been counted as a working. 


Average Number of Fallow Workings. 


District. 


iTumber of 
Crops 
Exhibited. 


Average Number of Fallow Woikiiius. 


1929. 


1928. 


1927 


Cumnock 



^ ! 

4-0 

4*8 

3*2 

Dubbo 

... 

... ... 

n !, 

4*9 

6*6 

5-S 

Oilgandra 

... 

... ... 

11 

2-3 

4-6 

4*3 

Narromine 

.. . 

... ... 

6 

3-2 . 

6-2 


Wellington 

... 



9 i 

4-0 

5*8 

2*5 




43 

3-7 

I 5-6 

[ 

1 


Taking into consideration the fact that opportunities for working fal- 
lows were very limited during this past season, the number of cultiva- 
tions given is well up to the average of other years, and points to the 
fact that enlightened farmers are recognising the necessity of grasping 
every opportunity to cultivate their fallo^vs in order to conserve moistui^e, 
keep down weeds, and assist in necessary soil consolidation. 

Thirty-nine of the crops were sown with combines and only four with 
seed drills, showing how much the combine is in favour with farmers. 


Time and Rale of Seeding. 

All competition crops were early sown, once again demonstrating the 
fact that early sowing is best. This year was exceptional, in that the 
rainfall during the sowing period was much below average. The dry con- 
ditions could not have been anticipated, or greatly increased areas would 
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have ibeenj put in after the soaking, early-April rains. A fanner's 
operations, in spite of the best of up-to-date methods, are still somewhat of 
a gamible, and it is very easy to back the wrong horse.” 

The quantity of seed used has fallen ofl‘ this year at Gilgandra and 
Narrumine, but the other districts have maintained an averag’e of about 
1 bushel as heretofore. Eate of seeding tests during the past two years 
have favoured the lower rates of seeding below^ a bushel, but with a retu)’n 
to better seasons a heavier amount of seed will probably pay best, and 
it is also in keeping with the trend of modern practices — although grad- 
ing, and dry treatment of the seed both tend to increase germination re- 
sults. 

The following table shows the time of sowing and the average amounts 
of seed sown. 


Average Amount of Seed Sown. 


Bistrict. 

Month Crop Sown. 

Amount of 
Seed per Acre. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

Cumnock 


3 

3 


Ib. 

60 

Dubbo 

• •• 

9 

1 

1 

[ 58 

Gilgandra 


8 

3 


50 

Nan*omine 


4 

2 


50 

Wellington 

... 

8 

1 1 


60-5 


All crops except four were treated with dry copper carbonate. Two 
crops were untreated, and two were treated with formalin. Only slight 
traces of stinking smut wei*e seen, and these were in untreated or for- 
malin-treated crops. 


Varieties of Wheat Used. 

^Ibe varieties placed in each of the Competitions were as follows: 


- Bit-triet. 

Wace, 

Second flace. 

Third Place. 

Cumnock 

Dubbo 

Gilgandra 

Narromhie *..j 

Wellington ...| 

Yandilla King Turvey I N'abawa. 

Kabawa ...> Waratah Bena. 

Kabawa ... Bena... ... ,..i Turvey. 

Marshairs No. 3 Turvey Bena, Bobin, Turvey. 

Nabawa | Turvey I Yandilla King. 


Nabawa did best with three wins and one third; Tandilla King obtained 
one hrst and one third, while Turvey was consistent by being represented 
in three seconds and two thirds. 

Only eleven varieties were sho^n, and Turvey, Nabawa and .Waratah 
were the most popular in that order, with eleven, ten and eight exhibits 
resi^ectively. , , , , 
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The slower wheats showed out to best advantage this season, a. 
spring* rains favoured them more than earlier maturers. Of the cl 
varieties exhibited, six were slow growers, three mid-season, and 
quick maturers. 


late 

even 

\wo 


Fertilisers. 

Out of the forty-three crops judged only live (two each at Gilgandrc^ 
and Xarromine and one at Wellington) were not manured with super- 
phosphate. The averag'e amounts used at the various centres were: — Cum- 
nock, '56 lb.; Dubbo, 65 lb.; Gilgandra, 46 lb.; IN'arromine; 60 lb.; Welling- 
ton, 54 lb. 

The quantities were slightly less than in the previous two years, but 
this was largely due to economic considerations of cost during hard times. 


Flag smut is the only disease of any serious consequence in the greater 
portion of this western district, and where it is causing any serious 
economic loss farmers are taking steps to combat it by sowing certain 
varieties which show a high degree of resistance to it under field condi- 
tions, such as: hTabawa, Wandilla, Riverina, Exquisite, Bunyip and Flor- 
ence, and to a lesser extent Yandilla King and Bobin. Susceptible varie- 
ties such as Canberra, Ware tab, Hard Federation, Turvey, etc., are 
gradually being replaced. This disease was fairly prevalent in some places 
this year, the dry sowing conditions no doubt being largely responsible* 

Take-all and foot-rot were ratiier in evidence in the Cumnock district, 
and do a certain amount of damage there every year. Fortunately they 
have not spread to other parts of the west so far. 

Stem rust developed quickly in all late-grown or secondary growth, but 
the majority of the crops were too forward to be injured to any extent* 
Frost was again responsible for some damage to crops at Cumnock and 
Gilgandra. in the fiowering stage. 


Central-western District. 

W. B. KEELE, H-B.A., Senior Agricultuml Instructor. 

Despite the extremely adverse season experienced throughout the Cen- 
tral-western District, the seven agricultural associations which have con- 
-ducted competitions for the past five years again competed, while Oudal 
P. and A. Association made its initial effort. The total number of entries 
was eighty-eight, which, under the circumstances was excellent, and indi- 
cates the value which wheat-growers themselv^ place on these competi- 
' tions. ' . ' ' 
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Tie following associations conducted competitions: — 


Entries, 

Cowra P. A. Association. Open Competition II 

,, „ Under 640 acres Competition ... 7 

„ „ PaJlow and Crop Competition ... 3 

*Grei3leU P. A. H. Association ... 13 

Bugowra P. and A. Association " 12 

Molong „ 8 

Cudai „ 11 

Canowindra „ 7 

*Ooma Agricultural Bureau 11 

Oranbury Agricultural Bureau .5 

Total 88 


♦areafell and.Ooma competitions were judged by Mr. B. W. Kedley, Cowra Experimental Earm. 


Rainfall 

The rainfall for the fallow period (1st August, 1928, to 31st March, 
1929) and the effective growing period (1st April to 31st October) on the 
holdings of the competitors who secured first place in each competition was 
as follows: — 

Rainfall. 



Oowra. 

Cano- 
windra, 
S. Nash. 


Oudal and 
Oranbnry, 
H. 

1 Balcombe. 



Month. 

F. C. 
Bowlands 
and Sons. 

F. L. 
CoThe 
and Son. 

Eugowra, 
0‘Nea 
and Bowen 

Molong, 

Bradley 

Bros. 

Grenfell 

Post 

Office. 

1928. 

Points. 

Points. 

Points. 

Points. 

Points. 

Points. 

Points. 

August 

78 

75 

68 

77 

98 

36 

88 

September 

118 

39 

36 

58 

74 

27 

72 

October 

257 

137 

141 

222 

200 

152 

116 

ISTovember 

105 

103 

74 

122 

81 

78 

UO 

December ... ... 

45 

8 

0 

16 

, 10 

0 

6 

1929. 

January 

21 

0 

25 

0 

39 

0 

9 

February 

134 

352 

256 

374 

232 

185 

173 

March 

267 

293 

348 

275 

286 

211 

255 

Total on Fallow ... 

1,025 

1,006 

848 

1.144 ! 

1,030 

688 

829 

April 

May 

494 ' 

85 

1 

68 

51 

64 

141 

70 

40 

60 

85 

92 

98 

62 

June 

212 

155 

140 

60 

176 

86 

126 

Jtdy 

18 

11 

25 

0 

31 

18 

15 

August ’ 

168 

204 

196 

215 

177 

127 

183 

September 

88 

85 

103 

92 

124 

90 

91 

October ! 

100 

69 

33 

47 

73 

86 

66 

Total on Crop ... 

1,144 

649 

617 

567 

j 723 

569 

683 


The season was the worst ever recorded in the Oentrahwsest — ^the rain- 
fall for both the fallow and growing period of the wheat orop being the 
lowest on record. 


0 
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It was witli diiHcxilty that the initial ploughing of the fallow was done 
early or properly, and the absence of spring and early summer ra'ms made 
fallow working almost impossible. February and March rains were good, 
but very patchy, and enabled the fallow to be brought into fair condition;, 
they enabled some consolidation of the subsurface soil to be effected, 
which up to this time had been impossible. The seeding rains were light, 
and only where the late summer rains were properly conserved was a com- 
plete germination secured. Generally spealdng,. the germination w’as 
quite satisfactory, and, if on the thin side, was advisable in vie^^* of tJie 
dry season which followed. 

The extraordinary light winter rains followed by a dry spring up to the 
end of October were responsible for short, poorly-stooled crops generally. 
The wheat headed remarkably well under the circumstances, and assisted 
by rain in early ISTovemher filled wonderfully well indeed. 

At the end of October a heavy frost was experienced, which did consider- 
able damage throughout the district, and in the Oudal section hail did con- 
siderable damage to crops nearly ready for the header. 

The dry conditions were particularly severe on pastures, and farmers 
were forced to feed off hard their growing crops, which adversely affected 
the yields to a considerable extent. 

As flag smut and foot-rot were rather prevalent also, the wheat-grower 
had a host of adverse conditions with which to contend this season, and 
under the circumstances the crops were remarkaibly good. 


The Winniiig Blocks. 


The following were the points awarded the winning entries:- 


Afisoi^ation. 

Name. 

' 

Varieties. 

K 

s 

tr> 

1. 

§1 

'll 


1 

1 

1 

f 

ts 






ir 

1 

1 

"fl? 

p 

1 

Cowra(Op€B 

Competition.) 

Cowra(S40acJeP 

C. nowlaiida 
Sons. 

1 

1 

m 

27^ 

X9i 

9i 

28^ 

35 

IS9| 

n, CoTfce & Son ... 

Waratah & Nabawa 

m 

28^ 

16 

Si 

29^ 

25 

127 

W. HcCafEiey & T. 0. 
Sloano. 

TandUia King ... 

la 

28i 

m\ 

9 

29 

28 

: 182 

Engowia. 

C. Sf. BowenI 

Waratah 

19 

m 

18^' 

8 

1 27 

29 

ISO 

Clidal & Crim- 
Iwiry. 

H. J. Balcombe 

Survey 

20 

2S 

18 

8 

1 99| 

SO 

iss^ 

KoSong ... 

Bros. 

Turvey 

20/ 

20 

17i 

i 8i 

m 

22 

1254V 

Canjowindra ... 

a.B.Na8h 

Waiatab 

20 

m 

m. 

, 9 

; 27 

'25 

1 120 


, .A.Wangh 

JdarslialFs No. 3 

20 

29 

m 

' Ov 

^ 291 j 

2$ 

i 120 
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Cultural Methods of Winners. 

W. -7, McCaffrey and T. G. Sloane (Grenfell). — The winning* block in 
Grenfell competition was situated on a medium red loam soil. It was 
4ise-ploug*lied 5 to 6 inches deep in July, disc-cultivated in January, 
harrowed February, and combine-sown witli Yandilla King mid- April, 
using 65 lb. coioper carbonate treated seed and 65 lb. superphosphate. Points 
were lost chiefly for foot-rot and take-all, impurities, and weed growth. The 
prospective yield was 28 bushels, and the crop a very well grown one for the 
.season. 

A. Waugh (Ooma). — The Ooma Agricultural Bureau conducts this com- 
petition annually for a cup presented by Ur. G. Simpson, Grenfell. The 
winning crop was of MarshalPs (ITo. 3, sown 4th May on August^Septem- 
ber fallow, which had been springtoothed and harrowed in November and 
again prior to drill sowing, with 60 lb. graded and copper carbonate treated 
■seed with 60 lb. superphosphate. This was a particularly pure block, but 
lost points for weed growth, unevenness and obvious dry weather damage. 
It was estimated to yield 23 bushels. 

F. C, Rowlands and Sons (Oowra). — This crop won the open competi- 
tion for the Werribee Cup and the combined Fallow and Crop Competition 
^jonducted by the local society. It eventually secured first place in the 
Eoyal Agricultural Society’s Championship for the Central Slopes 
Division. 

It was sown from 8th to 12th May on an excellent fallow, which had been 
mouldboard ploughed early in September and harrowed, springtoothed 
and harrowed February, disc cultivated end of April, driE sown and har- 
rowed. The crop was not fed off. The variety was Waratah, sown at the 
rate of 66 lb. graded and copper carbonate treated seed with 80 lb. super- 
phosphate, per acre. The total rainfall on the growing crop was 7| inches. 
It was a wonderful crop for the season, particularly as regards evenness 
tind density. It was very clean, in excellent filling and ripening condition, 
and well up to pure seed standard. Most points were lost for disease — ^foot- 
rot and fiag smut being present. The yield was estimated at 35 bushels 
per acre. 

Messrs. F. C. Eowlands and Sons have a wonderful record in these 
•competitions. In the last five years they have gradually improved their 
position in the Eoyal Agricultural Society’s Championships, occupying 
fourth place in 1925, securing the third cup in 1927, eecond in 1928 and 
first in 1929. They won the local cup presented by Mr. H. iS. Henley twice 
in succession and three times in all, and with this year’s crop seeur^ the 
first win in the Werribee Oup and annexed the cup presented for a fallow 
and c»op over a three-years’ period by the South-western Shows 
tion. This record is probably not equalled by anyone in the Btat^ atid 
is worthy of the highest praise.' ‘ ' 
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F, L, J5. Qorhe and Son (Oowra). — The Under 640 aeres Competition 
was won with an excellent block of Nabawa, 35 acres, and Waratah, 15 
acres. It was sown lYth to 21st May with 55 lb. graded and dry-treated 
seed and 50 lb. superphosphate. The fallow was mouldboard ploughed 
August, harrowed February, disc cultivated March and end of April, 
harrowed in front of the drill and a week after drilling. It v/as an excep- 
tionally clean, pure and disease-free crop, but variations in soil combined 
with the dry conditions, affected the evenness and condition thv. crop. 
The anticipated yield was 25 bushels per acre. 

M, jD. Bowen and 0. O'Neil (Eugowra). — This was an excellent crop ox 
Waratah, sown 15th to 18th May with 60 lb. copper carbonate treated 
and graded seed and ^0 lb. superphosphate. It was not fed oh. The 
fallow was disc ploughed 5 inches deep in iSeptember, harrowed Novem- 
ber, combined January, harrowed February, combined April and May, 
and drill sown. This was a particularly well-grown crop for the season; 
it was somewhat uneven and showed a little weed growth, but was pure, 
reasonably disease-free, and with a prospective yield approximating ten 
bags. These competitors won the local competition in 1928 also. 

H. J, Balco'rnbe- (Cudal and Cranbury). — The winning entry in Cudal P. 
and A. Association's first effort was a particularly fine block of Turvey, 
which was sown third week in April with 65 lb. graded and copper carbon- 
ate treated seed and 60 lb. superphosphate. The fallow was mouldboard 
ploughed in August, combined October, harrowed November and Janu- 
ary, combined February, and combine sown. It was not fed off. The 
growing crop received 6,70 inches of rain. It was outstanding as regards 
purity and cleanliness, only dropping half a point for both these items* 
Disease was very little in evidence, and except for some thinness and 
faulty germination on the rise, was a dense, even crop. The ears were 
long and well filled, the block promising a 30 bushel return per acre. Mr. 
Balcombe won the Canowindra Competition in 1927, and with the present 
crop secured third cup in the Eoyal Agricultural Society's Championship 
for the Central Slopes Division and first place in the Cranbury Bureau 
Competition. 

g. F. Nmh (Canowindra). — A very pure block of Waratah sown on 
August fallow commenced with the mouldboard plough; springtoothod 
February; combined and harrowed March; rolled to consolidate prior to 
combine sowing; followed by the harrows. Seeding was at 75 lb. with 
70 lb. superphosphate per acre. In addition to its purity it was remark- 
able for evenness, condition and light disease attack. Its appearance wae 
marred a little 'by„ the presence of a few black oats, and some frost damage 
reduced the yield which was estimated at 25 bushels per acre. 

Bmdley Bros, (Molong). — ^This was Turvey sown mid-April with a 
bushel of dry treated seed and 56 lb. superphosphate* The fallow wae 
mouldboard ploughed in August; combined in February; harrowed March; 
and combine sown. The rainfall on the crop for the growing period waa 
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only 5.65 inches and the lack of density was inevitable. It was very piirCj 
carryi^ig a little disease and reasonably free of weed growth. It was an 
even crop in very good ripening condition and promised a 22-bushel yield. 


The Varieties. 

The following table shows the varieties judged and the number of 
‘‘placings”: — 


Varieties. 

Total 

Entries. 

ITumber of Time's Placed. 

Pirst. 

Second. 

TMid. 

Waratah 




29 



5 

Nabawa 




8 

i 

1 

... 

Yandilla King 




18 

1 

H 

3 

Turvey 





3 

n 

4 

MarahalPs No. .3 





1 


1 

Bena 




3 



... 

Purple Straw 




2 


i 


Penny 




1 



... 

Canberra 




1 



... 

Exquisite ... 




1 



4 

OurraWa 




1 



»*■ 

Florence 




1 



... 

Jay’s Wonder 

... ... 



1 

1 


... 

Baroota Wonder 




i 




Nizam 




1 i 



... 

jdEard Federation 



... 

\ i 



... 

Numba 


... 

... 

1 



i 


The number of varieties, seventeen, was the same as in the previous 
two years. The table shows the continued popularity of Waratah and its 
continued success in the Central-western competitions. It is interesting 
to note that 33 per cent, of the varieties judged was Waratah, 20 per cent. 
Yandilla King, 15 per cent. Turvey, 9 per cent. ISTabawa and 6 per cent. 
MarshalFs liTo. 3. Kabawa has not been so outstanding as in other dis- 
tricts, although it was placed twice out of eight entries, Grenfell had five 
entries of Nabawa out of thirteen, the best occupying fourth place. Tan- 
dilla King and Turvey are both very popular, the latter again producing 
the higher proportion of wins. The excellent performance of such popular 
varieties as Waratah, Yandilla King, Kabawa and Turvey under fee 
drought conditions which prevailed this season, is of particular interest 
and indicates that their popularity is well deaerved- , ; 
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Rate of Seeding and Superphosphate. 

The quantities of seed and superphosphate applied at each centre shows 
considerable variation as shown by the averages given in the table below. 
Compared with last year a slight increase in both seed and sr.perphosphntc 
is noticeable. The amount of superphosphate is not high, and the evi- 
dence of winning blocks is that it could be substantially iner(‘asod goii(3r- 
ally on well-fallowed ground. 

tb. 

Rates of Seed and Superphosphate. 




Oren- 

Bugow- 

ra. 

Cowra. 

1 

1 Canow- 

Cudal, 



Cran- 



fell. 

Open. 1 

1 

640 ac. 

1 indra. 


1 

bury. 

Seed per acre 

... 

lb. 

61-0 

lb. 1 
60*3 

lb. 

61*3 

lb. 

650 

lb. 

68*0 

lb. 

65*0 

lb. 

68*5 

lb. 

62*8 

lb. 

1 64*0 

Superphosphate 

acre. 

per 

66*5 

62*0 

67*7 

69*4 

60*0 

62*1 

! 

57*0 

53*2 

00*4 


Tmeness to Type and Parity. 

The competitions this season were conspicuous by the large proportion 
of blocks up to pure-seed standard. The following averages were obtained 
under the heading Trueness to Type” in the poipts awarded in the 
various competitions: — Grenfell, Cowra and Oudal 19, Ooma 18.Y, Oanow- 
indra and Cranbury 18.5, Eugowra 18.3 and Molong 18 out of a possible 
20. In no section have wheat-growing competitions been more conspicu- 
ously successful than in encouraging the use of pure seed and the elimina- 
tion of badly-mixed, poor-type seed. It is almost rare to come across a 
competitor these days who does not grade or clean his seed or who employs 
any other method for bunt prevention than the dry copper carbonate 
process. 


Prevalence of Disease. 

The most conspicuous diseases were dag smut and foot-rot* The aver- 
age points awarded under the heading Freedom from Disease ” for each 
competition show, however, that they were not present to a very damaging 
extent. In the Grenfell district dag smut was much worse than the average 
for the competition shows, owing to dve out Of thirteen blocks enteri‘d 
being Nabawa. The average points awarded were:^ — Grenfell 27.4, Eugowra 
27.8, Oowra 27.7, Canbury 27.7, Oanowindra 26.7, Oudal 27.8, Molong 28.5, 
Ooma 27.9. 


Fallow CaUvaiioits. 

Owing to the low rmhfall during the fallow period and the absence of 
weed growth frequent fallow workings were not possible or advisable. In- 
sufficient rain made it impossible to consolidate the subsurface soil until 
Febmai^ and then not sufficiently. The loose condition of the soil was 
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moslA noticeable right up to judging time. The number of workings giyen 
was from three to five, the harrows and combine being used most. It is 
noteworthy that four of the winning blocks were sown with the drill. This 
machine was certainly more reliable for sowing this season when the soil 
■^as in a half dry condition and a satisfactory germination somewhat 
doubtful. 


Yields. 

The average yield of all the blocks judged over the whole of the Central 
Western competitions was 22,9 bushels, though the yields varied from 12 
to 35 bushels per acre. The twenty-seven blocks occupying the first three 
places gave the excellent average of 27.2 bushels per acre. These results, 
on an average rainfall over the fallow period (August to March) of 9.22 
inches and during the effective growing period (April-October) of 6.00 
inches, are remarkable and are unmistakable evidence of the effectiveness 
of the present-day dry-farming methods advocated by the Department. There 
is no doubt that the general adoption of these methods in this, the driest 
season on record, prevented a repetition of the disastrous crop-failure 
years of 1902 and 1919. 


Northern District. 


MARK H. REYNOLDS, H.D.A., Senior Agricultural Instructor. 

Three field wheat competitions under the Royal Agricultural Society's 
conditions were conducted in this district last season, viz., Tamworth (by 
the P. and A. Society), Quirindi (by the P.A. and H. Association) and at 
Manilla (by the Farmers and Settlers’ and the Business Men’s Associa- 
tions). In addition Quirindi Society conducted a 20-acre contest, judged 
under the same scale of points. 

Seasonal Conditions. 

Either just prior to or just after the commencing of cultivation in 
February, bounteous rains occurred which favoured soils that could quickly 
take them in and hold them, i.e.j, soils of the self -mulching type. It is 
significant that thirty-six of the forty-eight entries were on this class of 
soil, and in each competition the leading crops were grown on this soil 

Conditions were most unfavourable, with lack of rainfall to enable rcK^t 
development to reach deeply-stored moisture and produce normal growth 
until August. From then on satisfactory rains were received. Owing to . 
the rapid growth induced on the stunted crc^ hy these late rains, the 
plants were somewhat rank and mere subject to rust. Those crops that 
came away in April or May paostly escaped rUst^. , j- , 
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The following table shows the rainfall for the fallow and growing 
periods at eaeh of the centres: — 


RAINPALn. 



Tamworth. 

Qnirinai. 

Manilla. 

1928— 




July 

395 

357 

308 

August 

16 

10 

Nil. 

September 

30 

15 

Nil, 

October 

111 

134 

60 

November 

155 

290 

174 

December 

124 

139 

3 

1929— 

. 



January 

189 

128 

106 

February 

450 

493 

465 

March 

60 

99 

64 

April 

170 

266 

191 

May 

36 

68 

17 

June 

108 

19 

97 

July 

93 

68 

40 

August ... 

269 

264 

250 

September 

100 

64 

100 

October 

90 

127 

128 

November 

169 

110 



The bounteous rains of February stood to the crops when the roots made 
contact, generally after August. 


The Varieties. 

The following table shows the number of times each variety exhibited 
was entered and the average yield at each centre: — 


Competition. 


Tamvorth 

*mm9, 

♦tinirindi (50 acres) 
(SO acr^) 


Varieties ard Average Yield. 


I'd ^ 

S-brt 'a 

•5^ S 


I 


U 7\ 
13 5| 


a 2 


1 , 

4817 31 


81| 

27i 

33| 

33 


83 


201 2 


m 


p 


I 


31 


31 


20 


Sl|' 1 


5 20? 


m i| 

I 


d 

I 




s| 


I 


34 , 2 32 

i i 




26 


S’-d 

S’® 


34 2 32 

i . ’ 


27... 

' ! 

27| 1 


26 


87^1 

28 




26 


20 


, * Other varieties that’ocotiired, eacli oswe as part of aa entry were ;^In tihe QnJrindi oontest— 
IW, Oonwbaolcan6Lii8cl>4j at JiamilWPnwn ana 




ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


ROYAL EASTER 
SHOW 

MOORE PARK, SYDNEY 

iSth to 26th APRIL, 1930 

Eleven Days - - - - Five Nights 

£14,000 PRIZES £14,000 

ENTRIES CLOSE; 

EXPORT BUTTER and CHEESE .. 3rd to 12th February. 

WINES 4th March. 

HORSES (including Trotting Events) . . 0 . 8th March. 

CATTLE 1 0th March. 

PIGS 10th March. 

POULTRY, PIGEONS, CANARIES, and 

CAGE BIRDS , . . . .. .. 11th and 12th March. 

DOGS AND CATS . . . . . . . , 1 3th March. 

AGRICULTURE (including Fruit and 

Apiculture) . . . . . , . . 1 4th March. 

DAIRY PRODUCE (except Export Classes) 14th March. 
WOODCHOPPING CONTESTS . . . . 24th March. 

Schedules and Entry Forms on Application. 

G* O. SOMERVILLE. 

Endeavour House, 

33 Maccfuarid Place, SYDNEY. 
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A New 
and Bigger 

DELCO 

UGHT 


THE new 4-cyIinder Delco Light plants have a capacity of 
* 1,500 watts and are supplied in the following types 
Battery charging, non-battery, and combination automatic 
and battery-charging. 

The plant illustrated — Model 15C3 — is pre-eminently suitable 
for large estates and farms where electric power can 
advantageously be used for operating water-pumps, milking 
machines, light machinery, and that very necessary comfort, 
Frigidaire Electric Refrigeration* 

The^ generator of the combination plant operates auto- 
matically on all power loads exceeding 300 watts. The 
4-cylinder, valve-in-head engine is entirely closed and 
efficiently air cooled. It can be used to full capacity of 
3 h.p. to work belt-driven appliances. No cranking to start 
or shutting off to stop is necessary* As power requirements 
are increased the engine starts automatically. Instantaneous 
service at the touch of a switch* 


Write for Booklet AG* 


Disirihuiors : 


WARBURTON FRANKI LTD. 

307-315 Kent Street, SYDNEY 

Melbourne Brisbane 


Product of General Motors. 
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Comments. 

Type and Purity , — At Manilla some entries classed as Major were con- 
siderably mixed with two or three other varieties; however, the Waratah 
especially was very good in this locality. 

Evenness , — Owing to the prolonged germination period, from April to 
August, and the occurrence of second growth, several crops had delayed 
ripening. 

Condition , — In some instances feeding-off bare till August resulted in 
good crops, but this was aided by the opportune spring rains. Late- 
maturing crops were somewhat rank in growth where spring rains were 
bounteous, making them more subject to rust, and this reduced the yield. 

Diseases , — At Tamworth twenty-one entries were dusted with dry copper 
carbonate, and sixteen were free of bunt. In one entry each of iWaratah, 
Aussie, Canberra, Riverina and Nabawa, bunt was found, but rarely. At 
Quirindi all the eight entries treated with copper carbonate were free of 
bunt, while one treated with bluestone showed bunt rarely. 

At Manilla bunt was fairly prevalent in one untreated crop, but with 
the exception of one crop of Riverina in which a patch of several yards 
was infested, the crops treated with copper carbonate were free. Loose 
smut was generally present to a minor extent, though most prevalent in 
Canberra. Flag smut was present to a light extent in most crops, except- 
ing FTabawa, and to a very slight extent in Wandilla and Currawa, which 
were usually free. Take-all and foot-rot were a mild infection, the majority 
of the crops being apparently free. In those early-maturing crops that had 
turned by mid-October, very slight damage was caused by rust, but the 
remainder were rusted more or less severely, the outbreak being attribut- 
able to the rain and moist weather in mid-October and early November. • 


Fukther Opinions Eegarding the “Farmers’ Handbook.’' 

The fifth edition of the Farmers^ Handhooh was published in the latter half 
of last year, and has been well received, it being claimed by some reviewers 
to have no equal in any part of the world, certainly not in Australia. 

Here are a few further extracts from review notices : — 

Farming is a tremendously big subject, yet in this comprehensive work 
no important phase is missed, and each chapter is written with an apprecia- 
tion of the practical problems on which the man on the land wants informa- 
tion . — The Sydney MaU. 

Profusely illustrated, and dealing with practically every phase of agricul- 
tural operations, this comprehensive handbook should prove of very con- 
siderable value to farmers . — Journal of Agriculture, South Australia. 

It is a real farmers^ mde mecum, — The Queenslander, Brisbane. 

The fifth edition of the Farmers' Handhooh contains a fund of biowledg^ 
on problems with which the man on the land is confronted from, day to. day, 
^The WeeUy Times, Melbourne. ' 

Copies can be purchased from the Department of Agrii^lttpe, Box BSa, 
G.P,0., Sydney, or from the Government Printer, PhiEip-^'Weti, 
price 11s. 4d,, including postage. , ' ^ 
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Cabbage and Catdif lower T^rials* 

Bathurst Experument Farm, 1929,''., 


J, A. WILLIAMSON, H.D.A,, Experimentalist* 

Experiments to determine the most suitable varieties of cabbages and cauli- 
flowers to grow in the Bathurst district were again carried out during the 
past season. 

The land on which the trials were conducted is of a granite loam nature, 
which had previously been cropped with beans and then fallowed from July, 

1928, until February, 1929. After ploughing in July, farmyard manure, 
applied at the rate of 30 tons per acre, was ploughed under in the early 
spring. The land was cultivated whenever necessary to control weeds and 
conserve moisture, and was in excellent condition at the time of trans- 
planting in February. The seed was sown in the seed-beds on 8th J anuary, 

1929, and a good germination and satisfactory early growth were obtained 
in each case. The seedlings were transplanted on 18th February, being first 
dipped in a solution of commercial liquid paraffin emulsion and water to 
control cabbage moth. 

Good rains during the latter part of March were of benefit, but the dry 
conditions and heavy frosts during the greater part of April checked the 
growth of all varieties. The mild conditions in May were favourable to the 
earlier varieties, although the light falls of rain were of little consequence. 
During June and July the conditions were particularly trying, as, apart 
from hard frosts, the light falls of rain experienced were generally acjcom- 
panied by boisterous drying winds. These conditions wore serious factors 
in retarding the growth and maturity of the later varieties. The siitiatlon 
was improved somewhat during the latter part of August, when the milder 
conditions and fair falls of rain revived the later maturing sorts, but best 
growth was prevented by the lack of rain during September, The good 
fallowing, heavy manuring, and careful and Judicious inter-cultivation 
after rains of any consequence were the chief factors in producing success- 
ful crops this season. 

The rainfall during the growing season, 18th February to SOth September, 
was as follows: — February 165 points (rain falling on 3 days), March 258 
points (5 days), April 163 points (3 days). May 72 points (6 days), June 
119 points (6 days), July 34 points (7 days), August 186 points (13 days), 
.Septfem er 110 points (6 days); total, 1,10' points (rain fallin on 49 
days;. 
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Cauliflowers. 

The first caulifiowers were cut on 8th June, Maitland Market and Early 
Phenomenal being the earliest, as in previous trials. The results from 
fifty plant rows are given hereunder: — 


Results of Cauliflower Trial. 


Variety. 

First Date 
Harvested. 

Percentage 

Harvested. 

Size. 

Early — 

Maitland Market 

8 June 

92 

Medium. 

Early Phenomenal 

8 „ 

92 

Medium. 

Pour Months Special Giant ... 

15 „ 

84 

Medium. 

Early Snowball 

18 „ 

70 

Small. 

Early SnoWwhite 

6 July 

84 

Medium. 

Early Greenleaf 

6 

22 

Small, inferior. 

Four Months Strain 

2 Aug. 

74 

Medium to small. 

Clarendon Early Mammoth ... 

2 ,, 

68 

Medium. 

Eat ^ — 




Six Months Departmental 
Selection. 

Six Months Special Giant . . . j 

21 Aug. 

90 

Large to medium. 

1 Sept. 

92 

Large. 

Phenomenal Mainerop 

6 „ 

92 

Large. 

Five Months Strain 

9 » 

72 

Fairly large. 

Six Months Strain 

13 „ 

' 68 

Fairly large. 

Five Months Special Giant ... 

16 „ 

68 

Large to medium. 

Late Metropole 

3 Oct. 

j 72 

Medium. 


Maitland Market was the best early cauliflower this past season, followed 
by Early Phenomenal, Early Snowwhite, and the four month strain of 
Special Giant in the order named. The remaining early cauliflowers, viz,, 
Early Snowball, Clarendon Early Mammoth, and Early Greenleaf, were 
much inferior to the first named varieties in evenness of maturity, size, 
and quality. The most unsatisfactory early cauliflower was Early Green- 
leaf, the marketable plants of which were an inferior small type, the 
majority forming aborted heads. 

Maitland Market has proved the best early cauliflower under test to date, 
and is it intended to take this variety as the standard early variety at this 
centre. 

The best late cauliflower was a strain of the Six Months Special Giams, 
which was followed by Phenomenal Mainerop and the Departmental strain 
of Sis Months Special Giant. The first two varieties mentioned had better 
covered and protected heads than the Departmental strain, which was 
rather unsatisfactory in this respect. 

The Six Months Special Giant has proved the most satisfactory main 
crop variety in tests at this centre, and is well worthy of adpption as the 
standard main crop variety. 
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Cabbages. 

The first cabbages were cut on 8th June, the varieties Golden Acre and 
Enkhuizen Glory being the first to mature, followed by a local strain of 
Succession. The results are tabulated hereunder ; — 


Eesults of Cabbage Trial. 


Varieties. 

Bate of First Cut. 

Percentage 

Cut, 

Weight P 
Plot of If 
Plant's. 

Drumhead Group — 



lb. 

Early Drumhead 

16 June 

84 

315 

White Bnmswick 

20 „ 

60 

155 

Succession (local strain) ... 

18 „ 

88 

340 

Succession (Departmental strain) 

18 „ 

94 

410 

Succession (European) i 

20 „ 

76 

100 

1 

Ballhead Group — 




Enkhuizen Glory 1 

15 „ 

86 

358 

Danish Ballhead 

21 „ 

80 

2S0‘ 

' Clarendon Early Ballhead 

16 „ 

72 

26ti. 

Copenhagm Marlcet Group — 




Copenhagen Market 

21 „ 

72 

184 

Golden Acre 

8 „ 

70 

215- 

Wakefield Group — 




Winningstadt 

18 „ 

88 

324 

Enfield Market 

18 „ 

90 

270' 

lacape 

18 „ 

76 

170' 


The best main crop cabbage to date at this centre has proved to be Suc- 
cession, the local strain this season being far superior to the European 
strain, while the Departmental strain was somewhat superior to tho com- 
mercial strain. Succession is of the drumhead type, and the hearts are 
generally large and firm. The only other promising variety of the drum- 
head type this season was Early Drumhead, a fairly early, modium-.-ized 
variety. 

The most satisfactory early variety was Enkhuizen Glory, which is of the 
Ballhead type. This variety had very solid hearts of medium ske, and 
showed excellent keepii^ qualities in the field; quite satisfactory hearts 
were harvested in late September. Danish Ballhead and Clarendon Early 
Ballhead are of similar type to Enkhuizen Glory, but were not so satis- 
factory. 'Winningstadt was considered the best early to mid-season variety 
after Enkhuizen Glory. It is a medium-sized early variety with a pro- 
nounced pointed heart, which is very solid and keeps well in tho field. 
Enfield Market resembled Winningstadt, but was not as satisfactory, while 
laeape, also a pointed type, proved a very inferior variety. 
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The Citrus Red Scale 


Peogbess Report on Fumigation and Spraying 
Experiments. 

A B, WOODHILL, B.So.Agr., Assistant Entomologist. 

Since the introduction of calcium cyanide dust as a fumigant in 1923, a 
considerable amount of experimental work has been carried out by the 
Department of Agriculture in connection with this method and some reports 
on experiments carried out in 1924, 1925, and 1926 have already been 
published by workers other than the writer. 

In these experiments the table in use for many years for the pot method 
of fumigation 1 oz. of potassium cyanide per 1Y5 cubic feet of space 
under the tent) was used as a basis. In 1924 it was demonstrated that 
dosages of calcium cyanide as high as 1 oz. to 62 cubic feet could be 
applied late in the afternoon or at night without causing any serious 
injury. In 1925 C*) an experiment was carried out hatdng a range of 
dosage varying from approximately 1 oz. per 40 cubic feet to approxi- 
mately 1 oz. per 300 cubic feet, and the conclusion reached was that 1 oz. 
per 175 cubic feet and probably lower dosages would give a satisfactory 
kill. In 1926 a further series of experiments was carried out and it 
was stated that 1 oz. per 175 cubic feet gave fairly satisfactory results, 
ranging from a 98.0 to 98.9 per cent, kill of scale. 

The summary here given is based on experiments carried out by the 
writer during 1927-28-29. These trials were undertaken in order to deter- 
mine if possible which method and dosage could relied upon give the 
most complete kill over a number of years, due attention being paid to the 
effect on the trees. At least two, and up to four, identical experiments 
have been carried out each ^eiason in various districts, using mainly oranges, 
but to a lesser extent lemons also. All fumigations, unless otherwise stated, 
were for a period of forty-five minutes, the dust meJthods being applied 
during the daytime and the pot method late in the afternoon or at night. 
In conjunction with the fumigation work, experiments were also carried 
out with various spraying oils and with resin soda. The experiments are 
still in progress, and, while certain facts have been demonstrated, a great 
deal of experimental work still remains to be done. It is therefore pro- 
posed in this article to give only a brief summary of the methods employed 
and of the results. 

Method of Estimating Results. « 

Counts of scale insects were made in a number of these eesperiments, 
and as a refsult it has been definitely determined that counts of up to 800 
scales for 0ach dosage, made two or three weeks after treatment, do not 
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give a reliable e/stimate of the kill obtained, even when a fair sample is 
taken from all parts of a number of trees. It is evident that no definite 
conclusions can be drawn from one year’s experiments owing to the varia- 
able results obtained. Observations have shown that field inspections of 
the trees made within two or three months after treatment do not give 
reliable information as to the kill obtained, except that it is possible to 
det€*rmine when a very poor kill has resulted. On a number of occasions 
when inspections were made shortly after treatment, a complete kill had 
apparently taken place, but nevertheless the trees showed scale plentiful 
the following season, indicating that the kill had not been ve^ry satisfac- 
tory. In view of this it was found necessary to ascertain a more reliable 
method for estimating results, and it was decided to allow twelve months 
to elapse and then to compare the treated with the control trees. During 
this time any scale which has not been killed will have multiplied and 
become noticeable. This method was therefore used throughout the experi- 
ments. 

With regard to the spread of scale from tree to tree, field observations 
have shown that this is very slow and that the scale occurring the following 
season on treated trees is the progeny of insects which have not been killed, 
and has not spread from untreated tree's as is often stated. 


SUMMARY OF THE RESULTS. 

(a) Fumigation. 

The 1927 Experiments ^ — ^Experiments were carried out at Galston, Gos- 
ford, Kurrajong, and Castle Hill with calcium cyanide, the dosages vary- 
ing from 1 oz. per 175 cubic feet to 1 oz. per 110 cubic feet. In several 
instances a very poor kill of scale resulted from calcium cyanide at 1 oz, 
per 175 cubic feet, and the best results with this dosage did not approach 
a 98 per cent. kill. With 1 oz. per 110 cubic feet dosage of dust and 1 to 
175 cubic feet dosage of potassium cyanide a fairly satisfactory kill re- 
sulted, but nevertheless the trees showed a fairly heavy infestation th<^ 
following season, indicating that a mord complete kill of scale was desir- 
able. 

The 1928 Experiments , — During the previous year a form of calcium 
cjianide powder, somewhat coarser than the fine dust so far used, had been 
advocated for citrus fumigation, and following the 1927 rcsxxlts these 
two forms were both used at dosages varying from 1 oz, per 125 cubic feet 
to 1 oz. per 100 cubic feet, and the pot method at 1 oz. per 175 cubic feet 
and 1 oz, per 125 cubic feet, at Kurrajong and Leeton. 

The results this season in both districts with all dosages of both the fine 
and the coarse calcium cyanide and with the pot method at 1 oz. per 175 
cubic feet were most unsatisfactory, a very poor kill being obtained on all 
frees. , A satisfactory kill, howeveir, resulted from the^ pot method at 1 oz. 
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per 125 cubic feet, though even with this dosage the trees showed a light 
infestation the following season. 

During the winter further experiments were carried out at Leeton and 
Kurrajong wuth both forms of calcium cyanide at 1 oz. per 100 cubic feet 
and a fairly satisfactory kill resulted, but nevertheless the trees showed a 
fairly heavy infestation twelve months later. During ICTovember and 
December a series of experiments with the coarse form of calcium cyanide 
at 1 oz. per 100 cubic feet was carried out and a very poor kill resulted in 
every case. 

The 1929 Experiments . — ^It was thought that possibly some factors were 
operating in 1928 which made scale control by any method more difficult 
than in other years, and consequently in 1929 the coarse and fine forms 
of calcium cyanide were again used at Somersby, Kurrajong, and Leeton 
at 1 oz. per 100 cubic fe/et and the pot method at 1 oz. per 125 cubic feet. 
The coarser form again gave a very poor kill while the finer form gave a 
fair kill, but by no means as complete as could be desired, living scale 
being readily detected on the trees after treatment. The pot method in one 
experiment gave apparently a complete kill, as, at the time of writing, 
the trees are still clean, but in the other experiment the trees developed a 
light scattering of scale in the summer of 1980. 

Method of Application of Calcium Cyanide Dust 

Several dlilferent types of blowers have be^ tested, and, while in the 
1927 and early 1928 experiments a rotary blower was used which forced 
a strong blast of dust under the tent and caused a deposit on the leaves, 
in the late 1928 and 1929 experiments a smaller type of blower was used, 
the object being to distribute the dust on the ground in a fine state of 
division, without causing very much of it to rise through the tree. This 
type of blower became necessary for two reasons: (1) It was found that 
some damage occurred when the fine type of dust was blown in a strong 
blast under the tent, and (2) it was found that the coarser form of powdeir 
was very readily handled by this blower. The potassium cyanide was used 
in the usual type of pot generator covered by some form of spreader. 

E£Fecf of Fumigation on the Tree. 

No serious injury to the trees resulted from the pot method at 1 oz. 
per 125 cubic feeJt, provided the fumigation was not carried out in bright 
sunlight. In none of the above experiments with calcium cyanide has any 
serious injury resulted from the dosages used, although a considerable 
range of temperature and humidity has been encountered, e.g,. 95 deg- 
Fahr. with 50 per cent, humidity, 55 deg. Fahr. with 90 per cent, humidity, 
and 70 deg* Fahr. with 75 per cent, humidity. Cases have also been 
recorded where tempefratures of 81 deg. Fahr. and 73 deg. Fahr. have been 
accompanied by humidities of 70 per cent, and 81 per cent, respectively, 
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without any injury resulting. ISTeverthel^ss, judging by the slight damage 
'('observed in the expe^riments, injury more likely to occur when both 
temperature and humidity are high, particularly when theJ fine typo of dust, 
which rises readily, is used. The coarser form is definitely safer to use 
luidor all conditions. Lemons are very susceptible lo i’ruit injury from i\ 
deposit of calcium cyanide dust, and the coarser type of dust which docs 
not rise should always be used for this fruit, cxt*opt under very dry con- 
ditions. 

Several cases have been investigated where growers ha\e used a large 
rotary blower and have placed the nozzle directly against the trunk. Thi^^ 
has resulted in a deposit of dust up to half an inch thick on the trunk at 
ground level which has killed the bark beneath. As well as causing this 
injury there! would be very little chance of a successful kill of scale under 
these circumstances, as it is essential for the dust to be finely divided, and 
growers are therefore w’arned not to allow such an accumulation of dust 
to take place. 


(b) Spraying. 

In 1926 an experimettit which included a number of difiorent brands of 
miscible red oils and rosin soda was carried out at Gosford. Two of the 
brands of red oil were found to give a much better kill than the re- 
mainder, and resin soda gave a very poor kill. These results confirmed pre- 
vious experiments carried out by Mr. W. B. Gurney, Government Ento- 
mologist, and Mr. T. McCarthy, Senior Assistant Entomologist. 

In 1928 and 1929 experiments with the best of the miscible) red oils and 
different brands of miscible white oils were carried out in various localities. 

With regard to the kill obtained this was comparable to that obtained 
^\ith fine calcium cyanide dust at a dosage of 1 oz. per 100 cubic feet, but 
was never equivalent to some of the best results obtained in the fumigation 
experiments, f.e., the pot method at 1 oz. to 125 cubic feet. A sHglilly 
better kill was obtained with the white oils than with the red oils. On 
several occasions a number of motile young were observed to emerge from 
the parent scales on fruit two to three weeks after these fruits had boon 
completely wetted all over with spray. This applies to both the red ami 
the white oil sprays. 


Effect of Off Sprays on the Trees. 

The miscible red oils somejtimes burnt the foliage and fruit to some 
extent even when perfectly emulsified and applied under cool conditions, 
whereas the white oils did not cause any damage wheto applied under hot 
conditions, and always emulsified readily even with hard water. [Reports 
from abroad indicate, however, that the heavy miscible white oils may 
cause a more insidious type of damage due to the thick film of oil, which 
ramams on the trees for many months. It is stated that this damage 
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consists of a reduction in blossoming and a retardation in the colouring 
of the fruit. Experiments are in progress to determine whether similar 
effects can occur under our conditions. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

(a) Fumigation. 

As a result of these experiments it is evident that the finel form of cal- 
cium cyanide used at the rate of 1 oz. per 175 cubic feet is definitely un- 
satisfactory. Even when the/ dose is increased to 1 oz. per 100 cubic feet 
a poor kill sometimes results, and as a general thing the kill is not as com- 
plete as could be desired. A further increase in dosage is therefore indi- 
cated for this material. With regard to the coarser form, 1 oz. per 100^ 
cubic feet was also found to be definitely unsatisfactory, and a considerable 
increase in the dosage rate is necessary. The pot method at 1 oz. per 125'* 
citbic feet has given satisfactory results, but the kill of scale is still capable 
of improvement and a slight increase in dosage is again indicated. Experi- 
ments are in progress to determine the amount of these increas€/s and their 
effect on the trees. 

Wone of the materials or dosages used has consiste/ntly given a kill 
sufficiently complete to keep the majority of the trees clean for twu years.. 

(b) Spraying. 

It has been established that re/sin soda cannot be relied on to give as- 
satisfactory a control as an oil spray. Of the oil sprays certain brapds 
of miscible red oil have proved superior to others. A comparison of the 
red miscible oils and the white oils showed that a slightly bette/r kill was 
obtained with the latter, which also had the advantage of not causing any 
burning of the leaves or fruit even under adverse conditions. The results 
from the white oil sprays were comparable to those obtained with the fine 
form of calcium cyanide at 1 oz. per 100 cubic feet, but the best result 
obtained by spraying was not equivalent to the best kill obtained by fumi- 
gation with the pot method at 1 oz. per 125 cubic feet. It should be pointed 
out that the trees were sprayed in a more thorough fashion than is usually 
practised by growers, 8 to 10 gallons being applied to large trees measuring 
12 feet by 14 feet. 

New Meihode. 

During the year 1929 two new fumigants became available and have, been 
tested on several occasions during the winter and will be included’ in this 
yearns experiments. Though results appear to be promising, no definite 
statement can be made at the present time with regard to’ dosages^ or the 
effect on the trees under varying conditions. 

One of these materials consists of an inert porous mineral' earth into 
which pure hydrocyanic acid gas has been afeorbed. This material is 
packed in air-tight canisters and is measured according- fhe- content 
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by means of a si^ecial measuring device. The required dosage is thrown 
under the tent and gives off its gas content with great rapidity on exposure 
to the air. 

The other material consists of a high-grade calcium cyanide compressed 
into small blocks, each of which has a definite gas content. The gas, how- 
ever, is not given off until the blocks are ground into a powder. This 
operation is performed by a small machine, operated by hand, which g-rinds 
up the blocks and blows the resulting powder under the tent in the one 
operation. 
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The Effect of Age on the Yield and Quality of Milk. 

From a study of the records of the variations in production, due to age,, of 
738 Ayrshire cows for 4,380 lactations, E. E. Kay and Andrew 0. McCand- 
lish, of the West of Scotland Agricultural College, reached the following 
Conclusions : — 

Milk and hutter-fat production increase up to about seven years of age, 
and then show a decrease. 

The fat percentage for 3-year-olds is higher than that of older cows. 

After 3 years of age there is little change in the fat percentage with age 
that is of any practical significance, until advanced ages are reached, when 
there may be a fall of importanca 

The increase in production associated with age is probably attributable, 
in part, to the growth of the secretory tissue in the udder, and to body 
growth in general. 

Part of the increase may also be due to an improvement in functional 
activity through use. 

The tendency for milk to show a slightly lower fat percentage as the cow 
advances in age is probably due to the fact that as the milk yield changes, 
the fat changes in the same direction, but at a slower rate. 

There is little known regarding the influence of very advanced age on 
production, but it is probable that many cows maintain for a long time the 
production associated with maturity, and then decline slowly. 

Heifers with a low fat percentage need not as a rule be expected to test 
higher on reaching maturity. 

It is probable tiiat the increase in production with maturity is associated 
more closely with high initial production than with persistency of pro- 
duction. 
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Kikuyu Grass and Bracken Fern Control 

Eesults oe a Teial in the Taeee Distsict. 


J. N. WHITTET, H.B.A., Agrostologist. 

In August, 1926, Mr. H. W. Lee planted kikuyu grass in poor quality, 
gravelly soil which was badly infested with bracken. The area was ploughed 
and disc cultivated, and drills struck out 3 feet apart, the cuttings being 
dropped about 3 feet apart in the drills and covered by turning a light 
furrow on them. When the plants were showing above ground the area 
was worked with a tine harrow to level it down. 



Fig. 1.— Untreated Pasture, Showing Tangled Growth of Bracken and Other Weeds. 


The rainfall for the six months ending December, 1926, was 19.34 inches, 
of which 5.88 inches fell during July, and 9.86 inches in December, which 
means that in the intervening four months only 3.60 inches of rain MI 
This comparatively light total, occurring during the most critical period 
cf the plant’s early growth, fully demonstrates the ability of kikuyu grass 
tc establish itself under dry conditions. 

The accompanying photographs were taken two years after the grass 
was planted. Fig. 1 shows an untreated area infested with bracken fern 
and other vigorous-growing weeds, while Fig. 2 illustrates the smothering 
elfeet that^kikuyu grass has on all other plants in the and its 

power to convert a waste area intb a valuable pasture. Tie area shoiro 
in Fig. 2 is part of the same paddock and adjoins that in Fig. 1. 
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Mr. Lee considers that brush hooking alone is not a satisfactory method' 
of dealing with the fern, and advocates the use of a plough or disc culti- 
vator wherever it is possible to work implements of this nature. Altliough 
the initial cost of preparing the land in this manner may appear to be 
high, he contends that the results justify this expenditure. It is not neces- 
sary to clear the land of all roots and stumps, but if the logs are burnt 
off and the majority of the stumps burnt level with the ground, this will 
be sufficient to start operations. 

Disc implements are the best to use as they assist in destroying the fern ; 
on hilly country a hillside disc plough is recommended. All these opera- 
tions should be performed in the early spring months and the kil?:uyu grass 
planted as soon as frosts are over. Large areas of kikuyu grass are now 
established at the Department's experiment farms in coastal districts, and 
cuttings are available at very reasonable rates. 



Fig. 2.- Kikuism Gtass bas be&n sown on this Area. 

Thie’is'another portion of the same paddock as shown In Fig. 1. Note how the cattle keep the 

growth closely grazed. 


This grass provides excellent quality feed, and although mainly a sum- 
mer grower it withstands dry conditions better, remains greener for a 
longer period and provides a greater bulk of feed during winter months 
than does paspalum. Kikuyu is particularly useful for planting on hill- 
sides, as it binds the soil together and thus prevents washing of the sur- 
face soil. 

In very cold districts its growth period is limited to a few months of the 
year, consequently successful results can only be looked for in areas where 
the rainfall is fairly plentiful, and where a long, warm growth period is 
possible. 
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There must be something particularly good 


— about a fertilizer that trebles its sales in less than 
ten years. Briefly that is what has happened in regard 
to Sulphate of Ammonia in this country. The money- 
value of this high-grade Australian-made fertiliser had 
no sooner been soundly demonstrated than a demand 
for it set in from all Australia. With the wider de- 
velopment of fertilising, Sulphate of Ammonia gave 
an almost new meaning to the term — ‘‘CROPS THAT 
PAY.” It showed up conspicuously as a growth pro- 
moter, exhibited unmistakable ability in improving 
the yield, and proved itself a thorouglxly dependable 
medium for increasing crop returns. 

Nowadays, most wide-awake farmers, orchardists, vig- 
nerons and market gardeners use Sulphate of Am- 
monia either in a complete manner or as a straight 
dressing and many of them use it in both forms be- 
cause they have found that it pays. 

If you have not yet used this “big crop” producer . 
order some now from your local fertiliser agent and 
learn from your own experience what is meant by the 
term “crops that pay*” 

THE AUSTRALIAN SULPHATE OF AMl^ONIA 
PROPAGANDA COMMITTBB 

BOX 4^1 A. A, SYDNEY 
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From competition 

comes its highest praise 


!k Jk One of the finest tributes 
to the all-around goodness of De 
Soto lies in statements made by 
De Soto’s competitors. 

Few of them, humanly enough, will 
concede that De Soto is superior to 
cars they represent or selL 

But practically every one will admit 
that De Soto is his strongest rival — 
in performance, appearance, econ- 
omy, stamina — and value. 

Nothing finer could be said of any 
motor car. For when every com- 
petitor places it second to his own 
product, obviously its real place 
in unbiased opinion must be first. 




De Soto Six 

CHRYSLPR MOTORS PRODUCT 


TOURER from £310* Bumper Bars Eyetra, SEDAN ffOjn £375* 


Showrooms open Friday Evenings, 

aREINVIUUe MOTORS LIMITED 

205-213 WILLIAM STREET. SYDNEY, 

Pham: FL 1294 «> FL 2141. 
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The Tung Oa Tree {Aleurites Fordii). 


G. P. DARNELL-SMITH, D.Se., P.I.C., F.C.S., Director of the Botanic Gardens, 

Sydney. 

A NEW book China — ^Mother of Gardens,’’ by E. H. Wilson) has recently 
been published by the Stratford Company. Mr. Wilson is the keeper of 
the Arnold Arboretum, of Harvard University, and was collecting plants in 
China from 1899 to 1911. His remarks published below on the Tung oil 
tree {Aleurites Fordii) are of interest, and there is no doubt but that efforts 
should be made to establish this tree in Australia. Tn America the valuable 
commercial properties of Tung oil are fully recognised and the tree is being 
established there in suitable localities. 

Seeds from a tree of Aleurites Fordii growing in the Sydney Botanic 
Gardens have been analysed by Mr. A. E. Penfold, Curator of the Tech- 
nological Museum, and have yielded oil up to 45 per cent, of the weight of 
the kernels. 

Extract mou China — Mother of Gardens (E. H. Wilson) . 

The T’ung-yu (Aleurites Fordii) is abundant throughout the Yangtsze Valley 
from Ichang westward to Chungking : more especially it luxuriates in the* region 
of the gorges and the contiguous hill country up to 2,500 feei altitude. It is 
essentially a hillside plant, thriving in the most rocky situations and on the 
poorest of soils, where there is a minimum rainfall of 29 inches ; it will also with- 
stand drought and a few degrees of frost. It is a quick-growing tree, seldom 
exceeding 25 feet in height and averaging less, with a much-branched, ffat-topped 
head, 15 to 30 feet or more through, and is highly ornamental in dower and foliage. 
The flowers, produced in great profusion during April, are white, stained with 
pink, and have yellow markings, especially near the corolla base. These are 
followed by green, apple-like fruits, which ripen in September, and are hidden 
amongst the large, glossy-green, heart-shaped leaves. Each fruit contains three 
to five seeds, which somewhat resemble shelled Brazil nuts, but are much smaller* 

The fruits break naturally in three parts when dead ripe, but they are invariably 
gathered before this period, and collected into heaps which are covered with straw 
or grass. Eermentation sets in and quickly disposes of the thin fleshy part of the 
fruit, after which the seeds are easily removed. Tie process of extracting the oil 
is very simple. The seeds are first crushed in a circular trough beneath a heavy 
stone wheel revolved by horse or ox power. The comminuted mass is then partially 
roasted in shallow pans, after which it is placed in wooden vats, fitted with 
wicker bottoms, and thoroughly steamed over boiling water. Next, with the aid 
of an iron ring and straw, it is made into circular cakes about 18 inches in 
diameter. These cakes are arranged edgeways in a large press and, when full, 
pressure is exerted by driving in one wedge after another, thereby crushing out the 
brown, somewhat watery and heavy-smelling oil, which falls into a vat below. This 
T’ung^oil is packed in tubes and bamboo baskets, and is ready for export. The 
yield is about 40 per cent, by weight' of the seeds. The refuse cakes are used 
on the fields as fertilisers. 

T’ung-yu is the chief paint oil throughout the Chinese Empire, being used for 
all outside woodwork^ as a drier it excels linseed oil. The Chinese do not paint , 
their boats, they oil them, and the myriads of such craft which ply on the Yangtsze 
and other rivers of China are all coated and the upper works kept waterproof with 
this oil. The crude oil boiled for an hour becomes a s^upy oil or p’ei-yu, which 
is used as a varnish for boats and furniture. Boiled for two hours with the 
addition of certain mineral substances (Thitzu and TVshe), ^ vtoish called 
Euang-yu is produced which, when applied to silk gauze and renders 

them waterproof. T’ung^yu is also used as an iHuminaht and as ingredient 
in concrete ; mixed with lime and bamboo shavings it is used for caulking boats* , 
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Besides tiiese, and dozens of other legitimate uses, wood oil is also as an 

adulterant in lacqner-vaniisli. Lamp-blaek produced by biuiiing this oil or the 
fruit husks is a most important ingredient in the manufacture of Chineso iiih. 
The trade in T’ung oil is very large. From Hankow in 1000 the quantity ex- 
ported was 330,238 piculs,* valued at Tls. 2,550,344.t In 1010 iho trade had risen 
to 756,958 piculs, valued at Tls. 6,449,421. 

I have given rather full details of this subject on account of* itN j;i’oat im- 
portance, and because its value is only beginning to be realined by the wt'Steru 
manufacturer. The United States Department of Agriculturt‘ has tntroduced 
Aleurites Fordii into its experimental stations, unci expects to estnbliHii an Industry 
in the production of T^ing oil somewhere in the United States. It is worthy^ of 
the serious attention of countries other than the United States. In Soutli Africa, 
Australia, Algeria, Morocco, and other places, for instance, this trec‘ would probably 
thrive, and its experimental culture might with advantage be xmdortaken by the 
various departments of agriculture in those British colonies and French pro- 
tectorates. Of all the varied economic vegetable products of China, the wood oils 
are pre-eminently of a kind to receive attention, with a view of establishing the 
industry in colonial possessions. 


♦A picul equals 1S3*3 lb, t The Chinese tael fluctuates with the price of silver ; Its average value 
is about 5s. 


Agbicultobal Societies’ Shows. 


Sbcbstabies are invited to forward for insertion in this list dates of their f orthooxning 
shows; these should reach the Fditor, Department of Agriculture, Box 30 a, G.F.O.^ 
Sydney, not later than the 15th of the month previous to issue. Alterations of dates 
should be notified at once. 

1930. 


WoUougong (W. J. Cochrane) ... 
Tahmoo^A. G. Crook) 

Lceton ( w. Eoseward) 

ITowra (H, Bauch) 

JkQlton (F. Cork) 

Kangaroo Valley (L. W, Vance) 
Pambula (I#. K. liOn^nrst) . , . 
Coonabarabran (Les, Byrne) . . . 
Newcastle (P. heegoe) 


Uralla <X>. G. Bvans) . . . 
Oberoa <F* H. Kelly) ... 
Gunning (G. E. Ardlll) ... 

Eobertson (JT, K. KamUton) 
Bowraville (A. H. Kewman) 
Braldwood (E. Xr» Irwin) 
Maitland (M. A, Brown) 
Wallamba (E. A Oarey). 
Moss Vale (W. Holt) ... 
Eydal (H. Murray) 
GuudagaKP.J, Sullivan) 
Macksvilie (George Hughes) 
Tumbsxctmba (M, Kinstler) 
iTinabln (S, H, KUmister) 
Borrigo (J. H. Skeoch) ... 


■Feb. 6, 7, 8. 

„ 7,8. 

„ 11,12. 

„ 13,14,15. 
„ 19,20. 

„ 21 22 . 

„ 21 , 22 . 
25,26. 

„ 26,28, 
Mar.l. 

„ 25,26. 

„ 27, 28, 
Max. 1. 

„ 28, Mar. 1. 
Mar. 4, 5, 

5.6* 

„ A to 8. 

6,7. 

„ 6,7,8. 

« 7,8. 

» 11 , 12 . 

„ 11 , 12 . 
11 , 12 . 

„ 12,13. 

„ 12,13. 


Wauohope (T. Sufcers) 

Mudgee (0. Wilkins) 

Bowral (E. Waine) ... t ... 

Bombala (P. Jonas) 

Taralga (W. H. Fitegibbons) . . . 
Bttllahdelah Agricultural Bureau 
Wingello (J, E. Creelnian) 

Batlow (0. S. Gregory) 

Blayney (W. Ware) 

Young (T. A Tester) 

Kempsey (B, Mitchell) 

Orookwell (A. G. MoBonald) . . . 
Camnbelltown (E. A, SIdman) 

Gresiord (A. E, Brown) 

Dungog ( W. H. Green) 

Camden (G.V, Sidman) 
GouZbum (Major Harris) 
Muswellbrook (R, 0. Sawkliis)... 
Sydney Royal (G. 0. Somerville) 
Orange (G.I/.wmiarns) 

Grafton (h. C. liawson) 

Young Sheep Show (T. A, Tester) 
Wagga (F. H. Croaker) ... 
Junee (G. W. Scrivener) 

Hay (Geo. C, McCracken) 


Mat. 1«, 11 . 

13. j! 

.'.1,22. 

'U. 22. 

25.26. 

** 25. 26. 
'26,27. 

'20, 27, 2ft.. 
“ '27, 2ft, 29. 

lift. 29. 

** 20. 

2, 4, 5. 

9. lU. ) I . 
^15 to 26. 

20, 27, 2H.. 



IwmoTiovs Diseases Repoeted m DEOEMBEEi 

The following outbreaks of the more important infectious disoa"' 
reported during the month of December, 1929 1 — 


Anthrax 

Blackleg ... 

Piroplasmosia (tick fever) ... 
Pleuro-pneumonia contagiosa 

Swine fever 

Contagious pnemnonia 


1 

6 

mu 

6 

mu 

2 


—M*x Hbsbt, Chief Vetdiisacy Stveg^ojO. 
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Apples and Pears Exported to England* 

During the autumn of 1929 the Department of Agriculture forwarded con- 
signments of apples to Manchester, London, and Hull, and pears to London. A 
full report on those shipments has been prepared by Mr. H. Broadfoot, Special 
Pruit Instructor, and will be made available shortly in leaflet form. However, in 
view of the immediate interest in the opening up of new markets for our fruit in 
England — a shipment of pre-cooled apples and pears will leave Sydney for Hull 
early in April next — a summary of the main points brought out by Mr. Broadfoot's 
report on last year’s shipments is given hereunder. 

In order to obtain further information as to the marketing conditions in 
Ungland for apples and pears exported from this State, several consign- 
ments were despatched by the Department of Agriculture in the autumn of 
1929, direct to the ports of Manchester, Hull, and London. 

The apples, purchased from the Batlow Packing House and Cool Stores 
Eural Co-operative" Society, Limited, were chiefly special grade, and in- 
cluded the varieties Granny Smith, Jonathan, and King David. Some 
•were sent packed in Australian cases (dumps), some in Canadian cases, 
^nd some in half-eases. Some were packed with the fruit enclosed in oiled 
wrappers, and others with the fruit in ordinary papers, and, in addition, 
some of the cases sent to London, besides having wood-wool at the top 
-and bottom of the cases, had wood-wool placed between the layers of fruit. 

Several varieties of pears were included in the consignment sent to 
London — some in trays, and some in half-cases, while wood-wool was 
used in some cases. 

Arrangements were made for a commercial officer attached to the staff of 
Australia House, as well as the agents to whom the consignments were 
despatched, to report as to the suitability of the fruit sent as regards 
varieties, packs, wrappings, &c. 

The Apples. 

It would appear from these reports that in each apple consignment a 
small proportion of the iarger-siz?ed fruit was case bruised, and the sug- 
gestion was made that the cases should be lined with corrugated cardboard. 
And where lining paper was used it should be so placed * that the ends meet 
m the centre of the top to avoid the untidiness of torn paper. 

The Canadian case was preferred to the Australian by all the agents 
concerned, because it is more attractive, and, having a greater surface area, 
lends itself more to display, while the slats are an advantage in allowing 
better ventilation during transit. The Australian case, it was claimed, 
lacked flexibility, resulting in a greater percentage of bruised fruit, and 
appears smaller than the Canadian. One agent (Messrs* J* and H. 
<Ioodwin, of Manchester) pointed out, however, that the Australian case 
was not responsible for low returns, provided the fruit it contained was 
-satisfactory, and only recommended the use of the Canadian case if it 
was not mor’e expensive to the grower. „ • 
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The half-case was not generally recommended for such varieties as 
Jonathan and King David, although it was pointed out that it might be 
adopted with advantage for Oox’fe Orange Pippin and Granny Smith, for 
first grades only. The call for such a package, it w^as reported, was likely 
to be restricted to the better class trade, and it was unlikely that it would 
make any appeal to the trade generally, as the fruit for whicdi the demand 
was greatest was that which could be retailed at bd. per lb. This recom- 
mendation, of course, ehiefiy afiects the results obtainable at auction, but 
it was pointed out that high-class, private-treaty salesmen would doubtless 
prefer to deal to a larger extent in half-bushel cases when the fruit was 
of high quality. 

The use of wood-wool for packing apples individually was not recom- 
mended, mainly because it reduced the number of apples in the ease, and 
was not necessary if the fruit was well packed. If packing was considered 
necessary, the use of corrugated cardboai’d was recommended. 

The cases containing the higher counts met with the greater demand, 
2J-inch size being the most popular for varieties such as Jonathan and 
King David. It was pointed out by Mr. G. L. Curtis, Commercial Officer 
of Australia House, that the recognised sizes of the trade are inches, 

inches, and 2| inches, and that the sizes 2|, 2S, and 21 should not be 
used. 

The use of both the size and the count methods of marking the cases led 
to some confusion, it pointed out that, as English buyers are used 
to the count method, it only should be used. 

The use of labels of the Mountain Maid ” type was recommended. 

The Pear Consignmeiit 

The varieties of pear sent, viz., Winter Cole, Glou Morceau, Packham’s 
Triumph, Winter Bartlett, Josephine des Malines, Winter Nelis, DAnjou, 
LTneonnue, and Peter Barry were reported as good selling kinds, the 
last two being less popular than the others. Mr. G. L, Curtis pointed oat 
in his report that the varieties Beurre de Capiaumont, Beurro Bose, 
and Howell, which were suitable varieties, were not included 

The use of the half-bushel case was recommended for all pears of 2i- 
inch size or smaller, and generally for, varieties such as Packham^s 
Triumph, Winter Bartlett, Winter Cole, Glou Morceau, ,Howel1, Beurre 
Bose, Beurre de Capiaumont, and LTneonnue* The tray was preferred 
for selected larg:e fruit, 

, The appearance of the fruit would have been improved if corrugated 
cardboard had been used as packing. All fruit should be wrapped in 
strong tissue paper^ and the trays should be lined with plain white paper 
with small quantities of wood-wool insid^ paper at the tops and bottom. 

' . Corrugated cardboard is preferable to yoo4-wool in the half-cases* 

V Trays apd, haM-cases should^ be mark^ .with, the number ^ of. fruit they 
, .contain.*. ' 
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Castration of Pigs* 

F. BOSTOCK, Piggery Instructor, Hawkesbury Agricultural College. 

The castration of the male pig is a most important and 
oneration, which must be attended to both by stud breeders and farmers 
breeding for commercial purposes. The blocks illustrating this article 
should enable the inexperienced to gain a dear knowledge of the method o 

^^SSio^ fs“ :S^rr;at . enables the farmer m control 
the breeding operations at his piggery without hindrance, but because it 
ts mrn7ad.Lages in so far as the pork and bacon pig is concerned. 




•esulting in the production of a carcase free from sexual odours 
laYours^in the meat, while the flesh is of a much finer ^am and quality 
Leon eurers prefer the barrow pig (boars castrated while young) to sow 
pigs for the manufacture of the best quality bacon. 

When to Castrate* 

The best time to castrate is when the pigs are from four to m we^ ^ 
age, mi while they are still suckling the dam, as at “ 

considerably less shock to the nervous system and the growth of PfS 


rig. 1.— -Knife suitable for Castrating Pigs. 
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4.— Anutlier Method, especially feoomawttded 
ie the ease of Pigs oyer three months old. 


-One Method o£ Holding 
Young Boars. 
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will not be checked. A four to six weeks old pig can be handled con- 
veniently and the testicles are large enough to render their removal quite 
simple. The older the pig is the greater the shock and risk, and the more- 
severe the after-efiects. 

Treatment of the Animal Prior to Operating. 

"No animal should be castrated without being properly prepared, hence the* 
following rules should be strictly observed in order .to avoid unnecessary- 
trouble and loss: — 

1. The animal should be starved for at least twelve hours before the' 

operation is to be performed. 

2. Have all instruments thoroughly clean and disinfected. 

3. Select a dry, cool day. Castration should not be done during very- 

cold, windy or rainy weather. 

4. Use a 2 per cent, solution of some carbolic disinfectant, sheep dip,. 

or Condy’s fluid. 



rig, 6,-^Sliowing the position of Thninb end Fingers nhentholding the Testielo Intt belore 
its Romovel Iroin the Serotnl Sao* 


Antiseptic Oik 

Suitable antiseptic oils for use after castration may be made up from 
the following recipes : — 

ITo. 1. — ^Mix 1 part of carbolic acid with 10 parts of olive oil, 

KTo. 2,— Dissolve 1 oz, of iodoform in 14 oz, of eucalyptus ofl, and whm 
quite clear add 30 oz. of olive oil. 

These oils are in way preferable to kerosene or otber buah remtedies^ 
not only from a htcman© point of view, but bec^lnse stimulate the- 
healing process and repel flies. 
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Jig. 8,— Otttting through the Thin Tissue before Serapiug the Testleje Free* 


Fig , -Testicle iirmly Held in the Sae, and Knife in position ready to make the Incision* 
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The Operation Described in Detail. 

The operation is best performed by two persons. Ererything should he 
in readiness before the assistant catehes the pig, which should be held 
firmly on its back to prevent its wriggling about and making it difficult 
for the operator to work. (See Eigs. 3 and 4.) ETo matter in what posi- 
tion the pig is held it must be held firmly so that the testicles may be 
handled freely. The next move is to wash the testicles (scrotum or 
purse) and surrounding parts (see Fig. 5) thoroughly with the disinfectant 
.■solution. 



Fig. 9.-~Tbe Testicle drawn out and the Cord being Scra^d. 


Wlien all is ready the operator seizes one of the testicles between the 
•tiiumb and forefinger of the l^t hand, keeping the remaining three fingers 
•closed (see Fig, 6), An incision is made parallel with the middle line of 
the body and about half an inch to the side of this Ime, keeping the cuts 
low, or in such a position that when the animal stands up the blood, 
will come away and not, collect in the scrotum, as would be the case were 
-the cuts made high (see Fig. ^). The incision should be deep enough io 
•enter the fleshy part of the testicle, thus liberating it from the envefope in , 
which it is normally situated, and long enough to free the 
•.allow free drainage* Care should be taken to see that the ,<mts are 
^ade too close, or across the middle line of the body, or ofi? tho su^fasce o 
ihe scrotal sac, as this may result in excessive bleediUg and soreness. 

E 
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Pig* 10. — Tfsing the Emasoulator as in the case of a Weli-grown Boar, 


Fig. 11.— The Operation Completed, 
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To Guard Against Bleeding and Rupture. 

The testicle is now drawn out and the thin tissue immediately under the 
testicle cut through (see Fig. 8) ; after which the testicle, in being drawn 
away, is scraped (not cut) free from its remaining attachments (see Fig. 
9). The cord should never be cut off abruptly, except when the emascu- 
lator is used (see Fig. 10), as to do so may cause severe bleeding. Jerking 
out the testicle is also dangerous, as it may result in rupture. 

The first testicle having been removed, the second one is also taken out 
in similar manner, but through a second incision made for that particular 
purpose. 



Fig. 12.— Absoessea Areas— The Result of Improper Castration. 


After-treatment and Care. 

After the operation, antiseptic oil should be poured into the wounds, and 
the pig placed in a clean, dry pen. 

Complications following proper castration are rare, but when the work is 
not properly done, or the parts not washed, or where the instruments are 
not clean, abscess formation is common. Should this occur the abscess 
should he opened with a clean and properly disinfected knife, the wound 
•syringed out with a warm disinfectant solution, taking care use 

too much pressure. When found necessary, wash the wound twice daily 
until properly healed, using liberal applications of antiseptic oil each, time, 
<see Fig. 12), 
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Castration of a Raptured Animal, 

The castration of a ruptured pig is a much more difficult operation iiiaxi; 
that of a normal animal, and must be performed by the ''covered’' method. 
This consists of cutting through the skin of the scrotum alone, the testicle 
and its eoveiung envelope being taken out in one mass and drawii out as 
far as possible, and the cords at the base of the testicle tied with silk 
thread, the testicle then being removed by the aid of the emasculate >r. 

After the second testicle has been taken out, three or four stitches should 
be inserted in the scrotum so as to prevent risk of a further rupture. 

Ill the case of a young pig that is ruptured it would pay better tO' 
slaughter the animal and use it as fresh pork. A veterinary surgeon should 
certainly perform the operation on a mature boar ruptured late in life, 

Acknowledgmeiit 
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Nurserymen Supplied with Selected Citrus Buds, 

The Co-operative Bud, Selection Society, Ltd., has supplied the following 
selected Valencia Late orange buds to nurserymen during the 1929 budding 
season, trees from which should he available for planting during this present 


Budy. 

T. Adamson, Ermington 3,100 

T. Eyles, Bydalmere 3,500 

E. Eerguson and Son, HurstviUe 1,600 

R. Hughes, Ermington 1,000 

G. McKee, Ermington 3,000 

L. E, Rosen and Son, Carlingford (late of Epping) ... 11,400 
Bwme Bros., Ermington 500 


— C. G. Savage, Director of Fruit Culture. 


Why Silage Keeps. 

When corn is piac*ed in the silo, that near the surface where it is exposed 
to the air becomes hot. This has led to a somewhat general belief that the 
whole mass of silage becomes hot. However, such is not the case, accord- 
ing to experiments by the Bureau of Dairy Industry, , D.B. A. Department 
of Agriculture. Thermometers buried at various places in the silage showed' 
a maximum temperature of 100 d^rees Fah„ which would be termed only 
lukewarm. tTsually the silage reached its maximum temperature in ten 
days or less, f fter which it gradually cooled. It is evident, the Bureau says, 
that, the formation of heat is insufficient to cause steidlisation and thus aid 
in the preservation of silage. Bather, the silage keeps because of the 
exclusion of air and the action of the acids. 
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Even One Cow 

will produce sufident 
cream and butter for 

I 

the aoerage household if 
tfour Separator is a 

DIABOLO 

In facto so cleanly does the new model SKIM that it will give 3^011 as 
much, probably more, Cream from one Cow than your present old and 
inefficient Separator does with two Cows. 

There arc nearly 1 00,000 users in 
Australia alone! 

The great majority of these users 
purchased a DIABOLO after 30 days* 
free trial. 

We extend to you the same oj 0 fer— 

Nothing to pay— 30 days' trial. 

If satisfied, you have the option of 
ptirchasing for cash or on our exceedingly 
easy extended terms. 


Acknowledged the World ooer as the EASIEST to iwm — 
CLEANEST shamming — and most durable Cream Separator 
manufactured. 



Where Efficiency is Demanded 
DIABOLO IS FOREMOST! 


Distributed by the actual manufacturers. 

DIABOLO SEPARATOR CO. Ltd. 

Sydney: Box 102, G.P.O. 

Brisbami AddaUat Mdheume! 

Bo* 630, O.P.O. Bo* 710 F, G.P.O. Box 5, Footscrat. W. II. 
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Osmonds Calf Codlivine 

CODLIVINE is manufactured from the purest English CodJiver OiK 
together with the most nutritous meals. It is a sweet, aromatic 
mixture, having great tonic and digestive properties. Calves take 
it readily. 

CODLIVINE added to separated milk more than replaces the feeding 
value which has been taken away. 

CODLIVINE supplies the vital elements essential for rapid growth 
and development. 

Grow Big Calves. No Scours. 

1 001b. Bag .. 63 A 

50lb. „ . . 32/6 

4oz. of Codlivine are suf&cient for 6 to 8 Calves. 
Guaranteed Analysis: 

Minimum Crude Protein . . 14 

„ „ Fat . . 1 6% 

Maximum „ Fibre . . &% 

Easy and economical to use. 

Osmonds Red Draught 

An After-calving and General Drench for Cows. 

Valuable even in the most obstinate cases of bad cleansing. 

If restoration of rumination is at all possible after the cow has ** lost her 
cud/* this drench will prove effective. 

A safeguard against such troubles as indigestion and milk fever. 

Keep your cows healthy and thus make possible bigger returns from 
the herd, and an increased milk flow after calving. 

Sold in air-tight and damp-proof canisters. 

No. 1 , approximately 60 drenches, 63 
No. 2, approximately 30 drenches, 32/6. 


OSMOND & SON (Australia), LTD. 

206-208 ST. JOHN’S ROAD. GLEB!', SYDNhY. 

Associated with OSMOND & SONS, LTD. 

EST. 1854. 

GREAT GRIMSBY, ENGLAND. 


The largest firm of Animal Medicine manufacturers in the world. Branches in 
New Zealand and South Africa; also in Denmark, Holland, and other European 
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Balanitis in Sheep* 


H, G. BELSOHNER, B-V.Sc., Districtf Veterinary Officer (West), 

Balanitis, or ‘^pizzle disease,” as it is commonly called, is frequently re- 
sponsible for quit© a lot of trouble among wethers, and less frequently 
among rams. Even if severe mortality does not occur, there is a con- 
siderable loss from the unthriftiness of aifected sheep. The disease affects 
the genital organ of the animal, and is not contagious. 

The Cause. 

In order to appreciate the chief cause of this condition, it is necessary to 
consider briefly the anatomy of the parts affected. The urethra, or channel 
for the urine from the bladder, runs under the skin from the extreme hind 
part horizontally on the belly in the penis, nearly to the navel, tei’minating 
in the processus urethrae (veriform appendix), within the prepuce. The 
prepuce is a duplicated fold of skin which forms an elongated loose sac 
covering at the end of the penis. The inside of the sac is lined with 
mucous mem})rane studded with sebaceous glands which secrete sebaceous 
(fatty) material, lubricating the parts. 

The urine of sheep is alkaline, that is, it contains a high percentage of 
mineral salts, which under certain conditioirs are deposited freely in the 
bladder in the form of a gritty sediment, or even as urinary calculi. 
When the urine is voided, this gritty sediment is disseminated around the 
part at the end of the penis. Some of the gritty matter as it passes over 
the edg€^ of the prepuce during micturition becomes mixed with the 
sebaceous secretion from glands, and sets up a great amount of irritation 
in the preputial sac, which is followed by inflammation and swelling of 
the parts. The membrane becomes thickened and ulcerated and the sheath 
is blocked by the increasing amount of sebaceous and urinous material and 
the decomposing mucous and pus. 

This occurs more particularly in wethers, owinc to the penis being 
undeveloped and the formation of the prepuce being held in abeyance due 
to castration at an early age, necessitating the animal urinating within the 
sheath during life. In stud animals, the frequent protrusion of the erect 
and enlarged penis, and the retraction and dilation of the opening of the 
sheath serve to , empty the pouch and prevent any accumulation of sebaceous 
matter or urine. Toung rams cannot protrude the penis until puberty, 
owing to a frail layet of embryonic tissue which binds the prepuce to tie 
glans penis. This, however, slowly yields as the ram approaches pdberty, 
and the preputial sac opens, after which the penis may be protruded. The 
very young ram must therefore necessarily urinate in the si^th, which 
accounts for the disease sometimes occurring in young rams. 
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It will he noted that in many of the worst cases of this disease in 
'wethers, a small tuft of wool, left at shearing time, is found growing 
round the aperture. This wool is stained a dark-hrown colour, and will 
frequently be found to have a peculiar gritty feel, noticeable when an 
attempt is made to shear the part. This collection of stained wool roiind 
the already narrowed sheath of the wether, plays a big part in aggravating' 
the trouble. The removal of the long straight hairs growing from the end 
of the sheath, as sometimes occurs at shearing time, will assist the trouble 
to develop. These hairs should on no account be clipped, as they serve as 
a means of draining the aperture, thus relieving it of deposited urine. 

Another not infrequent cause of “ pizzle disease,^’ is the presence of grass 
seeds around the prepuce of the animal. The grass seeds work up the 
sheath, causing abscess formation. The disease occurs, however, quite 
commonly when grass seeds are not at all troublesome. 

( If the disease is allowed to run on without treatment, there is a gradual 
increase of the deposit within the sheath, which causes so much inflamma- 
tion and swelling (the irritation from grass seeds having a similar effect) 
that owing to pressure on the end of the penis, the urine is unable to 
escape, causing much pain. In very bad cases, the pressure from the 
dwelling may stop the circulation of the blood at the part, when the organs 
will slough; or pressure of the urine due to accumulation may be so great 
in the urethra as to cause it to burst in some part further back, and so 
allow the urine to escape. Over-distention of the bladder is likely to 
occur, and if relief is not given, this organ may bixrst, followed by rapid 
4eath of the animal. 


Symptoms of Balanitis. 

The commonest symptoms are restlessness and evidence of pain as shown 
by the animal striking the belly with the hind legs. The sheep commences 
to fall away in condition, and, as the disease develops, the animal stands 
apart 'from the flock. If the sheep blowfly is active, the animal is liable to 
become struck around the part. 


Treatment 

If taken in the early stages, the disease may be treated by syringing out 
the sheath with some weak antiseptic and astringent lotion. The wool, in 
a circle for two or three inches, should be clipped short, and the prepuce 
squeezed to remove as much pus as possible. The sheath should then be 
thoroughly^ washed both inside and out with a 3 per cent, warm solution 
of lysol and water {about 3 teaspoons of lysol to 1 pint of water). An 
ordinary human enema syringe will be found very useful for flushing out 
the sh^th. 

Afl^r mpart ha.s thoroughly cleaned up, a 2 per cent, solution of 
.copper plphate (bluestone) should be syringed well into the sheath, and 
repeated every three or four days, taking care to squeeze out 
time before using the syringe. 
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Otliei* lotions which might be used with success are boracic acid solution^. 
5 per cent., or common salt solution 10 per cent. A warm solution of 
permanganate of potash (CoiidyV crystals), 1 to 500, is also useful for 
irrigating the sheath: the solution should be a faint pink colour. 

In more advanced and in obstinate cases it will be necessary to slit the 
opening of the sheath with a sharp knife until the pus can easily come 
away. To do this properly and to avoid injuring the penis in the operation, 
two instruments are necessary, namely, a grooved director or probe 5 or S 
inches long, and a bistoury, or small curved knife. Both may be pur* 
chased for a few shillings, and are useful instruments to have on hand. 
They must be boiled before using. The sheep is placed on its back and the 
director passed in at the end of the sheath backwards and down as far as 
it will go. The curved knife is then run down the director as far as 
possible with its point and back in the groove, after which the point of the 
knife is raised and run through the skin and the sheath then slit through 
from top to bottom. Then with a piece of cotton wool or clean rag the i>us 
and accumulated sebaceous and gritty matter may be wiped out and the 
wound washed with 2 per cent, lysol solution. The part might also be 
dusted with 1 part of iodiform in 7 parts of boracic powder. The wound 
must be left open, and treated several times at intervals of a few days. 

It is not advisable to adopt the practice of slitting the sheath in all 
cases of this disease. This procedure should only be carried out when the 
first treatment outlined has failed, or when the case is already far advanced. 

Change of feed, particularly to succulent green food, to keep the bowels 
and kidneys in good order, will assist greatly in bringing about recovery. 


Mycotic Dermatitis in Sheep. 

In the April, 1929, issue of the Agricultural Gazette attention was drawn 
to this disease, which up till that time had not come under notice in this 
country, probably because of its comparative rarity. During last December,, 
however (according to Mr. Max Henry, Chief Yeterinary Surgeon of the 
Department), the disease was noted in several localities, particularly on the 
Northern Tablelands. 

Mycotic dermatitis is caused by a mould or fungus which gets into the 
wool follicles and causes a heaping up on the skin of thick, scabby masses 
which bind the wool together. The back seems to be a favourite situation^ 
as might be expected, remembering that weather conditions play an impor- 
tant part in its development. The very wet nature of last winter, during 
which the backs of the sheep were kept continually wet over long periods^ 
Evidently favoured the development of the disease. 

Mycotic dermatitis is infectious, and sheepowners are advised to iregard it 
as such. Treatment of the afiected animals is not practicable# as it wonlA 
entail shearing and repeated dressings} ordinary antiseptic lotions will hot 
penetrate the dense, tough scabs. The most practical plan, seeing that the 
disease is compaartively rare, is to isolate and fatten off affected ah^p. 
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Tubbrcle-feee Herds. 

Of the herds which have been tested for tuberculosis by Government 
Veterinary Officers, or approved veterinary surgeons, in accordance with the 
requirements of the scheme of certifying tubercle-free herds, the following 
have been declared ** tubercle-free,” and, unless otherwise declared, this 
certification remains in force until the date shown in respect of each herd : — 


Owner and Address. 


W. McLean* Unanderra 

Lunacy Department, Callan Park Mental Hospital 
Department of Education, Brush Farm, Eastwood 

E. S. Cameron, Big Plain, Karrandera 

Lunacy Department , Eydalmere Mental Hospital 

G. A. Parrish, Jerseyland, Berry 

Hinross Bros., Minnaraurra, Inverell (Guernseys) 

New England Girls* Grammar School, Armidale 

Hiss Brennan, Arrankamp, Bowral 

Kyottg School, Moss Vale 

G. MUicr, Casula 

Queanbeyan Municipality (various owners) 

St. Joseph's Convent, Beynold-street, Goulbum 

St. John's Boys Orphanage, Goulhurn 

St. Michael’s Novitiate, Goulhurn 

Department of Education, Yanco Agricultural High School 
Lunacy Department, Kenmore Mental Hospital 

St. Joseph's Girls* Orphanage, Kenmore 

Tudor House School, Moss Vale 

Department of Education, Hurlstone Agricultural High School 

Navua Ltd., Grose Wold, via Richmond (Jerseys) 

Australian Missionary College, Cooranhong 

Department of Education, Gosford Farm Homes 

WilUam Thompson, Masonic School, Baulkham Hills ... 

F. W. Hopley, Leeton 

J. F. Chafley, Glen Innes ( Aiyrshfres) 

P, TJbrlhien, Corridgeree, Bega 

E. P. Perry, Nundorah, Parkvine (Guernseys) 

Sacred Heart Convent, Bowral 

Marion Hfll Convent of Mercy, Goulburn... 

A. Shaw, Barrington (Milking Shorthorns) 

St. Patrick's College, Goulburn 

Walter Burke, Bellefaire Stud Farm, Appln (Jerseys) ... 
Mittagong Farm Homes, Mittagong 

H. W. Burton Bradley, Sherwood Farm, Moorland (Jerseys) 

James McCormick, Tumut 

Walaroi College, Orange 

Riverstone Meat Co., Riverstone Meat Works, Riverstone 

J. L. W. Barton, Wallerawang ... 

Blessed Chanel's Seminary, Mittagong 

N. A. Corderoy, Wyuna Park, Comboyne.. 

8. G. Winkley 

J. Davies, Puen Buen, Scone (Jerseys) 

Lunacy Department, Morlsset Mental Hospital 


1 Number 
; tested. 

Expiry date 
of this 

Certification. 


44 

3 Jan,, 1930 


28 

5 „ 1930 


8 

6 „ 1930 


S9 

10 „ 1980 


68 

11 „ 3930 


77 

12 „ 1030 


73 

14 „ 1930 


28 

16 „ 1930 


14 

20 ,» 1930 


2 

21 „ 3030 


15 

IFeb., 1930 


41 

1 „ 1930 


5 

19 1930 


0 

19 „ 1920 


6 

20 „ 1930 


32 

28 „ 1930 


81 

28 „ 3930 


9 

IMar., 1930 


8 

6 „ 1980 


42 

10 April, 1930 


10 

11 „ 1930 


43 

17 ,) 1980 


37 

24 May, 1930 


27 

24 ,* 1930 


29 

I 29 „ 1930 


60 

29 ,* 1930 


119 

8 June, 1980 


28 

34 1930 


11 

17 July 1980 


12 

19 „ 1930 


104 

2 Aug., 1030 


9 

7 „ 1930 


62 

17 „ 1980 


36 

30 1930 


78 

4 Sept., 1980 


91 

6 1930 


8 

19 „ 1980 


116 

27 „ 1930 


18 

9 0ot., 1930 


6 

26 „ 1980 


64 

1 Nov., 1980 


86 

8 „ 1930 


40 

11 „ 1930 


21 

7JttU,. 1931 


-Max Henkf, Chief Veterinary Surgeon. 


An Increasing Demand for Leaner Pig Products 
IN England. 

A GENERAL change is in progress in the prevailing taste. ... A liking 
ior smaller and leaner cuts in place of fat heavy joints was becoming 
apparent in England in the latter half of the last oentmy. The lean tyi)e 
of bacon and ham, and the small cut of pork, are now firmly established 
as the predominant raquireanents throughout the South of Englnr i id In the 
Midlands the demand is for a somewhat fatter product, and for semsag^, 
p«ark pies, and “processed” meats, whilst further north still fatten products 
•*td a rea^ market.— Prom Twelfth E^>ort of linpedal EooncHmc Com* 
, Bsnfe||e: “Pigs and Pig Products.” 
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The Herd Production Recording Move- 
ment in New South Wales* 

L. T. MacINTSTES, Director of Da^ng, and J. I. MARROTT, Senior Clerk, 

Dairy Branch* 

Part 1. — ^The Movement under the Association System, 

Pouis^DkD in 1912 on the far north coast of New South Wales, the movement 
to increase the average production of milk and butter-fat per cow in the 
dairy herds of this State is now in its seventeenth year of operation. From 
1912 to 1914 good progress was made in the Tweed-Riehmond area in 
organising groups of farmers into herd recording associations for the pro- 
duction recording of their cows, and in 1914, on the outbreak of war, 35,000 
cows were being recorded. From 191^ to 1923 herd recording associations 
were formed in other parts of the coastal area of New South Wales, and 
operations in these associations were conducted under the direct control of a 
committee of members who collected fees, appointed the herd recorder, and 
supervised the general affairs of the association. 

It may be realised that under this system no serious control could be 
exercised over the affairs of the association, and, as the farmers^ committees 
were called together to deal with the affairs of the unit only at intervals, it 
was found that no effective supervision was exercised over the work of the 
recorder, who consequently was liable to become indifferent as to the 
important nature of his duties. 

The Department of Agriculture gave aid in the form of a subsidy to all 
these co-operative associations, and, in addition, the organisation of same 
was undertaken by Dairy Branch olEcials. Tlie subsid^y given was at the 
rate of £90 per unit for the first yearns operations, and £50 per unit for each 
succeeding year. Farmers^ contributions amounted to £180 per unit. 

After the first few years’ enthusiasm interest in herd recording waned; 
this decline was hastened by the lack of proper management of the co- 
operative units,' as conducted by the association committees, each recorder 
being practically a law to liimself. The Department’s eixplieit rules, while 
dbeerved in the letter, were carried out in an inefficient manner, as disclosed 
when the Department took over control of the co-operative associations 
operating in the Tweed-Riehmond area in 1923. 

Other factors which brought about the decline of co-operative effort were 
failure on the part of many members to pay outstanding fees, and in- 
accuracy of the records shbwing the annual yields of the cows; in many 
lierds the cows were mixed and yields credited to wrong animals. 
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Statistics are available showing the nimibur uf cmvs rtM-orded each year 
under the system of association contrul, and the following table indicates 
the progress made in Isew South Walcb from 1017 to 192 j>: 


Year. 

1917-18 




iV)W.s ilecordetj. 
i,400 

1918-19 ... 

... 



4,500 

1919-20 

... 



7,600 

1920-21 




10,000 

1921-22 ... 

... 



8,000 

1922-23 ... 

... 



(5,000 


In 1922 the Department called in the duplicate (» 0 }nes of the recorderb' 
figures for inspection in order to satisfy itself as to the autJiontieily of the 
milk and butter-fat results as made by the recorders under the control of 
the associations, and on examination found that many of the results recorded 
were inaccurate, and could not therefore be of any benefit to the farmer 
nor of use to the Department for statistical purposes. In one instance the 
same results of milk and butter-fat were recorded for each cow in the 
association herds for three months in succession, indicating that very little 
supervision had been exercised over the work of the recorder. 

Part II. — The Movement under Official Control. 

In 1923 the Tweed-Eichmond Herd Testing Council notified the Depart- 
ment that it was unable to carry on, the number of cows under record in this 
area dwindling from 25,000 to under 3,000, and subscriptions from members 
were in arrears. With the approval of the Herd Testing Council, the De* 
partinent took over direct control, and in two years increased the number of 
cows recorded to 12,000, charging the farmers the same recording fee as the 
Tweed-Eichmond Council did, but giving far more efficient service and 
satisfaction. 

Following the exposure of the unsatisfactory methods of herd recording 
as adopted under the association system, the Department of Agriculture in 
.New South Wales immediately commenced the formation of sub-units 
.(approximately twenty to twenty-fivt» herds.) in 1923 under the rules govern- 
ing its own direct control grade herd recording scheme. These rules pro- 
vided, among other things, for the appointment of a recorder to each sub- 
unit by the district senior dairy instinictor* who satisfied himself that the 
appointee was proficient in the work of milk testing before appointment, 
the cheeking of all recorders^ figures by the Department, isstae of state- 
ments of production for each cow recorded per month by the recorder, and 
the issue every sis months by the central office of the Dairy Branch of a 
further statement in tabulated form, indicating the progressive production 
per cow^ In addition, it is necessary for the Department's sub-unit 
i^rg^atdier to visit th^e recorder at the farms and check his accuracy of mani- 
psolatiou and reading of the fat samples testexl. 

the subsidy syst^n was continued side by side' with that of direct control 
f^;)r two years, that until 80th September, 1925, in order to try both put 
fvom the experience thus gained, it was definitely decided 
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to abandon the subsidy system based on association control on and after 30th 
September, and from l'?t October, 192i5, the Department carried on 

the recording of grade cows in New iSouth Wales under the direct control 
of its officerb. The close supeindsion exercised over the herd recorders' 
work, following on the introduction of the new scheme, was found neces- 
saiy to obtain reliable results, and is the subject of favourable comment 
by the sub-unit members, who have affirmed that this supervision was 
conspicuous by its absence in the obsolete method of association recording. 

In New South Wales the dairying section of the State is divided into ten 
•districts. Each district is in charge of a senior dairy instructor, who, with 
a staff of dairy instructors, assistant dairy instructors, herd organisers, 
relieving recorders, and herd recorders, is charged with the responsibility 
of locally administering the scheme in the district. The organising of the 
recorders' work, relief of recorders for annual recreation and sick leave, 
i;ogether with full power to appoint or dismiss recorders, are under his (the 
senior officer’s) jurisdiction. The collecting of fees, the checking of 
recorders' figures, and the tabulating of returns to the farmers have been 
centralised at the Dairy Branch office in Sydney, and are carried out at a 
much reduced cost by the installation of modern electrical tabulating and 
book-keeping machines. 

From 1923 to 1929, mainly due to the co-operation of dairy produce 
factory managers with the Department, all fees have been collected through 
the factories by deducting the instalments due each month from the 
members' cream accounts. During the past five years the amount of bad 
debts representing fees tmpaid has been nil. The cost of recording averages 
6s. per cow. This is borne in equal proportions of 2s. by the State 
'Government, the Commonwealth Government, and the dairy farmer. 

Up to the end of the year 1928 the recording of pure-bred registered herd- 
hook cows for official production yields was carried out by a separate depart- 
mental stafi at a total cost of about 55s. per record over each cow's official 
testing period of nine montlis. Of this amount the owner paid from 
10s. to 2'0'S, per record, according to the number of cows annually sub- 
mitted by him. Beginning from 1st January, 1929, the official and gi*a,de 
schemes were re-organised and the work carried out by one set of officers 
for the purpose of lowering costs and improving on supervision and control. 

These objects have been achieved. The cost of testing pnre-bred stud 
animals for official record has been reduced to 9s. per 273 days record, 
towards which the owner at present contributes 4s. per record- All 
registered herd book cows used for stud purposes in herds under official 
test are being recorded for ^hfficial” and ‘^semi-official" production yields. 
Already the numbers of both privately-owned studs and cows have shown 
marked increases since the new scheme came fully into efect on 1st October 
last. It is considered that records will be kept of about 2,000 herd book 
stud cows dxiring the current recording year, which ends on 30th Septem- 
ber, 1930. 
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With the expansion in the numbei* of pure-bred and gTad© cows under 
record it is considered that the overhead costs will be further reduced^ 
and that this can he passed on for the benefit of the herd owners who 
are, or will be, members of the Department’s production recording scheme. 
It is expected ultimately to bring the farmer’s contribution for grade 
recording down to Is. 6d. per cow per annum, and that of the stud breeders 
to 3s. per official record (273 days’ lactation period)', and Is. 6d. per 
annum for each semi-official record. 

The increase in the number of cows recorded under the Department’s 
production recording scheme indicates the satisfaction that the scheme 
has given to the breeders and farmers in ISTew South Wales. 

The following table gives the number of cows recorded each year under 
the grade recording section : — 


Year, 


Cows Recorded, 

1923-24 


9,000 

1924-25 ... 


12,000 

1925-26 ... 


26,293 

1926-27 ... 


25,662 

1927-28 ... 


43,047 

1928-29 ... 


69,823 

1929-30 ... 

* Estimate. 

120,000* 


The following statement will show particulars of the cost to the Depart- 
ment and the extent of the work since 1924 : — 




Proportion of Cost Borne by— 

Year. 

No. of Cows 
Recorded. 

New South 


Common- 

' 

Wales 

Parmer. 

wealth 




Government. 

£ 

£ 

Government. 

£ 

1924-25 

12,000 

1,541 

1,443 


1925-26 

26,293 

3,281 

3,727 


1926-27 

26,662 

i 2,581 

; 3,605 

2,666 

4,305 

1927-28 

43,047 

4,371 

3,364 

1928-29 

69,823 

! 7,600* 

1 6,900* 

6,900* 


’••PigureB approxinmt<‘. 


Is Herd Recordkg Worth While? 

In view of the desire of the varions governments, producers’ organisa- 
tions, boards of trade, and farmers, for information as to whether tho 
continuation of herd improvement activities is worth while, it is found that 
for the period 1931 to 1928, during the major portion of which the Depart- 
ment has organised grade herd recording under the present scheme, the 
output of butter from all hiew South Wales sources has shown an expansion 
of 9,009 tons, whilst the number of cows milked for supplies to butter 
factories has remained stationary at about 600,000. This equals an aver- 
age increase per cow of about 33.6 lb. over the period 1921 to 1928. The 
increased output of butter at £180 a ton represents £1,620,000 to be 
divided among say 16,000 dairy farmers supplying cream to factories, or 
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about £95 each. The expenditure to the farmer for herd recording, 
very materially helped to obtain this return, v^as £17,095 (on the basis of 
2s. per cow recorded). 

The objective of those controlling* the oi‘g*aiiised recording' scheme in 
South Wales is to record in the near future at least 250,000 cows 
per annum; afterwards to keep on increasing this number until practically 
the whole of the pure-bred and grade cows in the State are under con- 
tinual supervision for their yields of milk and butter-fat. When this posi- 
tion is reached it is confidently anticipated there will be shown a marked 
increase in individual output and the average per cow will be well over 
2’00 lb. biuter-fat. 


Value of Cheese m the Diet. 

Our consumption of cheese per head is lower than that of any other white 
people. Yet 1 lb. of well-ripened cheese is equal in food value to 3J lb. of 
lean meat, and the briefest study of comparative costs will show that the 
cheese is by far the cheaper food. Many people complain that cheese is 
indigestible: but while the charge may be admitted against an unripened 
article, it must be said that well-matured cheese is so easily digested that 
it is specifically recommended by some physicians for dietetic troubles. 
Moreover, cheese is not so heating to the blood as meat, and is therefore to 
he recommended, if for this virtue alone, in such a climate as ours. For 
persons engaged in heavy manual work, such as miners, quarrymen, &c., it 
is an especially valuable food product. 


Paddock Feeding is Wasteful. 

The cutting of valuable fodder crops and throwing them in the paddocks 
for the cattle to eat is still a general practice with many farmers. This 
method is not only wasteful from the point of view of utilising the full 
nutritive value of the fodders, but is objectionable from another standpoint. 
Dairymen have no doubt noticed that by adopting this method of feeding 
their cows, the herd is continually being disturbed by the strong, robust 
animals with keen appetites who endeavour to obtain more than their 
share of the feed, with the result that the younger and weaker animals in 
the herd are deprived of their nourishment. — S. K. BAULAKn, Dairy 
Instructor. 


The elements required by the animal for nutrients are practically the same 
as those required by a plant, but they need to be in a complex state Of com- 
bination before they are available to an animal as iood. The elements 
comprising the nutritive portion of the food are chiefly protein, carbohy- 
drates, and fat. Plants or fodder crops supply all these, but in order to 
obtain the best results from dairy stock a balancing of the plant products 
according to their nutritive content is essential. 
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Poultry Notes* 

February. 


E. HADLINGTON, Poultry Expert, 

Catarrhal Roup. 

Eebruary is usually the most humid month of the summer, and therefore it 
is necessary to pay particular attention to the management of the young 
stock at this time in order to keep them in good health during the rest of 
the summer. 

Many poultry-farmers are apt to regard the young stock of the spring 
hatching as out of all danger when they reach the age of five or six months, 
and, consequently, through not being watchful, they sometimes ext3orience 
trouble during this and next month, due to the conditions under which the 
birds are kept. For instance, if large numbers of birds of the age indicated, 
and sometimes the older ones also, are placed in a house, no matter how 
large, and they crowd together on the perches, or the perches are too close 
together, an outbreak of catarrhal colds or roup may be the result. WhtMM* 
colony houses are in use it is advisable to make an inspection oceasionnlly 
at night to see that no crowding is taking place through the birds from 
one house migrating to another. This should not happen, however, unless 
they are attracted by some means, such as feeding all in the one place. 

Another mistake which is often productive of the ailments referred to is 
that of leaving the latest-hatched stock in small, bare runs too long, per- 
haps because of lack of accommodation in the next stages of rearing. This 
indicates a lack of foresight in hatching more chickens than could be 
properly accommodated. 

The first signs of impending trouble, brought about by any of the causes 
mentioned, are a paleness about the heads of the birds, particularly in the 
face under the eyes, which turns a hluish-white colour, while the whole head 
appears to contract, giving a gaunt expression; the beak becomes elongated, 
and the comb, instead of being bright, is lacking in vitality and develop- 
ment, The bodies of the birds, too, gradually assume a wasted appearance. 
Usually before this stage is reached, however, the cold or catarrhal symptoms 
begin to show. A slight discharge from the nostrils may be noticed, which 
causes the openings to become clogged with dust, and an offensive odour is 
apparent. This is the forerunner of catarrhal roup, whicji is almost certain 
to develop if the conditions are not altered. 

The ’first step in overcoming the trouble is to relieve any congestion in 
the houses and give as much range as possible, or if the houses are not well 
ventilated this should be remedied. If no action is taken when the symn- 
toms described are observed, the disease will develop and extend through 
the nasal passages to the eyes, which at first show a 'watery discharge, 
followed in many cases by a pronounced swelling of one or both eyes. This 
^^ing will usually be found to contain a substance of cheesy consistency,. 
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and often causes necrosis of tlie eyeball, resulting in loss of sight. A 
characteristic by which this disease, when affecting the eyes, may be 
detected in the incipient stages is a matted patch of feathers on the upper 
part of the wings where the bird wipes its eyes in an endeavour to clear 
them. As the disease progresses the birds become more emaciated and 
mope about, or stand with ruffled feathers, looking objects of misery, and 
many deaths may occur. 

Treatment of Affected Birds. 

All birds which have developed this disease, known as catarrhal roupr 
should be isolated. If any have reached the worst stage described it is best 
to destroy and burn them, as they seldom respond to treatment. The milder 
cases should then be treated at least once daily, preferably twice. Probably 
the simplest method of treatment is to syringe out the nostrils with a solu- 
tion of baking soda and common salt, using a teaspoonful of soda and half 
a teaspoonful of salt to a tea-cup of warm water, or a strong solution of 
permanganate of potash. The syringing can be done by using a machine 
oilcan with a fine nozzle which will penetrate the opening of the nostrils. 
The bird’s head should be held downwards during the operation so that the 
liquid and purulent matter will run out of the mouth. The solution cuts 
away the mucous substance which is essential to effect a cure. This should 
be followed by injecting into the nostrils a few drops of a mixture consist- 
ing of fifteen drops of eucalyptus oil, fifteen drops of oil of thyme, five 
grains of menthol crystals, and 1 ounce of paraffin oil. 

In cases where the eyes are also involved they should be bathed with a 
strong permanganate of potash solution, and any accximulation of matter 
should be removed with a swab of cotton wool, followed by injecting a drop 
or two of the oil preparation. 

In feeding the affected birds they should be given only just as much aa 
they will clear up. 

A Tonic. 

It is advisable to give the birds a tonic after an outbreak of colds or roup,, 
and for this purpose there is no better reviver than Douglas mixture, which 
can be made up very cheaply by anyone. To prepare the mixture dissolve 
4 oz. of sulphate of iron and 4 oz, of Epsom salts in a gallon of boiling 
water, let this cool and then add i oz. of dilute sulphuric acid, which is 
obtainable from chemists in the diluted form. When these ingredients are 
mixed this forms the stock,” which should he stored in glass or earthen- 
ware containers and marked Poison.” If placed in iron or tin vessels the 
stock solution would soon rust them through, but when mixed with the 
drinking water it will not rust galvanised vessels. The dosage is two table- 
spoonsful of the mixture to each gallon of drinking water, and should be 
given three or four times a week for a month. 

This tonic can he used as a pick-me-up for the birds at any time they are 
not up to the desired state of health, for instance, such as after the moulting 
season, or an attack of chicken-pox. To be effective, however, it must be 
given regularly over a period as indicated. - 
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Chicken-pox. 

The season during which chicken-pox is usually prevalent is again with 
us, and those who have not already commenced precautionary measures 
should lose no time in doing so. The measures which have boon lound 
effective in greatly minimising the severity of an attack of chicken-pox are 
to administer sulphur in the morning mash every third day for threes weeks, 
at the rate of an ounce to each fifty half -grown or adult birds; then dis- 
continue the practice for the following three weeks, during whieli time 
Epsom salts is given in the drinking water at the rate of an ounce to each 
gallon every third day. After this the sulphur is reverted to, and each 
three-weekly period throughout the season in which chicken-pox is likely 
to be prevalent, the sulphur and salts are given alternately. 

Some poultry-f ai'mers hesitate about giving snlphur during cold or rainy 
weather owing to a fear of the birds catching cold, but as sulphur does not 
have the same effect on birds as on animals which perspire, it may be given 
in any weather. 

The Epsom salts is best given in the drinking water, although during 
sluj continuous rainy weather where birds have access to other water, it 
would he preferable to give it in the feed. The reason why it should be 
given in the water rather than in the feed, as a general practice, is because 
any birds which may be slightly out of health would not eat as much as the 
healthy birds and therefore do not get the benefit of the salts, whereas the 
sick birds usually drink more water. 

Where dry feeding is adopted the sulphur could be given in a light feed 
of wet mash at midday, otherwise it would be necessary to have a separate 
hopper to give the birds a sulphur-treated mash, which, of coxirse, vshould be 
available on every third day only during the three weeks in which sulphur 
is being administered. 

Where these precautionary measures are adopted and carried out strictly 
to the letter, very little trouble will be experienced with chicken-pox. 

Vacdnatioii. 

During the past year research work has been in progress at the Teterinary 
Research Station, Glenfield, in connection with the use of a vaccine for 
the prevention of chicken-pox, and experiments are now in progress to test 
the efidcacy of this method. Properly controlled tests with the necessary 
checks are being carried out on Departmental farms and tests are also being 
made on a number of commercial farms. 


With a silo, crops can be grown at the time of the year when they yield 
their heaviest, and the material can be conserved in its best and most su(i- 
cnient condition until it is needed. The carrying capacity of the farm 
may therefore be increased in the summer with the confidence that the 
stock will be kept in good condition during the winter, ready to respond 
at once to the improvement of the grass in the spring. 
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Orchard Notes. 

Febbuaby. 

C. G. SAVAGE and H. BROADFOOT. 

Cover Crops. 

Early this month is the most suitable time for the sowing of cover crops. 
Although the upkeep of humus in orchard soils is of great importances 
very great caution must be exercised in the growing of cover crops, in order 
that the growth of the fruit trees may not be adversely afected by reason 
of the cover crops competing with them for soil moisture. 

Cover crops should be sown early so that they will make as much growth 
as possible before being ploughed in. Use a leguminous crop for preference,, 
and avoid straw crops among the trees. Make sure of having the ploughing- 
in of the cover crop completed by the middle of July, regardless of 
whether it has reached maximum growth or not. allows the ploughed- 

under material ample time in tvhieh to rot before the spring. If green 
manuring cannot be practised, then bulky organic matter in some form 
or other must be applied in order to keep up the supply of humus. 

Cultivation. 

Every attention must be paid to cultural operations, and the land put 
in the best condition possible, with the idea of conserving moisture',, 
freeing the land of weeds, and in every possible way encouraging blossom 
bud formation for the coming season. 

Budding. 

Budding may be continued throughout this month, provided the sap in- 
flowing freely. Best results jcan only he had by careful selection of budding 
wood from proved trees. "When young trees have been planted out anl 
require a pollinator, no time should lost in making adequate provision 
for cross-pollination. Write to the Department of Agriculture for a leaflet 
on the subject of cross-pollination in the orchard. 

Pests. 

Codling Moth * — All infested fruit should be picked up regularly and 
destroyed. This must be done whilst the fruit is actually infested. If 
the fruit is collected in bags or cases and is allowed to remain until the 
grubs have escaped, its collection is labour in vain, 

Scale Insects of Citrus . — Eumigation can be carried out this month, 
but caution should be exercised if tlie trees are out of condition through 
lack (d moisture in the soil, as such trees may easily be damaged by eithei'* 
spraying or fumigation. Fumigation is the only completely satisfactory 
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way of controlling scale pests of citrus trees. If spraying is f»ra(*fiscd the 
work should be carried out on cool days. A pamphlet giving full direciionii 
for fumigation is obtainable free from the Department. 

Marketing Apples and Pears. 

In contributing the following paragraphs on the above subjotit, Mr. 
W. W. Cooke, Fruit Instructor in the Goulburn district, remarks that 
before these notes appear in print the marketing of pome fruit will 
have commenced. Recollections of the difficulties experienced in the 192^- 
28 season, when record crops were harvested in four of the States of the 
Commonwealth, will cause anxious moments for many, as the px'omiae 
of heavy crops of apple and pears in many of the States this season sug- 
gests, at least, temporary gluts again this season. To lessen the trouble 
as far as possible, it is recommended that attention be paid to : (a) Improve- 
ment of the pack and the case; (b) the finding of new markets; and (r) the 
regulation of supplies. 

Regarding the first of these suggestions, it is pointed out that whilst 
some growers as well as packing houses pack their fruit in sound and 
attractive manner, others are less careful, and consider any old case, and 
any style of pack good enough. This is not sound business, for wbat i» 
the good of spending time and money in growing the finest fruit, if it is 
to arrive at the market in a damaged condition through faulty packing, 
and in a case that does not catch the eye” of the buyer? Badly packed 
lines are hard to sell, and can only be disposed of at reduced prices. Onlv 
by careful grading and packing can the best prices be obtained. 

In view of the number of acres of young trees coming into bearing, the 
question of fresh outlets for our fruit is of vital importance. The time is 
rapidly approaching when FTew South Wales will have to continbuto her 
share of pome fruit exported to England and Europe, and the sooner 
growers become familiar with picldng and packing for export, the greater 
chance they mil have of making a success of this branch of marketing. 
Careful handling, grading, and packing are essential, also a knowl<‘dgo 
the right stage of development at which to pick. Whilst over-ripeneRB is 
a grave danger, immaturity is equally disastrous. A fairly safe guide w 
the turning of the ground-colour of the fruit from a dark to a ligliim* 
shade of green. Only high-grade fruit should be exported, as the cost of 
case, paper, packing, freight, &c., is the same for first as for second and 
. third grade fruit. 

Those who are contemplating exporting part of their crop this season, 
are reminded of the direct shipment of apples to Hull in April, iier the 
motor vessel ^^Port Bowen.” Every effiort is being made, to ensure the 
success of this shipment. The fruit will he pre-cooled, and an officer of 
the Department will accompany the shipment, making detailed observations 
during the voyage and after the fruit is landed in Hull. 

The question of fresh outlets in this, as well as other States, also deserves 
serious consideration, A market exists in various part# of the State 
second as well as first grade fruit, but a knowledge of the requirements ot 
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these markets is necessary. A close study of the requirements of each 
district will often preTent loss. Every town in the State should have its 
regular supply of fresh fruit, and if this can be obtained direct from 
packing sheds or individual growers, freight will be saved, Sydney expenses 
will be avoided, and both producer and consumer will benefit. 

Mr. Cooke refers to another successful method open to those whose 
•orchards adjoin the main road — that is, by direct sale to the consumer — 
quoting the case of one grower who last season disposed of over £800 
worth of fruit from a shed erected on the boundary of his orchard. A 
tempting display in half- and one-bushel cases was to be seen by all who 
X)assed, and orders were booked for fruit to be forwarded by rail. 

Eegarding regulation of supplies, the writer points out that cool stores 
and packing houses and thorough organisation of the growers in each 
district can do much to remedy the periodic gluts that occur in most of 
our markets, follow^ed later in the year by importation of similar fruit from 
■other States. 

Drying of Prunes. 

The large increase in the production of this fruit during the past few 
years and the keener competition make all the more necessary the 
marketing only of a first-class article, states Mr. G. W. Beverley, Senior 
Fruit Instructor, Griffith, in introduction to some directions on the subject 
■of prune drying. The fruit should be left on the trees as long as possible 
so as to develop the maximum sugar content, for then the fruit will assume 
the dark purple colour of maturity and will dry out with less waste than 
if picked on the red side. To obtain a product of even maturity it is 
necessary to allow the prune to drop and to pick up the fruit daily. Yery 
often on the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas a strong wind storm will 
bring down a great deal of the fruit before it is fully ripe, and the grower, 
not desiring to lose any of his crop, will process and dry the article, but it 
will not make as good a dried product either in colour or quality as if 
fully ripe, and such early harvested fruit should be kept separate from 
that which is dried at a later date. 

. The fruit should be sorted, if possible, before dipping. If small and 
large fruit is placed on the same trays it dries out unevenly, the small 
fruit being dried up while the large fruit is still only half cured. As most 
grov^ers pick up their fruit each day from under the trees, the sorting into 
■sijses could be easily performed by the use of two tins, and these in turn 
could be dipped separately and the grades kept apart on the drying ground.’’^ 

Two methods of drying are in vogue, vk., the drying tray and the wire- 
netting rack, and the latter has come into more general use of late years 
owing to the lesser costs of handling, the small i-ineh mesh netting being 
used. One advantage of the tray, however, is that the fruit can be stacked 
for two or three days if the weather is hot, and if this practice is followed 

♦ Some of the mechanical dippers are provided with a which divides the pmm 
Ittto two or three sizes before spreading on the trays. It should not he difficnlt to 
Improvise a small grader for this purpose. — W. Gat Chief IWt Ihstmctew 
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much of the fermenting and swelling up of the fruit can be avoided, and a 
better dried article is produced. Just as it is necessary to shade newJy 
dipped grapes from the direct rays of a hot sun, so it is advisable to protect 
the fresh dipped prune, otherwise in the very hot climates of the areas the 
juice will almost boil, and numbers of swollen and frothing” fruit will 
be found, and this will not make a first-class article. The dip ranges in 
strength from 1 lb. of caustic soda to 12 gallons of w^ater to 1 lb. in 15- 
gallons, and if the fruit is specially thin in the skin even a strength of 
1 lb. in 20 gallons will suffice. 

After the fruit has been stacked for two or three days, it may be put 
direct into the open if the weather is not too hot; otherwise, provided thau 
trays are available in quantity, a few days longer in the stack will be found 
an advantage. If the netting rack is used the fruit should be shaded with 
hessian for a few days. Wire-netting trays are used on some farms, and 
these have the advantage that they can be stacked in time of rain, with- 
the additional advantage that the fruit is continually drying on both sides 
at the same time, which will mean a saving in time if the trays are 
required to harvest other fruits. When the fruit is ready to take off the 
trays it is usually placed in clean cornsacks and stored until ready for* 
the brine or boiling water dip before packing. 

When the fruit is stacked it will be found advantageous to stand the 
bags on end instead of laying them one on top of another, for if several bags 
are stacked on each other, by the time they are ready to be given the final' 
dip the lower fruit is generally found to have been compressed into an 
almost solid block, and the grade often suffers in consequence. Space is 
often a consideration, but these points are well worth considering. 


The Value Placed on Research by IJ.S.A. 

What is good enough for the secondary industries should be good eiiougii. 
for the primary industries. According to estimates, the secondary industries, 
in U.S.A., notwithstanding their present efficiency, are spending something 
like £40,000,000 per annum on re.seareh— £14,000,000 through the Govern-, 
ment and £S6,000,000 through commercial firms. 


Combating “Eat Less Meat” Propaganda. 

Concern is being felt in some quarters because of the prominence that has 
been given recently to the statements of food specialists advising against 
the consumption of meat. A writer in a recent issue of Th& Farmer and 
Siochlreeder (England) urges the livestock interests to unite for the pur- 
pose of counteracting the movement. He points out that a reduced <iATT.ntiq 
for meat would not only deal a heavy blow to Eritish and foreign producers, 
but would indirectly affect the grain-growers of the world, because of the 
large, quanta of grain used, particularly in years of over-production, for- 
.^th9 feeding of livestock. Thus the dmnand for meat is as vital to the grain- 
i'=;gwwar ag to the meat producer. 
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Farmers^ Experiment Plots* 

Wheat and Oat Variety and Manorial Trials, 1929 . 

Western District (Parkes Centre). 


H. BARTLETT, H.B A.., Senior Agricultural Instructor. 

Experimental and demonstrational plots with, wheat and oats were estab- 
lished in many centres throughout this portion of the western district in 
1929, the experiment eoinanittees of the various branches of the Agricul- 
tural Bureau closely co-operating with the Department. Field days or 
afternoons were held in all localities, and although spectacular crops were 
absent, many interesting results were seen, and much useful information 
was gained during the tours of inspection. 

The Season. 

The rainfall at the various centres was as follows: — 


Eajnpall. 


Month. 


Parlc<*s 

Average. 

Parkes. 

Forbes. 

Con- 

dofcolin. 

Trundle. 

Bogan 

Gate. 

1928. 


Points. 

Points. 

Points. 

Points. 

Points. 

Points. 

June 


237 

174 

157 

85 

133 

94 

July 


. 187 

276 

230 

165 

165 

186 

August 


187 

90 

73 

37 

58 

68 

September 


170 

36 

37 

40 

34 

49 

October 


1S4 

162 

96 

118 

91 

136 

November 


142 

79 

60 

67 

67 

57 

December 


190 

2 

Nil 

11 

2 

Nil 

1929. 

Januaiy 


210 

10 

1 

3 

34 

6 

February 


142 

136 

255 

102 

105 

177 

March 


168 

i 236 

247 

52 

97 

126 

Total on Fallow 

... 

1,787 

1,190 

1,160 

670 

776 

899 

1929. 








April 

May 


146 

117 

131 

86 

141 

135 


169 

64 

45 

43 

68 

86 

June 


237 

103 

129 

, 70 

67 

94 

July 


187 

32 

26 

40 

25 

25 

August ... 


187 

i 216 

189 

247 

148 

148 

September 


170 

! 119 

73 

147 

82 

94 

October 


154 

69 

66 

125 

112 

84 

Total Growing Period 

... 

1,240 

720 

659 

757 . 

633 

666 


The western district appears to have been the least favoured of any 
,<portion of the State for the 1929 wheat crop, and to gain a true insight 
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into tObe factors that limited crop-growing, a review of seasonal condi- 
tions from February, 1928, is necessary. 

The flood i-ains of February, 1928 saturated all soils and subsoils, and 
the fallows were then placed and maintained in good condition for the 
1928 crop. Bizt the stubble land from the 192^ crop, which was to be 
fallowed for the 1929* crop, produced an exceptionally dense and tall 
growth of Stinking Love grass (Eragrostis major), which seriously depleted 
the subsoils of moisture. At the time of ploughing — ^June to August, 
1928 — subsoils were more or less dry, and at no time from then until the 
crops were harvested did sufficient rain fall for moisture to percolate to a 
greater depth than 9 inches. As wheat roots penetrate to a depth of at 
least 4 feet, the 1929 crop was under a very evident handicap. 

It is of interest to compare the rainfall of the past season, as registered, 
at Parkes, with that of previous dry periods. The records show a similarity 
between the seasons of 1929 and 1919, but neither was as severe as 1902. 


Rainfall at Parkes for Fallow and Crop-growing Periods of Driest Years. 



Average 

nalnfsw. 

1929. 

1919. 

1914. 

1902. 

Fallow Period (June previous year — 

points, 

1,787 

points. 

1,190 

points. 

1,068 

points. 

1,419 

points. 

978 

March). 

Growing Period (April— October) 

1,240 

720 

840 

726 

663 

lotal 

1 

3,027 

1,910 

1,908 

2,146 

1,641 


The flgures are for Parkes only. As rainfall is generally “patchy,^'' 
particularly during dry periods, the ^^old timers” who hold the opinion 
that the crop period of 1929 was more severe than even that of 1902, are 
probably correct, as far as their own locality is concerned. 

The below-average ” rainfall of the fallow period was responsible for 
the rather low standard of seed-bed, both as regards condition and moisture 
content. Few and insufficient opportunities were available for fallow 
working, and compactness and mellowness of mulch were lacking. The 
subsoil deficiency of moisture amounted to probably the ecpiivalent of 4 
inches of rainfall, thus handicapping the better class fallows to the eactent 
of about 12 bushels per acte. 

Germinations were generally thin and patchy. A dry, frosty winter 
retarded stooling and early growth, and by early August most crops had 
been fed off to delay spindling. Fair rains in, August saved the situation, 
but a dry period tfcm of six weeks told on the less favourably prepared 
areas, anld it was found necessary to give wholly to Ihe stock about one- 
third of the wheat crop. About an inch of rain at the end of September 
ca^ed the balance of the crop on to maturity, producing a sound, plumpjv 
i^ain, khove the ^^aHty which might have been expected. 
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The Wheat Variety Trials. 

The folloTring fanners co-operated in conducting wheat yariety trials:-— 

M. Westcott, Wattle Valley/’ Condobolin. 

A. Heinrieh, “Mayfield/* Ootha. 

E. Jones, “ Currajong/* Trundle. 

W. J, Q-ravolin, “Eosewood/* Guagong. 

K, Gault, “Lynwood,” Trundle. 

H. P. McMahon, “Eangi/* Tullamore. 

H. P. Vincent, “ Woodleigli,” Albert. 

Stanley Bros., “Lansdale,” Tottenham. 

T- P. Dwyer, “ Pleasant View,” Bogan Gate. 

L. G. N’ettelbeek, “ Oloverdale/* Nelnngaloo. 

E. Eiley, “Bardeen,*' Goomimbla. 

B. TomMns, “Westnook/* Tiehborne. 

Allen Bros., “Calarie,” Porbes. 

P. A. Patton, “Pine Hill/’ Alectown. 

J. Townsend, “ Willowvale,” Parkes. 

J. Jelbart, “ Penryn,” Trewilga. 

D, A. Cameron, “ Queant,” Mandagery. 

S. J. Plowman, “ Emu Vale,'* Parkes. 

C. McKay, “Delvin,” Porbes. 

The plots at Guagong, Tullamore, Albert and Tottenham failed. The 
yield produced in each locality is a fair indication of the type of season 
experienced, and although conditions were hard throughout the area, the- 
more northern and western places just missed the little extra rain at 
opportune times which w-ould have made fair crops. It was not unexpected, 
therefore, that the plots at Guagong (3-5 miles west of Condobolin), Thlla- 
more, Albert and Tottenham should have failed to produce comparable 
yields, even though the localities produced some fair crops in places,. 
Elsewhere seasonal conditions were very similar, and although yields were 
generally low, they were sufficiently high to be of value for comparative 
purposes. 

Condobolin (M. Westcott), — Soil, fairly deep red loam, new land; disc 
ploughed May, 1928, combined August, harrow'ed early April, springtoothed 
April. Sown with drill 24th April ; seed 50 lb., superphosphate 60 lb. 

Ootha (A. Heimrich). — Soil, red loam; previous crop, wheat 192T ; mould- 
board ploughed September, 1928, disc cultivated April, combined mid- 
April. Sown with combine 29th April; seed 45 lb., superphosphate 45* lb«. 
Germination good, stooling poor, growth medium, heads small. 

Trundle (E. Jones.) — Soil, red loam, slightly gravelly, new land; dise 
ploughed July, 1928, harrowed April. So'svn wdth combine Tth May; seed 
58 lb., superphosphate 60 lb. 

Trundle (K Gault). — Soil, red loam of medium depth, new land; mould- 
board ploughed July, 1928, harrowed April. Sown with drill on 2nd May;; 
seed 60 lb., superphosphate 60 lb. Germination rather poor, stooling. ah<f 
growth poor. 

'Bogan Gate (T. E. Dwyer). — Soil, day loam; previous crop, Su<^ grass^ 
1927 ; disc ploughed May, 1928, harrowed September, ^ringtpothed ApriL 
Sown with combine 7th May; seed 60 lb., superphosphate 60;ib.„ 
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Nelungaloo (L. G. ISTettelbeck) , — Soil, red loam; previous crop, wheat 
19*26; mouldboard ploughed July, 1928, scarified October, haiTowed March, 
scarified March. Sown with combine 25th April; seed 60 lb., supeii)ho3- 
phate 60 lb. The germination of Pederation was patchy and its yield was 
not comparable. 

Goonumhla (E. Riley). — ^Soil, red loam; previous crop, wheat 1927 ; disced 
inches deep in June, 1928, springtoothed end of August, har- 
rowed niid-Pebruary, springtoothed and harrowed mid-March, and again 
in mxd“ April. Sown with combine 18th May and harrowed; seed 60 lb., 
superpho^hate 65 lb. Germination was good, stooling medium, and growth 
short. 

Ticliborm (B. Tomkins). — Soil, red loam; previous crop, wheat 1927; 
disc cultivated March 1928, springtoothed April, disc ploughed September, 
springtoothed December, January, February and April. Sown with com- 
bine 30th May ; seed 62 lb., superphosphate 58 lb. 

Daroohalgie (Allen Bros.). — Soil, red loam; previous crop, wheat 1927; 
mouldboard ploughed June, 1928, springtoothed February, and again in late 
March. Sown with combine 16tb May ; seed 58 lb., superphosphate 50 lb. A 
storm in February, 1929, flooded the area for a few hours, and enabled 
-fairly satisfactory yields to be harvested. 

Alectown (F. A. Patton). — Soil, red loam 9 inches deep; previous crop, 
wheat 1927; disc ploughed inches in July, 1928, combined September 
and November, harrowed January and February, combined March, com- 
bined early April and harrowed. .Sown I7th May with combine; seed 
’60 lb*, superphosphate 63 lb. Germination was good, stooling and growth 
medium. 

Farkes (J. Townsend). — Soil, red loam; previous crop, wheat 1927; 
mouldboard ploughed August, 1928, disc cultivated January, springtoothed 
April, Sown with combine 11th May and harrowed; seed 60 lb., super- 
phosphate 60 lb. 

Trewilga (J. Jelbert). — Soil, red loam; previous crop, wheat 1927; 
mouldboard ploughed August, 192*8, springtoothed November, scarified Feb- 
ruary, harrowed March. Sown with combine 11th to 16th May; seed 60 lb., 
superphosphate 56 lb. 

Mandagerg (D. A* Cameron). — Soil, grey to red loam; previous crops, 
wheat 1927, Sudan grass 1928; mouldboard ploughed August, 1928, spring- 
toothed twice in October anil sown with Sudan grass, which germinated 
wdl ; the growth was frequently grazed. The plot was springtoothed early 
.April and again in mid-April. Sown 22nd April with combine; seed 54 lb., 
superphosphate 70 lb* 

Farhes (S. J. Plowman).— Soil, chocolate to black clay loam; previous 
‘drop, wheat 1927; disc ploughed Jnn^ 1928, disc cultivated early March, 
:^«pri^pothed April Sown 15th to 25th May with combine; seed 55 lb., 
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superphosphate 60 Ih. The raiufall in this locality was particularly light, 
lieaice tlie low yields. 

Forles (0. McKauf). — Soil, black clay loam, self-mulchiug; previous- 
crop, wheat 1927 ; mouldboard ploughed inches deep in August, 1928, 
harrowed IToveiiaber, springtooothed April. Sown with combine Gtli May 
and harrowed; seed 60 lb., superphosphate 40 lb. Germination was patcliy,. 
fitooling fair and growth short; the heads filled remarkably well. 

Pure Seed Wheat Areas. 

The following farmers co-operated in establishing pure seed wheat 
areas : — 

P. Attenborough, “ Swansey,‘* Aleetown, 

E. J. Johnson, Iona,” Gunningbland. 

L. J. Matthews, ** Noorla,” Tnindle. 

D. L. N, Miller, “ Glenlossie,” Daroobalgie. 

W. Seott, “ Deloraine,” Bogan G-ate. 

W. Swam, “Biverview,” Peak Hill. 

B. J. Allen, Gregra. 

A. P. Unger, “Stony Hill,” Aleetown. 

Aleetown (F. Attenborough). — Soil, red loam 12 inches deep; previous 
crop, wheat 1927; mouldboard ploughed inches deep in August, 1928',. 
again in February, harrowed April. Sown with combine 14th May ; seed 
60 lb., superphosphate 60 lb. 

Ounninglland (E. J, Johnson). — Soil, chocolate to black clay loam;, 
previous crop, oats 1926; disc ploughed January, 1928, and again in eTune; 
scarified in September and February, combined March and April. Sown 
with combine 17th May and harrowed; seed 70 lb., superphosphate 8'6 lb. 

Trundle (L. J. Mathews). — Soil, red loam 12 inches deep; previous crop,, 
wheat 1927; disc ploTighed June, 1928’, combined September, February and! 
early April. Sown 12th April with combine; seed 60 lb. supexpbosphate 
601b. 

]}aroolalgie (D. 1. 27. Miller). — Soil, chocolate clay loam; previous 
crop, wheat 1927 ; disc ploughed 4 inches in June, 1928, combined October,, 
disced February, combined March, harrowed April. Sown 23rd-24th- 
April with combine; seed 60 lb., superphosphate 56 lb. Hard Federation 
and Canberra showed 90 per cent, infection with flag smut, Waratah and 
Bena 50 per cent., while Mabawa was clean. 

Bogun Gate (W. .Scott). — Soil, red loam; previous crop, wheat 1927; 
disc ploughed June, 1928, harrowed August, springtoothed September, disc- 
cuitiyated end of February. Sown 30th May, seed 56 lb., superphosphate 
56 lb. 

Fmh SUl (W. Swain). — Soil, chocolate clay loam; previous crop, oats 
1^7; mouldboard ploughed August, 1928, springtooihed January, disc 
cultivated April. Sown 13th April with drilh; seed 60 lb., superphosphate- 

.;jmM - . , - . ■ . . . 
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Gregra (E. J. Allen). — ^Soii, cliocoiate loam; previous crop, maize 192S; 
the maize failed, and the gTonnd was worked up as late fallow. Sown 26th 
April to 2nd May ; seed 66 lb., superphosphate 66 lb. 

Alectown (A. P. Unger). — Soil, chocolate clay loam; prerious crop, wheat 
1926; mouldboard ploughed August, 1928, springtoothed September, scari- 
hed ]7oYember, February and April. Sown 23rd-26th May with a com- 
bine; seed 60 lb., superphosphate 60- lb. 


Yields of Pure Seed Wheat Areas. 
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Outstanding yields were secured at Giinningbland, where a long summer 
fallow was practised with dark chocolate to light black clay loam self- 
mulching soil, thus conserving much of the subsoil nroisture secured from 
the February rains of 1926. 

Nates on the Wheat Variefies. 

The outstanding variety under trial in the west during 1929 was un- 
doubtedly Nabawa, and it is certain to occupy a prominent place in the 
bulk sowings of subsequent years. In the wheat variety and pure seed 
areas the yield has been consistently high—in comparison with otbar yario* 
ties — ^and in the Championship Crop Competition of the western dietricfc 
it scored first, second, third and half of fourth positions. It has provM 
itself flag smut resistant, drought-resistant and productive finder adve^ 
conditions, and these characteristics have prompted pti^iase ail 

available seed supplies. ^ Even though the variety ' 
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it a word of caution may be opportune. The strength of straw appears to 
be satisfactory, though not as strong as Waratab, and although head de- 
Telopment is unusually good, it has not the tendency to till three or four 
across as have several of our proved and established sorts. Its behaviour 
in the districts under conditions favourable to mildew and rust has yet to 
be determined as the past two seasons have been dry ones. Should bc‘ 
a favourable -wheat year, there are several varieties capable of giving maxi- 
mum yields, perhaps higher than hTabawa, and it is suggested that sowings 
of N'ahawa should be limited to tlie areas most heavily infested with hag 
smut until its behaviour under all seasonal conditions has been estaiblished. 

Bobin , — ^During the past two seasons Bobin has been attracting atten- 
tion, and this year in the plots conducted by Mr. E. J. Johnson at Gunning- 
bland it produced 33 bushels 19 lb. per acre, the highest yield of any 
experiment plot in the west. It is about the same season as iVVaratah, 
though with better head development. As yet, only very light infection 
of flag smut has been noticed. 

Bajali . — ^Eor the past three seasons this variety has topped the yields ai 
Gotha; and this year at hfelungaloo it was well in the lead. It is w^ell 
worthy of further trial. 

Duchess . — ^At Mandagery, Duchess was promising a yield of IS bags per 
acre, but all of the plots there were seriously damaged by frost during Octo- 
ber. At Aleeto-wn and Tichborne its yield was satisfactory, but owing to 
its apparent weak straw its further trial is not recommended. 

Canberra is quickly disappearing from cultivation, as each year its 
infection with flag smut is so severe as to greatly affect the yield. 

Waratah is to receive competition from Nabawa and Bobin, and in all' 
probability the area sown to it will soon be lessening. 

Wheat Mammal Trials. 

The following farmers co-operated in conducting wheat manurial trials: — 

M. Broderick, “Avondale,” Bogan Gate. 

G. F. Mill, “Hazelmere,” Gunningbland. 

X). L. K. Miller, “ Glenlo.ssie,” Baxoobalgie. 

G. Tanswell, “Fernleigh,” Goonumbla. 

W. B. Cheney, “Velvedere,” Brolgan. 

L. J. Mathews, “Hoorla,” Trundle. 

Bogan Gate (M. Broderick). — Boil, red loam, 12 inches deep; previous' 
crop, wheat 1927 ; mouldboard ploughed July, 1928, combined October and- 
again in February. Sown 7th May with combine; seed 54 lb., variety 
Waratah. 

Gwninghland (G. F. Mill). — Soil, black clay loam, self-mulciung type; 
previous crop, wheat 1927; disc ploughed July, 1928, 5 inches deep, harrowed^ 
. in August ^d a^in in October, combined March, harrowed! twice in April., 
with oomhihe 3iMh May; seed 60 lb., variety WaSatah. 
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JDaroohalgie (D. L. N. ]\liller)* — Soil and cultural methods as for pure 
seed area. Sown 28rd-24:tli April. Seed 60 lb., variety Gresley. 

Trundle (L. J. Mathews). — Soil and cultural methods as for pure seed' 
area. Sown 12th April with drill; seed 60 lb., variety hTabawa. 

Goonumhla (G. Tanswell). — The yield was too lig:ht to warrani harvest- 
ing the plot separately. 

Brolgan (W. B. Cheney). — Soil, red loam; previous crop, wheat 1927; 
mouldboard ploughed early in June, 192S, scarified September, harrowed 
[March, combined March and x\pril. Sown l7th May with combine; seed 
64 lb., variety [NTaba’wa. 


Yields of Wheat Manurial Trials. 
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For some years past 60 lb. of supeiphosphate per acre has been recom- 
mended as a safe minimum quantity for use in the western district, but 
of late years the results of the experiment plots, and the information 
gleaned from the crop competitions have suggested heavier applications as 
being well worthy of consideration. Several growers are apifiying up to 
80 lb. per acre, and are well satisfied with results. 

Even though the dry spring of 1929 may have been considered as iln- 
suited to the more heavily-manured areas, yet the plots to which 100 lb. 
of superphosphate had ‘been applied certainly showed to advantage. Some- 
what similar results were secured in 1928, under very much the same 
spring conditions. 

During the past three years very interesting results have been secured 
by Mr. G. Mill, of Qunningbland, from soil of the chocolate to black day 
loam, sdf -mulching type. This soil is equal to the richest in the west, and' 
produces a wonderful growth of trefoil, and herbage in favourable seasons. 
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The following table shows the yields obtained each year with vuri*us 
.quantities of superphosphate: — 

Manurial Trials at Gunningbland. 


SuperphOhijUate. 

1927. 

1 028, 

1029. 

lb. per acre. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

50 

28 15 



60 


32 48 

14 56 

70 

27 54 

... 


80 

*»« 

29 55 

17 38 

100 

31 13 

29 40 

18 

140 

30 51 



150 


29 39 

17 24 

200 


24 26 

21 52 

Manure 

1 


18 14 



In 1927 the results favoured the larger amounts of superphosphate, la 
1&28, during the growing period the plots receiving heavier appliciation-i 
were more even, denser and taller than the 60 lb. plot, but they did not 
ripen so well. To account for this the rainfall from February, 1928, must 
be considered. The heavy rains of that month saturated the subsoil, and 
the rainfall of the autumn and winter, though light, was sufficient to 
maintain a healthy and vigorous growth. The spring was di’yj sufficient 
moisture was not present to sustain the maximum development of the 
heavier growths, and the filling of the ears was not quite so good as with 
the thinner plot. Another half-inch of rain in early September would have 
made all the diffierenoe. Even so, the reduction in yield was only small 
In 1929 the heavily-manured plots had a decided advantage, even up to the 
500 Ih, plot. 

This countiy is generally dotted with small low puff banks of a ligliter 
<?olour and with freer soil than is found in the depressions, and these pro- 
duce a thinner and shorter crop of wheat. The heavier applications of 
superphosphate have a marked tendency to even the crop in density and 
height. 

Further experience is necessary before heavy” applications of super- 
phosphate can be definitely recommended, but results indicate that the 
/greater quantity of superphosphate will not seriously depress yields, even 
under most adverse conditions. 

Fphos phosphate failed to be of material value, and it is evid,ently 
Tunsuited as a phosphate fertiliser in the western district. 

Rate of Seeding Trial, 

Kr. A. A. Wyatt, of Eagle Farm, Bogan. Gate, conducted a rate of 
‘Seeding trial. The soil is red loam 9 inches deep which tot gtew wheat in 
The plot was diac ploughed in August, 1928, si?titigtddthed March 
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and soTOi on 14th May with a combine, with superphosphate at 50 lb. per 
acre; variety, Waratak 

The yields were as follows : — 

has. lb. 


Seed 60 lb. per acre 24 12 

Seed 70 lb. per acre 21 24 

Seed 80 lb. per acre 21 20 


For some years past results throughout the west suggest 60 lb. of wheat 
per acre as being the most suitable quantity to sow, with adjustments 
according to the time of sowing and the variety. 

Variety Trials with Oats. 

The following farmers co-operated in conducting oat variety trials: — 

0. W. Buekland, Kangetong,” Ootha. 

Curr Bros., Murrumbogie,” Trundle. 

C. H. Doberer, “Good Hope/* Derriwong. 

J. Clatworthy, “ Mayfield,” Albert. 

W. J. Tfwjer, “Daisy Park/* Bogan Gate. 

A. Scrivener, “Hildavale,” Gunningbland. 

R. Riley, “Bardeen,” Goonnmbla. 

Or. Field and Son, “ Glenwillyn,” Parkes. 

D. L, Miller, “ Glenlossie,” Daroobalgie. 

A. P. Dnger, “ Stony Hill,” Alectown. 

H. Ward, “ Gwenvale,** Parkes. 

J. Pearce, “Willow Farm,” Reedy Creek, Mandagery. 

H. Green, “Kiora,” Porbes. 

W. B. Cheney, “ Velvedere,” Brolgan. 

Ooiha (C. W. Buekland). — Soil, red loam; new land; mouldboard 
ploughed 4 inches deep in July, 1928, springtoothed October and April. 
Sown 16th May with a drill ; seed 40 lb., superphosphate 55 lb. Germination 
good; growth and stooling only fair. 

Trundle (Ourr Bros.). — Soil, red loam; previous crop, wheat 1927; disc 
ploughed July, 1928; combined ITovember; disced February; combined 
March. Sown with a combine 15th April; seed 40 lb., superphosphate 60 lb. 

Derriwong (0. H. Doberer). — Soil, red loam; previous crop, wheat 1928; 
scarified April. Sown with a drill on 3rd April; seed 50 lb., superphosphate 
60 lb. 

Albert (J. Olatworthy). — Soil, chocolate loam; new land; ploughed Octo- 
ber, 1928, harrowed March. Sown with a combine on 20th May; seed 50 lb., 
superphosphate 60 lb. 

Bogan Gate (W. J. Dwyer). — Soil, red loam, 9 inches deep; previous 
crop, wheat 1927; mouldboard ploughed July, 1928; springtoothed Sep- 
tember and April. Sown with a combine 1st May; seed 46 lb., super- 
phosphate 56 lb. , , i , 

Gunningbland (A. Scrivener). — ^Soil, light loam; pr^iotis 'crops, oats 
1926, Sudan grass 1927; disced 4 inches in August, 1028, spiugtooflied 
January, scarified March, springtooihed April , and May. ,So*^ 10th-14tli 
May with a drill and harrowed; seed 44 lb., superphospha^ 50 lb. - 


o 
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QoonumbU (K. Riley).— Soil, red loam; previous crop, wheat 1927; 
disced inches in June, 1928; springtoothed end of A^ust, harrowed 
February, springtoothed and harrowed March, and again in April. Sown 
with a combine 18th May and harrowed; seed 60 lb., superphosphate 65 lb. 

Parhes (G. Field and Sons).— These j)lots were grazed on 10th June. 

DarooMgie (D. L. N. Miller).— Soil and cultural methods as in pure 
seed wheat areas. Sown 28rd-24th April with a combine; seed 50 lb., 
superpliospliate 56 lb. 

Aleeiown (A. P. Unger).— Soil and cultural methods as in pure seed 
wheat areas. Sown with a combine on 23rd-26th May ; seed uT lb., super*^ 
phosphate 60 lb. 

ParlcM (H. Ward).— Soil, grey to red light loam; previous crop, wheat 
1925; disced October, 1928, and again in March, combined April. Sown 
with a combine 17th May; seed 53 lb., superphosphate 60 lb. 

Mandagerg (J. Pearce). — Soil, red loam; previous crop, wheat 1927; 
mouldboard ploughed August, 1928, combined October, February, March, 
and April. Sown with a combine 21st May; seed 50 lb., superphosphate 
56 lb. 

Forles (H. Green) .—Soil, red loam; previous crop, wheat 1928; disc 
ploughed February, 1929, disc cultivated April. Sown with a combine on 
25th April; seed 60 lb., superphosphate 60 lb. 

Brolgm (W. B. Cheney).— Soil, red loam; previous crop, wheat 1928; 
scarified April, 1929. Sown 18th May with a combine; seed 50 lb., super- 
phosphate SO lb. 


Yields of Oat Variety Trials. 
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12 26 
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15 00 
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i 
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The Latest Information about 

PtSTURE IHPROYEHENT 


T he work of pasture improvement is uppermost in 
the minds of many Pastoralists and most Dairy 
Farmers at the present time^ as landowners are anxious 
to increase the carrying capacity of their holdings and 
the production per capita of their stock. 

The natural pastures of Australia are the basis of 
national income, for they support practically the whole 
of the sheep and cattle of the country. Therefore the 
study of grasses and of the principles underlying their 
successful production are worthy of the greatest 
attention. 

In our usual catalogue of farm seeds for autumn 
planting we are this year publishing a long and very 
complete article summarising the information recorded 
to date as to the behaviour of the numerous grasses 
and forage plants under New South Wales conditions. 
In addition, suitable mixtures of varieties are suggested 
for a very large number of the varying soil and climatic 
conditions. 

The data has been compiled on the very best 
authority, and, without doubt, will be of the greatest 
interest to those who are considering laying down 
grasses on any of their lands. 

Write us as soon as possible and we will reserve a 
copy for you. 


ARTHUR YATES & CO. LTD. 

Australia’s Greatest Seed House, 

BOX 3707-c, SYDNEY. 

Warehouse : 184-186 Sussex St. 
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Enduring Excellence 

^ 6.02 S» 


LONG after the average car begins to show the 
effects of mileagei the Dodge Six continues to 
prove its mettle. It is so well made it preserves 
its **newttess*^ and youthfulness even after 
thousands of miles of travel. The body remains 
tight and rigid. The finish retains its lustre. The 
brakes stay permanently efficient. The whole 
mechanical assembly continues to perform with 
utmost smoothness^ responsiveness^ ease and 
economy. It is only such enduring excellence 
which gives the Dodge Six its world-wide 
reputation for the ultimate measure of 
durability, def>endability and long life. 


HARDEN AND JOHNSTON Ltd., 

117-131 FUNDERS STRE]^, SYDNEY 

DODEB BROTHERS SfX 
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It may be said tbat with tbe introduction of the earlier-maturing types 
of oats, such as Sunrise and Mulga, a new crop was given to the wheat 
areas, which is proving most valuable for winter fodder, for fodder con- 
servation, and as a rotation crop with wheat. At first the early varieties 
were considered essential to our conditions, but a place is also being found 
for the later types, such as Belar, Guyra, and probably Algerian, Experi- 
ence has shown the later types, under grazing conditions, to produce green 
growth into the early summer, which is an asset when late lambs are to be 
marketed. Mulga and Sunrise will run into head and ripen in October, 
but the later the maturing habit of the variety, the longer will green 
growth be available if it is kept grazed. 

All oat varieties shell badly, and it is unwise to have even 100 acres of 
one variety ripening at the same period. The use of two or three types 
will ensure a succession of early green fodder, will distribute the ripening 
period to suit the progress of harvesting, and enable a suitable late grazing 
t 3 rpe to be grown and used as such if necessary. 

Mulga still stands out in favour in the west, but Lachlan is being re- 
placed by Belar or Guyra, both of which are gradually coming to the fore. 
Gidgee is quite a good oat, though it can hardly be recommended in place 
of Mulga. 


Western Distriet (Dubbo Centre). 


B. M. AETHUB, H.DA., Senior Agricultural Instructor. 

Dueino 1929 the following farmers co-operated with the Department in 
conducting cereal experiments in this district: — 

J. D. Berney, “ Kildara,” Eurimbla, via Cumnock. 

Quirk and Everett, “Narrawa,” Wellington. 

P, J. Baker, Kfilarney/^ Nubingerie. 

^ Janies Bell, ** Glenara,*' Wollumbi >Soldiers’ Settlement, Ceurie. 

N. H, Hubbard, ‘‘ The Wilgas,^’ Wongarbon. 

Harold J. Harvey, ** Kmdalin,” Bubbo. 

Bafry 0*Ei eill, “ Baringa,’^ Harromine. 

S. 0. Taylor, “Happy Talley,” Wyanga. 

C. Lowe, “Qaydon,” Coboeo, via Bubbo. 

J. Parslow, ” Cooya,” Balladoran. 

W. O'. Law, “ Thistledown,” Gilgandra. 

J. S. Hodgson, ** Studholme,” Armatree. 

Lindsay Green, “Denison Farm,” Leadville. 

Norris and Williams, “Morven,” Weetalibah, via Ooolah. 

The plots failed at Wellington, Narromine, and Oobooo owio^ to in- 
sufficient moisture being present at the time of sowing to gerin^te 
wheat, much of which malted aid rotted before light fain 
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six weeks later, All these were sown on heavy clay soils (one bein^ self- 
mnlcliing) and subsequent germination and growth were too patchy for 
comparative results to be obtained, though good seed was harvested at 
Wellington. 

The Season. 

The year 19'2’9 was one of severe tidal to many farmers in the district, 
particularly as it followed two consecutive adverse seasons. The rainfall 
was extremely light and patchy, the aggregate between fluly, 1028, and 
October, 19'29, only averaging between 12 and 13 inches; in fact, in some 
centres the rainfall registered for 1929 was the lowest on record. Conse- 
quently cereal crops were on the light side; a considerable area failed to 
germinate satisfactorily and ^vas fed off, or failed altogether, and it Avas 
only fairly satisfactory rains from August onwards that saved the majority 
of crops from total failure. 

Following good rains in July, 1928, which enabled ploughing at that time 
to be carried out under good conditions, the rainfall for the balance of 
1926 was very light, and did not average much over 2 inches at any centre. 
This did not permit of fallows being worked to advantage before harvest, 
and in the ma jority of cases they Avere not touched at all. J anuary, 1929, 
was also very dry and hot, and soils generally contained very little con- 
served moisture up till the end of that naonth. During 'February good 
thunderstorm rains of a patchy, and hea'vj'’ nature, were, experienced on 
several occasions, and these permitted fallows to be well worked, as Aveed 
growth was negligible, and had not to be taken into account. The rainfall 
during March Avas also fair, and further Avorkings were possible to conserve 
this moisture and assist in consolidation of the soil. Good soaking rains 
early in April saturated the soils and enabled early sowing to be proceeded 
with. No further rain of any consequence fell until early in June — a 
period of nearly two months. Consequently in areas sown during late 
April or May soil moisture was lacking, except on light sandy loams, and 
germination results were largely very poor and patchy, especially on the 
heavy clay loams and soils, which predominate, particularly in the Narro- 
mine and Wellington-Geurie districts, Eainfall during June and July was 
very light, and crops were struggling to maintain growth, but good rains 
during August saved the , situation and revived all w^ell-germinated crops 
wonderfAilly. 

Another critical period was experienced during September, but further 
useful rains late that month and duidng* October brought crops to maturity, 
and gave average yields well above expectations of the previous month, 
though yields generally were light, , \ \ . 

The October rains caused a good deal of late ahd eedohdary growth, and 
this delayed harvesting operations considerably. Harvesting was not com- 
pleted before the end of the year. Much grain was bleached, also lacked 
but was of f-a.q. standa^jd except in certain instances, where grain 
badly pinched, due partly to the late appearance of stem rust. 
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Rainfall Records. 
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July 

... 

... 

577* 

... 


... 

••• 

226 

183 

174 



August 

35 

34 

10 

... 


30 

56 


• •• 

21 

... 


September 

43 

31 

18 

... 

*3 

12 

15 

13 

9 

... 

... 


October 

157 

89 

49 

... 


77 

77 

117 

80 

39 

45 

>■ 

November 

66 

70 

71 

68 

•43 

104 

78 

57 

47 

58 

74 

<s 

'-P 

December 

20 

9 

28 

23 

ll 

... 


31 

40 

... 

40 

?§ 

1929, 












January 

... 

24 

36 

36 


20 

21 

42 

43 

45 

40 

133 

February 

263 

227 

338 

409 

476 

270 

302 

260 

299 

90 

338 

404 

March 

80 

157 

178 

95 

97 

115 

167 

103 

70 

35 

90 

91 

Total on fallow ... 

664 

641 

1,304 

631 

... 

628 

716 

849 

771 

462 

627 

... 

.^ril 

May 

117 

109 

117 

121 

63 

120 

88 

145 

164 

220 

210 

154 

41 

16 

26 

.67 i 

31 

3 

36 

15 

8 

14 


25 

June 

71 

81 

74 

64 

62 

52 

35 

80 

70 

60 

*61 

15 

July 

24 

63 

30 

57 

48 

77 

70 

65 

51 

33 

35 

,24 

August 

160 

130 

121 

122 

95 

91 

138 

154 

106 

136 

161 

177 

September 

93 

119 

72 

86 

67 

71 

80 

110 

98 

129 

85 

44 

October 

125 

165 

214 

164 

100 

180 

118 

203 

98 

187 

139 , 

104 

Total growing period 

631 

663 

654 

681 

466 

694 

565 

772 

594 

779 

691 

543 

Grand Total ... 

1,295 

1,304 

1,958 

1,312 

1,039 

1,222 

1,281 

1,621 

1,365 

1,241 

1,318 

1,171 


* March to July. 


Cultiiral Detaik. 

Eurimbla , — Chocolate clay loam, limestone formation, old land; cropped 
to wheat 1927 ; mouldboard ploughed August inches deep, springtoothed 
March, harrowed late March, scarified mid- April with harrows attached. 
Hoe drilled 1st to 3rd May on good seed-bed, using 65 lb* wheat, 60 lb. 
oats, and 80 lb. superphosphate per acre. Harvested mid-December. Wild 
oats prominent, but beaten by good germination. Flag smut in Federation. 
Onas, Ford and Cadia. 

Nubingerie . — Heavy chocolate clay loam, stony outcrops, clay subsoil at' 
6 inches; old land; last cropped to wheat 1926; mouldboard ploughed 4 
inches deep in July, harrowed late February, scarified early March, har- 
rowed late March, scarified late April. Sown with rigid tyne combine on. 
3rd to 4th May with 55 lb. wheat, 50-60 lb. oMs, and 56 lb. superphosphate; 
ground dry; seed sown on firm bottom. Harvested late November. A por- 
tion across all plots was not ploughed till September, and the difierenee in 
favour of early ploughing was very noticeable.; 

W oUuwM^'-^'Red to chocolate clay loam, stifE subsoil at 6 inches; ojd 
land; last crop plots 1927; disc-ploughed 4 inches deep in August, dise-^ 
ploughed 3 inches deep in February, harrowed early March, springtPothedi 
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mid-March, harrowed mid^ApriL Combiae sown on 5th to 6th May with 
5t8 lb. wheat, 40 lb. oats and 56 lb. superphosphate per acre. Harvested late 
December. Patchy, delayed germination, with many wild oats competing 
with sown crop; flag smut prominent. 

Wongarhon . — ^Medium red loam, clay subsoil at 6 inches; six crops, pre- 
vious crop wheat in 192T; disc ploughed early N'ovember 3 inches deep, 
springtoothed mid-February, harrowed mid-March, springtoothed mid- April. 
Combine sown with tractor; wheat 45-50 lb., oats 55 lb., superphosphate 
75 lb. per acre. Harvested mid-November. Germination good, and plots 
promised at least a six-bag average, but after harvesting Wandilla, the 
balance of wheat and oats were hit by a severe hailstorm which thrashed 
more than half the grain out of some plots, especially those with short 
straw (Federation, Nizam and Union) and also the oat plots. 

Dubho , — ^Medium red sandy loam, variable depth with drift sand patches; 
eight crops, last cropped plots 1926 ; disc ploughed 5 inches deep in March, 
1928, disced June shallow, scarified September, springtoothed February and 
March, harrowed late March and again in early April. Combine sown 
25th to 27th April with 60 lb. seed and^, 70 lb. superphosphate per acre. 
Harrowed after sowing. Soil in good moist condition, giving good germi- 
nation. Harvested late November. Oat plots were cut and thrashed to 
avoid loss by presence of green growth. Flag smut in iWaratah, Duri, 
Union and Federation. Buddah oats thrashed by light hail. 

Wyanga . — ^Medium red loam, seven crops, wheat 1927, disc ploughed 3 
inches deep in July, springtoothed mid-February, harrowed mid-March. 
Comhine sown 9th to 10th May. Fair germination on too loose a seed-bed. 
No weeds. Amount of seed, wheat 45 lb., oats 40 lb., superphosphate 60 lb. 
per acre. Harvested early December. 

Ammiree * — Medium red loam, clay subsoil at 5 inches; eight crops; 
disc ploughed early in July, springtoothed mid-February, springtoothed 
mid-April. Sown with hoe drill 9th to 10th May with '55 lb. seed and 50 lb. 
superphosphate per acre. Fair germination in patchy seed-hed. Harvested 
late November. Manured plots prominent during early stages of growtlr, 
but dry spring caused premature ripening and pinching, while assisting 
unmanured area. 

BaZi[adomn."—Vatiahle grey clay to red sandy loam; old land, which 
became very dirty under previous owner; plots 1927; disc ploughed 4 
inches deep in early June, springtoothed in early February, springtoothed 
late in March and again in late April. Sown with disc drUl on 6th and 
7th May mth 55 lb. wheat, 50 lb. oats, and 50 lb. superphosphate per acre. 
Harvested late November. Nabawa plot affected by sheep. Flag smut 
prominent in susceptible varieties. r 

OTgaTMfra*— Black td chocolate clay self-mulching loam, clay subsoil, 
alluvial forii^tion; old land; last cropped wheat 1924; mouldboard ploughed 
to 4 inches d^p in June (broke up lumpy), scarified deeply when dry in 
Augui^, harrowed November, harrowed ^d crossed mid-February, scarified 

and scarified' la^ April. Hoe 
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drill sown Yth to Sth May with 5'2 lb. seed and 56 lb. superphosphate per 
acre. Germination was very good on heavy black soil, but a certain per- 
centage was lost by mould and wire worms. Manured areas ripened too 
rapidly for season with consequent pinching of grain, allowing unmanured 
sections to fill plump grain on a lighter stand, and give best results. 

LeadviUe . — Gravelly clay loam, slate derivation, clay subsoil at 5 inches; 
old land; cropped to wheat 1926; disc-ploughed 4 inches deep in August- 
September, springtoothed and crossed November, with knife bars attached, 
harrowed mid-February, springtoothed late February, springtoothed, and 
crossed early April. Sown with disc drill 22nd to 24th April with 53 lb, seed 
and 65 lb. superphosphate per acre. Harvested late November. Buddah 
plot affected by severe wind and rainstorm. Very fair yields for season. 
Eainfall was considerably less on plots than that registered at homestead. 

Weetalihah , — Red sandy loam, deep, new ground containing coarse blady 
grass in natural state; cleared 1928; disc-ploughed August 2 to 3 inches 
deep, disc ploughed November 4 to 5 inches deep, harrowed late January, 
springtoothed mid-February, Combine sown with tractor 24th April. Seed 
45-55 lb. and superphosphate 56 lb. per acre. Germination good, but heavily 
fed-off up till August; sheep pulled up many plants. Harvested early 
December. Fair yields after heavy feeding off, and new ground. 

Notes on Wheat Varieties. 

The outstanding varieties of this season’s trials were again Habawa and 
Bobin, and also Penny, Rajah, Wandilla, and Exquisite. 

Nahawa (Bunyip x Gluyas Early), a Western Australian mid-season 
' variety, highly resistant to flag smut, was tested at all centres, and gave 
‘ highest yields at four centres, second at four others, and was once third. 
It also returned consistently high yields wherever grown, and consequently 
will be largely sown this coming season. As a result of two years’ experience 
it is apparently a good dry weather wheat, but so far has not been tested 
ouc in a good season in these districts. 

Bobin (Thew x Steinwedel), a mid-season to early maturer, also did well, 
with one first and four seconds out of six tests. It is a tall-strawed, white- 
eared wheat, and is fairly resistant to flag smut. 

Penny, also a Western Australian wheat, yielded well where tested. It is 
a slow-maturing, white-eared, tall-strawed wheat, which is not particularly 
liable to flag smut. 

Wandilla (Federation x Yandilla Eng) still continues to give satisfac- 
tory returns in many parts of this district, and also shows high resistance to 
flag smut. 

Bajah, a Victorian club-headed wheat, did well in the Gilgandra dis- 
trict. It is fairly short in the straw, white-eared and flUs the ear well under- 
dry conditions. ’ / 

Micquisite (Gluyas x Atlanta x Gluyas) shows distinct promise as a late- 
maturing wheat, and it also is highly re^stant to flag smut; taH-strawed#. 
brown-eared, with occasional blue to black colourings. 
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mid-Marcii, harrowed midiApril. Oombine sown on 5th to 6tli Hay with 
58 lb. wheat, 40 lb. oats and 56 lb. superphosphate per acre. Harvested late 
December. Patchy, delayed germination, with many wild oats competing 
with sown crop; flag smut prominent. 

WongarhoTi . — ^Medium red loam, clay subsoil at 6 inches; six crops, pre- 
vious crop wheat in 1927; disc ploughed early ISTovember 3 inches deep, 
springtoothed mid-Pebruary, harrowed mid-March, springtoothed mid- April 
Combine sown with tractor; wheat 45-50 lb., oats 55 lb., superphosphate 
75 lb, per acre. Harvested mid-lNTovember. Germination good, and plots 
promised at least a six-bag average, but after harvesting Wandilla, the 
balance of wheat and oats were hit by a severe hailstorm which thrashed 
more than half the grain out of some plots, especially those with short 
straw (Federation, Nizam and Union) and also the oat plots. 

Duhlo . — ^Medium red sandy loam, variable depth with drift sand patches; 
eight crops, last cropped plots 1926; disc ploughed 5 inches deep in March, 
1928, disced June shallow, scarified September, springtoothed February and 
March, harrowed late March and again in early April. Combine sown 
2i5th to 27th April with 60 lb. seed and, 70 lb. superphosphate per acre. 
Harrowed after sowing. Soil in good moist condition, giving good germi- 
nation. Harvested late November. Oat plots were cut and thrashed to 
avoid loss by presence of green growth. Flag smut in IW'iaratah, Duri, 
Union and Federation. Buddah oats thrashed by light hail. 

W^anga . — ^Medium red loam, seven crops, wheat 1927, disc ploughed 3 
inches deep in July, springtoothed mid-February, harrowed mid-March. 
Conoibine sown 9th to lOth May. Fair germination on too loose a seed-bed. 
No weeds. Amount of seed, wheat 45 lb., oats 40 lb., superphosphate 60 lb. 
per acre. Harvested early December. 

Armairee * — ^Medium red loam, clay subsoil at 5 inches; eight crops: 
disc ploughed early in July, springtoothed mid-February, springtoothed 
mid- April Sown with hoe drill 9th to lOth May with 65 lb. seed and 50 lb. 
superphosphate per acre. Fair germination in patchy seed-bed. Harvested 
late November. Manured plots prominent during early stages of growth, 
but dry spring caused premature ripening and pinching, while assisting 
unmanured area. 

BaZkdoraWr.— "Variable grey clay to red sandy loam; old land, which 
became very dirty under previous owner; plots 1927; disc ploughed 4 
inches deep in early June, springtoothed in early February, springtoothed 
late in March and again in late April Sown with disc drill on 6th -and 
7th May with 55 lb. wheat, 50 lb. oats, and 50 Jb. sujperphosphate per acre. 
Harvested late November. Nabawa plot affected by eheep* Flag tout 
poDominent in susceptible varieties. 

, Mgantira*—- Black to (Aocolate clay eelf-mulching loam, clay subsoil, 
alluvial formation; old land; last cropped wheat 1924; mouldboard ploughed 

to 4 inches deep in June (broke up lumpy), scarified deeply when dry in 
harrowed November, harrowed and crossed imd-February> scarified 
harro-^^ed late March aud mid-April, scarified late April Hoe 
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drill sown 7tli to 8tli May with 52 lb. seed and 56 lb. superphosphate per 
“acre. Germination was very good on heavy black soil, but a certain per- 
centage was lost by mould and wire worms. Manured areas ripened too 
rapidly for season with consequent pinching of grain, allowing unmanured 
sections to fill plump grain on a lighter stand, and give best results. 

LeadvUle . — Gravelly clay loam, slate derivation, clay subsoil at 5 inches; 
old land; cropped to wheat 1926; disc-ploughed 4 inches deep in August- 
September, springtoothed and crossed H^ovember, with knife bars attached, 
harrowed mid-February, springtoothed late February, springtoothed, and 
crossed early April. Sown with disc drill 22nd to 24th April with 53 lb. seed 
and 65 lb. superphosphate per acre. Harvested late November. Buddah 
plot affected by severe wind and rainstorm. Very fair yields for season. 
Kainfall was considerably less on plots than that registered at homestead. 

Weeialihah . — ^Red sandy loam, deep, new ground containing coarse blady 
grass in natural state; cleared 1928.; disc-ploughed August 2 to 3 inches 
deep, disc ploughed November 4 to 5 inches deep, harrowed late January, 
springtoothed mid-February. Combine sown with tractor 24th April. Seed 
45-55 lb. and superphosphate 56 lb. per acre. Germination good, but heavily 
fed-off up till August; sheep pulled up many plants. Harvested early 
December. Fair yields after heavy feeding off, and new ground. 

Notes on Wheat Varieties. 

The outstanding varieties of this season’s trials were again Nabawa and 
Bobin, and also Penny, Eajah, Wandilla, and Exquisite. 

Nabawa (Bunyip x Gluyas Early), a Western Australian mid-season 
* variety, highly resistant to fliag smut, was* tested at all centres, and gave 
' highest yields at four centres, second at four others, and was once third. 
It also returned consistently high yields wherever grown, and consequently 
will be largely sown this coming season. As a result of two years’ experience 
it is apparently a good dry weather wheat, but so far has not been tested 
one in a good season in these districts. 

Bobin (Thew x Steinwedel), a mid-season to early maturer, also did well, 
with one first and four seconds out of six tests. It is a tall-strawed, white- 
eared wheat, and is fairly resistant to flag smut. 

Penny, also a Western Australian wheat, yielded well where tested. It is 
a slow-maturing, white-eared, tall-strawed wheat, which is not particularly 
liable to flag smut. 

Wandilla (Federation x Tandilla Hing) still continues to give satisfac- 
tory returns in many parts of this district, and also shows high resistance to 
flag smut. 

Eajah, a Victorian club-headed wheat, did well in the Gilgandra dis- 
trict. It is fairly short in ihe straw, white-eared and fills the ear well uni^; 
dry conditions. ' ^ / i 

EzqnisiU (Gluyas x Atlanta x Gluyas) shows distinct promise as a Me- 
maturing wheat, and it also is highly reiistant. to flag smut; tafrsl^'wed^ 
brown-eared, with occasional blue to blac^j colourings. . ' , . 
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Yields of Wheat Variety Trials. 


variety. 

Euriinbla. j 

Wongarbon 

1 

A 

Wollumbi. 

SS. 

6 

*c 

1 

CA 

§> 

es 

Balladoran. 

1 

1 

1 

Annatree. 

Leadville. 

Weetalibah. 


bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus, lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus.U). 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

^Federation ... 

17 49 

4 18 

16 64 

6 26 

14 12 

4 49 

6 26 

9 43 

6 35 

16 41 

9 S 

l!Tabawa 

24 19 

16 50 

25 52 

11 47 

17 9 

10 21 

8 5 

10 48 

7 30 

19 51 

14 22 

"WandiUa 

24 51 

24 36 


6 12 

14 10 



11 17 

... 

15 29 

... 

Uobin , 


12 11 

24 13 



10 38 

li 25 


5 36 

16 31 

... 

Duri 


14 12 

17 40 

... 


6 46 

11 23 


4 54 


16 32 

"Waratah 

... 

11 46 

17 23 





... 


16 9 

14 36 

XJnion 


U 16 

17 2 

6 51 

... 

... 

9 5 

1^11 


... 


IRajab 

Hiverina 

... 



9 51 

... 

... 

11 40 

... 

1^59 




22 16 



8 2 





Aussie 





... 

6 27 



5 8 

14 2 


Penny 

... 

8*47 


li 13 

19 8 

... 


8*25 



... 


... 

... 

... 

16*52 






Ford 

18 16 



... 




... 



<jallipoli 



1^ 0 


15 7 

^14 



^22 



Banee 

... 


... 


... 





Clarendon ... 

... 


... 




8 56 


4 52 


1^32 

•Gresley 

24*19 









14 15 

Bxqmsite ... 











<Jadia 

21 25 




... 



... 




Onas 

20 21 



8*56 

... 






... 

Buehess 



19*15 

... 



... 



... 

Oeeralying ... 



... 

... 



... 




Federation ... 
<Longerenong) 

... 


18 13 

... 

... 

8 25 


... 




Bald Early ... 

... 


... 

... 

... 


... 



... 

Plowman’s 67 




... 


10 26 


... 




TandiUa King 

... 



... 

... 

... 


11 15 




<xullen 




... 

... 



10 55 



... 

Bredbo 

... 


... 

... 




10 48 



1^51 

Oluyas Early 

... 








... 



Federation . — trial of Federation from Longerenong College, Victoria, 
was again made — after the seed had become acclimatised — and this time it 
ontyielded the Departmental strain by over a bushel. 

Federation wheat was used at all centres as a standard variety both with 
late and early maturing varieties. 

Duri (Kurst^s 14 x Canberra) yielded consistently where tried; it is a 
fairly early-maturing type of wheat, Very similar in appearance to Can- 
berra, Wt not quite so liable to diseases. 

GiMefh {Yandilla King x Zaff) produced a grain of wonderful appearance 
and,weight““hard, bright,, shotty, and attractive. 

Fertiliser Trials with Wheat 

' A small ' manurlah trial' with Federation was incorporated in all the 
wheat variefer trials* As the use of: superphosphate is only gradually being 
extended in this portion of the western district, and there are many who 
-oanhot yet see4ts» advantage as . a means of increasing yields when asso* 
with up-to-date farming practices, it was thought advisable to adhere 
io the practice of demonstrating the difference obtained between an average 
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application of superpHospiiate, and no manure, rather than to go in for 
extensive rate of fertiliser tests, in the attempt to ascertain the best amorint. 
to use. 


Eesults of Pertiliser Trials with E'ederation Wheat. 


Amount of Fertiliser 
per acre. 

Eurimbla. 

W'oiigarbon. 

<u 

1 

1 

s 

A 

Balladoran. 

Gilgandra. 

1 

1 

Leadville. 

•s 

.•2 

3 

« 

Superpliosphate. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus, lb. 

bus. lb. 

50 lb 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

5 35 



55 lb 



14 10 


6 26 

9 35 



9 8 

65 lb 








15 41 

• « * 

70 lb 



... 

18 1.3 






75 lb 


4 18 

... 





... 


80 lb 

17 49 







... 

... 

Unmanured 

9 41 

2 37 

13*13 

1^51 

5 59 

9 43 

4*35 

11 49 

7 58 

Increase from super- 
phosphate.. 

8 8 

1 41 

57 

5 22 

27 

... 

1 0 

3 52 

1 10 

Decrease from super-' 
phosphate. | 

... 

... 

... 


- i 

8 

i 


... 


The tests indicated an increased yield, varying from half to 8 bushels, 
at all centres except one, from applications of from 50 to 80 lb. per acre. 
The decrease at Gilgandra was only 8 lb. and this centre and several others 
would probably have shown substantial increases, if suitable rain had been 
experienced, when the ear was filling. Superphosphate tends to bring about 
an earlier maturity, and in these particular cases the manured areas were- 
too forward in a dry spell to benefit from serviceable rains, which oecurredl 
during the latter part of October. Consequently the grain from the thicker 
and more advanced manured crops tended to pinch, while those not 
manured filled a plump sample of grain. But these cases are exceptional,, 
and manure generally enables crops to stand dry spells better than those^ 
not fertilised owing to the increased and deeper root system available. 

A large-area fertiliser trial was also conducted by Mr. W. G. Law at 
Gilgandra on heavy, black, self -mulching clay loam, in two separate pad- 
docks with early and midseason varieties. The results obtained were van - 
able, and were due, not so much to the variation in the superphosphate 
used, as to the patchy germination on the heavy soil due to a difference 
of a day or two in the time of sowing. 

Yields of Fertiliser Trial with Federation Wheat at Gilgandra. 


Amount of Superphosphate per acre. 

Area. 

Yield per acre.. 

No mailure 

acres. 

10*88 

i9*57 

27*32 

36*65 

28*02 

bus. lb. 

9 28 

8 48 

9 26 

8 18 ^ 
7 10 

41 lb superphosphate 

53 ,, - i 

79 ,, 

108 „ 
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The no-manure plot was sown first and the others in order spread over a 
weeh from 16thi to 21st April, with seed at 62 lb. per acre. The cultural 
methods were the same as for the variety trials. 

A further test was made with Canberra and Hiverina wheats in the 
adjoining paddock on a fallow mouldboard ploughed 4 inches deep in July, 
scarified August, harrowed November, scarified December, and again in 
February, harrowed March, scarified late April; Sown 27th to 30th April 
with hoe drill, using 52 lb. seed per acre, and 64 lb. superphosphate per 
acre on the manured plots. 


Yields of Fertiliser Trial with Eiverina and Canberra. 


Variety. 

Area. 

Yield. 

Variety. 

Area. 

Yield. 

Riverma (manured) 

,, (unmanured) 

acres. 

24-68 

26-51 

bus. lb. 
5 13 
a 53 

Canberra (manured) ... 
„ (unmaniired).. 

acres. 

14*62 

18*02 

bus. lb. 
7 47 

4 7 

Increase from manuring 

... 

1 20 

Increase from manuring 

... 

3 40 


Rate of Seeding Tests with Wheat 

Rate of seeding tests were carried out at six different centres with amounts 
of seed ranging from 36 lb. to 80 lb., and with not less than 10 lb. dif- 
ference. Owing to prevailing dry conditions the heavy application of 
seed produced too thick a stand which tended to hay off. Moderate quan- 
tities of seed, ranging from 50 to 60 lb. seed, gave the best results this 
year. Further tests along similar lines will be continued in order to try 
and ascertain over a number of years the most suitable qxiantity to use to 
suit all conditions. At Wongarbon areas with 46 lb. and 66 lb. seed were 
seriously knocked about by hail. 


Yields in Rate of Seeding Test with Wlioat. 


’Amount 

rotSeed 

Eurimbla. 

(Habawa). 

Wongarbon. 

(Bena.) 

Dnbbo. 

(Union.) 

Ollgandra. 

(Habawa.) 

Balladomn, 

(Eiverina.) 

leadviHe 

(W’ancUlla.) 

p6r„acre. 

Area. 

Yield, 

Area. 

Yield. 

■iUeld. 

Area. 

Area. 

Yield. 

Yield.' 

Yieid. 

IK 

acres. 

bufi.lb. 

acres. 

bus. lb. 

acres. 

bus. lb. 

acres. 

busdb. 

busdb. 

busJb. 

35 

40 

... 

... 

... 

»»# 

r93 

18*36 

18 71 

8 20 

12 37 


45 


•■p 

si' , 7 

26 13 






15 22 

50 

0 76 

23 42 

... 

... 

... 


19 63 

8 42 

is'lo 


55 

60 

5 04 

24*13 

32 3 

31 30 

10 72 

... 

14 56 

... 


15*29 

65 

... ‘ 


46* 3 

22*40 

... 


... 


!! 

14*17 

70 

4 79 

... 

... 

... 

... 


13 89 

6 25 

13 ’JM 


75 

22 55 




, . 



80 ... 

, ■ J 



... ^ 

... 

. 1 


7 8X 

14 ,7 

' i 
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Oat Variety Trials. 

Oats for grain were tested at ten centres with Algerian as a standard 
wariety for comparison. Belar, and Gnyra, two midseason Tarieties, again 
gave the most consistent returns, and after a number of years’ trial, appear 
to be the best for grain and hay production for this part of the west, even 
after feeding off. If sown early in February or March, it is possible to 
'Obtain six months’ green feeding from them, and then mature a payable 
.grain or hay crop. 

Mulga and Buddah are the best of the fast growers for green feed pur- 
poses, but are liable to lodge, and shed their grain easily, and are not recom- 
mended for grain or hay production. 

Algerian in one or two instances gave good returns, benefiting by the late 
October rains, when other varieties were too far advanced in maturity. 

Plots at Wongarbon, WoUumbi, Armatree, Diibbo, and Leadville were 
affected by either hail^ or severe wind and rainstorms. 


Yields of Oat Variety Trials. 


Variety. 

1 

s 

1 

Wongarbon. 

© 

1 

p. 

1 

i 

Dubbo. 

ce 

Mi 

1 

£ 

1 

1 

1 % 

1 

sc 

§ 

<0 

1 

g 

-<»! 

A 

1 

3 


hus.lb. 

bus.lb. 

bus.lb. 

bus.lb. 

bus.lb. 

bus.lb. 

bus.lb. 

bus.lb. 

bus.lb. 

bus.lb. 

Algerian 

21 36 

5 5 

21 14 

5 30 

27 1 

8 31 

10 33 

9 36 

8 16 

33 8 

Belar 

23 2 

5 27 

19 7 

4 34 

... 

... 

... 

22 2 


27 16 

Buddah 

14 23 


14 17 

... 

15 30 

8 24 

17 25 

... 

4 2 

18 36 

GuyTa 



23 32 

1 

27 1 

11 24 

1 10 31 

17 17 

8 29 

... 

Gidgee 


lost. 



... 

... 



... 

... 

Kellsall’s ...1 




... 

29 2 



... 


... 

Lachlan 

1636 

... 




h' 8 


... 

r 7 


Mulga 


3 25 

19 ’ 1 

... 

30 25 

... 

1^18 

15 21 

... 

27 3 

Myall 

... 

... 


2 37 



... 

... 

... 


Balestine 



23*36 

... 

... 

i ... 

... 


... 


^Sunrise 

... 

... 

... 

2 32 

... 

: *•* 

... 

... 

... 

... 


j 

_ _ 














Nursbeymen Supplied vn:-!® Selected Citrus Buds. 


'The Co-operative Bud Selection Society, Ltd., supplied the following 
selected Valencia Late orange buds to nurserymen during the 1929 budding 
•season, trees from which should be available for planting during^ this 


present year: — 


Buds. 

T. Adamson, Ermington ... 3,100 

T. Eyles, Bydalmere ... ... 3,600 

E* Ferguson and Son, Hurstville ... 2,600 

R, jECughes, Ermington ... 1,<W 

Q, McKee, Ermington 3,0^ 

L. P. Rosen and Son, Carlingford (Jate of Epping) ... 11,400 
Bwane Bros., Ermington 600 


— 0. G. Savage, liifectbi*' of Fruit Giilture. 
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Lucerne as Pasture in Western Districts* 

Fuether Eesults at Trangie and Cowra Experiment 

Farms. 

Trangie Experiment Farm. 

J, K WHIITET, Agrostologist. 

Sowing lucerne for grazing purposes is now recognised as one of tlie chief 
forms of pasture improYement in the comparatively drier districts of this 
State* 

The total area under lucerne in New South Wales has shown a consistent 
increase during recent years as will he seen from the following figures : — 


Total Area under Lucerne. 


1903-04 ... 

Acres, i 
... 80,534 ! 

1926-26 ...• 

Acres. 

... 170,190 

1913-14 ... 

... 106,309 ' 

1926-27 ... 

... 185,881 

1923-24 ... 

... 131,266 

1927-28 ... 

... 213,285 

1924-25 ... 

... 148,275 ' 



In the drier parts of the State’ the increase in most of the divisions in 
recent years has been most marked, as will be seen from the following 
table : — 


Akea under Lucerne in certain Divisions, 1923-28. 


Dl-vision. 

1923 . 

1924 . 

1 & 25 . 

1925 . . 

1927 . 

1928 . 


acres. 

acres. 

‘ 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

' acres. 

Kprth-Westeni Slopes 

13,947 

11,363 

13,647 

15,047 

14,647 

20,442 

Oentral-Westem Slopes 

8,441 

10,636 

11,668 

13,080 

X5;893 

2f,364 

South-W estem Slopes 

19,191 

23,464 

28,271 

40499 

45,456 

50,812 

JSTorth Central Plain 

466 

142 1 

176 

162 

1,078 

1,129 

Central Plain 

167 

132 1 

166 

23 

67 

80 

Biverina 

5,047 

7,875 1 

8,097 

8,382 

9,180 

9,026 

Western Division ... 

170 

121 

m 

1X7 

! 

. ,.167 

282 


In the drier parts of the State light seedings of lucerne are advocated,, 
and excellent stands are obtained on average wheat country from the use 
of 2 to 3 lb. per acre. The plants from this light seeding form large crowns, 
and are found to stand stoddng better than paddocks sown at the rate of 
10 to 12 lb. of seed per acre as the lucerne from this thick seeding is 
crowded together and consequently spindly plants develop. Apart from 
this fact a considerable saving in the cost of seed is effected— -a very impor- 
tant consideration, especially where large areas are being established. 

Linked up with this matter of ligh.t seedings is a very important point, 
, the use of good quality seed. Well-grown and carefully-harvested 
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lucerne seed should germinate at least 80 per cent, and test results of from 
90 to 98 per cent, are common when good machine-dressed samples are 
handled. Graziers and farmers should always bear in mind that the Depart- 
ments seed laboratory is always at their disposal, and purity and germina- 
tion tests of lucerne and other agricultural seeds are made for them free 
of charge. A small charge is made to vendors of seed for similar service. 

Lucerne should not be allowed to become too mature before being grazed, 
as many of the stems become woody and are then neglected by the animals, 
which eat only the leaves and tops, and the subsequent growth from the 
crowns is considerably delayed. (See Figs. 1 to 3.) 



Fig, i. — ^These Plants were Allowed to Become too Matare Before being Grazed. 
Note the large niintber of dried stems remalmng on the plants. 


By grazing the area not later than the early flowering stage this trouble 
will be overcome, for the sheep will then clean up the paddock thoroughly. 
The use of comparatively small paddocks and stocking the areas heavily in 
order to feed them off rapidly will assist ^n effectively feeding off the 
growth. Chemical analyses of lucerne made at various stages of growth 
show that when the crop is in the bud stage the feed is richer in protein 
and mineral ash, and lower in fibre than when it is more mature. 

The results previously obtained from grazing sheep on lucerne at Trangie 
and Oowra experiment farms, and from other areas in the far western sec- 
tion of the central western slopes division, were published in the January, 
1929, issue of this Gazette, and in that article also full particulars of fhe 
methods of establishment and the care and management of lucerne in areas 
of limited rainfall were given. Copies of the article may he obtained on 
application to the Department. 
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Carrying Capacity at Trangie. 

A simimary of fhe previous trials at Tran2:ie Kxpeinm(*n1 Farm sliows 
■that for the period 1st June, 1926, to 31st May, 1928, the averaMV earryin^ 
capacity of this area of lucerne was 2.21 sheep per acre per anauin. The 
animals were grazed from June, 102G, to December, 1927, on 10O sown 
in the autumn of 1925, and an additional area of tlO acres, (‘siablishcHl in 
May, 1927, was included in the test for the remaining five months. The 
total rainfall for the duration of the trial in six-monthly periods was : — 


Inches. 

June-November, 1926 3*46 

December, 1926-May, 1927 647 

June-November, 1927 6*67 

December, 1927-May. 1928 16-17 


The ability of lucerne to withstand dry conditions was exemplified in the 
earrying of an average of 2.07 sheep per acre during the period June, 1926- 
November, 1927, on 16.60 inches of rain. The average rainfall at Trangie 
over a period of thirty years is 17.84 inches. 

The stocking of this 160-acre area for an additional period of twelve 
months is shown in the following table: — 


Stocking of Lucerne Pastures, Trangie Experiment Farm. 


Period. 

Number of Sbeep. 

1928— 

June-September, 5 days 

800 

,, ,, 9 ,, ... ... 

1,400 

October, 10 days 

1,400 

November, 8 days 

540 

„ 4 „ 

December, 10 days 

1,380 

533 

1929— 


January, 9 days 

533 

February, 5 „ 

533 

March, 8 „ 

525 

>> 8 ,, ... ... ,,, 

625 

April, 24 „ 

300 

May, 20 „ 

300 

11 ... ... ... 

900 ewes an6 600 young lambs. 


The 600 youftg lambs <m the trial during May are not included in the 
calculation of carrying capacity, as they -were only a few weeks old at the 
time of entering the paddock. 

The low figure recorded for carrying capacity during the first four months 
■of the test was mainly dne to lack of rainfall. May, WSS, was a very dry 
month, only 33 points being registered. It must he borne in mind, however, 
that the area had been heavily grazed in March, April, and May, 1938, the 
160 acres carrying 455 sheep for ninety-two days. 

The average carrying capacity for the period Ist June, 1928, to Slst 
May, 1929, was 1.46 sheep per acre, whereas natural pastures finr this period 
only carried a sheep to 2 acres. ’ ■ , . 
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The period uader review was one of the driest experienced in the district 
for many years, as only 7:97 inches of rain fell. The monthly totals were : — 


1928. 

Points. 

1929. 

Points. 

June 

... 49 

January 

... 38 

July 

... 162 

February 

.... 188 

August 

5 

March 

... 97 

September 

4 

April 

... 108 

October 

... 50 

May 

4 

November 

... 74 

— 

December 

8 

Total ... 

... 787 


General Remarks. 

One of the main advantages of lucerne as pasture in dry areas lies in 
the fact that some green feed is available for the animals when the natural 
pastures are dry. Such green picking is of inestimable value in keeping 
stock in a healthy condition. 

The results of three years’ grazing (1926-29) at Trangie show that an 
average of 1.96 sheep per acre per annum has been carried on 160 acres, 
100 acres of which were established in 1925, and the remainder in 1927. 
The total rainfall for the three years was 40.64 inches, or an average 
of 13.55 inches per annum. Of the total rainfall 14.44 inches fell during 
January to April, 1928, inclusive, thus leaving only 26.20 inches for the 
remaining period of two years and eight months. 

In the Bubbo district (average annual rainfall for fifty-six years, 21.99 
inches) plantings made on average wheat country during the autumn and 
early winter months of 1929 indicated that on fallowed land lucerne can be 
satisfactorily established, even though the rainfall be sparse. In some eases 
good stands of lucerne were obtained on worked stubble land (short fallow), 
where the total rainfall for the period April to October inclusive was only 
4.01 inches. Where the lucerne was planted with a wheat crop inferior 
results were obtained to where lucerne was sown alone. 

Cowra Experiment Farm. 


B. N. MEDLEY, H.D.A., Experimentalist. 

The practice of grazing lucerne is a comparatively recent one, it being 
considered, not so very long ago by most landholders, as not good farming 
practice and as detrimental to the crop to allow stock to have access to 
lucerne. To the fat-lamb producer -^e practice of soiling lucerne, or for 
that matter any other green crop, is one of doubtful economy, and so the 
utilisation of lucerne as a grazing proposition commends itself on this 
score alone. 

That lucerne can be successfully grown on the hill country in the Oowra 
district has been conclusively demonstrated by experience at Cowra Ikperi- 
ment Farm. Although lucerne has been successfully grown on, th^ higher 
land at this farm for many years, it is within only oomi^rativdly recent 
years that it has been utilised to any great extent as a grazing? crop. Rior 
to about 1920, lucerne had been grown on small areas tha|;' ^epe lialie te 
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erosion, and tlie crop "was mainly used for hay or soiling purposes. In 
1920, an old worn-out wheat paddock that had commenced to wash badly 
was sown to lucerne, and this stand has up to the present time been heayily 
grazed with all classes of stock, proving a most valuable standby during dry 
periods of the year, and giving good grazing when there was a dearth of 
other grazing forage. Unfortunately no record was kept of the stocking 
and consequently the carrying capacity of that stand cannot be given. It 
is safe to state, however, that it was quite a considerable improvement upon 
that of the natural pasture. 



FIjS. 2«—*^01ose ap** of Plant from^addock Grazed Fig. 8»— Showing how early Development is Betarded 
at Proper stage of Maturity. hy the old dry stems of the Previous Growth. 


The experience gained from this stand of lucerne has had the result of 
further extensions being made in the area devoted to the crop at this farm. 
¥ot only was the crop a valuable standby during dry periods, but it proved 
invaluable for topping-off young lambs for market, in this respect being 
decidedly superior to the natural pasture and other crops available at that 
time of the year. Further, the lucerne effectivdy stopped the erosion that 
was taking place when the stand was laid down, and this latter property is 
sufficient to justify the sowing of this crop by many farmers in this district 
whose land is subject to erosion, which has been causing increasing concern 
during the past few years. It will be found in most instances that lucerne 
will effectively bind tbe soil, and, provided the soil has not been already 
scoured into deep gutters, will greatly decrease the danger of erosion. 

The area devoted to lucerne on Oowra Farm was extended by plantings 
during the spring of 1926 and 1928. In the former year the rate of seeding 
-was 8 Ib. per acre, but later experience has shown that quite satisfactory 
stands can be established from 4 lb. seed per acre, provided that good 
seed is obtained. The seeding for the 1928 planting was at the rate of 4 lb. 
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per acre, and at tlie present time the stand is vigorous, healthy, and stands 
up to grazing excellently. Seeding at the rate of 4 lb. per acre can be 
adopted by farmers in the Cowra district who intend establishing lucerne 
for grazing purposes on hill land, and the cost of laying down a lucerne 
pasture thus considerably reduced. 

The table given below contains details of the carrying capacity of Hiese 
stands of lucerne for the twelve months period ending 30th September, 
1929. As will be seen from the rainfall figures, the total precipitation for 
the period was very considerably below the average for the district, which 
is between 23 and 24 inches for the calendar year. IN'ot only was the rain- 
fall below the average, but most unseasonal conditions prevailed. The 
summer of 1928-29 was one of extreme severity, exceedingly high tempera- 
tures prevailing, while the winter of this year was notable for the successive 
severe frosts and low temperatures generally. From this it will be seen that 
the climatic conditions have not been favourable to the growth of lucerne, 
so that the figures given in the following table have an added value, and 
are of greater importance in demonstrating the value of this crop. 


Stockino of Lucerne Pasture at Cowra Experiment Farm. 

jPeriod. 

Monthly 

Kainfali. 

Area. 

Number of 
Sheep. 

Car:^ng 
Capacity for 

3 months 
perlodp. 

1928— 

points. 

acres. 


sheep. 

October, 2 days 

170 

45 

592 

November, 2 „ 


45 

692 


7 „ 


46 

642 


3 „ 

105 

45 

484 


December 6 ,, 


35 

584 


20 

11 (286)^ 

...... 

80 

230 

3*93 

1929— 

January, 12 days 

80 

230 


19 „ 

1 

45 

230 


February, 28 ,, 

167 

45 

230 


March, 12 „ 

307 {465)* 

46 

230 


April, 8 „ 

107 

80 

150 


May, 4 „ 


45 

" 296 


6 „ 

42 

45 

150 


June, 13 „ 


45 

296 


17 „ 

126 (274)» 

80 

296 

2-3 

July, 3 „ 

80 

296 


2 „ 


80 

315 


4 „ 

, 

80 

14 


3 „ 


80 

67 


1 day 


80 

110 


1 „ 

21 

80 

121 


August 19 days 


80 

120 


3 „ 

211 

80 

308 


September, 4 „ 


80 

524 


6 ,, ... 


80 

561 


7 „ ... ... 

107 (339)* 

45 , 

607 


TorMf 

1,364 

... 

S. 

li' 

^ 


♦The figures in parentheses indicate the rainfall for thrse-xnonthly pedofiS 
the last sub-period it & worthy of mention that SX points fell daring tlm M 
had httle, if any, influence upon the above figures. ^ ^ . 
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The sheep-carrying capacity of the lucerne pastures for a twelve-months 
period euded 30th September, 1929, works out at 3.04 per acre and is a very 
marked improvement upon that of the natural i)astures of this district,, 
which are estimated to carry 1.5 sheep per acre. 

It is intended to extend the area devoted to lucerne at this farm by about 
85 acres during the next two years, the crop to be sown at 4 lb. per acre 
and utilised for grazing purposes. 

Hany farmers in the Cowra district have long since realised the value 
of lucerne as a grazing crop, and have already established considerable areas 
of this crop, but the practice has received great impetus during recent 
years, and it is expected that the area will be greatly increased in the near 
future. 


Australian Pig Products on the English Market. 

Bisoussinci the pig industry of Australia, the Twelfth Deport (Pigs and Pig 
Products) of the Imperial Economic Committee states : Successful 
entry upon the United Kingdom market on a large scale will depend upon 
the ability to supply products of uniform good quality. Little has so far 
been done in establishing grade weights. In two States curers have agreed 
upon maximum weights for delivery — ^135 lb. (dressed weight) in New 
South Wales, and 125 lb. in Queensland. Payment is not made for pound- 
age exceeding these limits. The Queensland factories also give a bonus for 
^superjSne’ pigs, but on the whole the factories have not recognised the 
principle of payment for quality. It is therefoi^e in the interests of the 
industry that a system of grading pigs and pig products be introduced. 
At any rate we suggest that as soon as a reasonable degree of uniformity 
in breeds is secured, the grading of pork carcases and bacon for export 
should be instituted. . . . The more general acceptance of a system of 
payment on dead weight would facilitate the introduction of grades based, 
not only on weights, but, ultimately, also on quality. 

‘‘ Improvements and economies can also be effected in the bacon industry. 

, . . Although the bulk of the bacon is tank-cured, each leading fac- 
tory has its own method, some of the, factories producing a fairly hard 
bacon, and others a bacon of a milder type. The adoption of standardised 
methods of curing would seem advisable. We suggest that the attention 
of curers, especially those who contemplate developing a connection with 
the British market, should be called to tbe importance of this subject. 

The possibility of esta;blisMng an overseas trade in mild-cured bacon 
hinges to a great extent on the outcome of the researches which are now 
being conducted with a view of overcoming the difficulty of transport 
through the tropics. Pending success in this direction producers in the 
Commonwealth might well turn their attention to the supply of frozen pork 
to Croat Britain, though it must be admitted that there are certain dis- 
advantages attaching to the trade in the frozen carcase j freight rates are 
higher than for bacon, and the market for frozen pork is at present limit^ 
and seasonal. The possibility of Utilising, frozen carcases for the manufac- 
ture of bacon is, however, well worthy of consideration; it should ofter, in 
course of time, an outlet for the disposal of the surplus pig p.coducts of the 
Cfommdnwealth/^ 
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Winter Green Fodder Trials^ 1929* 

Farmees’ Experiment Plots. 


Upper North Coast. 

M. J. E. SQUIRE, H.D.A,, Agricultural Instructor. 

TtiE necessity for providing* fodder crops for the late winter and early 
spring is now fully recognised by dairy-farmers in the Upper North Coast 
•district, and greater attention is being devoted to the growth of winter 
•cereals and legumes each year. 

The following farmers co-operated with the Department in conducting 
dirials during the past season : — 

. W. Mills, Roland’s Creek, Uki. 

W. E. Riehens, Upper Burringbar. 

A. Marsh & Sons, Palmer’s Channel, Clarence River. 

M. D, O’Connell, Riverlyn, Goramba. 

M. MeBaron, Riverview, l^leigh. 

The season was not altogether favourable to the production of heavy 
■winter crops. The excessive wet weather in the late summer and early 
:autunm prevented early thorough preparation of the seed-bed and 
3 >lanting was also delayed. * Heavy rains in the very early stages of growth 
•caused the soil to become very sodden, and were followed at Uki and Upper 
Burringbar by dry conditions during the late winter and early spring, 
'The winter was also the coldest experienced for many years. 

The rainfall during the growdng period at a number of centres was as 
follows : — 



Uki. 

Upper 

Burringbar. 

Coramba. 

Baleigh. 

Mav 

points. 

127 

points. 

213 

points; 

258 

points. 

595 

June 

915 

199 

770 

585 

July 

37 

798 

771 

186 

August 

136 

95 

120 

134 

September ... 

27 

42 

249 

404 

Total ... 

1,242 

1,347 

2,168 

1,904 


The rates of seeding were as follows: — Cereals alone, 2 bushels per acre; 
'Cereals in combination with legumes, bushels, with legumes, J bushel 
per acre. The plots of cereals and legumes in combination /were manured 
with superphosphate at the rate of 2 cwt. per acre, as the le^mes give a 
jgreater response to the application of fertiliser (making more rapid growth 
dn the early stages) than when no manure is used. 
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The Plots. 

Vhi, — Soil, a yellowish clay loam; previous crop, maize the previous 
year. Ploughed September (1928), February (1929), and May; harrowed 
and rolled just prior to planting. The soil was in good condition for 
planting, which was carried out on 28th May. Germination was good. 
The heavy rains in June and the dry conditions which followed were not 
favourable to heavy yields. Harvesting took place on 24th September. 
The Algerian oats were very backward owing to the dry weather, and as 
the land was required for other purposes arrangements could not be made 
for harvesting at a later date; no weights of this variety, therefore, were 
taken. 



Buddali Oats on Hr. H. MsBaron's Farm at 


A temporary fence was erected across the plots ^ that portion of each 
plot was grazed throughout the grorwing period wnh the object of testing 
the palatability of the various plots and their jbehaviour under grazing 
conditions. The dairy ^tock did not, howevei^show any preference for 
any particular plot, all being evenly grazed, /^xring the early stages of 
growth the early wheats produced the best gr^ing^ whilst the early oats 
came on a little later in the season and good results, the early 

wheats going off slightly as the season advancej^ The early oats eventually 
went o:ff, and Algerian being a late oat wa^ the last of all to continue 


Purple vetches withstood 
The vetches, however, being 


growth. Both the French Grey field peas 
the grazing very well and made rapid growth 
later-maturing than the field peas, lasted li^er. 

Upper BurrtTigliUTr^Sojlp yellowish day the area was previously 

an old paspalum pasture* Ploughed 10th p^ruary, 1929*; harrowed and 
^-harrowesd 23rd Febroaiy. Second plon^Mng 6tli March, harrowed 2l8t 
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March. Third ploughing 6th April, harrowed 29th April. Planted 2iLd 
-May. Germination was very good, but the young plants were attacked by 
crows as they were coming through the ground, with the result that the 
stand was very thin. Harvested 26th September. 

Palmer's Channel , — The area on which the experiment was conducted 
was low-lying, and became flooded with the heavy storms, with the result 
that the plots made very poor growth. Ho results were obtained. 

Coramha. — Soil, alluvial; previous crop, potatoes. Land ploughed, rolled 
and harrowed immediately before planting on 30th April, Germination 
was excellent, and all plots made good growth and heavy yields were 
obtained. The legumes, particularly the Purple vetches, did well at this 
centre. The Black Winter rye, ‘Clarendon wheat, and Grey fleld peas 
in combination were harvested on 27th August; the Clarendon wheat was 
then just breaking into head. However, wet weather set in and the 
remaining early wheats were not harvested until 16th .September. By this 
time the early oats were also ready for harvesting. The Algerian oats were 
"not harvested until 3rd October. 

Plots were also planted on the higher, less fertile land and were used 
for grazing. The same results were obtained in grazing as at Tiki, the 
dairy stock not showing any preference for any particular plot, all being 
grazed down evenly. 

Raleigh , — Soil alluvial ; previous crop, sorghum. Ploughed and harrowed 
just prior to planting; planted 10th May. This experiment was situated 
-on low-lying ground, and the heavy rains checked growth considerably 
during the early stages. The legumes did not make any growth owing to 
the ‘^wet feet’^ conditions. The wheats and early oats were harvested 
on I7th September and the Algerian oats on 2nd October. 

The yields of the variety trials were as follows : — 


Yariety Trials. 




Place of Experiment. 


Variety. 

md. 

Upper 

Biiiringbar. 

Coramba. 

Balefgh. 


tons, cwt.qrs 

tons. cwt. qrs 

tons, cwt.qrs. 

tons, cwt.qrs. 

‘ClaTendou wheat 

3 10 0 

3 2 2 

10 2 3 

6 2 3 

Gresley wheat 

3 3 0 

2 18 2 

6 16 3 

5 16 3 

Barwang wheat 

4 4 1 

1 19 3 

8 18 2 

5 11 2 

Buddah oats 

7 11 2 

3 15 3 

11 1 1 

8 11 2 

‘Sunrise oats 

7 4 1 

3 12 1 

10 6 1 

7 10 0 

Mulga oats 

Myall oats 

6 10 0 

3 10 0 

14 5 3 . 

7 17 1 

5 5 2 

2 16 3 

12 2 3 

6 n 3 

Algerian oats * 


3 17 I 

14 17 1 

3 2 3 

Black Winter rye 

5 17 0 

5 8 2 

11 14 0 

6 8 2 

‘'darendon wheat and Trench Grey 
field peas 

4 15 1 

5 10 3 

9 18 1 


Oarendon wheat and Purple 
vetches , 

^ 4 12 3 

5 12 

12 1 0 

) 

Algerian oats and Trench Grey 
field peas 

.Algerian oats and Purple vetches 



13 7 1 

15 0 0 

fi- 
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Comments. 

In the wheat varieties Clarendon again gave best results and was out- 
standing at all centres, the fodder produced being leafy, succulent and' 
palatable. Gresley also did well, being a little later than Clarendon. Bar- 
wang w^as included in the trials for the first time this season and only gav*^' 
average results. It is much later than the other two varieties and oul:y 
comes into head about the same time as the early oats. On account of its 
late maturity it is unsuitable for green fodder in this district, as the early 
oats maturing at the same time give much heavier yields. 

Black Winter rye did very well at all centres. This crop should, how- 
ever, be used entirely for grazing, as the straw is tough and unpalatable. 
Wlaen kept well grazed down it produces fine grass-like feed, and will make 
rapid growth even during the coldest wet weather when conditions are 
unfavourable to the growth of most crops which generally remain at a 
standstill. For this reason every dairy-farmer will do well to consider 
planting a small area of rye on his farm each year. 



A Hafturial Tdal with Algerian Oats on Mr. W. E. Richen’s Farm, Upper Burringbar. 


Of the early oats, Buddah gave better resxilts at all centres than Sunrise; 
it is slightly earlier than Sunrise, which also did well. Mulga gave excel- 
lent results at Corgimba. The dry conditions during the early spring did 
not suit Algerian this season. Except at Ooramha it did not do very 
well. At Ooramba, however, the conditions were slightly more favourable^ 
and excellent results ,were obtained. 

The application of superphosphate to all fodder crops is advisable, as it 
gives the young plants a quick start by assisting them to develop a strong, 
vigorous, root system quickly and thus better results are obtained. Also, as 
previously stated, the legumes ^ye greater response when fertiliser is applied.. 

One of the chief difficulties in groydng winter fodders in the Upper North 
i Coast district, is that of getting ihe^ land ready for planting. The weather 
conditions at ihis period of theyear are -^snally such that it is often impos- 
do any nictitation difficulty can, however, be 
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obviated to a very great extent by commencing to work the ground much 
earlier in the season than is usual. By doing so tbe soil is also brought 
into better condition for planting, as the heavy rains are allowed to pene- 
trate deeper into the subsoil, and aeration of the soil is greatly assisted, 
with the result that better crops are obtained. 


Manurial Trials. 




Place of Experiment. 


Crop and Fertiliser. 

Ukf. 

Upper 

Bnmngbar, 

Coramba. 

Ealeigh. 

1 

Clarendon wheat; 2 cwt. super- 

tons. cwt.qrs. 

tons, cwt.qrs. 

tons, cwt.qrs. 

tons, cwt.qrs. 

phosphate per acre 

3 15 3 

4 15 3 

10 11 2 

8 2 3 

Clarendon wheat; no manure ... 
Mgerian oats ; 2 cwt.. superphos- 

3 10 0 

3 2 2 

10 2 3 

6 2 3 

phate per acre 


7 10 0 

15 2 3 

6 13 2 

Algerian oats; no manure 


3 17 1 

14 17 1 

3 2 3 


With the range of crops that have been used in these experiments it 
would be possible to make one planting, and the difference in the maturity of 
the varieties would maintain a supply of green fodder throughout the winter 
and early spring. This course, however, is not advisable. It would be 
preferable to use the better varieties and make small successive plantings 
throughout the planting season. By planting small areas at a time in this 
manner the danger of growth being checked by heavy rainstorms is con- 
siderably lessened. These heavy downpours of rain do serious damage to 
the young plants during the very early stages of growth, and appear to 
make the soil sodden, with the result that the crop often remains at a 
standstill for some time. The later in the season that planting is carried 
out the less danger of damage from these storms. Planting should com- 
mence towards the end of March and continue until about the middle of 
May. Good crops are, however, occasionally obtained from June plantings. 

Far South Co%st and Federal Capital Territory. 

JOHN L. GEliBN, H.1>.A., Agricnltoral Instructor. 

The following farmers co-operated with the Department during the past 
season in conducting green fodder trials with winter cereals : — 

P. Hoolaban, ^‘Shannon View,” Moruya. 

N. S. Bate, “ Old BodaHa/’ Bodalla. 

. W. Bingland, CurrauuHa,” Cobargo. 

G. N, Squire, “Springdale,” Bega. 

J. Went, “Pairview,” Numbugga. 

O. H. Black, “BelerofV^ Bem&ka. 

J. Alcock, “Webbeatb,” Mogilla. 

J. S. Solomon, “Inglewood,” dandelo. 

A. Pourter, “Model Pam” Nethercote. 

N, 0, NeUson, “ Goldenholm,” Canberra. 

E. G*. Kelly, ** Jersey Parm,” Canberra. 

The Season. 

Throughout the district excellent conditions obtained for sowing winter 
crops, as February, March, and April were all months of good rainfall. 
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This meant that whether the crop was sown for early feed or for hay in 
the spring, an excellent germination was possible. The winter was bad, 
being very cold and dry. The only result of this in the majority of cases 
was to make the crop come rather late, as sufficient moisture was present 
to carry on through the winter, and where the land was at all produ<‘(,ivG 
an excellent spring assured good hay crops. It is rogrotiable that in incest 
cases in this district the land is not given a short fallow for oats, ns this 
often means the difference between success and failure. 


Eatnfall. 



Moruya. 

Bodalla. 

1 

1 C'obargo. 

Eega. 

! 

Bemboka. 

Candolo. 

NethPi*- 

Ganlierra. 


points. 

points. 

points. 

points. 

points. 

points. 

points. 

points. 

January ... 

102 

66 

66 

37 

32 

11 

33 

10 

February ... 

1,935 

1,473 

1,632 

1,093 

1,696 

1,062 

1,687 

363 

March 

242 

262 

193 

241 

153 

228 

257 

261 

April 

' 461 

460 

380 

376 

293 

263 

540 

195 

May 

67 

55 

124 

83 

48 

73 

227 

44 

June 

0 

15 

33 

17 

23 

42 

113 

58 

July 

70 

50 

40 

53 

24 

16 

19 

52 

August ... 

648 

600 

562 

583 

535 

462 

682 , 

323 

September 

101 

90 

85 

05 

119 ^ 

79 

134 

115 

October ... 

219 

220 

220 

251 

266 

261 

261 

95 


Cultural Details. 

Momya, — Soil, black alluvial flat; cropped with maize for many years. 
Mouldboard ploughed 5 inches on 23rd April, bull harrowed, rolled, disced, 
cross disced, harrowed and rolled. Wheat 120 lb., oats 100 lb., rye 120 lb., 
barley 100 lb. per acre, without manure, broadcast on surface, on 4th 
May, disced in and harrowed. Variety for manurial trial, tSunrise. This 
plot appeared to, suffer- to a greater extent than any other from the cold 
winter, and the yields were low for this type of land. 

JBodaUa,Soi\ alluvial loaiU’; cropped with maize for three years. Disc 
ploughed on 0th May, harrowed twice, rolled. Sown with disc drill on 
13th Mhy, seed Ih. and superphosphate 112 lb. per acre. This plot gave 
yields, harvesting' being ,inada difficult ai mbst varieties, had 
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Cohargo. — iSoii, lull granite loam; cropped with oats and maize for 
years. Disc ploughed across on 5th April, harrowed on 26th. Sown withi 
broadcaster on 29th April, seed 90 lb.; 112 lb. superi>hosphate’ broadcast 
by hand. Plot harrowed. 

Bega, — Soil, hill granite loam, now worn out; cropped with oats and 
maize for twenty-five years; last crop oats 1928. Mouldboard ploughed 
4 inches on 15th February, harrowed and cultivated twice. Wheat 90 lb., 
oats 100 lb., barley 100 lb., rye 105 lb., superphosphate 112 lb. per acre 
sown broadcast and harrowed in on 27th March. Yariety for manurial trial 
— Sunrise. The yields from the varieties, even in such a good season as 
the past are not sufficient to warrant cultivating this land; it is like many 
other hill areas — ^worn out. 

The manurial trial was sown on adjacent land that had only been cropped 
for six years ; this resulted in very nearly twice the yield that w^as obtained 
from the variety trial plot of Sunrise being obtained from this plot. 

Numlugga. — Soil, hill granite loam, now worn out; cropped for twenty 
years with oats and maize; last crop oats 1928. Mouldboard cross ploughed 
4 inches on 10th March, harrowed and cross ploughed 4 inches on 24th 
April, harrowed five times and rolled. Sown broadcast on 16th May, seed 
90 lb. superphosphate 112 lb. per acre, and harrowed in. Yariety for 
manurial trial — Sunrise oats. Here, as in the Bega trial the yields are not 
sufficient to repay cost of cultivation. The barleys were eaten out by hares 
and no yields obtained. 

Bemloha, — Soil, hill granite loam, cropped with oats and maize for over 
twenty years; last crop oats 1928'*; disc ploughed 4 inches on 15th April, 
harrowed twice, ploughed 2Sth April, and harrowed. Sown with disc drill 
on 1st May, seed 68 lb., superphosphate 112 lb. per acre. The remarks as 
for the plots at Bega and Numbugga apply here. In these trials super- 
phosphate gave an increase in yield, but no artificial fertiliser can renew the 
humus content of the soil Barleys were eaten out by hares and no results 
were obtained. 

Mogilla. — Soil, hill granite loam; cropped with oats and maize for ten 
years; last crop maize 1927-28; mouldboard ploughed 4 inches on 9tb 
March, harrowed 10th March, cultivated twice and harrowed twice on 
16th April. Sown on 16th April with disc drill, oats 78 lb., wheat, barley, 
and rye 90 lb., superphosphate 112 lb. per acre. Section of this trial was 
fenced off and grazed; the rye and barley did not come again; Waratah 
and Gresley were the best of the wheats, and Algerian the best of all tha 
cereals. 

Oandelo, — Soil, fair quality hill granite loam; cropped for forty years 
with maize and oats; last crop maize 1927-28; disc ploughed on 15th 
February 7 inches; harrowed, disced^ and harrowed four .times prior to 
sowing. Sown on 17th April with disc <M11, seed 66 Ib.^ superphosphate 
66 lb, per acre. Yariety for manurial trial—Mulga oats. Algeriai^ oats 
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was the outstanding yariety in this trial; it was helped by some 
good rains in October, and showed up well in yield. It was harvested four 
weeks later than the other cereals. A plot harvested at the same time as the 
remainder showed a yield of only tons per acre, but at this stage it was 
only peeping into ear. 

Nethercote. — Soil, hill basalt loam; cropped with maize and fodder crops 
for forty years, last crop potatoes ; mouldboard cross ploughed 6 inches deep 
on 2nd April, rolled, bull harrowed, disc harrowed 15th April, Sown broad- 
cast on 16th April and harrowed in. Germination was very good, but birds 
pulled up 80 per cent, of the plants. The only two plots out of the fifteen 
sown to give results were Trabut barley and Black Winter rye. The 
Skinless barley in this trial made very poor growth, and was not to be 
compared to the Trabut. 

Canberra (N. 0. N’eilson). — Soil, alluvial, but patches of sand and gravel; 
previously pasture land; disc ploughed 3 inches on 17th January, disc 
harrowed, fallowed until April; disc ploughed 6 inches on 1st April, cross 
cultivated, and soil firmed with culti-packer. Sown on 10th April wit'i 
disc drill, wheat and barley 65 lb., oats and rye 60 lb* per acre; super- 
phosphate 112 lb. per acre applied by hand. The results from the manurial 
trial were variable owing to the uneven quality of the land. Yariety for 
manurial trial — Sunrise. 

Canberra (E. G. Kelly.) — Soil, alluvial loam; pasture to 1927, mixed 
summer crops 1927-28; disc ploughed in spring, harrowed; fallowed until 
disc ploughed 6 inches on 28th March, harrowed and again harrowed after 
3 inches of rain. vSown on 11th April with disc drill, wheat, barley, and rye 
65 lb*, oats 60 lb. per acre. Superphosphate 112 lb. per acre sown by hand. 
The yields from this plot are very good, and show a short fallow and good 
preparation of the land to be well worth while even on rich soil as was 
found on this plot. Yariety for manurial trial — ^Buddah. Mulga, Guyra, 
Algerian, and Belar oats, and the manurial trial were sown on the western 
end of the plot, and although the soil appeared regular the yields of these 
plots were much smaller than those of other varieties in the variety trial* 
The above-mentioned varieties appeared to suffer from the cold conditions, 
and when inspected at one period appeared to be frost killed. Some in- 
fluencing factor must have been present in the soil. The plots with no 
manure were more affected by frost than the manured plots. 

The Yields* 

ATI plots were, harvested at or a little past the flowering stage* Generally 
Mrdgs., Buddah, Gidg^, and Sunrise oats, Florence and Olarendcm #hiKair, 
Skihlesfiandifiibut barl^, and Black Winter rye were harvested at Wbna 
a^d^a^ three we4:B later Guyra, Belar, atid Algerian oats, Birhank, 
||;*^^sley,;and' Waratah wheat were harvested. ” ' ' , ’ 
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Yiet.ds of Variety Trials. 




« 

?=i 

es 

'Q 

O 

CP 

Cobargo. 

Bega. 

ei 

2 

1 

Bemboka. 

43 

1 

1 

1 

Candelo. 

ii 

j| 

Canberra. 

CP 

s 

Wheat — 

t. c. 

t. c. 

t. c. 

t. 

c. 

t. c. 

t. C. 

t. 

c. 

t. c. 

t. C. 

t. 

0 . 

t. 

0 , 

Clarendon ... 

8 0 

11 1 

... 

4 

0 

... 

1 11 

5 

19 

... 

6 4 

5 

12 

12 

16 

Florence 

8 10 

11 2 

5 0 

4 

4 

2 4 

1 9 

4 

19 

... 

6 9 

6 

10 

14 

6 

Firbank 

6 0 

13 4 

5 2 

4 

9 

2 16 

1 6 

5 

6 

... 

4 17 

6 

4 

16 

4 

Gresley 

6 12 

15 10 

5 13 

5 

4 

3 10 

1 16 

6 

18 


7 15 

5 

10 

15 

8 

Waratah 

5 8 

14 17 

6 8 

4 

19 

2 16 

2 3 

6 

0 

... 

5 19 

5 

12 

12 

19 

Oats — 
















Gidgee 

4 3 

22 6 

6 17 

5 

16 

3 5 

1 10 

6 

12 

... 

5 14 

5 

7 

14 

6 

Sunrise 

4 15 

13 6 

6 10 

5 

2 

3 2 

1 12 

6 

18 

... 

6 1 

5 

13 

12 

19 

Buddah 

5 14 

16 2 

6 17 

4 

2 

3 4 

1 4 

9 

17 

... 

7 10 

3 

14 

12 

3 

Algerian 

6 18 

16 6 

8 15 

5 

6 

3 8 

1 14 

11 

13 

... 

15 12 

5 

18 

7 

1 

Guyra 

6 14 

16 8 

8 3 

6 

6 

4 2 

1 8 

10 

6 

... 

8 14 

6 

10 

7 

6 

Belar 

7 0 

16 16 

8 14 

5 

8 

3 2 

1 10 

7 

8 


7 11 

5 

18 

6 

10 

Mulga 

... 


... 

4 

1 

... 

... 

. 

.. 

... 

7 0 

5 

7 

7 

6 

Barley — 
















Skinless 

5 1 

16 19 

3 3 

2 

17 

... 

... 

6 

2 

... 

5 5 

6 

7 

12 

19 

Trabut 

4 5 

17 17 

4 13 

3 

2 

... 

... 

6 

5 

7 10 

4 19 

6 

13 

16 

19 

liye — 

Black Winter 

4 5 

16 18 

5 8 , 

_5^ 

6 

3 5 

1 16 

7 

_9 

8 19 

6 2 , 

_5^ 

7 

13 

_6 


Yields of Manurial Triak.* 


Pertiliser. 

Jloruya. 

Bega. 

Num- 

bugga. 

Bemboka. 



Canberra 

(Kelly.) 


tons cwt. 

tons cwt. 

tons cwt. 

tons cwt. 

tons cwt. 

t. cwt. 

t» cwt. 

Superphosphate, 1 cwt. 

5 18 

9 6 

6 6 

1 15 

8 19 

4 18 

5 8 

„ 2 cwt. 

6 4 

8 16 

... 

1 14 

... 

4 6 

4 17 

tM 22, 1 cwi, 

6 10 

9 4 

5 7 

2 0 

... 

8 3 

4 17 

Basic superphosphate. 

7 4 

7 12 

6 7 

1 14 

... 

... 

4 17 

1 cwt. 








Superphosxjhate and 

... 

... 


... 

... 

3 9 

... 

nitrate of soda, 1 cwt. 








No manure 

4 13 

8 2 

5 2 

1 8 

8 4 

3 17 

3 18 


* The variety used was Sunrise, except at Candelo where Mulga was used, and Canberra (E. G. 
Kelly) where Buddah was used. 

t M 22 is a mixture of equal parts bonedust and superphosphate. 


Remarks. 

Possibly the most oTitstanding feature of these trials is the great variation 
in yields between one centre and another on the Far South Coast, All the 
coastal plots, received somewhere about the same rainfall, and except 
those at Moruya and Bodalla, were sown on hill land. Compare the results 
at Oobargo, where this trial was the fifth crop with the results at Num- 
bugga or Bemboka, where the land has been cropped for over twenty years. 
Again compare the results of the variety trial at Bega with the r^ults 
of the manurial trial on the same type of land; in the first instance the 
land had been cropped for twenty-five years, whereas for the manurial ta^ 
the period had been six yeara - > ^ 

Instances are to be seen on nearly every farm where the land:l^ 
cropped for too-long a period, with the result that it has ndif reached 
n 
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stage where thorough cultivation and superphosphate have little effect on 
the yield, which remains low, because of the deficiency of humus in the 
soil. Most of the soils of the Ear South Coast show a low humus content, 
and being, in the majority of cases, rather open granites, they lose what 
little they have rather easily when brought under cultivation. Double 
cropping is fatal on these soils. A common practice is that an oat crop i^ 
grown, grazed off once or twice (maybe one grazing and a cut of hay is 
obtained) ; the land is immediately ploughed, a crop of maize sown. This 
is either cut and fed to the cows, or if allowed to mature, the grain is har- 
vested, and the cows put in the paddock to eat the maize stalks and any 
grass and weed growth. In this way every vestige of growth, be it weed 
or crop, is removed, and nothing is returned to the soil. 

There are only two ways of maintaining the humus content of the soil. 
First, by periodically ploughing under some green crop, either legume or 
cereal. This method is more advisable on the better class land, whore it is 
desired, owing to the limited area of such land, to keep it for cultivation. 
Second by laying down to grasses or lucerne. This is the method recom- 
mended, as if in the grass mixture Wimmera rye is used freely, good graz- 
ing is obtained the first year. Where possible, however, lucerne is to be 
desired, as it is in legumes that the pastures of this district are deficient. 
Lucerne should not be considered as a hay crop only, and it should not be 
thought that lucerne will only grow on alluvial flats. It will do fairly well 
on hill land which has not been previously worn out. To demonstrate this 
areas were sown in six different parts of this district last season, and the 
majority of these turned out quite satisfactory. 

Of the varieties of oats grown, Algerian still retains its position of being 
the best all-round oat; the only other late variety to compare with it is 
Guyra, which yields very well and has the advantage of being a little 
earlier than Algerian. Gidgee, of the early oats, was the variety to surprise 
last season. It gave the highest yield of any variety with 22 tons 6 cwt. 
at Bodalla. This variety, or Mulga, or Buddah, is well worthy of being 
sown for early grazing or early hay. All these varieties have about the 
same maturity, being from four to five weeks earlier than Algerian. 

Sowing a crop of Florence wheat during late February or early March 
for cutting and feeding green is a good means of obtaining feed during 
the winter. Mr. Squire, of Bega, adopted this method, and was cutting 
the wheat in ear during June. Barleys are not popular in this district, as 
they do not give the yields of green feed or hay of the oat varieties. Barleys 
in the young stage are the most palatable of the winter cereals; this was 
strongly demonstrated by the way the hares and rabbits ate the barley in the 
variety trials in preference to the wheat or oats. 

Eye is the hardiest of the cereals, and makes quick growth, but hay 
made from it has very little value as feed, being very wiry. 

In the manurial trials superphosphate gave profitable increases in all 
.^ses. Where'the trial was soto with a drill, and the fertiliser was applied 
with the seed, the increased early growth was the more noticeable. 
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Pure Seed* 

Gkowers Kecommendbd by the Department. 


The Department of Agriculture publiskes montlily in the Agricultural Gazette a list 
of growers of pure seed of good quality of various crops in order to encourage those 
who have been devoting attention to this sphere of work, and to enable farmers to get 
into direct touch with reliable sources of supply of such seeds, 

A grower’s name is added to the list only (1) after the crop has been inspected during 
the growing period by a field officer and favourably reported upon, and (2) after a 
sample of the seed has been received by the Under Secretary, Department of Agriculture, 
Sydney, and has satisfactorily passed a germination test. 

Intending purchasers are advised to communicate direct with growers regarding the 
prices for the seeds mentioned hereunder. In the event of purchasers being dissatisfied 
with seed supplied by growers whose names appear on this list, they are requested to 
report immediately to the Department. 

Pure seed growers are required to furnish each month a statement of the quantity of 
seed on hand. Such statement must reach the Department, Box 36a, G.P.O., Sydney* 
not later than the 12th of the month. 


Wheat — 

Aussie 

Bald Early ... 
Canberra 


Clarendon ... 


Cleveland ... 
Federation ... 


Florence 

Hard Federation ... 
Improved Steinwedel 
Marshall’s No. 3 ... 

Nabawa 


Queen Fan ... 

Turvey 

Union 


\V.i.ndilla 

Waratah 


Yandilla King 


... J. Parslow, “ Cooya,” Balladoran. 

... Manager, Experiment Farm, Trangie. 

... F. Penfold, “ Bluevale,” Boggahri. 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Condobolin. 

E. J. Johnson, “ Iona,” Gunningbland. 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Trangie. 

... F. Cornish, “Highfields,” G-len Innes. 

0. F. T. Anderson, “ Swan Vale,” via Glen Innes. 
L. G. Pryor, “ Eriston,” Gunnedah. 

... W. Bums, “ Goongirwarrie,” Carcoar. 

... W. A. Glenn, Thyra Road Moama. 

E. J. Johnson, “ Iona,” Gunningbland. 

W. G. Law, “ Thistledown,” Gilgandra. 

E. H. K. King, “ Karrindee,” Uranquinty. 

... Manager, Ex^riment Farm, Trangie, 

... Manager, Experiment Farm, Trgngie. 

... Manager, Experiment Farm, Trangie, 

... G. W. Forsyth, “ Glencoe,” Wallendbeen. 

B. J. Stocks, “ Linden Hills,” Cunningar. 

... W. G. Law, “ Thistledown,” Gilgandra. 

J. Parslow, “ Cooya,” Balladoran. 

E. H. K. King, “ Karrindee,” Uranquinty. 

... C. F. T. Anderson, “ Swan Yale,” via Glen Innes. 
... F. Odewahn, Chilcairn. 

... W. A. Glenn. Thyra Road, Moana. 

E, H. K. King, “ Karrindee,” Uranquinty. 

... J. Parslow, “ Cooya,” Balladoran. 

... F. Penfold, “ Bluevale,” Boggahri. 

L. G. Pryor, ** Eriston,” Gunnedah. 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Condobolin. 

E. J. Johnson, “ Iona,” Gunningbland. 

J. Parslow, ” Cooya,” Balladoran. 

B. J. Stocks, ” linden Hills,” Cunningar. 
Manager, Experiment Farm, Trangie. 

E. H. K. King, ** Karrindee,” Uranquinty. 

C, F. T. Anderson, ” Swan Vale,” Glen Innes. 

... E. H. K. King, “ Karrindee,” Uranquinty, 

Raper and Schroeter, Calool, Culcaim. 

S. E. Nash, ” Lockv'ood,” tna Canowindra. 
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OaU — 

Belar Manager, Experiment Farm, Trangie. 

Mulga Manager, Experiment Farm, Oondobolin. 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Trangie. 

Stinrise Manager, Experiment Farm, Trangie. 

Onions — 

Improved Hunter River 

Brown Spanish ... S. Rodgrove, “ Sandhills/’ Branxion. 

Early Hunter River White S. Redgrove, Sandhills,” Braiixton. 

Hunter River Brown 

Spanish 0. J. RowcMe, Old Bubbo Road, Bubbo. 

A number of crops were inspected and passed, but samples of the seed harvested have 
uot been received, and these crops have not been listed. 


Tubercle-free Herds, 

Of the herds which have been tested for tuberculosis by Government 
Veterinary Ofideers, or approved veterinary surgeons, in accordance with the 
requirements of the scheme of certifying tubercle-free herds, the following 
have been declared tubercle-free,” and, unless otherwise declared, this 
certification remains in force until the date shown in respect of each herd : — 


Owner and Address. 


Number 
I tested. 


Expiry date 
of this 

Certifloation. 


W. McLean I XJnanderxa 

Department of Education, Brush Farm* Eastwood 

Lunacy Department, Kydalraere Mental Hospital 

O. A. Parrish, Jerseyland, Berry 

New England Girls* Grammar School, Arraidale ... ... 

Miss Brennan, Arrankamp, Bowral 

Kyonir School, Moss Vale 

G. Miller, Casula 

Queanbeyan Municipality (various owners) 

St. Joseph's Convent, Reynold-street, Goulbum 

St. John's Boys Orphanoge, Gouibum ... 

St- Michael’s Novitiate, Goulbum 

Department of Education, Yanco Agricultural High School ... 
Lunacy Department, Kenmore Mental Hospital 

St. Joseph's Girls' Orphanage, Kenmore 

Tudor House School, Moss vale 

Department of Education, Hurlstone Agricultural High School 

Navua Ltd., Grose Wold, via Richmond (Jerae 3 r 8 ) 

Australian Missionary College, Cooranbong 

Department of Education, Gosford Farm Homes 

William Thompson, Masonic School, Baulkham Hills 

F. W.Hopley,Leeton 

J. F. Chaffey, Glen Innes (Ayrshfres) 

F. Dbrihien, Oorrldgeree, Bega 

B. p. Ferry, Nundorah, Patltviile (Guernseys) 

Sacred Heart Convent, Bowral 

Marlon Hill Convent of Mercy* Goulbum... 

A* Shaw, Barrington (Milking Shorthorns) 

St. Patrick's College, Goulbum 

Walter Burke, Bellefaire Stud Farm, Appln (Jerseys) ... 
SDttagong Farm Homes, Mittagong 

H. W. Burton Bradley, Sherwood Farm, Moorland (Jerseys) ... 

James McCormick, Tumut ... ... 

Walaroi College, Orange ... ... 

Riverstone Meat Co. , Riverstone Meat Works, Riverstone . . . 

J. L. W. Barton, Wallerawang 

Blessed CSianel's Seminary, Mittagong .« ... ... 

H. A. Ciordetoy, Wyuna Park, Comboyne 

S. G. Winkley «•. ... 

J. Davies, Puen Buen, Scone (Jerseys) ... 

Lunacy Department, CaRan Park Mental Hospitld 

Lunacy Department, Horlssfit Mental Hospital ... 

Parbei^, C. J., Altawab, Bega ... ..... 

Kinross Bros., SKnnamurra, TnVereB (Gtfemseys) 

Lunacy Department, Parramatta Mehtal Hospital ... ■ ... 



44 


8 


08 


77 


28 


14 


2 


15 


41 


5 


9 


5 


82 


81 


9 


8 


42 


10 


48 


87 


27 


29 


56 


119 


28 


11 


12 


104 


I ^ 


52 


85 


79 


94 


B 


XX8 


18 


5 


54 


86 


40 


28 


21 


88 


',7.2 . 


89 


1 Feb., 

5 „ 

n „ 

16 

i? :: 

1 Feb-, 

1 „ 

19 „ 

is » 

20 ,, 

28 „ 

28 ,, 

1 Mar., 
0 „ 

to Apr0, 

It ,, 

24 May, 

24 „ 

29 „ 

29 „ 

S June, 
14 ,» 
t7JuIy 

2 Aug„ 

ll ** 

80 „ 

4 Sept-, 
to ,* 

27 ,, 

9 Oct-, 

25 „ 

I Nov., 

i! " 

29 :: 

7 J«l., 
7 ,, 

ii " 

23 „ 


1930 

1930 

1930 

1930 

1980 

1930 

1930 

1930 

1930 

1930 

1930 

1980 

1930 

1980 

1930 

1980 

1930 

1980 

1930 

1980 

1980 

1980 

1980 

1980 

1980 

1930 

1980 

1980 

1980 

1980 

1930 

1980 

1930 

1980 

1980 

1980 

1980 

1980 

1980 

1980 

1980 

1981 
1981 
1981 
1981 


-Max Hhnby, Chief VeteriDary StirgeoD, 
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Wheat Crop-growing Competitions^ 1929* 

Some Fubther Reports. 

South-western District. 

G. NICHOLS OIN", H.D.A,, Agricultural Instructor. 

Ix the South-western Division of the State the following agricultural 
societies conducted wheat crop competitions: — 

Western . — ^Lake Gargelligo, XJngarie and Tullibigeal (Agricultural Bureau). 

Central Slopes . — Quandialla and Bribbaree. 

Southern Slopes. — Cootamuudra, Murrumburrah, Temora and Young. 

Miverina . — Ariah Park, Barellan, Barmedman and West Wyalong. 

Of these, Mr. K. Cam, Experimentalist, Temora Experiment Earm, 
judged the Temora, Bribbaree, and Quandialla competitions. 

The results achieved this season must be regarded as of far greater 
educational value when compared with those obtained in a favourable year. 
They clearly indicate what can be done on a limited rainfall when the best 
known cultural methods are combined with keen judgment and a close 
study of local conditions. Though the rainfall is a most important factor 
in crop production, good falls alone will not give maximum results; they 
must be accompanied by sound farming practices. 

The Season* 

The season will be long remembered as one of the driest for many years, 
the position being relieved only by favourable spring rains. Following 
on a particularly dry fallowing period, during which time little or no useful 
rain fell, it was anticipated that the winter rainfall would at least have been 
up to the average. However, such was not the case, for, apart from a short 
break in March and April, no further rains of any consequence fell until 
early in August. At many centres May, June, and July were abnormally 
dry, the rainfall totalling less than 1 inch, and on account of its incidence 
of no practical value. Isolated centres were fortunate to receive a beneficial 
rain in June, thus assuring reasonable gTowth during the winter months. 

Patchy germinations and irregular growth were frequent. This could 
be traced either to too shallow sowing or to a poorly compacted seed-bed. 
Prospects by the latter part of July were most discouraging, but the early 
August rains partly relieved the position. These, however, were followed on 
by a rainless period of seven weeks, during which time variations in tem- 
peratures were most marked, the days being warm and windy, with frequent 
severe frosty nights. Once again when the outlook appeared almost hope^ 
less beneficial soaking rains fell (at- the end of September), and the crops 
made a remarkable recovery. Throughout this trying period it w^s most 
noticeable that crops sown under the best conditions withstood to 'iJ'^irked 

*Mr. Nicholson, since writing this article, has taken up the position of Manager, 
Experiment Farm, Condobolin. ^ 
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degree the harsh season. 'No general rain fell during October, though 
isolated centres benefited by scattered thunderstorms. However, particularly 
mild temperatures prevailed, which was most favourable to slow ripening of 
the late crops. A severe frost late in October was responsible for wide- 
spread damage. Some crops were almost completely wiped out for grain, 
and in other cases the quality of the grain was seriously affected. The 
extent of the damage was not fully apparent until harvesting commenced. 


Eainfall on Fallows and Growing Crops. 


Period. 

Lake Gargelligo. 

Ungarie. 

Tullibigeal. 

Quandialla. 

Bribbaree. 

eS 

1 

o 

o 

1 

!=! 

S 

I 

Temora. 

Young. 

Ariah Park. 

Barellan. 

Baimedman. 

H 

0 

1 

1 

Fallow (June, 1928, to 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

pts. 

Pts. 

pts. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

March, 1929) 

740 

763 

804 

... 

... 

... 

129 

... 

977 

714 

562 

780 

723 

Growing — 

April 

249 

123 

177 

91 

73 

66 

59 

79 

65 

132 

197 

108 

151 

May 

29 

70 

21 

95 

35 

46 

42 

47 

16 

98 

64 

57 

100 

June 

35 

156 

21 

42 

66 

105 

112 

62 

111 

20 

13 

116 

120 

July 

71 

24 

36 

10 

19 

40 

62 

67 

33 

40 

29 

8 

24 

Au^st 

128 

274 

149' 

81 

144 

264 

203 

176 

176 

133 

169 

no 

241 

September 

m 

213 

250 

132 

211 

266 

203 

206 

86 

197 

353 

230 

216 

October 

64 

6 

24 

50 

75 

36 

67 

51 

269 

29 

53 

32 

38 

November 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

320 

137 

... 

236 

... 


i ••• 

... 

Total 

741 

866 

678 

601 

623 

1,142 

875 

677 

980 

649 

678 

660 

890 


Varieties. 

Twenty-two varieties were judged, which, compared with 1928, shows a 
satisfactory reduction O'f six. However, this year twelve were dropped, but 
six additional varieties were included, which for the two years brings the 
total to thirty-four. There are far too many varieties grown, and com- 
petitors would be well advised to confine their selection to those sorts 
Recommended by the Department. 

' It is interesting to record that of the twenty-two varieties only eleven 
were successful in filling the first three places, and of these seven recom- 
mended by the Department gained S6 per cent, of the placings. The three 
most popular varieties were Waratah 24.8 per cent, entries, Tandilla Xing 
20.3 per cent., and Habawa 15.5 per cent., a total of 60.6 per cent, of the 
entries; these three varieties gained 64.1 per cent, of the placings. 

In the early districts the outstanding variety of the season has been 
Habawa. When it is considered that it is a comparatively new introduction, 
and therefore the area sown is limited, its success has, been phenomenal. 
Hy virtue of the fact that Habawa is highly resistant to flag smut and has 
proved capable of withstanding unfavourable conditions, it shows promise 
of being the most valuable introduction since Federation and Waratah. 
Brittle straw and a tendency to snap off readily close to the ground when 
Vripe appears to be the principal defect of this variety. 
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Waratah, principally on account of its susceptibility to flag* smut, is losing 
a little of its popularity. However, despite tbis defect and liability to 
shell, it has proved an excellent bag filler under all conditions, and must still 
be regarded as the leading early maturing wheat. 

Yandilla King, a very old favourite, stands supreme for early sowing, 
and has proved a consistent yielder in late and early districts and light and 
heavy soils, provided always it is given the best treatment possible. How- 
ever, the variety is best suited to the heavier types of soil and the later 
districts. 

Of the other varieties, Penny continues to give promising results, par- 
ticularly on the light and deep loams and sandy mallee soils, for which it is 
well suited. In the moister districts Marshall’s Ko. 3 is popular, and has 
justified itself on the light, sour granitic soils. 

The short-strawed, heavy-yielding grain varieties, Federation, Unioiu 
Nizam, Gallipoli, and Eanee, are particularly subject to flag smut, and 
should be sown with caution, for preference on fallow which has been pre- 
ceded by oats, and only when the land is considered reasonably free from 
infection. 


The following table shows the number of times varieties were entered 
and the number of times they occupied winning positions : — 


Variety. 

Number 

of 

Entries. 

First. 

- 

Second. 

Third. 

Total. 

Nabawa 


22i 

4 

5 

1 

10 

Waratah 


36 

4 

i 

4 

H , 

Yandilla King 


m 

2 

2 



Marsbaira No. 3 


5 

1 

2 


3 

Pennv 




1 


2* 

Buri 


2 

i 

... 

1 

2 

Turvey 


12^ 


1 

1 

2 

Bena 


4i 

1 


... 

H 

Wandilla 


1 


1 

... 

1 

federation 


10 



I 

1 

Jay Wonder 


4 



1 

1 

Gallipoli 


2 




... 

Nizam 


n 





Jolfre 


n 





Kanee 


1 





Union 


1 





Cnrrawa 


1 





Bomen 


1 





Champion 


1 

1 




Silver Baart 


1 





Caliph 


i 





Major ' 


i 


... 

. i 



Tnieness to Type and Purity, 

'While in most instances the type and purity of the leading cropif 'were of 
a satisfactory standard, not a few competitors were content to use badly 
mixed and degenerate strains of seed. A crop which is not reasonably good 
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in tMs respect has only a remote chance of winning a local competition, 
while for R.A.S. honours it is easily outclassed. It is, however, gratifying to 
observe that regular competitors are paying special attention to this as]>eet 
of crop production. They realise that by the use of a high yielding strain 
of seed, free from admixture, increased returns are possible, 

Mr. K Cam, in his report on the Bribbaree competition, remarks: — 
A wise method, and also an economic one, is to produce your own )>ure 
seed each year. A small quantity of the tried and recommended stud seed 
can be purchased from an experiment farm each year and planted alongside 
the large block of the same variety. By drilling and harvesting after the 
large block, with a little cleaning of the machine, strains can, be kept pure 
and the seed is more reliable.^’ 


Disease. 

Of the 155 blocks judged, 149 were dry pickled with copper carbonate, 
two were pickled with bluestone, one with formalin, and two were untreated. 
Bunt was more prevalent this season than usual, and it should act as a 
warning that pickling is always necessary. A trace of the disease was in 
evidence in a few of the crops, while in two instances it was rampant- 
one had been poorly dry pickled and the other untreated. Of late years, 
due to the almost universal adoption of the dry-pickling method and conse- 
quent freedom from infection^ some growers have been reducing the supply 
of dust. Even if the seed is apparently free from bunt spores, it is of 
the utmost importance that the requisite amount of copper carbonate be 
used to assure immunity from infection. It is false economy not to 
pickle. Bunt infection in crops grown from dry-pickled seed can usually 
be attributed to careless dusting and insufficient copper carbonate. 

Considering that the season was one in which crops were subjected to 
very trying conditions, it was only to be expected that disease infection 
would be a serious factor. As a whole, however, crops were commendably 
free from disease. By far the most serious disease was flag smut. Each 
year, in the dryer and earlier districts, infection appears to be on the 
increase, but good cultural methods, rotation, and the growing of resistant 
varieties will keep it within due bounds. A seed bed which is poorly com- 
pacted favours the rapid spread of flag smut 

Some eases of foot rot came under notice, but infection generally could 
be attributed to frost damage, the disease developing after the plants had 
been frosted. 

Rates of Seeding and Manuring* 

The accompanying table shows the minimum, maximum, and average 
quantities of seed and superphosphate used by competitors in each com- 
petition : — 

While heavy seeding may be r^arded as an economical practice in 
districts of an assured and liberal rainfall such as Oootamundra and 
Young, it is open to question whether lighter seedings isrould not give 
better returns in the earlier districts. The principal factors to be con- 
mdered are soil type, the season^ variety, and time of sowing. As we have 
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nPE “SDL” TUDOR BATTERIES 

T ype ^*SDL” Batteries are manufac- 
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no control over the seasons, and, moreover, as dry years are more frequent 
than wet ones, it is advisable to sow in anticipation of a dry season. 
During the past three seasons, which have been somewhat erratic, moderate 
seedings have proved most successful. On the light, deep loams less seed 
is required than for the heavy soils, since on the former germination is 
usually satisfactory. Moreover, the heavy soils in a favourable season can 
carry a denser crop. When sowing on well prepared fallow and using 
graded and dry-pickled seed, there should he no difficulty in obtaining a 
uniform and satisfactory germination. In an average year, with a lighter 
seeding, any lack of density will be compensated for by larger and better 
filled ears. However, on country known to be weed infested, heavy seeding 
is often an advantage, as it will assist in choking out the weeds. 

The season has proved the value of superphosphate in encouraging prolific 
stooling and vigorous growth during the early stages. This enabled the 
plants to better withstand the intermittent dry spells and respond quickly 
to the late rains. TJnmanured strips were practically complete failures. 
There was no evidence that liberal dressings of superphosphate caused the 
wheat to burn ofi; on the contrary, had it not been for the superphosphate,, 
yields would have been considerably lower. Another important feature is 
that manuring gives rise to a healthier and more vigorous plant, which has 
proved to possess greater resistance to disease. Less seed and more super- 
phosphate is recommended for districts of low rainfall. 


Rates of Seeding and Manuring in each District. 


Seed and Superpho«'phate 

Lake Cargcliigo. 

Ungarie. 

Tullibigeal. 

i 

' ^ 

1 *3 

1 
i 1 
i <2? 

Bribbaree. 

! g 

1 1 

1 

e3 

1 

Murrumburrah. 

Young. 

Temora. 

Ariah Park. 

Barellan. 

West Wyalong 

§ 

PQ 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb 

lb. 

lb. 

1 

^ lb. 

f 

Ib, 

lb. 

Ib. 

1 

' lb. 

Ib. 

IK 

Seed — 














Minimum 

45 

45 

5d 

60 

50 

60 

62 

60 

60 

60 

55 

45 

56 

Maximum 

65 

75 

64 

72 

60 

65 

70 

76 

80 

75 

70 

80 

70 

Average 

60 

57 

60 

62 

55 

62 

61 

66 

65 

63 

61 

65 

64 

Superphosphate — 














Minimum 

50 

40 

35 

... 

80 

60 

60 

56 

60 

60 

60 

40 

40 

Maximum^ 


84 

72 

112 

80 

75 

80 

100 

90 

112 

112 

100 

80 

Average 

60 

60 

60 

... 

80 

65 

1 89 

67* 

89 

80 

79 

65 

70 


Cultivatioii. 

In spite of a most erratic season the results obtained were of outstanding 
merit, and must be regarded as a triumph for modem culteal methods, 
for it must be remembered that from July, 1028, to March, 1029, no 
subsoil soaking rains fell. 
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Outstanding crops were grown on early-ploughed fallow, which had 
been worked deeply in the spring. In one instance it was estimated that 
the difference between early and late ploughing was 80 per cent. It is 
apparent that any reserve of moisture stored in the subsoil was carried 
over from the previous autumn, when extraordinarily heavy rain fell. 
In this respect country possessing a good heavy clay subsoil retained tlie 
moisture to a far greater degree than the lighter loams. When fallowing 
was delayed until the spring, much of the moisture had escaped, the soil 
turned up in a most unsatisfactory condition, and as there was no rain to 
permit of cultivation, it was impossible to obtain a firmly compacted seed- 
bed. Summer rains, though assisting to form the seed-bed, can rarely be 
relied upon to increase the reserves of subsoil moisture,, and for this reason 
early ploughing is the foundation of a good fallow. 

“The rainfall is not the only factor to be considered; it is necessary to 
study the physical condition of the soil, with the object of producing a 
firmly compacted seed-bed always in view. Although cultivation plays a 
most important part in improving the physical condition of the seed-bed 
and liberating plant-food, there is ample evidence to prove that the light, 
deep loams can be easily overworked in a dry year. Careful cultivations, 
carried out expeditiously and with the machine in perfect adjustment are 
the workings which count most. If an implement is strained it cannot 
do satisfactory work or give good results. It is significant that the leaders 
in the crop competition field always make a point of seeing that theli* 
machines are kept in good order. 

faulty germinations were by no means uncommon and could be traced 
to two main causes, viz.: (1) A poorly compacted seed-bed and irregular 
depth of mulch, and (2) sowing too shallow with the combine out of 
adjustment. If, in a dry year the seed-bed is compacted and contains a 
percentage of moisture, it is soimd practice to sow deep, particularly oh the 
light soils. Another freqxient cause of faulty germination was sowing 
with the combine and using broad points. The points overlap and lift the 
seed already sown from off the seed-bed and scatter it through the dry 
mulch. For preferance all narrow points, should be used, but if necessary 
for weed destruction, broad points should be fitted only to the two front 
rows. 


North-western District. 


J. A, 0*REILLY, H.D.A., Agricultural Instructor, 

Practically every section of the wheat-growing areas in the north-west 
was represented in the field wheat competitions this year. Besides the P. 
and A. Associations at Gunnedah, Karrabri, Wee Waa, . Moree, and Inverell, 
branches of the Agricultural Bureau at Belungra and Boggahri conducted 
eompetitions. The number of entries was maintained, and interest in this 
phase of tbe work has reached a' very high pitch. A slight falling off in the 
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number of entries was noticeable at JSTarrabri, where seasonal conditions on 
the whole 'were good. Twenty-four entries at Inverell constituted a record 
since the competition has been inaugurated there; a 36-bushel average of the 
crops inspected gives some idea of the improved farming methods adopted, 
the congenial seasonal conditions, and the potentialities of the Inverell 
district. The initial effort of the Myall Creek Agricultural Bureau 
(Delungra) was a worthy one; eleven entries were received, and the winning 
crop there secured fourth place in the championsip. 


Eainfall at the Various Centres. 



. 

- 

If 

|l 

I 

fi 

Kehuii 

Post Office. 

1 

1 

Boggabri. 

si 

II 

Se 

Karra bri 

Post Office. 

? 

5 

5 

fl 

c- ^ 

Morco 

Post Office. 

S 

s 

A 

Wee Waa 

Post Office. 

Iin eiell 

Post Olfice, 

Pingara 

Post Office. 


Pts. 

Ptfi. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

January 

109 

72 

132 

66 

66 

20 


72 


190 

59 

93 

109 

February 

533 

302 

607 

308 

308 

175 


306 


248 

233 

493 

661 

March 

56 

31 

80 

75 

75 

55 


49 

163 

i 234 

36 

233 

133 

April 

234 

216 

201 

248 

248 

310 

688 

425 

515 

401 

554 

467 

631 

May 

28 

3 

13 

26 

26 

15 

11 


35 


1 

29 

... 

June 

57 

18 

148 

92 

92 

1 110 

181 

119 

32 

71 

117 

104 

131 

July 

76 

57 

65 

62 

62 

113 

107 

64 

61 

41 

61 

66 

74 

August 

190 

176 

230 

179 

179 

210 

149 

142 

160 

145 

80 

195 

416 

September 

97 

90 

109 

88 

88 

92 

118 

67 

129 

53 

69 

124 

201 

October 

84 ! 

77 

154 

98 

133 

144 

225 

101 

245 

200 

82 

472 

312 

November 

195 1 


180 

... 

97 

105 






1 ... 

117 

December 

61 


82 


... 

... 

— 





... 

... 


1,720 j 

1,042 

2,001 

M42 

1,374 

1,349 

1,479 

1,345 

1,340 

1,583 

1,292 

2,276 

2,785 


The Season. 

Up till the end of May, 1929, the conditions throughout the north-west 
were similar. The December- January period was the driest on record, but 
this condition was changed by useful rains in February. These rains 
enabled farmers to plough any land which had not been toxiched since har- 
vest. March finished up comparatively dry, but at the beginning of April 
substantial falls were received throughout the district — ^from inches at 

Gunnedah to 5 inches at Inverell and 7 inches at Narrabri. The seeding 
month of May was particularly dry, and in those sections of the district 
which did not receive good rains in June the germination of the crops was 
patchy and retarded till rains were received in August. The incidence of 
the rainfall in April and May presented a difficult problem regarding the 
time of sowing. Generally throtaghout the north-west mid-season and early 
varieties are mainly used, and the rains of early April, whilst making con- 
ditions suitable for the sowing of late maturing varieties, proved too early 
for mid-season and early varieties. Despite these good rains in April, the 
germination of May-sown crops was patchy. The rapidity with which tbe 
soil dried out was probably due to an exceptionally dry atmospherd„.aftet 
cessation of rain. The winter months proved dry and frosty, early 
varieties sown in April were badly frosted when fropi 9 ,mch^ to 1, foot 
high. The heads which were already formed in the plants to 
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sucli an extent tliat, only for tlie nseful rains in August, which xironioted a 
second growth, these crops would have been doomed to failure. These 
frosted crops would probably have been improved by feeding off, but this 
practice was out of the question owing to an almost complete absence of the 
jjemanent rooting system tln^ough lack of rains after sowing. 

It has been said that up till the end of May conditions were somewhat 
similar throughout the district. Early in June rain was received in vary- 
ing amounts of 57, 92, 181, 117, 32, and 104 x)oints at Gimnedah, Boggabri, 
l^arrabri. Wee Waa, Moree, and Inverell respectively. These rains 
materially enhanced the prospects at Boggahri, Narrabri, Wee Waa, and 
Inverell by germinating May sowings and developing the rooting system 
of April- and early May-sown crops. When rain was received at the end of 
July and the beginning of August, crops (at Gunnedali particularly) had a 
lot to pick up, whilst crops in those sections of the district which par- 
ticipated in the' nseful falls in June were brought to a successful issue by 
light falls later in the spring. 

Cultural Details. 

Of the eighty-two crops entered in the competitions, six only were grown 
on winter fallow. The north-west is unique in respect of being able to 
produce payable crops on a well-prepared, short summer fallow. 

The number of times the fallows were worked was as follows : — Gunnedah 
3.3, Boggabri 3.3, Harrabri 3.3, Wee Waa 2.4, Moree 3.C, Inverell 3.4, and 
Delungra 2.4 times. 

The rainfall from December, 1928, till May, 1929, had some influence on 
the number of cultivations and time of the initial working. The weather 
during December and January remained dry, and many farmers were loth 
to burn the stubble owing to a probable shortage of feed. The question at 
the time, when the soil was comparatively dry, was whether any benefit 
would be derived from giving the initial working before rain. Even though 
the soil be dry for a foot from the surface, evaporation is progressing all the 
time, and if the soil is in such condition as to enable it to be worked, the 
surface should be broken to increase the depth of mulch and leave the soil 
in a more suitable condition to absorb moisture. 

It is interesting to note that the majority of the fallows which produced 
the leading crops received the initial working prior to the February rains. 
This indicates that the working of the soil as soon after the harvest as 
possible is an important factor in the production of better crops in this 
district. The fallows were not worked frequently, as the stock were able 
to cope with the weed growth, and no difficulty was experienced in main- 
taining a suitable mulch. In many cases the initial working was given 
with the springtooth or rigid-tine implement, and the resultant crop was 
quite satisfactory. 

Varieties. 

Twenty-one varieties were used in the competitions, and whilst Waratah 
ocetxpied; pride of place, it did not form such a large proportion of the 
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entries as was the case last season. Cleveland and Queen Fan figured 
largely in the Inverell and Delungra competitions. 

The following table shows the varieties used and their placings: — 


Variety. 

Nimiber 

of 

Entries. 

Number of Placings. 

Eiist. 

Second. 

Third. 

Total. 

W'aratah 



291 

4 

2 

n- 

H 

Cleveland 



9-^ 

1 

1 


o 

Queen Fan ... 



8 

... 

1 

i 

H 

Canberra 



H 



1 


Marshall’s No. 3 



3 


1 

... 

1 

Curravra 



3 

i 


1 

li 

Wandilla 



3 


1 

1 

9 

Gluyas Earlv 



3 

... 


1 

1 

Aussie 



n 

... 



... 

Hard Federation 



n 

... 

1 


1 

Clarendon 



U‘ 

i 




Sunset 








Bobin 



1 

"i 




Turvey 



1 





Banner 



1 

... 




Pusa No. 4 ... 



1 

... 


... 


Yandilla King 



1 

... 




Buri 



4 

... 




Nabawa 



i 

... 




Florence 



i 

... 




Quality 




... 

i 




Seed and Manure. 

The average rates of seeding at the various centres were as follows; — 
Gunnedah 47.4 lb., Boggabri 52.7 lb., Narrabri 47 lb., Wee Waa 48.8 lb., 
Moree 49.4 lb., Delungra 48 lb., and Inverell 56 lb. per acre. The rate of 
seeding very rarely exceeds 60 lb., and in some cases as low as 35 lb. per acre 
is used. The average rate is from 40 to 50 lb. per acre. 

As a fungicide for the prevention of bunt, copper carbonate was the 
mostly widely used. Formalin was used in one case and a proprietary 
fungicide in another. Eight crops were sown with untreated seed, and in 
one particular instance the infection of bunt was heavy. Bunt is becoming 
less and less troublesome, consequent on the use of copper carbonate as a 
preventive, but farmers would be wise not to neglect treating the seed, and 
to make sure that the work is carried out efficiently. 

Of other diseases, foot-rot was probably the most noticeable ; particularly 
was this the case at Inverell and Delungra. Flag smut, whilst appearing in 
most of the crops, was not in sufficient quantity to affect the yields 
materially. Conditions suitable for the development of rust obtained for a 
period during October, but later drier conditions saved several crops which 
might have been damaged by this disease. 

Superphosphate at the rate of from 35 to 50 lb. per acre was sown with 
four crops in the Wee Waa competition. It is evident from this that the 
use of superphosphate is not regarded as an essential factor in the produc- 
tion of wheat in the north-west. 
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Eastern Riverina. 

G. C. BAHTLETT, H.D.A., Senior Agricultural Instructor. 

Field wheat competitions were conducted in the eastern portion of the 
Eiverina by the P. and A. Associations of Albnry, Oorowa, Wagga, 
Henty, Culcairn, Lockhart, and Coolamon, by the Farmers and Settlers^ 
Association branches at The Eock and Yerong Creek, and by Agricixltnral 
Bureau branches at Munyabla and Bidgeemia. The fact that so many 
associations conducted competitions under the most difficult seasonal con- 
ditions is indicative of the value placed on this method of agricultural 
education. In the Eiverina there are many centres which do not possess 
a P. and A. Association, but the Farmers and Settlers’ Association branches 
in those districts are conducting the competitions with marked success, 
and it is interesting to see one or two branches of the Agricultural Bureau 
now strong enough to conduct their own competitions. 

The following entries were obtained at the various centres : — Albnry, 16 ; 
Corowa, 13; Culeairn, 14; Henty, 12; Yerong Creek, 15; Munyabla, 14; 
Bidgeemia, 10; Lockhart, 14; The Eock, 16; Wagga, 26; and Coolamon, 18. 

The seasonal conditions were the most severe experienced for some time, 
and coming on top of the two previous abnormally dry seasons, there was no 
reserve in the subsoil and the crops and farming methods were tested to 
their utmost. There was a good break in the first week in April which 
enabled much-needed working of the fallows to be carried out and seeding 
to be proceeded with straight away. However, there was no further rain of 
a beneficial nature until the end of September. The winter was not only 
very dry, but was accompanied by many severe frosts, including one as late 
as the 22nd October. 

The crops that were sown early came away fairly quickly with a good 
germination, also those that were sown moderately deeply. In both those 
cases most advantage was taken of the April rain in tho seed-bed. Some of 
the crops that were sown late or very shallow, especially on the heavy 
country, did not show above ground until August. 

The rainfall for the year up till the 22nd December ranged from 9 to 15 
inches, while that on the crop ranged from but 4 to 9 inches. Most dis- 
tricts up till the end of the period when the falls were of benefit to the 
crops had only received about half the average rainfall. 

Most of the crops contained second or late growth resulting from a break 
at the end of September, and a good many displayed a baying off ” con- 
dition, and uneven ripening. The following were the average yields of the 
various districts Albnry, 31i bus.; Hentry, 29J bus.; Culeairn, 29i bus.; 
Munyabla, 27 bus.; Wagg% 26 bus,; The Eock, 25 bus.; Lockhart, 24 bus.; 
Corowa, 234 bus.; Coolamon, 234 bus.; Yerong Creek, 284 bus.; and 
Bidg^mia, ,17| bus. . , , , , 

Cultural Methods. 

. . The crops that produced the heaviest yields pi the district were mould- 
Ihffkd. ploughed 44 to 5 inches deep in June and July, and were hamwed 
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and worked tkoroughly and deeply before harvest and twice after harvest 
before sowing. The value of taking advantage of every opportunity was 
proved in a most marked manner. 

The scarifier was the principal implement usei in cultivating the fallows 
in 60 per cent, of the crops securing the first three places in all the dis- 
tricts. This implement is now widely adopted and is giving good results. 
The four best crops of the district and several other placed ones were 
grown with power farming. It is a distinct advantage when ploughng, 
working the fallows, or sowing, to do the job at the right time and to get it 
done quickly. 

Farmers are finding power plants very useful for this purpose. This is 
especially the ease with the duckfoot Wimmera scarifier, which is a heavy 
implement to work, but which in most cases puts a fallow in good order for 
seeding, and in working cuts practically all weeds, and leaves the ground 
in such a condition that it will hold for a long period in good order. 

Seeding. 

Many farmers try to vary the time and depth of sowing to suit seasonal 
conditions. This was especialy the case this year. It does not seem wise to 
delay sowing for more than a week beyond the time found to suit the 
variety. 

Shallow sowing was in many cases found to give unsatisfactory results. 
Where the seed-bed was firm and moist, the wheat; sown down on that depth 
mostly gave good results. 

Shallow sowing should only be practised where the seed-bed is loose or 
dry. 

The rate of seeding has been steadily on the increase for some time, and 
is now found to be on the maximum to give best results. Several cases 
of heavy seeding with the later maturing varieties (80 lb. and over to the 
acre) were seen to give inferior results. Better seed-beds, together with 
the dry method of pickling are giving better germination results, and it is 
thought that 66 lb. of good seed per acre now is equal to 80 lb. under the 
old system. In most cases 65 lb. with the late maturing varieties and 76 to 
80 lb. with the early maturing varieties gave the best results. 

Manuring. 

The quantity of superphosphate used has been steadily on the increase 
in recent years with beneficial results; the higher standard fallows have 
responded to more manure to advantage. On the other hand heavy manur- 
ing on inferior fallows is rather a disadvantage. It is essential that cul- 
tural methods come first. The leading three crops in every district were 
manured with from 90 to 112 lb. per acre. It can now safely be said that 
superphosphate does not burn a crop ofi, as is still believed to be- the case 
by many. 

If the fallow is in good condition the manute develops ^ larger rooting 
system, resulting in a more vigorous plant, better able to withstand both 
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disease and dry conditions, and resulting also in better-filled grain. Evi- 
dences of this influence was seen in the competitions. Even heavier appli^- 
cations than were applied do not have deleterious effects on the better class 
of fallows, but it becomes a question of whether the increase is obtained at 
a profit. 

Diseases. 

Flag smut was found to be abnormally prevalent. This disease is usually 
worse in a dry season, but when cases are seen (and several such occurred 
in the competitions) where losses amount to 30 per cent., the position must 
be regarded as very serious. Foot-rot and take-all were also present to more 
than a desirable degree. 

Nearly 90 per cent, of all the crops this year were sown with seed that 
had been dry pickled and bunt or ball smut was practically non-existent. 
It was found in one case, but only in a very minor degree. There was a 
little loose smut generally in every district, but not enough to cause concern. 

Trueness to Type and Cleanliness. 

The need for attention to the seed purity is apparent in the Albury, 
Yerong Creek, Henty, Munyabla, Culeairn, and Bidgeemia districts, while 
the Lockhart and Oorowa districts displayed a good type of seed. Wild 
oats and saffron thistles are still causing trouble, and the scarifier seems 
to be the best implement for their control. Summer fallowing was also of 
great assistance. 

Varieties. 

There was a big reduction in the number of varieties grown this year, 
which is rather a good sign. As an example, last year Wagga exhibited 
forty-one and this year only twenty-eight varieties. It is thought that this 
could be still further reduced with advantage. It is unwise to sow the 
bulk of the crop with one variety, but most desirable to limit the number 
to a maximum of, say, two late, two mid-season, and two early proved sorts. 
On the average this distribution is generally the most profitable. The 
varieties Nabawa and Yandilla King stood out; Turvey and Waratah also 
did very well even xmder the driest season on record. Yandilla King pro- 
duced the heaviest yielding crop of the Eiverina. 

The following are the nuitibers of places secured by the various 
varieties : — 


Variety, 

1st Place. 

1 

2nd Place. 

Brtl Place. 

Yaadilla King ............... 

4 

6 

3 

Kabawa 

4 

1 

4 

Turvey 

2 


1 

Peiiity 

1 

... ‘ 


Waratah 

... 


3 

Union .! 

1 

1 

... ' 

Harshall’s No. 3 ............ 

».* 

• • 

*3 

B'edearation 

f 

i 1 

1 

*Wandilla 

1 

s' 1 • 

■„ 1 



, * Only secated a place in ccaijuaction ^th another vatlety. 
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Western Riverina and Yaneo. 

H. J. BARGIN', Agricultural Instructor. 

Wlieat growing competitions were conducted hy live agricultural societies, 
viz., Narrandera, Oaklands, Berrigan, Deniliquin and Yanoo, in the 
western portion of the Riverina during last season. 

At the Yanco-Leeton end of the Irrigation Area the first competition 
held for wheat grown on irrigated land was organised by the Yaneo x\gri- 
cultural Society, This society is to be congratulated upon its effort to 
encourage better farming methods under irrigation. Large areas of wheat, 
grown in rotation with rice and other cereals, are now being grown under 
irrigation, and in the future/ the society hopes to make this area a nursery 
for pure seed supplies for the whole of the Riverina and possibly other 
parts of the State. This can only be done by the growers procuring selected, 
pure, true to type seed eaidy in the year and not by leaving such a vital 
matter until just prior to sowing, as at such a time it is practically 
impossible to secure the best class of seed of many of the popular varieties. 

For the third year in succession droughty conditions were experienced in 
.these centres. The 1929 season was an extraordinary one, heavy rains 
saving the situation at the end of August and in early September, and 
cool conditions occurring right up to harvest time with a number of late 
frosts. En all five districts heavy rain fell during April, falls of from 
2i to 3 inches being recorded, but from the 1st May to the end of October 
the rainfall in each district was as follows: — 


Narrandera ... 



Inches. 
4 to4j 

Oaklands 


... 

5 „ 6 

Berrigan 


... 

... ... 41 ,, 5 

Deniliquin ... 


... 

4 „ 5 

Yaneo 


... 

... ... 44 ,1 5 


During the months of May, June, July and August only a few light scat- 
tered showers of rain fell. From 2 to 3i inches of rain fell at the end of 
August and in early September, but prior to this late rain many crops were 
in a decidedly bad state. Fortunately a large number of crops made a 
surprisingly good recovery during September and with the assistance of 
the long cool season, grew into nice crops and well headed plants which 
contained full, plump grain, and some heavy yields far beyond expectations 
were harvested. The average yields of the competition crops were as 
follows: — ^Berrigan, 234 bushels; Harrandera, 224 bushels.; Oaklands, 21 
bushels; Deniliquin, 16 bushels. 

Cpltoral Details. 

The fallows were in good condition in most of the districts at time of 
sowing, and generally germination was all that could be desired. Unfor- 
tunately in some crops a large number of plants faded away to nothing 
during the dry spell. The Deniliquin district suffered most in this direc- 
tion, possibly owing to the loss of moisture through the powdered condi- 
tion of the surface soil on a number of farms, which was brought about by 
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the continiial use o£ disc implements. A greatei’ number of farmers here 
are now using* mouldboard ploughs and tined implements and they are 
well satisfied with the improyement in the work being done by them. 

Early ploughing in June and July was adopted by over 80* per cent, of 
the farmers. Eleven of the twelve placed crops in the districts other than 
Yanco were ploughed during these months, while on the Irrigation Area 
the winning entry was ploughed during August, which was three months 
earlier than the second and third placed crops in this competition. 

The average number of times the fallows were worked in the districts 
other than the Irrigation Area was fi.ve, while several received up to eight 
workings. In every instance sheep had been used to keep the fallows free 
from weeds. 

The number of crops judged were: — hTarrandera IJ, Oaklands 21, Ber- 
rigan 1^, Deniliquin 21, Yanco 12; total, 88. There were twenty different 
varieties included in this total. Yandilla King with twenty -two entries 
was the most popular variety ; Federation which was the favourite variety 
last season, took second place with while Nabawa, which is quickly 
gaining favour throughout these districts owing to its resistance to flag- 
smut and its bag-filling qualities under droughty conditions, was next on 
the list with 13i entries. There were only 3J entries of Waratah which was 
the favourite wheat in these parts of the Eiverina a few years ago ; it is not 
now grown to such an extent owing to its tendency to shell. 

The following table shows the relative popularity of the varieties and 
their success in this year's crop growing competitions: — 


Variety. 

Total 

Entries. 

■First. 

Place. 

Second 

Place. 

Third 

Place. 

Yandilla King 

22 

2 



Penny 

7 

1 

i 


Nabawa 

iH 

1 

... 

4 

Federation 



4 


Canberra 

H 




Bena 

4 

i 



Waratah 

H 


li 


Purvey 

3 


1 


Ranee 

4 


4 


Marshall’s No. 3 ' 

4 1 



i 

Rajah 

14 



1 

X.B. (Victorian) 

4 



1 

Free Gallipoli 

64 


"i 


Garraban 

4 



"*4 

Ujfloit 

H 




Wahdilla 

1 

4mm 



Kizam 

1 




Bpmeit 

i 




German Wonder 

1 




Hard Federation. . * 

i 




Farmer’s Frimd 

i 
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The Seed U$ed. 

Considerable attention should be given to purity of seed throughout 
Western Eiverina as during the past three years, owing to seasonal condi- 
tions, the required quantity of pure seed does not appear to have been avail- 
able. Of the eighty-eight crops judged, only six were fit for seed purposes 
and received the required number of points (eighteen) for trueness to type 
and purity, and five of these were in the Farrandera district. The remain- 
ing eighty-two crops either showed signs of running out badly or contained 
a number of strangers. 

In every instance the seed had been graded, and the dry (copper car- 
bonate) method of dusting the seed for the prevention of bunt or ball smut 
was adopted in eightj'-seven out of the eighty-eight crops judged, the one re- 
maining farmer having treated his seed with bluestone. This particular 
crop was rather badly affected with bunt. 

The numbers of competitors who used the various quantities of seed per 
acre in the five districts were as follows : — 


District. 

45 lb. 
per acre. 

50-56 lb. 

' per acre. 

60-65 lb. 
per acre. 

70-75 lb. 
per acre. 

80-85 lb. 
per acre. 

90 lb. 
per acre. 

No. of 
Entries. 

Narrandera 

2 1 

1 

5 

9 



17 

Oaklands 


• • • 

10 

8 

2 

1 

21 

Bdrrigail 

... 

1 

5 

8 

3 


17 

Beniliquin 

... 

3 

17 

1 

... 


21 

Yanco 

... 

... 

8 

2 

’’2 

... 

12 

Total 

2 

5 

45 

28 

7 

1 

88 


Of the fifteen placed crops in the competitions, nine were sown at the 
rate of 60-65 lb. of seed per acre, four at 70-75 lb. per acre, and two at the 
rate of 80 lb. per acre. 

Farmers who are finding it a difficult matter to obtain supplies of pure 
seed for next autumn’s sowing of any variety which they may require for 
their particular type of soil or locality, would be well advised to procure 
even half a dozen bags of the best seed and in this way gradually work up 
a supply for future use on their own properties. 


Superphosphate. 

The following table shows the numbers of crops to which various quan- 
tities of superphosphate were applied per acre in each of the districts : — 


District, 

m. 

40-45. 

50-56. 

60-65. 

1 70-75. 

t 

80-85. 

90-100. 

115. 

No. of 
Entries. 

Narrandera...', 


■ 


2 

9 1 

2 

1 

1 

17 

Oaklands 

... 




7 * 

2 ! 

5 

2 

21 

Berrigan 

... 




6 

5 

... 

1 

17 

Beniliquin 

2 





... 

1 , 

••• 

21 

Yanco 

... 





,*** ' 

1 ; 

: ... 

12 

Total j 

2 

8 

6 

23 

28 i 

1 

9 

8 

4 . 

m 
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This year 55.6 per cent, of farmers applied 70 lb. of superphosphate and 
upwards. These figures show a tendency towards heavier applications, as 
last year 47.1 per cent, were in favour of applications at the same rates. 

Diseases and Weeds* 

A number of the crops were affected by foot-rot, while in four a trace of 
bunt or ball-smut was found. One of these was the only entry, the seed of 
which had been treated with the wet bluestone pickle, and two of the 
remaining three entrants had been dissatisffed (prior to sowing) with the 
obviously insufHcient dusting which had been given their seed by grading 
and dusting contractors^ machines. Farmers should take great care that the 
machine used is dusting their seed evenly, and that the full amount of 2 oz. 
of copper carbonate to 1 bushel of wheat is being used. 

Flag-smut was much in evidence throughout the competitions, but not 
nearly to such a large extent as last year. The improvement in this 
respect is no doubt due to the number of competitors who had sown 
varieties showing resistance to flag-smut, principally Nabawa, on land 
which had become infected with the spores of this fungus. Loose-smut 
again made itself felt in a number of crops, but was not as bad as last 
season. 

Stem rust was prevalent in several of the districts, and was particularly 
bad throughout the Yaneo irrigated wheat competition, but it did not appear 
to affect the yields in any respect, possibly owing to having developed so 
late in the season. 

Large quantities of wild oat, saffron thistle, and wild mustard were 
present in a number of crops grown on old cultivation land, while in one 
instance skeleton weed was found affecting the yield of the crop. 


Avoid Packino Wabm Fedit. 

Att important matter that should receive attention from every fruit-grower 
is the packing of what may be termed ‘^warm^' or ^^hot” fruit. "Very 
often the fruit is warm when picked, and is then packed into hot cases 
before it is given a chance to cool down. After packing the cases are 
put into a stack in a hot shed, and later into a railway truck, the inside 
temperature of which may be anything up to 100 deg. Fah* upon its 
arrival at the ship^s side. During the 1928 export season the temperature 
of many individual apples was taken at Port Melbourne as soon as they 
were taken out of the louvred trucks, and it was found that in some 
instances it was as high as 85 deg. Fah.; a temperature of 70 deg. Fah. 
was quite common. It goes without saying that there is very little hope of 
such apples, , arriving in good condition at the other end of the world. 
It is mdif' 'advisable to have the fruit picked some time before packing, 
so that it may have an opportunity to cool off. If this were done much 
Joss vfpuld be avoided. — M* Wasp, in the Jov/rnal of Agriculture of 
'■:^ictoria. 
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CHRYSLER MOTORS PRODUCT 


Wiiat the 



TEN-THOUSANDTH MILE 

Reveals -= 


AT the 1 0,000 mile mark a 
Plymouth owner looks back with 
satisfaction and views the future with 
assurance. 

In Plymouth he enjoys the one car 
in the lowest-priced field that is 
built to standards that make it a 
permanent pleasure to own. 

The brilliant performance lasts. 
Motor and chassis remain quiet 
and efilcient. The weatherproof 
hydraulic brakes need no equalizing, 
no oiling and no attention , , . . 
they keep right on delivering smooth, 
quiet and positive stops. 

There is a remarkable freedom from 
the minor annoyances, the minor 
adjustments and repairs usually 
regarded as inevitable in cars of low 
price. 

The /uZZ-size Plymouth gives /uZZ- 
size comfort and satisfaction . . . , 
for as long as you reasonably expect 
to drive a motor car. More than 


one hundred and fifty thousand 
Plymouth owners already are 
enjoying low-cost transportation that 
is beyond anything they ever 
dreamed of receiving for so low an 
investment. 

Talk to the Plymouth owners among 
your acquaintances. Then let your 
local dealer give you a demonstration 
of Plymouth performance. 



TOURER ftom £276« hamper Bars Ex!tra. SEDAN from £327. 

Shavtrotfm open Eiidau Evenings 

1.ARKE, NEAVE & CARTER, LTD. 

177-18S WilUan Street, SYDNEY. 

*Phone Ft so OS (SO Urns.) 
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Early Potato Trials^ J929* 

Farmers’ Experiment Plots on the Central Coast. 


J. DOUGLA.SS, H.D.A., K.D.D., Agricultural Instructor, 

.Experiments with early potatoes were planted out in the Hunter and 
Hawkesbury districts last year with the objects of (1) ascertaining the 
source of, and the most suitable variety or strain of early potato to grow on 
the Central Coast, and (2) the effect of artificial fertilisers on potatoes. 

The year was a most favourable one, for a comparatively dry winter 
enabled the land to be thoroughly prepared and planting to be carried out 
under ideal conditions, and a comparatively wet season was experienced 
which did little damage on farms out of flood reach. Unfortunately, two 
very disastrous floods were experienced on the Hunter and Hawkesbury, 
which did great damage to the potato crops on low country. Experiments at 
Hinton, on the Hunter, and Pitt Town Bottoms, on the Hawkesbury, were 
completely destroyed. Yery late in the season practically the whole of the 
crops were attacked by Irish Blight, which, however, only destroyed the 
plant tops. The spell of dry w^esterly winds prevented further damage, and 
the only effect was that the yields were slightly reduced owing to the defoliat- 
ing effect of the blight. It was found that early varieties, being more 
matured, were not so badly damaged as late varieties carrying heavy green 
foliage. 

The Variety Trial. 

The following yields were obtained in the variety and strain trial con- 
ducted on the farm of Mr. A. MeKimm, Bolwarra, West Maitland 


Variety and Strain. Yield. 

tons.owts. qrs. 


Up to Bate (John’s) 

8 

11 

2 

Early Manistee (Cusack’s) 

6 

1 

2 

Early Manistee (MePaul’s, Taralga) ... 

... 5 

14 

0 

Factor (Wright’s) 

5 

13 

3 

Satisfaction (Howard’s , Taraiga) 

5 

1 

3 

Factor (Barberie’s) 

4 

17 

2 

Tasmanian Brownells (Frost’s) 

3 

10 

3 

Satisfaction (Starr’s) 

2 

13 

0 


The destruction of the two other variety trials by flood robbed the experi- 
ments of a good deal of interest. They were, however, a great object lesson 
to all potato-growers, for the seed-grower was known in every case, and 
comparisons could he made on the farm. 

It has been found that the selection of variety to plant is not as important 
as the source of the seed. Pure seed growers who carry out selection work 
are the men from whom to buy the seed. Many tableland growers, fail to 
recognise plants affected with virus disease or strangers, and fail to remove 
them from the crop, and this, of course, results in an incre^e the trouble 
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Unless strict selection work is carried out, degeneration (run out) takes 
place rapidly, resulting in decreased yields. A certain strain in the trials 
at Mr. McKimm’s farm had over 50 per cent, of the plants affected with 
virus, and came well down the list as a yielder ; three seasons ago this strain 
was the heaviest yielder. This state of aff'airs has been brought about by 
the rapid “run out” of the strain. It is found that on the coast potatoes 
always have a greater percentage of diseased plants than the original crop 
on the tablelands. It will therefore be of interest to seed-growers to obtain 
particulars of this phase of the work. 



A Crop of Hr. HoPauI^s Factors. 

Grown on the farm of Messrs. Kershaw and Scobie at Macquarie Fields. ISTote the uniformity 

of the crop. 


Notes on the Varieties. 

Up to Bate (Jolm^s), which produced the highest yield under trial, was 
an excellent sample of tte variety. Only 5 per cent, of disease was* noticed 
throughout the plot, which was very uniform both as regards top growth 
and sample of potato produced. The plants produced a number of large 
uniform potatoes of high quality. This variety is very similar to Factor. 

Early ManUtee (Cusack’s strain) had only a percentage of virus plants. 
This variety has a finer leaf than Factor, and produced light pink coloured 
tubers of good size and excellent quality. Early Manistee is a superior eating 
variety to Factor, and is an earlier maturer. Coastal growers could be well 
advised to pjant early an acre or two of this variety for the very early 
market. Growers who favour Early Bose should be very pleased with 
“iltoly ’Manistee." ’ ' ^ ' 
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Early Manistee (McPauFs). — This was an excellent strain of the variety, 
but contained slightly more virus, which accounted for the slightly lower 
yield. 

Factor (Wright’s). — This strain of Factor is superior to what the results 
of the trial indicate. The variety has given excellent results in other years. 
Hr. WrighPs strain was particularly uniform, of outstanding growth 
throughout, but appeared to be effected badly with blight. Although the 
tubers were not affected, the tops were destroyed while still green, resulting 
in the decrease of the yield. 

Satisfaction, — ^Howard^s strain of this variety has always produced a 
heavy yield under all conditions. This crop only contained about 6 per 
cent, of virus and was very uniform throughout. Coastal growers who plant 
this variety can be well advised to obtain this strain. 

Comparisons of Commercial Areas. 

Comparing commercial areas is not a very satisfactory method of testing 
varieties, but owing to the flood damage to the plots, was resorted to this 
season. Comparisons were difficult to make, but the conclusions drawn 
were: — (1) That Factor is the best-yielding and most satisfactory potato 
to grow under central coastal conditions. Mr. Flood’s strain produced 
excellent results under all sorts of conditions on the Hawkesbury, but 
unfortunately was not under test on the Hunter. At Maitland Mr. McPaul’s 
Factor has for several seasons given excellent results, and can be recom- 
mended for that district. (2) Mr. Howard’s ‘Satisfaction is a very heavy- 
yielding strain; under commercial conditions on the Hunter it yielded over 
9 tons per acre. 

The following yields were obtained on commercial areas on the farms 
of two of the experimenters : — 

Mr, A. McKimm, Bolwarra, West Maitland. 

Variety. Yield. 

tons. cwt. qrs. 

Factor (MoPaurs, Taralga^ 10 0 3 

Satisfaction (Howard’s, Taralga) 9 1 3 

Messrs. May Bros., Pitt Town Bottoms, Windsor. 

Factor (J. Flood’s) 8 17 2 

Factor (Howard’s, Taralga) 7 12 0 


Manurial Triak. 

The only manurial trials harvested were at Maitland on Mr. McKimm’s 
property. The yields were as follows : — 


No. 1 Trial (Starr’s Satisfaction). 
Fertiliser. 

Superphosphate (2J cwt per acre) 

M 22 (2^ cwt per acre) 

No manure • 


Yield. 

tons.<^#t. qrs. 
... 3 14 i 

... , 3 11 0 

2 13 0 
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The use of 2 ^ cwt. of superphosphate produced an increase in yield over 
the unfertilised plot of 1 ton 1 cwt. 1 qr. per acre. With potatoes valued 
at £8 per ton and superphosphate at £6 per ton, this increase represents a 
net profit of £7 15s. per acre. 

No. 2 Trial (Starr’s Satisfaction). 

Fertiliser, Yield 

toiis. cwt. qrs. 

Superphosphate (280 lb. per acre) 5 6 0 

P 11 (330 lb. per acre) 4 1 3 

P 13 (383 lb. per acre. ) 3 13 3 

No manure 3 12 1 

In this case superphosphate showed an increased yield of 1 ton 13 cwt. 
3 qrs. over the unmanured plot. When potatoes and superphosphate are 
valued as above, the increased net return is £12 15s. per acre. 

Artificial fertilisers are in general use on the alluvial flats at Windsor. 


Agricultueal Societies’ Shows. 

SBCRBTABrES are invited to forward for insertion in this list dates of their forthcoming 
shows? these should reach the Editor, Department of Agriculture, Box 36 a, G.P.O., 
Sydney, not later than the 15th of the month previous to issue. Alterations of datesi 
should be notified at once. 

1930. 

Bowraville (A. H. Ne^vman) ... Mar. 4, 5. Campbelltown (E.. A, Sidman) ... Mar. 28, 29. 

Tumut (M. Archer) 4,5. Gresford^. K-. Brown) „ 28,29. 

Inverell (B. A. Clarke) 4, 5, 6. DungoR ( W. H. Green) Apr. 2 to 4. 

Braidwood (R. L. Irwin) ... „ 5,6. Camden (G. V. Sidman) ... „ 3,4,6. 

Yass (A. B. Chapman) „ 6,6,7. Goiilburn (Major Harris) ... „ 3,4,6, 

Maitland (M. A. Brown) ... ,, 5toS. Muswellbrook (R. C. Sawkins) „ 9,10,11. 

Wallamba (E. A. Carey) ... ,, 6,7, Sydney Royal (G. C. Somerville) „ 16 to 26. 

Moss Vale (W. Holt) „ 6,7,8. Orange (G. h. WilUams) ... May6, 7, 8. 

Mendooran(AsE.McKillop) ... ,, 7. Grafton (L. C. Lawson) ... „ 7 to 10. 

Rydal (H. Murray) „ 7,8. Casino (E. Brallis) 20,21,22. 

Gundagai (R. J. Sullivan) ... ,, 11, 12. Trangie (E, H. Hayles) June, 3, 4. 

MacksviUe (George Hughes) ... „ 11, 12. Narrandera Sheep Show(J, D. 

Tumbarumba(M.Kinstler) ... „ 11,12. I Newth) July, 16, 16. 

Molong (W. P. Stanger) ... „ 11,12. ' Gootamundra Sheep Show ... „ 23,24. 

Mmbin S, H, KUmister) ... „ 12,13. i Young Sheep Show (T.A.Tester) „ 30,31. 

I)orrigo(J.H.Skeoch) „ 12,13. } Lake Cargelligo Aug. 10,20. 

Cooma (G. E. Metcalfe) ... „ 12,13. | Illabo „ 20. 

Wauohope (T, Suters) „ 18 14. ' Grenfell „ 26, 27. 

MudgeeCO. ■Wilkins) „ 13,14,16. Ungarie 27. 

Bowral (E. "Waine) „ 14, 1.6. , Wagga (F. H. Croaker) 26, 27, 28- 

Stroud (C. E. Price) „ 14,16 Junee (G. W. Scrivener) ... Sept. 2, 3. 

Penrose C. B. Bnen) „ 15. ■ WestWvalong ■ „ 2,3. 

Belllngen (J. E. Reynolds) ... „ 18,19. ! Murrumburrah 2,3. 

Gulgong (T. Amies) „ 18,19. I Boorowa ... „ 4,5. 

Bombala (P, J. Jonas) 19, 20. ' Cowra „ 9, 10. 

Taree <0. A. Jackson) ... ... „ 19, 20|21. Barmodman 10. 

Granville (B. Hyslop) „ 21„22. Temora „ 16,17, 

Taralga ( w. H. Fitzgibbons) ... „ 21,22. Canowindra „ 16,17. 

BuUahdelah Agricultural Bureau „ 21,22. Barellan ... „ 24. 

Wingello (J. E. Creelman) ... „ 22. Ardlethan Oct,, 1. 

Batlow(C. S. Gregory) ... „ 25,6. Quandilla „ 1, 

Blayney (W. Ware) „ 25,26. Hay (George 0. McCracken) ... „ 1,2. 

Tamwortn (E. E. Upjohn) ... „ 26,26,27, Narrandera (J. 1>, Hewth) ... „ 7,8. 

WariaIda(C.S.i>yhe) 26,27. Bribbarec 8. 

Young (T. A. Tester) „ 26,27. AriahPark „ 8. 

Eempsey (E Mitchell) „ 26,27,28. Griffith „ 14,15 

Orookwell (A. G. McDonald) ... „ 27,28,29, Gootamundra 21,22, 


Write to the Bepax-tment of .Agriculture for a copy of the List of Publica- 
tions.'^ It is issued free of charife. 
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Trials with Branding Specifics. 

E. A. ELLIOTT, Sheep and Wool Expert. 

The search for a suitable mixture for use in branding sheep is exercising 
the minds of many people in different countries at the present time. 
There are two points of view, and, therefore, two requirements in the 
perfect brand or mark: — 

1. The sheep-owner requires a brand which will remain legible from 

shearing to shearing, so that when he brands his sheep after 
shearing he can be confident that at any time during the year his 
brand can be seen and deciphered. The law provides that ah 
sheep marketed must be legibly branded with the owner’s mark, 
and if this necessitates a second application of the brand during 
the year, that particular specific is not satisfactory. A black mark 
is the most common, but other colours are made and sometimes 
used. 

2. The manufacturer requires that the brand be removable in the 

ordinary scouring process. Tor many years complaints have been 
heard from the manufacturers that great expense is occasioned 
and loss incurred from tar ” or brand marks ” in wool. Origin- 
ally, tar was the usual branding agent, but because of continued 
complaints from manufacturers the use of tar for this purpose 
has not been the practice for some years. The complaints still 
continue, and it is recognised that a number of the brands which 
give the most lasting results cannot be readily removed, and. 
therefore, give rise to these complaints. 

Trials of various branding specifics have been carried out from time to 
time by this Department, and in the last three years trials have been in 
progress with most of the branding specifics which are at present on the 
market. Tifteen proprietary mixtures, in addition to the specifics made up 
by the Department, have been tried out. During last season the British 
Woollen Eesearch Association forwarded two formulae, which were made 
up by the Department’s Chief Chemist, and one mixture ready for use. 
These three were added to the trials already in progress. 

The trials were carried ont at different experiment farms, the main trial 
being at Temora, and last season at Trangie. Trials were also carried out 
at Cowra, Glen Innes, and at Glenfield Veterinary Research Station. In 
practically every case the brands were applied immediately after shearing 
to make them comparable with actual practice. 

The results obtained at Temora were not at all satisfactory, as none of the 
brands could be scoured from the wool. For this reason the trial was re- 
peated at Trangie, seventeen spefcifics being included, with an additional 
one for the last half of the year. Each brand was appEed aix tireaa 
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Inspections were made at different times during the year, and at shearing 
time the wool containing each brand was carefully collected and scoured. 
As a result of the inspections made after the brand had been on six months 
it was found that eleven specifics were still satisfactory, five were unsatis- 
factory as being under 60 per cent, legible, and the remaining one was 
indistinct even at that date. At this time a brand forwarded by the 
British Woollen Research Association was included. To make it compar- 
able, in some cases the wool was shorn off close to the skin before the brjind 
wns applied. At the inspection prior to shearing the same’ brands were 
found to be similar to the first inspection, the brand applied at the previous 
inspection being still distinct, making a total of twelve that could be said 
to be sufficiently distinct. 

The sample’s were scoured in scouring liquid as nearly as possible equal 
to the usual strengths. In three cases the brand was wholly removed, in 
three the bulk was removed, in nine part only was removed, and in three 
the brand was not removed, but had become smeared. This cannot be 
considered at all satisfactory, as the only specifics which scoured out satis- 
factorily were indistinct as brands at the two inspections mentioned above. 

The British Woollen Besearch Association’s mixtures, made up by the 
Chief Chemist of the Department, and the one forwarded direct were tried 
out at Glen Innes in tihe same way as at Trangie. 

At the various inspections one of the former continued very legible, the 
other being not so good, while the red mixture was quite legible for the six 
months it was under trial The samples were scoured, but it was not found 
possible in any case to remove the brand entirely from the wool. 

It is intended to test the British Woollen Kesearch Association specifies 
again in the coming season, in addition to two proprietary mixtures which 
have come under notice. 


Iotectiotjs Diseases Ebpoktbd in January. 

The following outbreaks of the more impoi'tant infectious diseases were 


reported during the month of January, 1930 ; — 

Anthrax ... 9 

Blackleg ... ... - 9 

Piroplaamosia (tick fever) Nil. 

Plenro-pneumonia contagiosa ... 7 

Swine fever ... ... ... Nil. 

Contagions pneumonia $ 


— Max Henry, Chief Veterinary Surgeon. 


Agbicultueal Progress in Canada. 

In the past five years Canada’s revenue from fiax fibre production has 
increased by 206 per cent.; from fur farming by 121 per cent.; from tobacco 
growing by M per cent.; from poultry and eggs by Y1 per cpnt.;,frpmiarm 
, anJimals By 58 per cent. ; from wool by 5T per cent. ; from honey by 38 per 
cent; from field crops by 22 per cent.; from maple products by 1? per cent; 
) apd from dairy products by Y per cent. . . 
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Farm Forestry* 

V. The Native and Introduced Trees of New 
South Wales. 

[Continued from page 44.] 

R. H. ANDERSON, B.Sc.Agr., Assistant Botanist, Botanic Gardens, Sydney, 
and Lecturer in iorestry. University of Sydney, 

THE COASTAL DIVISION. 

The Coastal Division contains a well-defined and important tree fiora, 
including some of tlie most valuable of our native trees. The western 
boundary line of the division is taken as a contour line roughly, varying 
from 2,000 feet in the south to 3,000 feet in the north. In the basin of the 
Hunter River the division adjoins the W'estern iSlopes Division without the 
intervening tablelands, the boundary in this ease being the approximate 
25-inch rainfall line. 

For general convenience the division may be divided into three sub- 
divisions, viz., the northern, central, and southern. 

The southern subdivision extends from the Victorian border to the 
Shoalhaven River, and consists mainly of general eucalyptus forests with 
some little development of brush forests species towards its northern end. 

The central subdivision extends from the Shoalhaven River to Lake 
Macquarie and contains a number of distinct and fairly easily defined areas. 
In the southern portion is included the Hlawarra district, which is 
characterised by moderately rich soils and good rainfall. Brush forest and 
better class eucalypts once covered the greater part of this area. In the 
neighbourhood of Sydne 3 % on the upper slopes of the Illawarra ranges, and 
on the lower slopes of the Blue Mountains, are found areas of poor sandstone 
soil from the Hawkesbuxy sandstone series, which support a typical growth 
of vegetation. To the west and south-west of Sydney there exists a much 
drier area, including such places as Richmond and C'ampbelltown, where 
the annual rainfall falls as low as 11 inches. The soils on this area are 
comparatively rich and heavy. A fourth class of district within this sub- 
division is represented by fairly well sheltered areas where the soil is 
mainly of a deep sandy loam. 'Good forest growth is found on this class 
of soil. To the north of Broken Bay fairly rich soil from Wianamatta 
shale occurs, supporting good tree growth. There exists, then, a rather 
considerable diversity of soil and climatic conditions within this sub- 
division, with a corresponding range of forest development. 

The northern subdivision is, on the whole, a sub-tropical ono, the Average 
annual rainfall being fairly heavy, varying from 40 to ^0 inel^,';^though 
falling below this figure in a few localities. It includes a fairly wide range 
of soil and forest types, brush forests being characteristic of the alluvial 
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flats and rich basaltic soils. The better class of loamy soils support flne 
eucalypt growth, but there are also stretches of poor sandy soil and tidal 
flats. 

The various species constituting the flora of the Coastal Division exhibit 
the pronounced effect of latitude, some species, such as Tallow Wood 
( Eucahjptm microcorys) being characteristically northern in their distribu- 
tion, while others are limited to, or reach their best development within, the 
southern portion. Grenerally speaking, then, although many of the species 
range from north to south, each subdivision has a partly defined individual 
flora. 

On the whole, however, the trees of the Coastal Division may be con- 
veniently grouped under three general headings, depending on the factors 
•of soil and rainfall, without particular reference to other subdivisional 
factors. These three types of forests are: — (1) Brush or rain forests, (2) 
euealypt forests, (3) vegetation on tidal areas or flats subject to flooding, 

Eepresentative forms of each of these types may be found in all sub- 
divisions, but to a variable extent, the brushes, for example, being more a 
feature of the northern subdivision than of the other two. 

Brush or Rain Forests. 

These are characteristic of fairly heavy and rich basaltic or alluvial soil 
in districts which enjoy good rainfall, particularly during the summer and 
autumn months. Brush species, however, are also found on the poorer 
•classes of soil, provided the rainfall is high, and under artificial conditions 
a good rainfall often appears to be of more importance than a. rich soil. 
In the northern subdivision the brushes once occupied fairly extensive 
areas, but a good proportion of these have been cleared during the process 
of settlement. In the Blawarra district good brush forests were fairly 
common, and there are still remnants of these which have escaped the axe 
•of progress. Patches of rain forests occur in many parts of the division, 
particularly on deep moist soil in sheltered sites. Here and there invasion 
of the Tableland Division is made by typical brush species which take 
advantage of the shelter oifered by gullies, and in isolated areas of the 
Tablelands, such as at Mount Wilson, a fairly typical brush flora is found. 

A large number of species go to form the dense growth of the brush 
forests, A proportion of these are small growing and form an under-storey 
to the taller, more valuable trees, and, although serving to protect the 
forest floor, are of minor importance only. The larger trees of the brushes 
include a number of valuable species, as varied in their utility as in their 
botanical distinctions. • The most valuable of the timber-yielding species 
include Eed 'Oedar (Oedtela amifalh). Silky Oak (OrevilUa rolmtd). 
Hoop Pine (Araucaria Ounninghamu) , Teak (FUndersia australis)^ and 
White Beech (Gmelina LeichharrHii). Excellent ornamental and shade 
trees aare ^tLpplied such species as Tulip (Harpullia pcndula); Rosewood 

Black Bean (Gastanospermum Silky 

Brush Box (Tristania cofifwia), and many other 
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The brush forests indeed suffer from an embarrassment of richness. 
Owing to the presence of such a large and varied number of species and the 
scattered distribution of these, it is difficult to obtain any one species in the 
large quantities which is desirable for efficient handling and marketing. 

■Generally speaking, brush species are shallow rooting, but at the same 
time they are able to withstand some degree of drought, moderately pro- 
longed dry weather. being often experienced, particularly during late winter 
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and spring* months. The capacity for drought resistance has l>eeii amply 
demonstrated by a number of species when planted artificially, the out- 
standing examples being the Silky Oak (Grevillea robusta) and White- 
Cedar (Melia Azedarach)^ both of which flourish under the dry and trying 
conditions of the 'Western Plains Division. 



On ibe Edge the Brush. 

Intermingling of Brush Stjedles, Erto^ Box, ana Sydney Blue Oum. 
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Frequently the brush forests are sharply dehned from the more open 
eucalypt forests, the line of demarcation representing an abrupt change in 
soil conditions. On the other hand, the margins of brushes are often charac- 
terised by a mixture of brush species and certain eucalypts, such as Tallow 
Wood {HJucalyptus microcorps) and Sydney Blue Gum (Eucalyptus saligna). 
Turpentine (Syncarpia laurtfolia) and Brush Box (Tristania conferta) are 
also characteristic of these mixed floras. 

Eacalypt Forests. 

These are much more open in character than the brushes, and occupy 
very extensive areas throughout the division, occurring under a big variety 
of conditions. They vary considerably in character and value according to 
.soil conditions and degree of available moisture, and can be divided roughly 
into three classes: — 

(a) Those occurring on good deep soils in areas of fairly high rainfall. 
Such soils are usually loamy in character, with a clayey subsoil, and the 
principal species found are Tallow Wood (Eucalyptus microcorys), Grey 
(Eucalyptus propinqua), Sydney Blue Gum (Eucalyptus saligna), Bed 
Mahogany (Eucalyptus resinifera), White Mahogany (Eucalyptus acmeni- 
oides), Turpentine (Syncarpia laurifoUa), and Brush Box (Tristania con- 
feria), 

(h) Eucalypt forests on poorer soils with lower rainfall. Such soils are 
usually composed of moderately poor loam or sedimentary soils, the subsoil 
being more or less clayey. These areas are characterised by such species as 
Blackbutt (Eucalyptus pilularis). White or Grey Ironhark (Eucalyptus 
paniculata), White Stringybark (Eucalyptus eugenioides') , Spotted Gum 
(Eucalyptus maculata), and Bloodwood (Eucalyptus corymhosa). 

Merging into this type of forest we have areas which are distinctly drier 
and subject to periodic droughts, although the soils are usually fairly heavy 
and moderately rich. Such areas are found to the west of Sydney, in the 
Bichmond-Oampbelltown districts and in parts of the Hunter Yalley, as well 
as in a few other portions of the division. The chief species found in these 
areas are Grey Box (Eucalyptus hemiphloia) , Broad-leafed Ironbark 
(Eucalyptus siderophloia) , Ironbark (Eucalyptus sidcroxylon) , -Broad- 
leafed Apple (Angophora sulvelutina), with some White or Grey Ironbark 
(Eucalyptus paniculaia) on the low ridges. 

(c) Eucalypt growth on poor, sandy, fairly dry soils. Such areas are 
found throughout the division, the Hawkesbury sandstone flora of the 
central subdivision providing a characteristic example. Tbe chief species 
found under such conditions are Snappy Gum (Eucalyptus haemasioma), 
Bloodwood (Eucalyptus corymbose^, Yellow Bloodwood (Eucalyptus 
•eximia), Peppermint (Eucalyptus piperita). Coast Ash (Eucalyptus Sieber- 
iana), and Appje (Angophora lanceolaia). The growth in such 
from moderately good on the deeper Soils to very poor growth the 
shallow rocky soils. On the poorest soil it degenerates into a heath vegeta- 
tion studded with small stunted Bloodwoods and Snappy Gum* 
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ll^he three classes of eucalypt forests mentioned above form a very rough 
classiiiciitiou, and some of the species, although characteristic of one elasfo, 
may be found to a greater or less extent in all three. 'I'he three classes, 
liowevcr, foi^m a useful basis for distinction. 

Vegetation on Tidal Areas or Flats subject to Flooding. 

These areas constitute only a very minor part of the Coastal Division, but 
arc characterised by a rather distinct flora. The principal species found are 
Swamp Maliogany {Eucalyptus rohusia). Swamp Oak {Casuarina glauca), 
and various Tea Trees or Paper Bark {Melaleuca spp.). The Bangalay 
(Eucalyptus hotiyoldes) is also able to thrive in comparatively poorly 
drained ground. 

Other Features of the Division. 

Owing to the great abundance of natural tree growth and the generally 
favourable conditions for planting work, there is not the same lack of 
trees usefully performing their function in this division as in others. 

Shade and shelter trees are still required in many parts, particularly on 
flat country, and th^ advantages of windbreaks for stock and crop shelter 
have hy no means been universally recognised. 

In many parts the value of shelter belts and trees is only just being 
assessed at its true worth. In the past natural forests and belts of timber 
have been sufficient to provide shelter for adjacent farms and pastoral areas, 
and it is only comparatively recently that the country is becoming too open 
and windswept. Some areas, wonderfully ri<*h in fine native trees, hav(» 
been completely cleared, no provision being made for even shade and shelter 
trees. The majority of landowners, however, have spared selected trees 
from the axe, adding both to the practical and aesthetic value of their 
holding's. 

Timber and fuel is plentiful in most parts of the divi'^ion, but is l)<*coming 
scarce in the more closely settled districts. 

Many examples are to be found of eimion as the result of too drastic 
removal of forest areas. Some of the northern rivers, including the Hunter 
and the Bellinger, are becoming wider and more shallow every year, floods 
are common, and rich alluvial fiats arc washed away. Acres of the best 
soil is swept away, and this is largely due to the removal of forest cover 
on the catchment areas of these rivers and to the destruction of bank- 
protecting trees. Heavy channelling and erosion of the ground surface is 
common in parts, notably in the Camden district, where land which once 
supported good tree growth is now bare and useless. Coastal stream flow 
has been considerably affected, a characteristic observation being supplied 
by Mr. A. A. Gollan, of 'Gosford, who writes : — Six years ago it took a 
week of steady rain to show discolouration of the waters of the Narara Oireek. 
Twenty-four hours is enough now. The creek has silted up, and it is 
possible to wade across in places where 10 feet deep a few years ago.’^ 
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GOVERNMENT LABOUR 
EXCHANGES 


All Classes of 

Farm and Station Workers available, 
including — 

Ploughman — Bushworkers 
Boundry Riders . 

Married Couples. 

Dairy Families . 

Hut Cooks and Bakers 
Boys and Youths for Farms 
and Stations 

Clieap Railway Concession Fares Advanced 
NO FEES CHARGED 

Wire or Write your Requirements : — 

To MANAGER, 

132 George Street North, 
Circular Quay, 
Sydney 
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Osmonds Calf Codlivine 

CODLIVINE is manufactured from the purest English Cod-liver Oil, 
together with the most nutrilous meals. It is a sweet, aromatic 
mixture, having great tonic and digestive properties. Calves take 
it readily. 

CODLIVINE added to separated milk more than replaces the feeding 
value which has been taken away. 

CODLIVINE supplies the vital elements essential for rapid growth 
and development. 

Grow Big Calves. No Scours. 

1001b. Bag 63/- 

501b. „ . . 32/6 

4oz. of Codlivine are sufficient for 6 to 8 Calves. 
Guaranteed Analysis: 

Minimum Crude Protein . . 14% 

„ „ Fat .. 16% 

Maximum „ Fibre . . 8% 

Easy and economical to use. 

Osmonds Red Draught 

An After-calving and General Drench for Cows. 

Valuable even in the most obstinate cases of bad cleansing. 

If restoration of rumination is at all possible after the cow has “ lost her 
cud/’ this drench will prove effective. 

A safeguard against such troubles as indigestion and milk fever. 

Keep your cows healthy and thus make possible bigger returns from 
the herd, and an increased milk flow after calving. 

Sold in air-tighi and damp'-proof canisters. 

No, 1 , approximately 60 drenches, 63/- 
No. 2, approximately 30 drenches, 32/6, 

OSMOND & SON (Australia), LTD. 

206-206 ST. JOHN’S ROAD. GLEBI’. SYDNEY. 

Associated with OSMOND & SONS, LTD. 

EST. 1854. 

GREAT GRIMSBY. ENGLAND. 


Hie Urge*! fim of Animal Medicine manufaciumn in the world. Blanche, in 
New Zealand and South Africa; aim in Denmark, Holland, and odier European 

cotmtneft. Advt. 
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The process of clearing is, of course, essential, but its effects can be mini- 
mised by excluding it as far as possible from the main catchment areas of 
streams. 

Native Trees of the Coastal Division. 

The Coastal Division is rich in native trees, containing species which 
meet the demands of most timber purposes, whether hardwoods, softwoods,, 
or cabinet woods. Unfortunately the softwoods, although including such 
valuable species as Hoop Pine (Araiicarm Ounninghamii) and Brown Pine 
(Podocarpiis elata), occur in very limited numbers and are fast becondng 
cut out. 

Many of the brush species form fine shade and ornamental trees, besides 
providing valuable cabinet timbers, and the eucalypts furnish the bulk of 
our hardwood requirements. The following notes on the individual species- 
indicate the wide range of usefulness of the fiora both individually and 
collectively. 

Eucalypts. 

These comprise an important part of the fiora, and apart from their 
usefulness for timber purposes, make excellent shade and ornamental trees 
in some cases. The various species are known locally as Gums, Boxes, 
Stringybarks, Ironbarks, Bloodwoods, Peppermints, Woollybutts, &c., the 
nature of the bark forming the basis of distinction. The species ara 
grouped under these broad headings in the following notes. 

GUMS. 

The bark in all so-called species is smooth all over, although a little rougk 
bark is generally present at the butt, extending for various lengths up the 
trunk. The smooth-barked eucalypts of the Coastal Division include some- 
twenty species, and the terms Red Gum and Blue Gum are applied to quite 
a number of these, indicating the necessity of botanical classification for 
exact identification. The Red Gum of one district may be the Blue Gum. 
of another, and common names are very loosely applied. 

Broadly speaking, the Gums may be divided into three groups : — 

(1) Gums with red timbers. These include Eucalyptus salig^m. 
Eucalyptus grandis. Eucalyptus Deanci, Eucalyptus tereticomis. 
Eucalyptus Seeana, Eucalyptus amplifolia, Eucalyptus Bancrofti, 
Eucalyptus haemasioma, and Eucalyptus micraniha, 

(2) Gums with pale-coloured timbers. These include Eucalyptfm 
Maideni, Eucalyptus goniocalya. Eucalyptus Bentliamij Eucalyptus 
SmiiMi, Eucalyptus viminalis, and Eucalyptus Parramattensis. 

(3) Grey or Spotted Gums. The bark of these is very characteristic,, 
being patchy and rougher than the usual smooth bark of the Gums. 
They include such species as Eucalyptus punctata, Eucdlypius pra^ 
pinqua. Eucalyptus macu^ata. Eucalyptus adjuncta, and Eucalyptus 
canaliculata. 
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!< - , Sydnev Blue 'Guh {Eucalyptus salifjna). 

‘ ‘A tall'-growiiig, shaft-like species, usually smooth barked except for a little 
rough bark at the butt. It occurs tfhroughout the Coastal Division from 
Bateman's Bay northwards, and is typically a tree of good, deep, fairly moist 
soils both on flats and hillsides. Like* the closely related species, Eucalyptus 
pranEis, it is sometimes referred to as Flooded Gum. 
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U ses . — This species is useful for its timber and for shelter and ornamental 
purposes. The reddish timber is straight-g-rained, fairly easy to woifii 
moderately light, and one of the best of our hardwoods for general purposes. 
It is used freely for building purposes, woodblocks and shipbuilding, but' is 
not so durable undergTound as many other species. 

In South Africa, where it has been fairly largely planted, it is regarded 
with imich favour. Experience there has shown it to be fast growing, fairly 
hardy to frost, and immature timber from trees under twelve years old is 
used as a substitute for deal or pine. It is also planted for shelter purposes 
and windbreaks, and one South African authority quotes it as forming a 
beautiful and fast-growing large hedge when planted 18 inches apart and 
kept clipped back. 

It is worthy of planting’ on suitable soil in the Coastal Division for shelter 
and ornamental purposes. . ^ j 

Flooded Gum (Eucalyptus grandis^. , 

A tall, frequently majestic tree, found in both central and northern-sub- 
divisions on moist alluvial flats, but is mainly a northern tree. It closely 
resembles the Sydney Blue Gum (Eucalyphts mligna), and is often diffi- 
cult to separate from that species in the field. Generally speaking, the bark 
of the Blue Gum is more bluish and blotchy, while that of the Flooded Gum 
is usually very white or silvery grey. The latter species is also practically 
confined to moist flats or rather swampy ground, wliile the Blue Gum is 
found on slopes as well. 

Uses . — 'Evidence regarding the timber is contradictory^ The general 
opinion is that it is not so durable as that of the Sydney -Blue Gum for 
outdoor work, but is suitable for indoor work. It is usuall;^ slightly pa^er, 
lighter in weight, rather tougher, but shrinks more than, Blue Gum timber. 
It is regarded by some as a good timber for general carpentry work, but is 
sometimes apt to warp badly when seasoned. ^ , 

Deane’s Gum (Eucalyptus Beanei)^ which is more fully dealt with.a’t 
page 744, Agricultural Gazette, 1929, occurs along the western fringe of the 
Coastal Division and in other hilly country, usually in sheltered sites.’ It 
also closely resembles the Sydney Blue Gum (Eucalyptus saligna), but is 
distinguished by its much broader sucker leaves. 

Forest Bed Gum {Eucalyptus ^tereHcornis). ^ ’ 

A small to large sized tree growing in all subdivisions on a variety*’# 
soils and sites, but reaching its best development on fairly rich soils on flaflJ 
The slaty or bluish bark is' usually deciduous in gTreyish patches or ribbons,’ 
the tree being sometimes' known as Slaty Gum. 

ZJses.— The tiimb^r is red, hard, heavy, and with an interlocked grain, 
making it rather difficult to -v^ork when dry. It is employed for genersd 
building purpose, brid^ work, sleeiters, &c.,' and is durable in the grotfnd, 
being much valued for fencing posts. . ^ 
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'Cabbage Q-um {Eucalyptus atnplifolia) and Bancroft’s Gum (Eucalyptus 
Bancrofti)^ both of which resemble the Forest Red Gum in many respects, 
occur in the Coastal Division. (See Agricultural Gazette, 1929, page 74(6, for 
fuller description.) The former species is found in all the subdivisions from 
Oandelo northwards, and, compared with the Forest Red Gum, is more an 
inhabitant of colder, wetter, almost swampy soils. Although not highly 
regarded locally, timber of this species is favourably regarded in South 
Africa. Bancroft’s Gum occurs as a rather i>oor scrambling tree with 
gnarled or twisted branches on rather wet soils in the northern subdivision. 

Another eucalypt of the Red Gum class resembling the Forest Red Gum 
is Eucalyptus Seeana, which is known variously as Red Gum, Stone Gum, 
•or Cabbage Gum. It occurs in the northern portion of the division from 
Port Macquarie northwards, mainly on poorly drained soils or near water, 
and extends from near sea level to the slopes at over 2,500 feet. It is small 
-to fairly large in size, and resembles the Forest Red Gum in its blotchy 
Bark, but differs from that species in the narrower foliage. The reddish 
timber is said by many to be durable and useful for fence posts, although 
rather difficult to split or saw. 

Snappy Gum (Eucalyptus haernastoma) . 
lAlso known as Scribbly Gum, Brittle Gum, and White Gum.) 

This species occurs as a small, rather scraggy tree on poor sandy soils from 
J ervis Bay northwards, being typically a tree of the Hawkesbury sandstone 
-series. It is common in the Port J ackson and Hawkesbury River districts, 
occasionally forming mallee-like thickets. The bark is smooth and bears 
.•scribbly markings, the leaves being coarse and dark glossy green. 

Uses. — ^The reddish timber makes good fuel, but is usually too small in 
'Size for other purposes. It is brittle, but when large enough lasts fairly 
well as fencing posts. 

Scribbly Gum (Eucalyptus m{crantha)‘-(see Agricultural Gazette, 1929, 
page 744, for fuller description)— -is closely related to this species, and is 
also found in the Coastal Division, being more widely distributed than its 
ally* It is also usually a somewhat larger tree, with more drooping, narrower, 
elightly ashy leaves. In addition to fuel, this tree is sometimes used for 
fencing posts. 

Maiden's Gum (Eucalyptus Maideni). 

A tall-growing tree, fairly commonly known as Blue Gum, found in hilly, 
rather rough country at fairly high elwations in the southern subdivision 
and adjoining^ parts of the central subdivision, making its best growth in 
deep moist sod in the valleys. It resembles in general appearance in 
the silveiy young foliage and square young stems both the Tasmanian Blue 
Gum (Eucalypius glolvMs) and the Eurabbie (Eucalyptus UcmUta). 

The pale-coloured timber is strong, moderate^ heavy, fairly 
grained, and not difficult to work. It is durably and would appear 
to he suitable for fenoe posts* 
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Other Gums witli pale-eoloured timbers found in the Coastal Division 
include the following species: — 

Mountain Gum (Eucalyptus goniocaJyx) is fairly abundant in many 
parts of the South Coasts being conunonly known as Monkey Gum in the 
Bermagui district. (See Agricultural Gazette, 1929, page 743, for fuller 
description.) 

Bentham’s Gum (Eucalyptus Benthami) is very restricted in its dis- 
tribution, being confined to alluvial soils along the li^epean Biver, where it 
is sometimes referred to as Flooded Gum. It is a tall-growing species with 
a pale-coloured timber of no particular merit. 

Smiths Gum or Gully Ash (Eucalyptus Smithii) occurs on the higher 
hills of the central and southern subdivisions. (See Agricultural Gazette, 
1929, page 743, for fuller description.) 

Eucalyptus Parramaitensis occurs as a fairly small, indifferently shaped’ 
tree on stiff, low-lying, moderately poor soils in the central subdivision. It 
appears to be of no particular value, although the weeping habit of some' 
trees is fairly graceful. 

The White Mountain Ash (Eucalyptus fraxinoides) occurs here and there* 
on the upper slopes in the central and southern subdivisions, but is really a: 
Tableland species. 

Manna Gum (Eucalyptus riminalis) is not uncommon in parts of the* 
South Coast. (See Agricultural Gazette, 1929, page 742, for full description, 
of this species.) 

Eucalyptus ohiusiflora occurs in northern parts of the southern sub- 
division and in the central subdivision, being fairly common in the Port 
Jackson district. It is mainly a Arab or small tree, and is of little* 
importance. 

(To he continued-) 


Pedigkee Pigs Exported eeom Englaitd. 

The ISTational Pig Breeders’ Association (London) issued 341 pedigree* 
certificates in respect of pigs exported during 1929. Of this number 227 
related to Large White pigs, forty-eight to Berkshires, twenty-seven to^ 
Middle Whites, thirty-three to Tamworths, and six to Wessex Saddlebacks. 
Denmark was the biggest purchaser, no fewer than forty-five Large Whites 
and one Wessex having* been bought for that country. Hungary bought, 
extensively, some thirty-two Large Whites being included among the 
importations to that country. It is of particular interest that following' 
the re-opening of the Australian ports ho fewer than thirty-three Berkshires, 
twelve Large Whites^ three Middle Whites and ten Tamworths 
to improve the standard of herds in the Commonwealth. Having regard 
to the efforts made by the Association to secure the, admission of pigs 
via the London Quarantine Station this prompt response in th^ way oL 
definite orders is especially encouraging. 
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Codling Moth Bandage Clip. 


N. POWELL, Fruit Iiispeetor, Loeton. 

„One of the greatest curses of the pome fruit grower is. the codling moth; 
;it,has been responsible for the destruction of millions of pounds worth of 
fruit all over the world. There are many effective preventives of the 
ravages of this pest, such as winter treatment, spraying, bandaging, <&c., 
and it is with bandaging that this article deals. The bandages that are 
used around trees are placed there as traps, and by the law of this State 
growers of pome fruits are compelled to inspect them every fourteen days. 
This, unfortunately, is not carried out by many growers, owing to ignorance 
of the benefits derived from close inspection of the bandages, and because 
the crude methods used for fixing the bands around the trees cause a lot 
of trouble. It is tedious work having to undo the strings and wire that 
are often used, and mth the nail driven into the trunk of the tree* (more 
commonly used), the bandage thrown around frays at one end and comes 
oft‘ during a rainy spell ; where the nail has to be worked through the sack- 
ing it becomes rusty and is hard to manipulate, and when the bandage is 
wet it offers a certain amount of resistance against the nail, causing a 
considerable waste of time during bandage inspections. 

To simplify the procedure of bandage inspection I have devised a simple 
clip which will, at a very little cost, save any progressive grower of pome 
fruits a lot of time and reduce his wages hill. The clip does away with 
the nails, wire, and string, and renders the operation of removing the 
bandage and re-setting it quite simple. 

The clip is made from ordinary ITo. 13 gauge galvanised fencing wire, 
which is cut into dowels 4z inches long; these are cut with a chisel in such 
a way that one obtains two points. “When sufficient dowels have been made, 
they are shaped with pliers, or better still, with a clamp, which can b© 
made by any blacksmith at a cost of about 16s. 

The making of the clip is a very simple operation. Fig* 1 shows a dowel 
in the clamp, and Fig. 2 shows the clamp closed down, and the clip com- 
xdeted by bending over both points with a hammer. Fig. 3 shows where 
and how to fix the clip on the bandage, and Fig. 4 the method of fastening 
■ the bandage round the tree with the clip. The whole process is exceedingly 
simple. The clip remains attached to one end of the bandage and the 
other end is thrown around the tree with one hand and caught by the 
other hand, and the clip inserted. There is no need to hook the clip deep 
because the clip is so made that it will .grip on contact 
;;';'^f^vtle^Tandage, remaining in position wifhto used, 

. 'whether the bandage is wet or dry. The clips a?e%ery%rd to break, and 
. wire is used, the coil of wire should first be heated und allowed 

to cool without the use of water;, this softens the steel and makes the wire 
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more pliable. After tbe clips have been made they should be placed over 
a fire and when red hot suddenly dipped into cold oil or water, which will 
make them hard again. 

At Bathurst Experiment Farm orchard, where these clips were first used, 
we found that one man could inspect from sixty to seventy trees thoroughly 
per hoxir. Eecently a test was made with the working of the clips and 


Fig. 1.— A WlTB Dowel In the Clamp. 


Fig. a.—The Clip Completed. 


Fig. 3,— Fixing the Clip in the Bandage. Fig. 4.— Fastening a Bandage round a Tree 

bs Means ot a Clip. 
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it was found that with the clips costing 4s. 6d. per hundred ready made, 
about 6d, per tree was saved in working costs alone, not taking into con- 
sideration the less tedious work. 

Should any orchardist require a sample clip I shall be pleased to send 
one along, or to supply any information on the subject. 


Imports and Exports op Fruit. 


The following table, compiled by the Government Statistician, shows the 
imports and exports of fruit — fresh, dried, and processed — during the quarter 
ended 31st December, 1929 : — 


Description. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Description. 

Country of Origin. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Interstate, 



Oversea, 





Oases. 

Cases. 

Fresh Fruits-^ 


Centals. 

Centals. 

Fresh Fruit 

346,698 

S9, 952 

Apples 


... 

267 

Tomatoes 

237,731 


Bananas 


7,300 

*«« 


crates. 

crates, 

Lemons 


278 

88 

Melons 

152 

... 

Oranges 


326 

8,236 


tons. 

tons. 

Grape Fruit ... 


178 

... 

}, ... ... 

72 


Pears 


... 

2r> 



No. 

Pineapples ... 

............. 

... 

1,162 

}, ... ... 

... 

14 

Other 


831 

6,003 


lb. 

lb. 

Dried Fruits— 


lb. 

lb. 

Canned Fruit .. 

89,908 

588 

Apples, Pears, 







Peaches, etc. 

U.S.A 

38,000 

• • • 

Dried Fruits — 



Apples 


... 

i,m 

Unspecified ... 

27,090 

168 

Apricots 


•«» 

1,574 

Currants 

10,917 

336 

Currants 


... 

26,868 

Raisins 

9,996 

336 

Kgs 

Asia Minor 

107,863 

“ft 

Apricots 

3,360 



Greece 

96 


Apples 

3,220 

.. 


Smyrna 

4,583 


Peaches 

2,156 



Turkey 

80,36(i 


Pears 

952 

... 


U.b.A. ... 

41,902 


Prunes 

6,012 

105,648 


U.K 

504 





Peaches 


... 

349 




Prunes 

Fran«‘e ... 

336 

39,080 



i 

Raisins 

U.S.A 

1,75.'! 

«t ft 




Sultanas 

U.S.A 

18,750 

25,846 

1 


1 

Lextas... 



474 



1 

Other 

Spain 

20,'l06 

1,462 





U.S.A 

22,781 

1,068 


1 


Dates ... 

Algeria 

844 

! 32,102 





Arabia 

13,797 

.«* 





Asia Minor 

200,684 

! 



i 


Mesopotamia .. 

2,337,643 

1 ,, , 




Other 

China 

9,213 

1,661 





Asia Minor 

3,194 

I ft 



1 


Franco i 

57 

• »i ft 


! 

f 


U.S.A ; 

5,060 



1 

f 

Fttiserved in liquid — 







Apricots ... 


... 

82,930 




Peaches 



211,813 




Pears 



7,993 



! 

Pineapples 



6,766 



1 

Raspberries 



97,228 




Other 

1 



10,117 
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Orchard Notes* 

March. 

C. G. SAVAGE and R. J. BEIS^TON. 

Treatment of Pests of Citrus Trees. 

If steps have not yet been taken to deal with pests present on citrus trees^ 
they should be no longer delayed. With a good crop in view, prospects for 
liigh prices are not the brightest, and every care must be taken to improve 
the quality and appearance to ensure the fruit obtaining the maximum 
return when sold. A good appearance is mainly dependent on freedom 
from red scale blemishes and on absence of fumagine, the latter being 
mainly due to an infestation of white wax or brown scale. In addition to 
these pests, white louse may be present. Bed scale particularly, and to a 
lesser degree, white louse, are very devitalising to the trees, and, if 
untreated, will usually quickly reduce the tree to an unprofitable state. 

Delayed treatment, whilst still effective in controlling the pests, does not 
result in increased prices for clean fruit, owing to the scale, though perhaps 
dead, remaining on the fruit. Only rapidly-growing fruit will slough off 
the dead pests; immediate treatment is therefore recommended. 

Two methods of control are available, viz.: (1) fumigation and (2) 
spraying. The former is strongly recommended, as fruit of brighter, 
cleaner appearance is obtained, and the percentage of scale killed is much 
higher, particularly where dense, thriving trees are producing. Eumiga- 
tion carefully done will kill all insect pests with the exception of white wax 
scale when fully developed, A pamphlet describing the operation by both 
the pot method and the use of calcium cyanide is available on application 
to the Department. 

The spraying of scale pests is adopted by many growers, as being less 
costly. Ohiefiy red spraying oils, and also white spray oils of various 
brands are used, with more or less good results. Eesin and soda spray is 
also used by some growers with excellent results. From any spray, how- 
ever, even if quite successful otherwise, a somewhat dulled appearance 
usually results, and in regard to the imtiai cost of the treatment, the white 
oil sprays are almost equal to the fumigants. Sprays must be used liberally 
to ensure covering each scale, and a high pressure is essential, particularly 
on dense trees, to drive the emulsion well through the foliage. White 
is impregnable at the pr^ent stage to oil sprays, and is only susc^tiiite to 
soda wash thoroughly applied. Oil sprays are not very succes^ul' M 
trolling white louse. The latter, if spraying is relied on for 
be treated with lime-sulphur. 
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Pruning and Re-sailing. 

Ciiitural operations will not now be a pressing inattei*, enabling any prun- 
noeessary to be dealt with. At tbis period of tlie year the removal of 
any strong erect growths from around the centre of young trees and the 
cutting out of old dead wood are all that is desirable. With regard to the 
former, trees are in the midst of their autumn growth, and where this is 
particularly vigorous, shoots are produced around the immediate head of 
the tree or from the trunk, which, if not suppressed, will later crowd the 
centre of the tree and may even cause a second story to form — a tall, erect 
tree. 

Where soil erosion is likely to occur, or in orchards planted in shallow 
soils, resoiling should be effected during the late autumn and early winter 
months. If any choice is available, soils containing as much organic matter 
as possible should be used, for, in addition to supplying bulk ,such soils 
contain, in the organic matter, the basis for increased fertility. 

Green Manure Crops for Citrus Orchards. 

On the district and the location of the orchard mainly depend whether 
and when a green manure crop should be sown. Green crops usually grow 
very slowly during the winter months, and conservation of soil moisture 
in early spring is most important — a green crop cannot safely be allowed 
to compete with the trees at that period of the year. It is essential, there- 
fore, to sow the crop during the autumn while time permits good develop- 
ment. Usually about the end of February or early March is late enough 
for sowing, and should enable the crops to be ploughed in by the end of 
July or early August. 

In coastal districts Grey field peas are one of the best producers of bulk. 
Sowing up to 1 bushel of seed with 1 cwt. of superphosphate per acre is 
suggested. If no heavy applications of nitrogen have been supplied to the 
trees in the previous spring or autumn, a very light application — i to 
i cwt. — of sulphate of ammonia appears to benefit this crop if applied at 
seeding. 

In inland areas the Tick or Horse bean is probably the best crop to sow. 
Growing conditions there appear less favourable for fungus development 
which frequently attacks this plant in coastal climates. Tick beans should 
be sown at up :to 1 bushel per acre with 1 cwt. of superphosphate. Many 
other crops are successful, but are not so dependable for the production of 
bulky vegetable matter. However, seed may be sown of Purple vetch. 
Golden vetch or even ordinary garden green peas and the product sold in 
localities not subject to heavy frosts. 

Where soil moisture is often deficient, and mature trees render 
green crop growing inadvisable, every opportunity of adding organic matter 
should be seized. Bush scrapings and rubbish from surrounding areas may 
be distributed over the land and later ploughed in.. Even allowing weeds 
1^. grow, with discretion, is preferable to clean culture from this time of 
' -..''the year. . . 
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Planting Citrus Trees. 

In localities not subject to severe frosts, refills and also new orcliards 
may be planted with citrus. Planting in such localities enables the trees to 
become established before severe dry spring weather affects them, as :tt 
would if planted later. Only well-developed, sturdy, yearling trees arc 
recommended — ^preferably budded from selected wood. Cutting back the 
tops and using a little water at planting is advisable. 

Weed Control in Banana Plantations. 

In notes supplied by Mr. H. W. Eastwood, Fruit Instructor, Byron Bay, 
attention is drawn to the fact that during the summer months, attended 
with consistent and heavy rainfall, weed growth flourishes and becomes well 
established before the weather fines up sufficiently to attempt control, which 
makes the weeds difficult to cheek during this period. To endeavour to 
keep weed growth down during optimum growing conditions requires 
endless work with indifferent results. It is better to cope with this position, 
which occurs yearly, before and after the wet season. If the plantation 
is kept free of weeds up till the summer rains commence, generally towards 
the latter part of December, and then the weed growth is suppressed again 
when the wet season has passed, little, if any, injurious effects will be done 
to the plantation during the summer, as there is ample soil moisture for 
both bananas and weeds, and the excessive weed growth will prevent the 
washing of soil on the hillsides, and when destroyed, will provide organic 
matter and humus for the soil after it rots. The plantation may appear 
to be unkempt, and the control of diseases and pests be rendered somewhat 
difficult, but on account of expense this can hardly be avoided. It is only 
during the wet season months that weed growth should be tolerated in a 
plantation, and even if during this time it is likely to seed, every effort 
should be made to prevent it doing so; if it cannot be handled in any 
other way, it should be at least brushed down with a brush hook for the 
time being. 

Preventing weeds from seeding is the best way to keep them in check, 
and thorough cultivation is an important factor in this regard. If cultiva- 
tion is thorough from the beginning, with extra attention given for the' 
first twelve months or so, much expense in labour and time during the fol- 
lowing years is saved. Hand hoeing or pulling and cultivation with horse 
implements where possible, provided no damage results, are the best means 
available. 

In the case of large areas where weed growth has got the upper hand, 
some growers resort to spraying with a poisonous mixture. Arsenic in some , 
form is commonly used, and it has proved the most effective of poisonous 
sprays in banana areas. ^ ' 

Owing to arsenic not being soluble in water, either washing <?^ustic 

soda has to be used to dissolve it, producing, sodium arsenite,. which is a 
convenient form in which to use the spray. A useful fonnula for ^uick and: 
effective work is: Arsenic, 1 lb.; waging soda, 1 Ih.^ or caustic soda. J ib*;' 
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water, 4 gallons. Wlien preparing the solution first dissolve the soda in a 
convenient amount of water, using heat if necessary to hasten the process, 
then slowly add the arsenic which has been previously made into a thin 
paste, stirring all the time; place on a strong fire and after it has come 
to the boil allow it to remain for at least half an hour, stirring from time 
to time. When the arsenic has been thoroughly dissolved the solution may 
be made up to the required bulk by adding the remainder of the water. 

G*rowers are now required by regulation to clean their plantations of 
weeds at least every six months. 

Leaf Spot Disease of Bananas. 

As leaf spot disease was more prevalent last year than usually, growers 
should keep a strict lookout this winter for this trouble. Seasonal con- 
ditions influence the occurrence of leaf spot, and it generally appears in a 
mild form in the autumn and reaches its climax during late winter, and 
mainly disappears with the commencement of the warm weather. Young 
areas are not as seriously attacked as older and established ones, and low- 
lying, cold situations suffer more than rising and upland areas. 

It is not difficult to tell this trouble in the advanced stage. ISTo definite 
control measures have been laid down for this disease, but its nature 
would suggest that general cleanliness of the plantation with good cultural 
methods would be helpful. The trimming of affected leaves and the destruc- 
tion of them by burning would do away with a lot of the infection. Con- 
trol measures should be commenced when the’ disease first appears, as there 
is more likelihood of checking it then than after it has become well 
established. 


The Inelubncb op Cultural Methods on the Availability 

OP Plant Foods. 

A ciiKMLiOAii analysis of most farm soils shows that the total amount of 
plant foods contained is very great, and a comparison of this total with 
the quantity required annually by cereal crops makes the soil appear 
almost inexhaustible, especially when it is realised that the structure of 
the wheat plant is made up, on the average, of only 6 per cent, of con- 
stituents from the soil, and the remaining 94 per cent, of water and carbon 
obtained from the air, • 

The point often not understood, however, is that only a very small pro- 
portion of these necessary elements is in a form available to the roots 
of the plants, and consequently over-cropping and poor cultivation draw 
heavily on the available plant food, and lead to temporary exhaustion. 
The changing of a comparatively small amount of the essential plant foods 
from an unavailable to an available form may easily make the difference 
between failure and success in the growing of a crop, and correct cultivation 
motiiods are a means to this end.— R. L. Gotfiths, in the South Australian 
of Agriculture. 
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Pottltry Notes. 

Maech. 

E. HADLIN6T0N, Poultry Expert 

During this month it is advisable to make a survey of the stock with a 
view to determining what new blood ” is required for the coming breeding 
season. The breeding season may appear a long way off, but it is only a 
matter of six weeks or so before most of the birds should be in the pens 
becoming settled down ready for an early start in the hatching season.. 
Therefore, it is time to look around, if any new birds are required- It is 
a mistake to leave the purchase of birds till the last moment, because all 
the best have then been picked over, and only mediocre or young birds are 
available. The introduction of new breeding stock is a very important 
mattefr, as it depends upon the suitability of the birds introduced whether 
improvement is effected or even the existing quality maintained. In pur- 
chasing birds quality and physique as well as laying characteristics should 
be kept in mind with a view to all-round improvement. iFbr this reason it 
is best, where practicable, to visit the farm from which the purchase of 
stock is contemplated, instead of relying upon pedigree alone, which, with- 
out the necessary constitutional foundation, only leads to deterioration. 

The first consideration is the general physique and health of the flock, and 
particular attention should be paid to the yoimg stock to see if they are 
well developed and free from sickness. It should be noted whether the 
birds as a whole are of fairly uniform type, and in summing up the laying 
qualities, apart from any records, observation should be made as to 
whether there is a large number of birds showing coarseness, as indicated 
by surly birds with overhanging eyebrows, small sunken eyes, and wrinkled 
and feathery faces. This, of course, applies chiefly to the birds under two 
years old, because the older ones naturally tend to become coarser. 

The careful buyer who is aiming at purity of breed and general improve- 
ment of quality will look for signs of impurity, such as coloured feathers 
in white birds, or foreign feathers in black or other coloured breeds, or again 
willow-coloured legs in breeds which should have black legs. These and 
other faults, such as numerous rough and sprigged combs, light coloured 
eyes, &c., are indications of carelessness in breeding or the introduction of 
impure stock. It should not be imagined that impurities are easily bred 
out because many birds which appear pure may he tainted with the foreign 
blood of a previous cross, and for this reason it may take many years of 
careful selection to get rid of the impurity. This is one reason why those 
who use only " flock matings can never hope to maintain a high ^ndard 
of 'quali^i"; ^ ^ 

There is another factor which should he taken into ccmsideration when 
buying stock, if good quality is desired; it should be noted" whether pro- 
vision is made for breeding from single matings, ie., one male and his 
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complement of females in a separate pen. For both quality and egg 
production, the use of sufficient single breeding pens to enable the breeder 
to use only those bred from such pens for stud purposes, is essential to 
secure the best results. 


The Necessity for New Blood* 

Some poultry-farmers hesitate about introducing new birds for fear 
that by so doing they will suffer loss of production, and so they keep on 
breeding from too-closely related or degenerate stock until they find that 
they are unable to rear the chickens successfully, which is soon followed by 
a general lowering of physique of the resultant birds, with the consequent 
production of a large percentage of small eggs. When this stage is reached 
it is too late to build up again by simply introducing new blood the next 
season!. It would require several years of careful selection and infusion 
of new blood to resuscitate such a flock, and sometimes it would pay better 
to work up a new flock rather than attempt to build up again from the 
run-down birds. 

” In many instances where weakness has become apparent new blood has 
been introduced without any improvement, simply because the birds pur- 
chased have been no better bred than the home flock. The careful breeder, 
however, who understands his business is ever on the alert for weaknesses, 
and does not wait for a general ‘^breakdown” before taking action. He 
makes a practice of introducing a new bird or two each season, and if iii 
doubt as to whether the new blood will blend with his flock and produce 
the desired result, he tries it out on a small number first. By bringing in 
new stock each year a gradual blending of the new blood is possible, and so 
the physique and productivity of the flock is maintained. 

Age and Weight of Breeding Stock. 

When purchasing birds, age and weight should be kept in mind, and 
in the ease of birds of last season^s rearing they should be at least ten. 
months old by the time they are required to breed from, and at that age 
cockerels of the light breeds should weigh not less than 5 lb* and pullets 
4 lb., while the heavy breed cockerels should scale 7 lb. and pullets 5 11). 
Birds a year older should weigh at least 1 lb. more if they are of good 
physique. 

Many farmers when desiring to purchase birds are in doubt as to whether 
they should obtain young birds, or those a year older. In this connection, 
there need be no hesitation in choosing the young birds provided they are 
up to the standard outlined as regards age and weight. As a matter of 
fact, in the heavy breeds particularly, the young birds will usually be 
found the more satisfactory, as there is always a risk with the older birds 
that fertility may he low, especially early in the season. Another , advantage 
with young birds is that in the light breeds they can frequently be used 
.;for several seasons, and often the heavy breed cockerels are suitable for 
i^i.aAbther season or two* 
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Preparing Birds for Laying Tests. 

The successful applicants for pens in the Ha^wkesbury Agricultural 
College competition should by now be preparing their birds for the coming 
test. Those who have not already made a first selection of pullets should 
lose no time in penning a number from which to make the final choice. 
In preparing the birds it is advisable to select four or five times the number 
required and to get them settled down in pens under as nearly as possible 
the conditions obtaining in the competition. If the feeding has been on 
different lines to the ration fed in the test, a gradual change to it should 
by now have been made. 

In choosing the birds it is best to pick those which appear likely to com- 
mence to lay by about the time the test begins. Those which have been 
laying for some weeks before will nearly always break into a moult later 
on and thus lose ground. This applies particularly to the light breeds. As 
time goes on, a gradual elimination will probably be possible, thus leaving 
a smaller number of birds from which to make the final selection. Among 
these it is well to have different ages, so that if the most advanced pullets 
come on to lay too early, later ones can take their place. 

Weights Required. 

Nearly every year there are many rejections of birds under the pre- 
scribed weight upon arrival at the College, and numerous others only just 
come up to the weight standards. Attention is drawn, therefore, to the 
following weights, in order that there may be no doubt as to those required 
for the various breeds entered: Leghorns, lb.; Orpingtons, Rhode 
Island Reds, Plymouth Rocks, &c., 5 lb.; Langshans and Wyandottes, 4| lb. 
It should be clearly understood that these are minimum weights, and at 
least i lb. heavier would be preferable. 

During the past few years there have been too many birds in the com- 
petition laying underweight eggs, and with a view to improvement in this 
direction the rules have been amended, so that for all the main prizes 
each bird will now be required to lay eggs weighing not less than 2 oz. 
Those who have been allotted pens for the next test will therefore do well 
to consider carefully this aspect when selecting their birds. The small 
egg trouble is not only confined to competition birds, but is a problem to 
be faced in tbe marketing of eggs, and it behoves every poultry-farmer to 
concentrate upon this matter with a view to increasing the size of eggs. 

The tightening up of the competition rules in this respect will, perhaps, 
assist in impressing upon poultry-farmers the necessity for more careful 
selection in breeding. 

As far as the competition is concerned, a little more atimtiM' to the 
physique of the birds entered should improve matters, but it will take a ; 
few years of careful selection of breeding stock and eKmina^on of the 
small eggs for incubation to overcome the evil. , 
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Laying Competition Averages. 

Another matter which should be borne in mind when selecting birds 
for the coming test is that during the past four years the general average- 
for the competition has slipped back, and last year it was down to 199.1, 
compared with 208.5 in the 1924-5 test. Attention to the physique of the 
birds should also assist in improvement in this direction. 

Keep Up the Quality. 

There is a tendency for competitors to complain if some of their birds 
are rejected on the score of poor quality, but if a rigid stand were taken in 
this regard there would be more rejections. While there was some im- 
provement last year, many birds entered were not up to the desired standard, 
and it is proposed gradually to raise the standard of quality each year 
until more uniformity among the birds competing is attained. 


The Influence of Gactoblastis on the Prickly-pear 

Outlook. 

There is no doubt that the introduction of Oactohlastis has completely 
changed the outlook for prickly-pear destruction, The Board ['Common- 
wealth Prickly-pear Board] and its scientific officers, although satisfied! 
with the success of other established insects, were of the opinion that 
the control and eradication of the pest would prove a slow undertaking. 
However, the advent of Oactohlastis, and the demonstration of its remark- 
able destructive powers, have given rise to greater optimism. 

It would be dangerous because of present indications to attempt to 
prognosticate the end of the prickly-pear menace. The effect of the insects 
is too recent to permit indulgence of prophecies, however pleasing the 
prospects, nevertheless, with the wider distribution of the insect agencies, 
more particularly Oactohlastis, and their ever increasing numbers, the pros- 
pects of eventual success are most hopeful. Tearly the density of the pear 
infestation and the area under its occupation should diminish, and the land 
be reclaimed for pastoral and agricultural purposes. Indeed, on present 
promise it is reasonable to expect that vast areas of the pear will be 
eradicated within a few years. 

Here the Board desires to sound a note of warning. The success of a 
given project rests upon proven results; practical science does not indulge 
in visions and must take into account all possibilities, favourable and 
unfavourable. Bactors or circumstances may at any time cheek the destruc- 
tive rate of the insects^ progress. Hative parasites, unfavourable weather 
conditions over a long period, or disease epidemics may reduce their 
efficiency. Oc|iceivably fie pear may acquire a greater meato^^icCfTesistance' 
to its foes, or the insects may lose their virility. 

The prickly-pear problem is hot yet solved; ihat propitious stage will not 

reached until the pest has actually beefn eradicated,— An^H P, Bonn, in 
^^The Progress of Biological Oonfrol of Pttc&ly-pea'r in Australia”; 
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During 1929 , recognised as the most 
highly competitive year known to the Motor 
Business, Austin led the sale of British Cars in 
Australia and Ne\% Zealand with a grand 
total of approximately 5,000 — representing 
5.55 per cent of the total sales of new cars of 
all makes, irrespective of price, type, or 
country of origin. 

This national popularity and ever-increasing 
demand for Austin Cars is proof of the suita- 
bility of the British product to the conditions 
prevailing throughout Australia and New 
Zealand. 

Austin 5ev,en from ^ -- - £195 

Aui^Hn Twelve from - £335 

Au^ih Six, 16/40 h.p., from £387 


Larke, Hoskins (Sf Co. Ltd 

177^185 Willianni Street, Sydney 
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Winter Green Fodder Trials^ X 929 . 

Farmers’ Experiment Plots. 

Lower North Coast. 


J. M. PITTj H.D.A.j Senior Agricultural Instructor. 

Trials with winter fodders were carried out in co-operation with the follow- 
ing farmers during the year: — 

J. G. Allan, Orange Grove, Bowraville, ^t^ambucca Eiver. 

P. Wheeldon, Gladstone, Maeleay Eiver. 

J. Eakin, Belmore Eiver, Macleay Eiver. 

E. A, Booth, Austral Eden Bureau, Macleay Eiver. 

J. W. Booth, Temagog Bureau, Macleay Eiver. 

E. H. Ducat, Temagog Bureau, Macleay Eiver. 

A. Bead, Beechwood, Hastings Eiver. 

E. V. Suters, Beechwood, Hastings Eiver. 

A. E. Longworth, Ghinni, Manning Eiver. 

J. B. Mooney, Dumaresque Island Bureau, Manning Eiver. 

•G. E. Levick, Taree Estate Bureau, Manning Eiver. 

E. Eichardson, Taree Estate Bureau, Manning Eiver. 

'C. M. Eord, Taree Estate Bureau, Manning Eiver. 

E. Baines, Cedar Party Bureau, Manning Eiver. 

-G. BL Bakewell, Cedar Party Bureau, Manning Eiver. 

H. W. Lee, Sidebottom, Manning Eiver. 

J. J. Milligan, Bulby Brush Bureau. 

‘0. Martin, Burrell Greek Bureau. 

E. S. Martin, BurreH Creek Bureau. 

Latimore Bros., Burrell Creek Bureau. 

S. E. Townsend, Bulga Plateau Bureau. 

L, Carle, Bulga Plateau Bureau. 

Ales. Smith & Son, Bandon Grove Bureau, Chichester Eiver. 

T, Heggarty, Bandon Grove Bureau, Chichester Eiver. 

E. Dowhng, Bandon Grove Bureau, Chichester Eiver. 

•G. German, Eosterton Bureau. 

Bosworth Bros., Posterton Bureau. 

A. E. Lean, Posterton Bureau. 

Lean Bros., Posterton Bureau. 

Eobt. Lean, Posterton Bureau. 

S Ebbeek, Yaey, Paterson Eiver. 

E. Ebbeek, Yaey, Paterson Eiver. 

M. Smith, Paterson, Paterson Eiver. 

Winter fodder growers again experienced unfavourable weather condi- 
tions — ^this being the third bad season in succession and probably the worst 
of the lot. Winter fodders are a necessary safeguard — especially where very 
little fodder other than some lucerne hay is conserved. That period of time 
between the end of the useful paspalum growth, say, April, and the time 
when the fresh growth and the plover f are availajble in the ^spring has 
alwrays been a bad spell for the farmer. Still, it can be got pv^r quite 
•easily if gone about in the right manner; summer erops^maxze, 
Saccaline, &c.-— lucerne^ top-dressed pastures, and i^ter fodddrS sttch as 
rye, oats, wheat, and legumes are the remedy. Uhe pr^^^site then can 
iind do mahe provision for this i^riod. FropA: cuffivation m^hods. 
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however, are essential. By their adoption progressive men can get 20 tons 
of green snccnlent fodder to the acre, while others under similar con- 
ditions, but mth less painstaking efforts, get only half that yield or 
thereabouts. 

While a number of this season^s plots were failures, due to unfavourable 
conditions, lack of soil cultivation, unsuitable varieties and sowing at the 
wrong time, there were quite a number of very good plots, especially on the 
Upper Macleay, Central Manning and at Hannamvale and Fosterton. The 
plots at Temagog gave record yields. 

Weather Conditions. 

A dry summer prevented cultural operations except in the most favoured 
situations. Then during February floods of unprecedented severity occurred 
throughout the district — ^the Manning and Hastings experiencing the most 
disastrous floods in their history. The rainfall for the month ranged 
between li and 4 feet, the latter flgure being almost reached on the Hast- 
ings. Little wonder that farming operations had to be suspended for many 
weeks and in some instances months; several areas that had already been 
ploughed were washed plough deep. Wet conditions followed in March,, 
and it was only on the better drained soils that sowings could be made* 
to time, the majority being late and on insufSeiently cultivated plots. With 
the exception of a useful fall of rain in June, dry, cold, and frosty condi- 
tions continued until September, the frost damage in some instances being 
the severest noticed in my eleven years in the district. Rust was prevalent 
in some of the earlier-sown and flooded areas. This latter fall of rain was 
beneficial to the later-sown crops, some of which yielded well. A notice- 
able feature was that only on the better-worked plo-s were the best plots f oundl 
The rainfall over the period was as follows : — 


RAIKPAXiL. 



Upper 

Macleay. 

Taree, 

FoBtertonr. 

1029. 

Points. 

Points. 

Points. 

February 

3,308 

3,118 

1,639 

March 

460 

399 

212 

April 

676 

834 

.526 

May 

116 

130 

40 

June 

367 

270 

130 

July 

128 

478 

317 

August 

136 

264 

276 

Se^ember 

486 

546 

676 


The Plots. 

BowravUk (J. 6. Allan). — Second-class soil, ploughed t^ioe. Sown 2f2nd 
April, except rye, which was sown 2nd May. Sunrise grew to f 

although thin. Clarendon also did weXL This famm tos impressed with 
rye, both for rapidity of growth (18 inches in three months) and also as a 
milk producer. 

. Gladatme (F..Wheeldon).— AUuvial soil, previous crop maize; ploughed 
’^twieer--once prior to flood, wadied plough deep* , ^wn 8th May. Buddah 
. Sunrise and Mul^. Some rust present. 
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Belmore Biver (J. Eakin). — ^Alluvial soil; fallow; ploughed three times 
—twice before flood; silt left. These were very nice plots and showed very 
little difference between J and 1 ewt. superphosphate. This farmer^s unfer- 
tilised plots did best at start, but fertilised plots did better later. 

Austral Eden (E. A. Booth). — 'hTew land, previously under paspalum, which 
'was HUed by the flood; ploughed once, disced numerous times and worked. 
Sown 19th April and 3rd May. Plots did well, although attacked by rust 
later. 

Temaffog (J. W, Booth). — Rich, flooded alluvial soil; previous crop maize; 
ploughed once. Sown 17th April. Grood growth took place throughout 
Plots spoilt by wind storm in August; rust prevalent. 

Temagog (H. Ducat). — ^Rich, alluvial (covered by flood silt) ; ploughed 
once after maize (spoilt by the flood) ; fertilised. Sown 18th April. Plots 
grew luxuriantly. Damaged by the wind in August. Mulga did best in 
combination; but all were splendid plots. The Mulga plot won the Agri- 
cultural Bureau Fodder Contest, putting up a new record for the district. 

Beechwood (A. Read). — Second-class soil; previous crop Saccaline. 
Ploughed twice and harrowed twice after planting. Sown 19th April. 
Buddah and Florence did fairly well in combination, but yields were not 
high. 

Beechwood (E. Y. Suters). — Second-class soil, previous crop maize in 1928; 
ploughed once and sown with Saccaline in January ; spoilt by flood ; ploughed 
again in March; disced and harrowed. Sown on 17th April. Myall and 
Florence were good crops, outstandingly green and leafy. Yields were fair 
for class of soil. 

GMnni (A, R. Longworth). — ^Heavy alluvial soil; ploughed twice, sown 
in April. Soil cold on account of low-lying situation; not much growth* 
Too inferior to weigh. Fed off. 

Bumaresqvs Idand (J. P. Mooney). — Old lucerne patch which wan 
flooded; ploughed in March, rolled and disced; ploughed again in April, 
disced and harrowed. Sown on 5th April. These were very good plots, 
green, succulent and weighty. The Sunrise plots scored well in the Agri- 
cultural Bureau Fodder Contest. 

Taree Estate (G, E. Levick). — ^Alluvial soil which was flooded; some top- 
soil removed after second ploughing in February by that flood followed'. 
Ploughed again 28th March and 20th April. Sown 22nd April with 4 cwt* 
of superpho^hate. The Sunrise-Gresley-Lima and the Mulga-Gresley- 
Lima were exceptional plots, being succulent, green and weighty. Mr. 
LevicFs plot did very well in the Agricultural Bureau Fodder Contest. 

Taree Estate (E. Richardson). — ^Alluvial soil, ploughed before the flood; 
rank growth of summer grass followed, which was mown off, raked and' 
burnt. Ploughed twice before sowing. Sown late (6th May) with 120 B>. 
superphosphate per acre. Early ^owth, slow although green, continued 
slow until September rain caused splendid growth. ; ’ » 

Taree Estate (C. M. Ford). — ^Alluvial soil covered with 1 foot df flood 
deposit. Part ploughed and part sown on flood deposit after harrowing; j^wn 
10th April; the latter portion did best. Buddah was very coar^ an<^ rusted. 
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(Jedivr Party (R. Baines). — Creek flat, cultivated tor forty year^; second- 
class soil; previous crop maize; ploughed January, disced in February; 
ploughed, di'^ced and sown first week in May — ^latcr plot first w^eek in June — 
with li cwt. of superphosphate per acre. Second sowing on little better soil. 

Pul nr Pnitij {G. H, Bakewell). — Second-class soil; previous crop maize; 
fallowed; flooded in February; ploughed three times. Sown last \\eek in 
April. Made fair start; later growtli poor owing to dry conditions. Lach- 
lan seemed to resist drought conditions better than any. 

SideloUoni (H. W. Lee). — Hilly, seeond-clas'a soil, fair for class of 
country; previous crop maize; disc harrowed, ploughed 5 inches deep. 
Sowm 26th April. This was a Black Winter rye manurial and grazing 
experiment. Portion sown with no manure, portion sown with 80 lb. super- 
phosphate, portion sowm with superphosphate plus 56 lb. of nitrate of soda. 
Splendid growth was made, especially in the lot fertilised with nitrate of 
soda, the small application of nitrogen causing a wonderful difference in 
growth. Black Winter rye is the most suitable for grazing in this neigh- 
bourhood. 

Bu 7 rtU Creek (C. Martin), — iSecond-clas& soil; previous crop late maize; 
no crop other than summer grass during summer. Ploughed in March, 
sown in early May with Black Winter rye; first plot, no manui^e; second 
plot, i cwt. superphosphate; third plot, 1 cwt. of superphosphate. Very 
backward growth took place owing to dry conditions. Towards September, 
however, much more rapid growth was made, the fertilised crops being 
prominent. 

Bulhy Brush (J. J. Milligan). — ^Hillside soil of second-class nature; pre- 
vious crop winter fodders ; left fallow ; ploughed twice and otherwise worked. 
Sown 2nd May. Fairly good growth made. Mulga and Sunrise were not 
weighed owing to unevenness; Belar was late but fairly good. 

Burrell Greek (F. S. Martin). — Rich alluvial loam; ploughed twice after 
February flood- Sown with Departmental Buddah in comparison with 
farmers’ Algerian on 26th April. Splendid growth was made, the plot being 
green and succulent. The farmer was impressed with Buddah, which 
matured earlier and yielded heavier than Algerian. 

Bwrrell Creek (Latimore Bros.). — Second-class soil; three years under 
cultivation ; allowed to grass at intervals ; ploughed twice and sown in the 
first week in May. Even growth continued throughout. Mulga was a very 
nice plot, but was not as succulent as on better class soils. Sunrise and 
Gresley were the next best. 

Bulga Plateau (8. E. Townsend). — ^Tolcanie soil; ploughed and well 
worked in December; ploughed again in March. Sown in April, but growth 
slow owing to dold ’Winter. Black Winter rye was the only cereal tliat made 
growth and gave most promising results — ^it grew 5 feet in rapid time whilst 
others remained practically dormant. Hot weighed. 

Bulga Plateau (L. Carle). — ^Red volcanic soil ; ploughed twice and in good 
order^. Sown 6th April. Poor growth was made in the cold winter months, 
fead off* 
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Bandon Grove (Alex. Smith). — Rich allii%dal soil; previous maize and 
summer grass which was fed off; ploughed and rolled, disced ploughed, 
•spring toothed. Sown 1st May; then harrowed. Crops very succulent and 
clean, but late. Buddah and Sunrise in combination with wheat and 
legnmes wete the best. All were fine plots as regards legume content. 

Bandon Grove (V. Heggarty), — Soil, alluvial fiat; ploughed twice. Sown 
in May and only poor growth took place. Buddah and Canberra did slightly 
better than Mulga and Grresley. Too thin and uneven to get average weight. 

Bandon Grove (R. Bowling). — ^Alluvial flat; well worked; flooded, silt 
deposited; ploughed again in April and sown at the end of April. Fair 
growth took place, the crox)s eventually reaching 3 feet. These, with the 
-exception of Sunrise, were the most severely frost-damaged plots seen, 
Buddah and Mulga being badly affected. However, the plots stooled and 
some green growth was available later in the year. 

Fosterton (G. German). — ‘Sandy loam; previous crop maize; ploughed 
April, harrowed, and sown 25th April, afterwards being harrowed and 
rolled. There was poor winter growth, except with Sunrise which was far 
superior to the farmer^s own Algerian. Approximate yield of Sunrise was 
about 10 tons; Mulga and Gresley were not weighed — too uneven. 

Fosterton (R. Lean). — River flat soil; ploughed October and again in 
January; cultivated and harrowed. Flood washed. Sown third week in 
April; also another plot sown on poor hillside soil, ploughed twice, sown 
June — too late. A very dry time followed, causing poor growth. There 
was no apparent difference between fertilised and unfertilised plots due to 
the dry season. Cape barley (7 tons) was best of barleys. FTo yields were 
taken owing to unevenness. 

Fosterton (A. R, Lean). — ^River flat loam; previous crop oats after maize; 
disced November and December, flooded in February; heavy crop of sum- 
mer grass; ploughed first and third week of April; disced and harrowed. 
Sown 26th April and covered with harrow and rolled ; 40 lb. superphosphate 
per I acre. Very poor growth took place owing to dry winter months, but 
after September there was a better growth. Too uneven to weigh. 

Fosterton (Lean Bros.) — Sandy alluvial loam ; previous crop maize, grass 
and weeds. Ploughed by tractor in July, fallowed, disced and harrowed, 
rolled in September and October. Disced by tractor, very rongh, disc har- 
rowed and rolled. Ploughed in January, but was flooded, disc ploughed, 
harrowed in March, harrowed and rolled. Sown 20th April with super- 
phosphate, 1 cwt. per acre. Early growth was backward owing to dry winter 
and the barley was poor. Wheats averaged about 8 to 10 tons. Lachlan 
oats did best, but was uneven and was not weighed. 

Fosierion (Bosworth Bros.). — ^River flat soil; previous crop winter fod- 
ders ; disc ploughed in November, rolled and harrowed twice in January and 
again in March, disc ploughed on 18th March, disc harrowed. Seed 
toothed in on I7th April with superphosphate 1 bag to the acre. 
and peas sown in drills 2 feet 3 inches apart. The plots were. 
green and succulent, and containing ample legumes.^ 
towards maturity robbed the plots of weight. ; . . , : , 
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TiitiDS in Lower North Coast 


Macleay Elver. 


Fosterton. 
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Vacy (R. Ebbeek). — Sandy loam; ploughed twice and harrowed. Sown on 
14th March — ^too early. Dry weather following made the crop do poorly. It 
was eventually fed off. 

Vacy (S. Ebbeek). — ^Loamy soil; previous crop peas; ploughed three- 
times and springtoothed. Sown on 1st April. Plots germinated well and: 
grew well throughout, Buddah and Mulga being the most promising. 

Paterson (M. Smith). — Old lucerne land; ploughed twice, harrowed and: 
cultivated. Sown on 1st May. Germination was good. Dry weather and 
frosts cheeked early growth. After the September rains growth was good,. 
Buddah and Warren being the best. 

Notes on Varieties. 

Sunrise Oats stands supreme as the best variety of all winter cereals for- 
the Lower North Coast. Its yielding capabilities, succulence, and all-round' 
adaptability make it a very fine oat for fodder purposes. Although not rust- 
resistant and liable to ‘^yellowing when sown too early, and also to frosting 
when frosts are as sevei'e as those experienced this season, still it is more- 
resistant than other varieties. 

Mulga fills second place, being a little inferior only to Sunrise in every 
respect — ^possibly taking rust a little more readily. Buddah did well in 
several places. It has earliness, weight, leafiness, and succulence to its credit, 
but is just a little behind the Sunrise and Mulga in performance this 
season. Lachlan showed up fairly well at Cedar Party and Fosterton, 
especially as a drought resister on second-class soils. 

In addition to Gresley — ^the best variety of wheat to use in combination — 
Canberra was also useful in this respect, especially with Buddah. In one 
or two plots Thew showed to advantage. Clarendon, Florence, and Canberra 
did well sown alone. 

Lima field pea was the best tried, and Vicia dasycarpa easily the best of 
the vetches sown in mixture or alone; it is a pity more seed of the latter 
is not available. 

An outstanding feature from a grazing point of view has been the per- 
formances of Black winter rye. This season it did remarkably well at 
Bulga, and on some poorer soils on the uplands of the Manning and dis- 
tricts further south. It is available early and , can be grazed many times. 
Bye has no equal amongst all the cereal crops from a grazing point of view. 

The addition of nitrogen as a top-dressing to the plots made a remarkable 
difference to yield and quality of fodder; especially was this noticeable' 
when used with superphosphate and on the second-class soils, i cwt. sul- 
phate of ammonia to the acre being sufficient with 1 ewt. of superphosphate. 

South Coast. 

E. N. MAKIH, Senior Agricultural Instructor. 

During the winter of 1920, exJperiments with varieties of wheat and oats 
suited to the requirements of dairy farmers, were conducted. Altogether 
twelve trials were set out,^ hut of two no account was taken — one at Exeter* 
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was checked to such an extent by severe frost that most of the varieties 
failed, and another at Minto was sown too late. 

From the results shown below it will be seen that there is a good deal of 
variation in the yields, which are, for the most part, comparatively low, due 
undoubtedly to the effect of the low temperatures experienced during the 
winter on these quick-maturing varieties. 

It is interesting to note that the varieties of wheat and oats shown in the 
table of yields which have stood the test for many years on the South 
Coast as suiting the conditions, other varieties having been discarded, have 
also been tried out at different places on the Southern Tablelands and have 
proved unsuitable owing to their being susceptible to frost. It is not to be 
wondered at that the unusually hard winter on the coast was responsible for 
the low returns when rainfall conditions were really favourable to high 
yields. 

The plots at Macquarie Fields had an advantage over other .plots in that 
the ground had been out of cultivation for many years, a feature which 
contributed largely to the good returns. In all cases the seed and fertiliser 
was sown broadcast and the seed harrowed in — seed at 2 bushels per acre 
and superphosphate at 2 cwt. per acre. 

Comment 

Farmers appreciate the quick-maturing varieties, and there is now strong 
demand, especially for early oats, such as Buddah, Mulga, and Sunrisa 
Florence wheat is generally ahead of oats in maturity, but as it does not 
hold its succulence so well as oats it is not so popular. It might, however, 
be tried with advantage this year by farmers if seed supplies are available. 
On tbe Gerringong plots Florence wheat was fit to cut in eighty-nine days 
from sowing, yielding 7 tons of succulent green fodder per acre,. The 
quickest oat was Buddah, yielding 5 tons 14 cwt. in IIY days at Campbell- 
town. At Macquarie Fields this variety gave a yield of 9 tona.1 cwt. per 
acre in 127 days from sowing, making a very fine growth of succulent feed. 

Cattle relish oats more than wheat as green feed, and where vetches or 
field peas are grown with either of them tbe feeding value and palatability 
are increased; 10 lb. of vetches or 30 lb. of peas per acre is su^cient 
seeding. 

The growth of the vetch — Yicia airopurpurea — sown with Gresley wheat 
and Sunrise oats was very disappointing in nearly every case, and can be 
attributed to the influence of the weather conditions. 

Of the oat varieties, Guyra will be discarded from the green fodder trials 
on the South Coast this season ; it has been under test for many years, and 
some heavy returns have been taken under favourable conditions. It 
matures, as a rule, under equal conditions, a little earlier than Algerian; 
however, as Algerian is a dependable late oat and the demand is for 
quicker-maturing varieties, more attention will be given the ^ . 
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Pure Seed* 

Growers Recommended by the Department. 


The Department of Agriculture publishes monthly in the Agricultural Gazette a list 
of growers of pure seed of good quality of various crops in order to encourage those 
who have been devoting attention to this sphere of work, and to enable farmers to get 
TUito direct touch with reliable sources of supply of such seeds. 

A grower’s name is added to the list only (!)• after the crop has been inspected during 
the growing period by a field officer and favourably reported upon, and (2) after a 
sample of the seed has been received by the Under Secretary, Department of Agriculture, 
Sydney, and has satisfactorily passed a germination test. 

Intending purchasers are advised to communicate direct with growers regarding the 
prices for the seeds mentioned hereunder. In the event of purchasers being dissatisfied 
with seed supplied by growers whose names appear on this list, they are requested t« 
report immediately to the Department. 

Pure seed growers are required to furnisn each month a statement of the quantity of 
seed on hand. Such statement must reach the Department, Box 36a, 6.P.O., Sydney, 
not later than the 12th of the month. 


Wheat — 

Aussie 

Bald Early ... 

Uadia 

Uanberra 


Ularendon ... 

Cleveland ... 
Early Bird ... 
Eederation ... 


Hard Eederation ... 
Improved Steinwedel 
■Marshall’s No. 3 ... 


Nabawa 


Nizam 

Penny 

•Queen Fan ... 

Purvey 

Union 

Wandilla ... 
Waratah 


Yandilla King 


... J. Parslow, Cooya,” Balladoran. 

... Manager, Experiment Farm, Trangie. 

... J. B. White and Sons, “Braymont,” Boggabri, 

... F. Penfold, “ Bluevale,” Boggabri. 

Manager, Experiment Farm, CJondoboIin 
J, B White and Sons, “Braymont,” Boggabri. 

... F. Cornish, “ Highfields,” Glen Innes. 

G. F. T. Anderson, “ Swan Vale,” via Glen Innes. 

... W. Bums, “ Goongirwarrie,” Carcoar. 

... J, B. White and Sons, “Braymont,” Boggabri. 

... W. A. Glem, Thyra Eoad, Moama. 

W. G. Law, “ Thistledown,” Gzlgandra. 

E. H. K. King, “ Karrindee,” Uranquinty. 

... Manager, Experiment Farm, Trangie. 

... Manager, Experiment Farm, Trangie. 

... G. W. Fors3dh, “ Glencoe,” Wallendbeeii. 

B. J. Stocks, “ Linden Hills,” Cunningar. 

W. W. Wolter, Ryan, via Henty. 

... W. G. Law, “Thistledown,” Gilgandra. 

J. Parslow, “ Cooya,” Balladoran. 

A. D. Dunkley, ** Bon Lea,” Tyagong, via Grenfell. 
J. Carruthers, “Klhan Yunis,” Armatree. 

... A. D. Dunkley, “Bon Lea,” Tyagong, via Grenfell. 
... J. B. White and Sons, “Braymont,” Boggabri. 

... 0. F. T. Anderson, “ Swan Vale,” via Glen Innes. 

... F. Odewahn, Culcaim. 

... E. H. K. King, “ Karrindee,” Uranquinty. 

... J. Parslow, “ Cooya,” Balladoran. 

H. J. Harvey, “Kindalin,” Dubbo. 

... F. Penfold, “ Bluevale,” l^ggabri. 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Condobolin. 

J. Parslow, “ Cooya,” Balladoran. 

B. J. Stoclcs. “ linden Hills,” Cunningar. 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Trangie- 

E. H. K. King, “ Karrindee,” Uranquinty. 

C. F. T. Anderson, “ Swan Vale,” Glen lines. 

J. B. White and Sons, “ Braymont,” BoggabrL 

... E. H. K, King, “ Karrindee,” Uranquinty. 

A. D, Dunkley, **Boa Lea,” l^yagong, via Grenfell* 


C 
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Oats — 

Algerian 
Belar 

Lachlan 
Mulga 

Oniorts — 

Improved Hunter River 
Brown Spanish 
Early Hunter River W'hite 
Hunter River Brown 

Spanish 

WatQnmlon — 

Angelino 


C, Bennett, “Theole,” Eorbes Road, Cowra. 
A. Scrivener, “Hildavale,’* Gunninghland. 
Manager, Experiment Earm, Temora. 
Manager, Experiment Farm, Temora. 

0. Bennett, “Theole,” Forbes Road, Co-wTra. 
Manager, Experiment Farm, Temora. ' 


S. Redgrove, “ Sandhills,** Branxton. 

S, Redgrove, ** Sandhills,” Branxton. 

C. J. Rowcliffe, Old Bubbo Road, Dubbo. 


J. C. Row'cliffe,, Old Bubbo Road, Bubbo. 

A number of crops were inspected and passed, but samples of the seed harvested have* 
not been received, and these crops have not been listed. 


Tubercle-free Herbs. 

Op the herds which have been tested for tuberculosis by Government 
Veterinary Officers, or approved veterinary surgeons, in accordance with the 
requirements of the scheme of certifying tubercle-free herds, the following 
have been declared ** tubercle-free,’* and, unless otherwise declared, this 
certification remains in force until the date shown in respect of each herd : — 


Owner and Address- 


If umber 
tested. 


/date 
of this 
Certification- 


St. Josepb^s Girls* Orphanage, Kenmore 

G. MiUer, Casuia 

New England Girls* Grammar School » Armidale 
Department of Education, Hurlstone Agricultural High Scho 
Navua Ltd., Grose Wold, via Richmond (Jerseys) 

Australian hflsslonary College, Cooranhong 

Department of Education, Gosford Farm Homes 

William Thomnson, Hasonic School, Baulkham Hills .. 

F, W* Hopley, Leeton 

J. F. Ohaffey, Glen Innes (Ayrshlres) 

P. XJbrihlen, Corridgeree, Bega 

E. P. Perry, Nundorah, Parkvllle (Guernseys) 

Sacred Heart Convent, Bowral 

A. Shaw, Barrington (MilkiT'g Shorthorns) 

St- Patrick's College, Goulbum 

Waiter Burke, Bellefaire Stud Farm, Appiu (Jerseys) ... 
Mittagong Farm Homes, Mittagong 

H- W. Burton Bradley, Sherwood Farm, Moorland (Jerseys^ 

James McCormick, Tumut 

Walaioi College, Orange 

Riverstone Meat Co., Riverstone Meat Works, Riverstone 

J. L. W- Barton, Wallerawang 

Blessed Chanel's Seminary* Mittagong 

H. A- Corderoy, Wynna Park, Comboyne 

S. G. Winfcley 

J, Davies, Puen Buen, Scone (Jerseys) 

Department of Education, Brush Farm, Eastwood 
Lunacy Department, Callan Park Mental Hospital 

Lunacy Department, Morisset Mental Hospital 

Parbery, 0. J., Allawah, Bega 

Kinross Bros-, MSnnamurra, Inverel! ( Guernseys) 

Lunacy Department, Parramatta Mental Hospital 

Mias Brennan, Arrankamp, Bowral 

Department of EducaUon, Yanoo Agricultural High School 

G- A. Parrish, Jeacseylaud, Berry 

Lunacy Department, Kenmore Mental Hospital 
St- mohaers Novitiate, Goufbum ... 

Kyong SehooUMoss V^e 

St- Joseph's Convent, Reynold-street, Goulbum 

St* John's Boys Orphanage, Goulbum 

Marion Hill Convent of Mercy. Goulbum 

Tudor House School, Moss Vale ... — 




9 


...j 

16 


...I 

28 

of 

...1 

42 

... 

10 


... 

48 



37 



27 



29 



66 


i.’.’l 

119 



23 


.<•{ 

11 


1 

104 



9 



62 



86 



79 



94 



S 



116 



18 



6 



54 



85 



40 



7 



28 



21 



88 



72 



89 



10 



33 



103 



76 



6 



3 

• «. 


4 



7 



10 

... 


8 I 


1 Mar>* 
1 „ 

16 „ 

10 April, 

11 

17 „ 

24 May, 

24 „ 

29 „ 

29 „ 

8 June, 
14 „ 

17 July 

2 Aug*, 
7 ,, 

17 „ 

30 „ 

4 Sept-, 
6 „ 

19 „ 

27 ,» 

9 Oct., 

Not., 
1 ? ” 
i ” 

29 „ 

7 Jan., 
■7 », 

11 „ 

23 

19 Feb., 
21 „ 

27 „ 

25 „ 

3 Mar., 

1 ** 
t :: 

2? 


1930 

1980 

1930 

1930 

1930 

1930 

1930 

1930 

1930 

1930 

1930 

1030 

1930 

1980 

1930 

1930 

1080 

1930 

1930 

1980 
1931) 
1930 
1930 
1930 
1930 
1930 
1930 

1930 

1931 
1931 
1931 
1931 
1931 

1981 
1931 
1981 
1931 
1931 
1931 
19S1 
1981 
1981 


— ^Max Henry, Chief Yeterinary Sturgeon. 
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CERTAINLY, I Want 

to Improve My Pastures, 
but how do I go about it? 

^^HIS is the question that presents itself to hundreds of 
graziers and landholders at the present time. Pasture 
improvement is a comparatively new branch of Agricultural 
Science, and we realise that authoritative literature on the 
subject is of great value to all who contemplate doing any 
of this work. For this reason we have this year made our 
usual Catalogue of Farm Seeds a special Pasture Improvement 
issue, in which some twenty-five pages are devoted to this 
subject and to detailed descriptions of the various grasses and 
clovers use. Specifications of varieties and quantities are 
given, covering the main types of soils and situations found in 
the Coastal, Tableland and Western Slopes districts of this 
State. The data has been compiled on the very best 
authority, and, without doubt, will be of great value to those 
who are considering laying down grasses on any of their lands. 

If you are interested, and let us know, this publication 
will be sent by return mail. 


ARTHUR YATES & CO. LTD. 

c AUSTRAUA’S GREATEST SEED HOUSE, - 


Warehouse: 
184-6 Sussex Street. 


BOX 2707-c. 

G.P.O.. SYDNEY. 
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Unmatched 

Value 

Anyone can use adjectives and make 
claims. But the Dodge Brothers Six 
can prove that its value is unmatched 
on the market, regardless of type or 
class. All we ask is a chance to 
demonstrate both the Dodge Brothers 
Six and our absolute sincerity. 


HARDEN and JOHNSTON, LIMITED, 

117-131 FUNDERS STREET, SYDNEY. 


□□□EE BROTHERS SIX 

Chktsleb Motors Product 
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Wheat, Oats, and Barley Trials, t929* 

Farmers’ Experiment Plots. 


Central-western District. 


W. D. KERLEj H.D.A,, Senior Agricultural Instructor. 

The wheat and oat experiments in the Central-western District for 1929 
were conducted in co-operation with the following growers: — 

Wheat Variety Trials — 

H. J, Baleombe, “Tekoona,” Too gong, via Cudal. 

G. E. Bradley & Son, ** Hyton Park,” Pineeliff e, via Moiong. 

W. J. Bradford, *‘Pine Park,’* Eulimore, via Eugowra. 

Wm. Burns, “ Goongirwarrie,” Carcoar. 

R. B. Black, “Braeiuar,” Greenethorpe. 

(Mrs.) C. A. Garter, “Kikiamah,” Grenfell. 

F. L. B. Corke, Wynnefield, \da Oowra. 

A. N. Freebairn, “Brundah,” Greenethoi'pe. 

W. F. Griffin, “Valieare,” Mogongong, via Grenfell. 

P. W. Harding, “Redlands,** Billimari. 

Maroney Bros., Miramiehi, Young-road, Grenfell. 

F. Muliigan, “Woodlands,” Trajere, via Eugowra. 

A. S. McDonald, Cranbury, via Canowindra. 

H. H. McDonald, “Belmont,** Lockwood, via Canowindra. 

A. J. McKay, “Maxville,” Greenethorpe. 

H. Nealon, “Currajong,” Quandong, via Grenfell. 

D. O’Neill, “Clear View,** Bowan Park, via Cudal. 

Chas. Pengelly, Forbes-road, Eugowra. 

Powderley Bros., “Cambrai,** Tyagong, via Grenfell. 

Robinson Bros., Tallawang, via Gulgong. 

W. J. Tranter, “Rosemount,” Birriwa. 

H. A. Traves & Bros., “Rosebrook,” Canowindra. 

Oat Variety Trials — 

O. G. Blayney, “Baroola,” Grenfell. 

W. J. Bradford, “Pine Park,” Eulimore, via Eugowra. 

Davis Bros., “Laaneeoorie,** Avenal, via Cargo* 

W, F. Griffin, “Valicare,” Mogongong, via Grenfell. 

Joyce Bros., “Greendale,” Tyagong, via Grenfell. 

Maroney Bros., “Miramiehi,” Young-road, Grenfell. 

F. Mulligan, “Woodlands,” Trajere, via Eugowra. 

D. O’Neil, “Clear View,** Bowan Park, via Cudal. 

C. Pengelly, Forbes-road, Eugowi'a. 

H, A. Traves & Bros., “Rosebrook,” Canowindra, 

ManuriaJ Trials — 

Barr Bros., “Kelvin Grove,” Tyagong. 

O. G. Blayney, “Baroola,** Grenfell. 

G. Davidson, “Gambarra,” Greenethorpe. 

C, li. Baker, **Harlestone,” Young-road, Grenfell. 

G, E. Baker, Brundah Creek, Grenfell. 

H, Y, Gray, “Martindale,** Greenethorpe. 

J, T, Hawick, “Alveston,” Grenfell. 

G. L. McLaren, “Loeksley,” Nora Creek, via Cumnock. 

S, E. Nash, Wollombeen, »&oekwo«qd, Canowind^.- “ ^ 

Seeding Trial — ^ ^ ^ ' 

Powderley Bros,, “Cambrai,?* Tyagong, Grenlj^, 
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With two exceptions all these experimenters are members of one of the 
following branches of the Agricultural Bureau: — Garra-PineelifPe, Oran- 
buiy, Eugowra, 'Greenethorpe, Tyagong, Quandong, Kikiamah, Cowra, 
Bowan Park, Birriwa, and Belubula-Lachlan. 

The Season. 

The season was the driest ever recorded in the grain-growing section of 
the central-west* For the fifteen months covering tlie fallowing and 
growing period (August, 1928, to October, 1929) the rainfall in this sectioii 
ranged from 11 1:0 lY inches. The fallow period was particularly dry up 
to February and March, when heavy storms resulted in from 2 to 4 inches 
in each month. The growfing period was remarkable for very low winter 
registrations with a dry spring following. The April to October falls 
ranged from 4.67 to 7.23 inches, the major portion of the district averaging 

to 6 inches for this period. 

Compared with the disastrous seasons of 1901-2 and 1918-19 the registra- 
tions at Grenfell show that for the August-March fallow period, 2.06 inches 
more rain fell in 1918-19 and 1.76 inches more in 1901-2 than in the cor- 
responding period of this season. For the growing period April-October 
only 7 points more fell in 1919, but 1.73 inches more in 1902. In both these 
seasons there were comparative crop failures, while the yields this season 
%vere, under the circumstances, remarkable. 

The adverse conditions in the winter of 1928 and the dry spring made 
the initial ploughing of the fallow and correct fallow working difficult, and 
the early summer months, being practically rainless, there was no object 
in cultivating. Up to the February storms the fallows were, therefore, in 
a dry, loose state, but these and the March rains provided good subsoil 
moisture and helped to bring about consolidation of the subsurface soil 

The rains at seeding time were light and germination was rather patchy 
in places — only where full advantage was taken of the late summer rain 
and the ground worked correctly was germination excellent. It was, ho%v- 
ever, quite satisfactory, general thiimess being to its advantage owing to 
the dry season which followed. The first rain of any quantity (approxi- 
mately IJ inches) feU in August and gave the practically dormant crops 
a good start. Had it been followed up by good rain in September or early 
October the yield would have been more than doubled. However, only 
light falls were recorded, and the crops headed prematurely and lacked 
density and height. Excellent falls from 10th Hovember were of consider- 
able value in the later localities, but came too late in the main grain sections 
of the district. 

At the end of October a late frost did considerable damage, particularly 
in the Greenethorpe-Grenfell section and extended north to Oudal Crops 
were cut which were from the flowering to the fully-formed, milky, grain 
stage and considerably more damage was done than is generally realised. 
The yields were gr^tly reduced also owing to the feeding off of the crops, 
which fanners were more or less forced to do to provide sheep-feed, pastures 
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in -winter and spring being very bare. It was particularly noticeable that 
outstanding crops for the season were those which had not been fed o€. 

With flag smut, and to a less extent foot-rot prevalent to further assist 
in reducing yields, the wheat-grower had much to contend with this season- 
Eainfall registrations at representative centres are shown in accompany- 
ing table. At some centres the early November rain was of value and 
wherever records are available the actual falls in each locality are given 
under “Cultural Details.” 


Rainfall Records. 



Grenfell. 

Cowra. 

1 

1 

Eugowra. 

1 

e 

'SudSouj, 


Tallawang and 
Birriwa. 

Tyagong. 

5a 

1 1 
! S 

1 

& 1 
^ i 

o 1 

si 

a 

tc 

1 

1928. 

Points, 

1 Points. 

Points. 

1 Points. 

Ipoints 

jpoints.jpoints. 

j Points. 

1 

Points. 

^Points. 

Points. 

[points. 


Fallowifi^ Period. 


August 

88 

75 

42 

67 

77 

98 

89 

0 

97 

35 

68 

85 

September 

72 

39 

64 

59 

58 

74 

98 

24 

59 

27 

36 

62 

October 

116 

137 

178 

169 

o.>> 

200 

129 

113 

102 

152 

141 

109' 

November 

110 

103 

90 

122 

122 

81 

72 

92 

3 

78 

84 

84 

December 

6 

8 

12 

16 

16 

10 

0 

62 

21 

0 

0 

0 

1929. 













January 

9 

0 

60 

0 

8 

39 

45 

42 

37 

0 

25 

41 

February 

173 

352 

385 

284 

426 

232 

248 

280 

120 

185 

256 

125 

March 

265 

292 

211 

242 

408 

286 

224 

101 

204 

211 

248 

230 

Total on fallow 

829 

1,006 

1,042 

959 

1,337 

1,020 

905 

714 

643 

688 

858 

736 




Effective Gromng Period, 






1920. 

1 







1 





Iprii 

141 

85 

60 

64 

87 

61 

102 

200 i 

60 1 

64 I 

70 

90 

Wtay 

62 

40 

50 

66 

87 

92 

53 

25 

27 ■ 

98 

50 

40 

rune ... 

126 

155 

129 

129 

176 

175 

89 

147 

82 

86 

140 

84 

Fuly 

15 

11 

20 

19 

27 

31 

10 

50 

33 

18 : 

25 

21 

August 

183 

204 

169 

192 

173 

177 

199 

145 

164 

127 

196 

171 

September ... 

91 

85 

77 

86 

142 

324 

68 

112 

55 

90 

105 

75 

Ictober 

57 

69 

100 

56 

92 

73 

43 

197 

46 

86 

133 

30 

Total on crop 

675 

1 

649 ; 

1 

605 

602 

784 

723 

564 

876 

i 

467 , 

569 j 

719 

511 


Cultural Details of Wheat Variety Trials. 

Toogong (H. J. Balcombe). — Light red loam; cleared twenty-flve years, 
box country; disc ploughed end August, harrowed January, springtoothed 
February, March and April. Combine sown and harrowed 22nd May; 60 lb- 
each of seed and superphosphate. Germination excellent. 

Pine cliff e (G. E. Bradley & Son). — Trials were in two sections, namely, 
late wheats sown 26th April, and early wheats sown 9th May with Union 
as a check. Soil, light red loam; cleared 1914; cropped alternately with 
wheat since; mouldboard ploughed August, siningtoothed January, har- 
rowed January, springtoothed March. Combine sown and light harrowed. 
Late sown plots had an extra harrowing prior to sowing. Seed 60 lb. per 
acre, superphosphate % lb.. The October frost was severe, Penny sufEering* 
the worst. Dry weather eflect was most marked here. 

Bulimore (W. J. Bradford). — Soil, light red sandy loana with gravel 
ridge intersecting; under crop six years; pine and box country > mouldboard 
ploughed August, springtoothed October and November, harrowed January, 
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springtoothed March. Hoe drill sown, harrowed before and after drilling. 
Two sowings — ^late varieties on 1st May and early varieties 29th May ; seed 
65 lb. per acre, superphosphate 68 lb. The rainfall on the growing crop 
was 6 inches, the October fall being very light. The crops were short and 
stooled thinly. 

Carcoar (W. Burns). — This was a trial of wheat varieties for hay sown 
on a grey loam under crop twenty years; previous crop, oats; moul board 
ploughed October, springtoothed end March. Combine sown 29th April; 
seed 90 lb. per acre, superphosphate 60 lb. The season was much more 
favourable here — ^the rainfall on the fallow (October-March) was 9.Y6 
inches and on the crop (April-Hovember) 12.28 inches. 

Oreeyithorpe (E. B. Black). — Soil, medium red loam; seven crops in 
succession previous to fallowing with disc cultivator in March ; mouldboard 
ploughed September, harrowed January and February, scarified end Febru- 
ary, March and April. Combine sown and harrowed 28th May; seed 61 lb. 
per acre, superphosphate 96 lb. 

Grenfell (Mrs. 0. A. Carter). — Soil, medium red loam; originally box 
country; cropped twenty years; mouldboard ploughed July, harrowed 
September, springtoothed February, April and prior to sowing with hoe 
drill 23rd May; harrowed week after sowing; seed 60 lb. per acre, super- 
phosphate 75 lb. Ground in very good condition at sowing time, and 
germination very satisfactory. Frost was severe, striking one side of the 
plots particularly, and seriously reducing the yields of Duchess, Nabawa 
and Eajah. 

Gowra (F. L. B. Oorke). — Soil, light red loam; bos country; cleared 
about thirty years, cropped last eleven years ; mouldboard ploughed August 
and (September, harrowed November and February, springtoothed March, 
disc cultivated beginning and end of April, springtoothed in front of hoe 
drill 13th and 14th May; seed 60 lb. per acre, superphosphate 68 lb. Soil 
in very nice condition at seeding and germination was very good. Flag 
smut was prevalent in these plots and an examination showed the following 
degrees of infection : — Union 54 per cent., Gallipoli 28, Waratah 20, Mizam 
10, Ford and Eajah 2 per cent., and FTabawa nil. 

- Greenthorpe (A. N", Freebairn). — ^Box country; cropped twenty-five years; 
mouldboard ploughed August, springtoothed February, disced 1st May. 
Sown with drill 9th May; seed 56 lb., superphosphate 75 lb. 

MogoTigong (W. F. GrilSn).— Soil, grey loam; very old cultivation pad- 
dock; mouldboard ploughed second week July, harrowed March, spring- 
toothed mid- April and first week May. Sown with a hoe drill 28th and 29th 
May; seed 66 lb., superphosphate 80 lb. 

BilUnwri (F. W. Harding). — Soil, medium red loam; cropped fifteen 
years;, box country; motildboard ploughed end August, harrowed October, 
disc^ early February, springtooth^ March, April and prior to sowing 
, with hoe drill 15th and 16th May;,- seed 64 lb., superphosphate 60 lb. Flag 
OTut was pwalent, ve^ bad in Warat^ an^ Bald Eiply, and is reflected 
the yidda. ” ^ , 
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Tyagong (Maroney Bros.)* — Soil, medium-otroiig red loam; originally 
l)OX country; irregularly cropped twenty years; out to grazing two years 
prior to tlie^-e plot^; mouldboard ploughed mid-August and harrowed, 
scarified October, harrowed February, scarified March, ^priiigtoothed mid- 
April. Sown with drill 2nd May; seed 60 lb., superphosphate 60 lb. 

Eugowva (F. Mulligan). — Soil, medium-light red loam; cropped about 
nine years; disc ploughed July, springtoothed October, end February and 
second week March. Sown with combine and light harrow 13th to 15th 
May; seed 60 lb. per acre, superphosphate ^0 lb. Late varieties could not 
be sown in April as intended owing to dry condition of ground. 

Oraribury (A. S. McDonald). — Soil, light red loam; cropped twenty 
years; disced mid-May, 1928, and twice harrowed intending to sow that 
year but conditions not favourable, left out; spring toothed February, 1929 
and again mid- April. Sown with drill 16th and l7th May; seed 10 lb. per 
acre, superphosphate 65 lb. Duchess was low in yield as heavy rain inter- 
vened between harvesting the other plots and this variety. 

Loclwood (H. H. McDonald). — Soil, strong red loam; cropped about 
twelve years; originally box country; disced August and again Xovember, 
springtoothed end February and March, harrowed April, springtoothed May 
prior to disc drill sowing 14th and 15th May; seed 70 lb. per acre, super- 
phosphate 80 lb. The germination was very good and growth excellent 
for the season. The rainfall for fallow period was 8.58 inches and for the 
effective growing period 7.86 inches. 

OreentJiorpe (A. J. McKay). — Soil, light loam; cropped twenty years; 
mouldboard ploughed July, disced March, spring toothed end April and 
prior to combine sowing IStli June; harrowed week later; seed 62 lb. 
per acre, superphosphate 90 lb. Germination excellent; growth very slow 
and crop generally thinly stooled and short. Frost damaged the plots con- 
siderably, Eajah appearing to suffer most. 

Grenfell (H. Xealon). — Soil, grey to light red loam; cultivated thirty 
years ; mouldboard ploughed September, harrowed Xovember, springtoothed 
end February, and harrowed, springtoothed early May, and harrowed. Sown 
with hoe drill 20th and 21st May, and harrowed; seed 65 lb. per acre, 
superphosphate TO lb. Germination was somewhat uneven due to caking 
of surface, due to light rain. Eolling with light harrows attached, greatly 
assisted germination. Frost damage reduced yield quite one-third. 

Bowan Parle (D. O’Heil). — Soil, strong deep red loam, basaltic origin; 
cleared thirty years, cropped wheat, oats and maize; mouldboard ploughed 
July and harrowed, reploughed early October, springtoothed February and 
April. Sown with combine 6th and 7th May; seed 60 lb. per acre, super- 
phosphate 70 lb. The germination was very satisfactory and growth very 
good. The rainfall here was heavier than elsewhere in the grain-growing 
section of the district. Eecords were not taken on the property but Oudal 
registrations are approximately correct. The plots were not harvested 
until fliird week December and the Xovember rainfall was of particular- 
benefit to this experiment. The crop stooled very well. 



Yields of Wheat (Grain)! Variety Trials. 
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Eugowra (C. Pengelly). — Soil, light red sandy loam; first cropped 1915; 
pine and box country; mouldboard ploughed July- August, springtoothed 
Pebruary and end March. Sown with combine 6th May; seed 70 lb., 
superphosphate 90 lb. Germination very good. Growth short, even, poorly 
stooled. 

Tyagong (Powderley Bros.). — Soil, light red loam; cropped twenty years; 
mouldboard ploughed August, scarified September, October and January, 
harrowed J anuary, scarified April and harrowed. Sown with drill 8rd and 
4th June; seed 60 lb., superphosphate 70 lb. Germination satisfactory, 
except in Bald Early, which was patchy owing to inequality of soil. 

TaTiawang (Eobinson Bros.). — Soil, light red loam; cleared approximately 
fifty years and cropped considerably. Eotation of (1) winter fodder crop 
(oats, sown immediately after wheat in March and grazed until end 
September) and (2) wheat following October fallow. This rotation has 
been conspicuously successful. Disc ploughed 15th and 18th October, 
springtoothed 26th February, springtoothed 27th and 28th March, spring- 
toothed 28th April and 7th May. Sown with drill 8th and 9th May; seed 
66 lb., superphosphate 80 lb. The average of 21 bushels 36 lb. for the whole 
experiment is exceptionally fine and so far in advance of other crops in the 
locality that it can only be attributed to the rotation which is adopted. 

Birrhva (W. J. Tranter). — Soil, light sandy loam; cleared about ten 
years; originally Tarran and box country; sown 1928 with wheat and fed 
ofi; disc ploughed December, 1928, springtoothed end February and mid- 
April. Sown with combine 9th May and haiTowed; seed 60 lb., super- 
phosphate 70 lb. 

Canoivuulm (H. A. Traves and Bros.). — Soil, medium-light red loam; 
cropped thirty years ; previously box and pine country ; mouldboard ploughed 
end August, harrowed end January, springtoothed February after rain, 
March and April. 'Oombine sown and harrowed 13ith and 14th May; 
seed TO lb,, superphosphate 72 lb. per acre. 

Cultural Deiaik of Oat Variety Triak. 

Grenfell (0, G. Blayney). — Soil, light red loam; cleared twenty years 
and cropped ever since; previous crop, wheat; mouldboard ploughed August,, 
springtoothed end September and February. Sown with combine 8th May ; 
seed 65 lb. per acre, superphosphate 80 lb. 

Eulimore (W. J, Bradford). — Soil, light red sandy loam; pine and box 
country ; previous crop, wheat ; disc ploughed J anuary, disced April. Sown 
with hoe drill 9th April, and harrowed; seed 55 lb., superphosphate 68 3b. 
Fed ofi first week June. Very short and thin crop, commenced heading 
when 9 inches in height. 

Cargo (Davis Bros.) — Soil, strong deep red basaltic loam; cropped 
twenty years; previous crop, wheat; mouldboardl ploughed Juty-Auguet^ 
harrowed end October, disced mid-February, springtoothed April, Sown 
with combine 31st May; seed 40 lb., superphosphate 70 ib. Season was very- 
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good here in comparison to rest of district. The approximate rainfall for 
effective growing period was 9i inches. The IN’ovember rainfall was of 
great benefit to these plots. Harvesting took place at end December. 

, Mogongong (W. P. Griffin). — Same details as for wheat variety trials. 
Sown 8th Hay; seed 45 lb,, superphosphate 80 lb. 

Tyagong (Joyce Bros.). — Soil, medium red loam; cleared thirty years; 
box country; previous crop, wheat; disced end October, scarified early 
Hareh, April, and harrowed and scarified just prior to sowing. Sown with 
lioe drill 28th May; seed 52 lb., superphosphate 78 lb. per acre. This was 
the driest section of the central west last season. 

Tyagong (Maroney Bros.). — Soil, strong red loam; cropped 1928 after 
having been grazed ten years; disced February, scarified early April. Sown 
with hoe drill 24th April; seed 60 lb., superphosphate 63 lb. Germination 
was patchy and growth very thin; came into ear at 6 inches in height. Too 
short to harvest; was fed off with sheep. 

Bugowra (F. Mulligan). — Same details as wheat variety trials. Sown 
15th May; seed 50 lb., superphosphate 70 lb. 

Bowan Parh (D. O’lTeil). — Same details as wheat trials. Sown 8th and 
0th May; seed 50 lb,, superphosphate 70 lb. Did not benefit to nearly same 
^ent as wheat from November rainfall. Gidgee was damaged by wind and 
shelled out considerably. 

Bugowra (0. Pengelly). — Same details as wheat trials. Seed 50 lb., 'super- 
phosphate 90 Ih. Oats eaten bare end August; recovered well but were thin, 
particularly Buddah and Palestine. 

Omowindm (H. A. Traves and Bros.). — iSame details as wheat trials. 
Sown 13th May ; seed 60 lb., superphosphate 72 lb. 

Wheat Manorial Trials. 

Experiments were sown with wheat and varying quantities of superphos- 
phate to determine the most satisfactory amount to apply. The results are 
set out in tabular form on page 267. 

In addition, experiments were made with superphosphate versus gypsum 
<"Dawson^s Fertiliser’O? applied through drill at sowing time; Waratah 
variety. The following yields were obtained: — 
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harvested -with difficulty in the Tyagong trials. Although the season was 
particularly adverse the evidence is strongly against the use of gypsum 
for wheat on this class of soil. 

The cultural details of these trials are : — 

Tyagong (Barr Bros.). — Soil, light red loam; under crop about twenty- 
five years; previously box country; mouldboard ploughed August, scarified 
October, harrowed March, scarified early April and mid-May. Combine 
sown with Waratah 3rd June; seed 70 lb. per acre. Germination very 
•good. 

Nova Greek j Cumnock (G. L. McLaren). — Soil, light red loam; under 
crop some years; mouldboard ploughed October, springtoothed January, 
springtoothed and hari’owed April. Sown with "Waratah 15th May; seed 
'60 lb. The fallow received very heavy rain in February, 481 points in seven 
•days. Rainfall on crop was 619 points. 

The cultural details of quantity-of -superphosphate trials were as follows : — 

Greenefhovpe (G. Davidson). — Soil, medium red loam; cropped twenty- 
five years; white and yellow box country; mouldboard ploughed August, 
disced March, springtoothed early April. Sown with combine and light 
harrowed 27th April; Yandilla King at 58 lb. seed per acre. Germination 
was excellent and subsequent growth was even and dense. 

Grenfell (O. G. Blayney). — Same details as oat variety trial. Sown 
with Aussie 29th May; seed 80 lb. Season very adverse and germination 
•and growth patchy, making results of little practical value. 

Tyagong (C. L. Baker). — Soil, light sandy loam; cropped twenty years; 
mouldboard ploughed mid-September, disced February, scarified May. Sown 
-with disc drill 6th May and harrowed; Waratah at 73 lb. seed per acre. 
* Germination was poor and growth short, thin, and ripened prematurely. 

GreenetJiorpe (H. V. Gray). — Soil, red sandy loam; mouldboard ploughed 
•end October, springtoothed February and April. Sown with combine Jlst 
May, and harrowed; Waratah at 80 lb. seed per acre. Seed-bed rough, and 
germination patchy. Growth poor and spindly, and as comparable results 
‘Could not be obtained, it was deemed advisable to feed it offi 

Quandong (J. T. Hawick). — Soil, light red loam; cropped thirty years; 
disc ploughed September-October, harrowed end February, springtoothed 
twice May. Sown with drill 20th May and harrowed. Penny was the 
-variety sown at 60 lb. per acre. Gemination satisfactory and growth good 
-for the season. The lightest quantity of superphosphate gave the highest 
-yield, which is consistent with the previous season’s trial. 

Lockwood (S. E. Hash). — Soil, medium-light red loam; cropped fifteen 
years; box country; previous crop, oats; disc ploughed September; spring- 
toothed February, March, April and May. Sown with combine 22nd May 
and harrowed. Union was sown at 65 lb. per acre. The highest yield was 
“21 bushels 12 lb. with 98 lb. superphosphate, but the most economical was 
'84 lb., which yielded 20 bushels 44 Ih. per acre. ^ 
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Oat Manurial Trial. 

Brundah Creeh (G. E. Baker). — This was a trial with Mulga oats, apply- 
ing superphosphate Tersns M17 at 80 lb. per acre. Soil, light loam ; mould- 
board ploughed August, scarified October, early May. Sown 16th May, 
Eainfall was very light, only 6.65 inches for fallow period and 4.85 inches 
for the growing period. Owing to patchy germination and poor growth the 
plots were not harvested separately. They yielded 6} bushels per acre. 


Wheat Seeding Trial. 

Tyagong (Powderley Bros.). — A seeding trial was made at this centre 
with Bobin. The cultivation details are same as for the wheat variety trial. 
The yields were as follows : — 

Seed per acre. Yield, 

lb. bus. lb. 

90 16 40 

60 13 39 


Wheat for Hay Variety Trial. 

A trial of wheat varieties for hay was sown on the property of Mr. W* 
Burns, Goongirwarrie, Carcoar. The cultural details are given above 
(wheat-for-gTain variety trials). The following yields were obtained: — 


Variety. 

Cadia ... 
Cleveland 
Canimbla 
Yandiila King 
Turvey 


Yield. 

t. c\ Q. lb. 

2 13 0 4 

2 11 1 7 

2 5 2 24 

2 4 3 11 

2 3 3 4 


Cleveland has been the standard variety in the locality for some years. 
Oadia, which outyielded it also last year, may probably supplant Cleveland 
as a hay variety. 


Yields of Oat Variety Trials. 


Variety. 

o 

:Eulimore 
(W. 3. Brad- 
ford). 

|l 

6 

P. 

% 

Tyagong | 

(Joyce Bros.), j 

1 

Eugowra 
(F. MuUigan). 

1 

hV, 

1® 

SB 

Ilf 

■s.* 

.g 

1® . 
W 

fi 



bus. lb. 

bus, lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus, lb. 

Mulga 


16 29 

13 24 

... 

19 21 

21 30 

20 10 

... 

22 27 

22 21 

Buddah ... 


le 28 

IS 15 

... 

15 12 

16 4 

23 0 


15 25 

22 15 

Oidgee 


13 21 

16 12 

29 18 

13 26 

... 

*•« 

22 24 

21 36 

21 17 

Palestine ... 


13 26 1 

... 

... 

17 24 

18 5 

28 22 

... 

15 30 


Belar 


... 

... 

30 0 


22 10 


28 28 



KelsaFs ... 


10 10 

16 32 

... 







Myall 



... 

... 


19 0 

22 30 




Xi^hlan ... 



... 

30 18 


19 30 

... 

26*20 



Guyra 



... 

31 24 




22 14 



Al^riaar ... 


... 


37 20 


«*« 

.*» 

25 19 



White Tartarian 

i 


... 

10 31 

i 

... 


... 

... 

... 
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Yields of Superphosphate Manurial Trials with Wheat. 



Greene- 
thorpe 
(Q. David- 
son). 

Lockwood 
(S. Nash). 

GrenieU 
(J. T. 
Hawick). 

Tyagong 
(C. L. 
Baker). 

Grenfell 
( 0. G. Blay- 
ney). 

Greene - 
thorpe 
(Barr Bros.) 

Cumnocfe 
<G. L, 
McLareu)^ 

Variety 

Yandilla 

King. 

Union. 

Penny. 

Waratah. 

Aussie. 

Waratah. 

Waratah. 

Superphosphate per 






bus. lb. 

bus. lb* 

acre — 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

' lb. 








5(i 


18 35 

16 36 


i 


... 

70 



16 30 


10*34 1 

10*”7 1 

16*”8 

84 

34* *42 

20 44 

12 37 

io”*o 

11 22 

11 0 

98 


21 12 


10 40 

10 20 

11 46 

14**30 

112 

38” *0 




10 52 

12 25 

140 

39 8 




... 

... 

... 


Wheat Diseases. 

The most prevalent fungus disease with wheat was flag smut, which 
seriously affected the yield of many varieties. Nabawa still proved itself to 
be very resistant, and others showing quite a measure of resistance rrere 
Ford and Exquisite, and to a less extent Eiverina, Cookapoi, Gullen and 
Eajah. Varieties of Federation parentage suffered most from this disease. 

Foot-rot was present to some extent, but probably much of the damage 
attributed to this disease was caused by the late heavy frost in October. 

Summary. 

Wheat Varieties . — In considering the behaviour of wheat varieties this 
season, two important factors must be taken into consideration, nameb", (1) 
the extremely low rainfall throughout both the fallow and the growing 
periods, and (2) the prevalence of flag smut. These factors are the prin- 
cipal bugbears of wheat-growers, and coming simultaneously, while disast- 
rous to the farmers, were particularly valuable in determining the value 
of varieties. 

Probably the outstanding features of these trials are the failure of 
Waratah to stand up to its reputation of previous years and the success 
of Bobin, Eajah and Kabawa. There is no doubt that the former is due 
not to the inability of Waratah to withstand droughty conditions, but to its 
susceptibility to flag smut. This was evidenced in the trials at Toogong, 
Lockwood and Tyagong, where flag smut was very light in attack and 
Waratah yielded very well. On the other hand it is probable that the 
success of Is’abawa was due chiefly to its immunity from the disease. ; 

The most interesting result is the excellent performances of E^'ah md, 
Bobin. In eight trials through the district (eliminating those where 
damage was variable and the yields hardly compatable), 
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Waratah, Nabawa and Bobin were sown under identical conditions, Eajah 
gave the highest yield at four, second highest at one, and third at one 
centre; Bobin was first at three centres, second at three and third at one; 
IsTabawa second at two, and third at three, while Waratah was third highest 
at three centres. In one locality Bald Early outyielded these four varieties, 
although Bobin was only a few pounds lighter. 

Bobin is undoubtedly a wheat of high yielding capacity, and its behaviour 
under the adverse conditions experienced proves its drought resistance, 
particularly owing to its susceptibility and the prevalence of flag smut. 
'The grain of Bobin, however, was generally pinched and not nearly so 
attractive as Waratah, ISTabawa or Rajah. Last year’s experience also 
showed this variety to be badly susceptible to stem rust. 

Rajah evidently combines drought resistance with appreciable flag smut 
resistance, and is likely to be a very useful variety. It stools well, has good 
straw and matures a nice sample of grain. It is susceptible to rust, but the 
grain does not pinch to the same extent as Bobin. 

Duri, which has done well in previous years, was also very good. It was 
•tried at five centres and outyielded Waratah at four, and was only beaten 
by Rajah and JSTabawa for first place at two localities. It is worthy of 
'greater prominence than it receives. 

Riverina gave the highest yield at Lockwood, and at the neighbouring 
•centres, Billimari and Toogong, it yielded very well. Where conditions 
were more severe as regards rainfall at Tyagong, it gave the lowest return 
in two trials. 

The yields of the late maturing varieties were very uniform, the most 
■prominent being Yandilla King, Marshall’s ITo. 3, Penny and Canimbla. 
Exquisite yielded well, but the grain was a poor sample and did not weigh 
heavily. 

The mid-season varieties, on the other hand, varied considerably in yield, 
lord and Duchess gave the best results. The former is flag smut resistant, 
has much to recommend it, and is worthy of extended trial. Duchess is 
subject to disease, and unless conditions are favourable does not mature 
a nice sample of grain. The short-strawed Kizain, Union and Gallipoli 
have, like Federation, suffered in the last few years by comparison, owing 
chiefly to their susceptibility to diseases, and cannot be recommended for 
‘general use in the central-western district. 

Manunal Eix^erimenis . — ^Despite the dryness of the season the heaviest 
•applications of superphosphate gave the highest returns. It is, however, not 
advisable to attach too much importance to the yields obtained this season 
o.wiug to the light rainfall. Previous years’ experience was, however, more 
or less substantiated, and for lypical wheat soils in the district the most 
economical application is probably about 80 lb. per acre. 
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Oat Varieties . — The season was a particularly bad one for oats, except 
in late districts, where considerable benefit resulted from the IsTovember 
rainfall. Mnlga was the most consistent variety. At three centres where 
it was sown in comparison with Bnddah, Gidgee and Palestine it gave the* 
highest yield. In another locality it was ontyielded by Palestine, and in 
another by Belar, coming second in yield at the latter. Gidgee did not 
yield up to its reputation for drought resistance, and was most successful 
in the Eugowra district. 

Palestine is a very short-strawed variety, and it was particularly so this 
season, being harvested with difficulty. It will probably be the most 
serious rival to Mulga for grain in more favourable seasons. Belar was 
tried at three centres, and gave the highest yield at two. It is a mid- 
season variety, which stools and yields well even under dry conditions, has 
an excellent quality straw and attractive grain, and could with advantage 
be sown much more extensively. 


Western District (Northern Section). 


B. W. MoBL4.BMII), H.D.A., Manager, Coonamble Experiment Farm. 

During 1929 cereal experiments were conducted by the following farmers- 
in co-operation with the Department: — 

Mrs. Worrell, “Erenhri,’’ Kenebri. 

T, A. Butler, “Eyheen/* Teridgerie. 

E. Jolins, “IJle Wallen,” Baradine. 

C. L. Keeping, ‘‘Ouinema,” Bugaldie. 

H. E. Duncan, ‘‘Hill Crest,** Coonabarabran. 

M. B. Eedden, XJlamambri, Coonabarabran. 

Owing to the seed not being available the plots on the following farmers^ 
properties did not benefit by the excellent conditions which prevailed at 
the beginning of the month: — ^Mrs. Worrell, ‘"'Erenbri,” Kenebri; T. A. 
Butler, “^Tlyheen,'’ Teridgerie; and C. L. Keeping, ‘‘Guinema,'’ Bugaldie. 
This resulted in a total failure at the first mentioned, and very poor returns 
from the other two. Early-sown crops on the same properties stripped 
over six bags per acre, which clearly demonstrates the paramount import- 
ance of sowing at the correct time. This is an aspect which, in this district, 
makes all the difierence between success and failure. 

The Season. 

Adverse conditions were experienced in all the districts during the grow- 
ing period, but early-sown crops, which derived Ml benefit from the good 
autumn rains, produced good yields. With the exception of the Kenebri 
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plots good germinations "were obtained, but whereas the early-sown crops 
were well enough established to withstand the extremely dry period which 
prevailed during May, June and July, when only 182 points were received, 
the growth of the late-sown crops was seriously retarded. 

Good rains were received in the late summer and autumn, resulting in 
the well-fallowed lands coming to the fore. The chief limiting factor, 
however, was the shortage of moisture during the active period of growth, 
while severe frosts in J une and J uly had a further adverse in£uence on the 
yields. 

The rainfall at several centres was: — 


1929. 

Teridgerie. 

Baradine. 

Coonabara- 

bran. 

January 




118 


February 



‘ 

130 


March 




146 

6 

April 
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3 

May 




68 


June 



i’oi 

37 

r® 

July 



56 

77 

«3 

August 



118 

124 


September 



112 

103 


October 



170 

138 


November 



359 

171 


December 




125 


Totals ... 

... 

... 

V* 

14-03 in. 

... 


Cultural Details. 

Teridgerie - — ^Red loam; ploughed, July 1928, combined August, harrowed 
three times during the summer and again in April. iSown with combine 12th 
May, 45 lb. seed per acre, one plot of Clarendon receiving 66 lb. of super- 
phosphate per acre. All the varieties gave light returns, Riverina and Buri 
heading the list. Although no difference was apparent in the manured plot 
of Clarendon the ultimate yield showed an increase of 2 bushels in favour 
of the unmanured plot. 

Baradim . — ^Red to chocolate basaltic loam; cropped wheat, 1928; stubble 
burnt December and immediately ploughed; combined and then harrowed 
, six times prior to sowing on the 29th and 80th April; wheat 60 lb. per 
acre and oats at bushels; one plot of Clarendon wheat received 56 lb. 
superphosphate per acre. 

Three wheat varieties were sown on non-fallowed, light sandy soils, the 
land being ploughed just prior to sowing, which was done at the same time 
as the main variely triah Germination in ail tibie wheat plots was good, 
||;ut some varieties were too thick, particularly Riverina, which produced 
crc^ where thinly sown. All varieties were tipped, but Clarendon 
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was rather more seriously affected than the others. Bobin was later and 
although only fairly good looked the most promising. 

Coonabarabran (H. R. Duncan). — ^Light, sandy loam; not cropped for 
xhe past eight years; disc ploughed August, 1928; combined Bebruary and 
March. Sown with IJnion in early April with the combine at 45 lb. of 
seed per acre. One plot received 1 cwt. of gypsum, another 56 lb. basic 
superphosphate, three plots received dressings of 84, 66 and 42 lb. super- 
phosphate respectively, and two, dressings of 84 and 56 lb. of Ephos 
phosphate respectively. 

The oat variety trial received the same cultural treatment as the wheat, 
the seed being sown in early April in a moist, compact seed-bed. One plot 
of Guyra was treated with 56 lb. superphosphate per acre. 

All the manured plots looked in finer condition than the unmanured, the 
heavier applications better than the light, while the gypsum plot was the 
most promising. The growth of the manured plots was probably forced 
during the early stages and the subsequent dry weather and heavy frosts 
caused a greater setback than in the case of the unmanured. 

All the oats were badly frosted, particularly the Mulga, much of which 
did not recover. Guyra was the most promising variety ; the late maturers 
generally looked better than the early ones. 

Eenebri, — Light, sandy soil; first crop, 1928; disc ploughed 4J inches 
deep Eebruary, 1929; moisture good; worked with the combine three 
times (March, April and May). Sown with the drill at 50 lb. per acre 14th 
May; one plot of Clarendon received superphosphate at the rate of 1 cwt. 
per acre. All plots were very poor, the heads being tipped and burnt off 
owing to the extremely dry season. “No difference could be observed between 
the manured and unmanured plots; results would doubtless have been 
obtained if early sowing had been possible. 

Bugaldie. — ^Dark, heavy loam; well fallowed; ploughed December, disc 
cultivated three times — January, Eebruary and April. Sown 11th to 13th 
June, one plot of Clarendon being treated with superphosphate at the rate 
of 66 lb. per acre. Bio falls of any consequence were received until August- 
All the plots were badly burnt off but the oats seemed to withstand the 
-drought better than the wheat. Ho difference could be observed in the 
Clarendon manured and unmanured plots. Harvested 6th and 7lh. Decem- 
ber with an auto-header; yields very light. 

Coonabarahran (M. D. Redden). — ^Eed, basaltic loam; new land; ploughed 
September, 1928, stiff-tine cultivated February, 1929, harrowed early Ap;rE 
and again early in May just before sowing. Sown with combine 14th- 
16th May; 60 lb. seed. IJnion wheat was used in the manurial trial with 
applications of superphosphate at 84, 66 and 42 lb, per acre. In the variety 
trials Penny was outstanding, while, in the manurial plots the , 

applications gave proportionately increased yields, > 
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Wheat Variety Trials. 

The difference in the yields of two Eirerina plots at Earadine is worthy 
of note, especially as the lighter soil was not fallowed and only ploughed 
immediately prior to sowing. The lighter clasL^s of soil throughout the 
district gave 50 to 100 per cent, better yields than the heavier soils. 

Waratah was fairly consistent in all the trials; it does well in this 
district when sown early. Cleveland and Currawa, as in previous years, 
retained their reputations in the cooler parts of the district and can be 
strongly recommended for early sowing. 

IlTabawa and Bobin have yielded consistently well in all the districts 
and are recommended as midseason varieties. Nizam, Union and Duri 
gave very promising results where sown. 

The experiments have again demonstrated that the late maturera are 
the most suitable for the Ooonabarabran and Bugaldde districts, while the 
midseason and early vai'ieties are more suited to the Baradine district. 


Yields of Wheat Variety Trials. 


Variety. 

Baradine. 

Bugaldie. 

Coonabara* 

bran. 

Teridgerie. 




bus. 

lb. 

bus. 

lb. 

bus. 

ib. 

bus. 

ib. 

Clarendon 



6 

25 

3 

30 



7 

35 

Canberra 



9 

0 

3 

0 

19 

42 

7 

56 

Bobin 



14 

51 

6 

0 

29 

38 

«... 


Duri 



9 

58 

4 

0 



10 

0 

Gluyas Early 



11 

34 





6 

20 

l^abawa 



10 

55 

7 

0 

29 

66 

.... 


Hizam 


... 

11 

30 







Eiverina 



6 

17 

.... 




10 

26 

Eiverina* 



9 

57 

.... 




.... 


Aussie 



.... 


4 

30 

27 

39 

.... 


Cadia 





4 

0 

21 

36 

.... 


Ourrawa 


. .. 

.... 


5 

0 

30 

19 

.... 


Hard federation 



,,, , 


4 

0 



5 

*23 

Benny 


... 

.... 


6 

0 

33 

0 

.... 


Waratah* 


. .. 

12 

5 

4 

30 

22 

0 

6 

*47 

"Union* 


... 

11 

7 

6 

0 



.... 


Wandilia 


... 




•« 

27 

’ 0 

.... 


Cleveland 



.... 

.. 



26 

17 



Florence 

... 


.... 

•• 

.... 

1 

.... 


’4 

*‘50 


• On non-fallowed light sandy soil 


Fertiliser Trials. 

Small manurial trials were conducted in conjunction with the variety 
trials at four centres, Clarendon being used in each case with a dressing 
of 56 lb. of superphosphate per acre. As, however, the trials at Kenebri 
were, a total failure and the results at Bugaldie extremely poor, no conclusive 
. data could be obtained from these centres. At Baradine there was a very 
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sligilt increase in favour of the manured plot, while at Teridgerie the 
application of 56 lb, superphosphate per acre resulted in a decreased yield 
of 2 bushels per acre (as compared with the unmanured plot). At Coona- 
harabran (H. R. Duncan) a small trial was conducted in conjunction with 
the oat variety trial; one plot of Guyra receiving 56 lb. superphosphate per 
acre gave an increased yield of 2i bushels. 


Yields of Fertiliser Trials with Wheat. 


Fertiliser per acre. 

Coonabarabran. 

D. Hedden 

H. Duncan. 

No manure ... ... 

bus. lb. 
15 24 

bus. lb. 

25 0 

Ephos phosphate 56 lb 


25 0 

„ 84 ,, ... 


21 26 

Superphosphate 42 ... 

16 40 

20 0 

» 56 

19 0 

21 32 

„ 84 

24 48 

19 0 

Basic superphosphate, 56 lb 


17 35 

Gvpsum, 1 cwt 

1 

i 

25 26 


Oat Variety Trials. 

Yields throughout were very light, even in the more favoured districts; 
all the early-maturing varieties were seriously affected by the severe frosts, 
large areas of Mulga in the Coonabarabran district being killed, while 
Algerian was badly damaged by a windstorm just prior to harvesting. At 
Ooonabarabran Guyra showed up to the best advantage; it withstood the 
frosts well and produced the best growth for winter green feed. 

Experience in this district has indicated that the early varieties will 
only be useful for grazing until late in the season; they should then be 
allowed to mature grain. This will induce tillering and to a large extent 
prevent lodging. 


Yields of Oat Variety Trials. 


Variety. 

Baradine. 

Bugaldie. 

Coonabarabran 
(H. B. Duncan). 

Teridgerie. 

Guyra 

bus. lb. 

21 10 

bus. lb, 

10 0 

bus. lb. 

16 23 

bus, lb. 
13 13 

Mulga 




10 11 

Gidgee 



17 6 

11 4 

Sunrise ... 



9 24 

11 23 

Algerian " 

11 19 



13 7 


Belar 



13 23 


Buddah ... 




14 0 


Xachlan 





13 5 
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South-western District. 

G. NICHOLSON, Agricultural Instructor* 

The following tLiity-five farmers co-operated with the Department in con- 
ducting wheat and oat experiment plots in this district for the season, 1929-30; — 

Wheat Variety and Manurial Trials. 

G. P. Cireutt, “TTabba/* Lake Gargelligo. 

T. W. Turner, “Kia Ora/^ Lake Gargelligo. 

Franklin and Cooke, “Sunset,” Burgooney. 

H. J. Harle}", “Wattle Park,” Tullibigeal. 

G. A. Wallace, “Banool,” Weja. 

J. McMahon, “Glen-Aire,” XJngarie. 

B. N. Johns, “Wollongough,” tJngarie. 

B. & J. Gagie, “Spy Hill,” West Wy along. 

W. Cashmere, “Weeroona,” Hillston. 

T. H. Emery, “Wanganui,” Merriwagga. 

H. S. Barrow, Bunda, via Hillston. 

Grant Bros., “Gunyah,” Erigolia. 

P. E. Schmidt, “Mountain View,” Weethalle. 

W. Hubbard, “Oreggie-Lea,” Tallimba. 

G. Gow, “Hughendon,” Barellan. 

H. T. Manning, “Bavenstone,” Barellan. 

A. H. Jennings, Oolinroobie, via Barellan. 

P. Corcoran, “Weeroona,” Moombooldool. 

H. Sheldrieh, “Glenariff,” Ardlethan. 

B. W. Edis, “Prestonville,” Ariah Park. 

B. S. Adamson, Birnaseer, yia Junee Beefs. 

S. Kanaley, “Lynton,” Junee. 

H. Bumble, “Carinya,” Muttama. 

G. H. Coddington, “Bosebanlc,” Kingsvale. 

H. B. King, “Nangary,” Kingsvale. 

B. H. Thackeray, “Wootoona,” Young. 

Hobson Bros., “Glen-Lea,” Cunningar. 

P. CoelH, “Bindawalla,” Berendebba. 

Bate of Seeding Tests (Wheat). 

P. Corcoran, Weeroona, Moombooldool. 

B. W. Edis, “Prestonville,” Ariah Park. 

G. A. Wallace, “Banool,” Weja. 

H. S. Barrow, Bunda, via Hillston. 

T. H. Emery, Wanganui, Merriwagga, 

Franklin & Cooke, “Sunset,” Burgooney. 

H.* E. King, Nangary, Kingsvale. 

OuUivaiion Experiment. 

H. J. Harley, “Wattle Park,” Tullibigeal. 

Gypsum Trials. 

G. G. Ballantine, “Clifton,” Ariah Park. 

Oat Variety and Manurial Trials, 

J. Billon, “The Pines,” Tullibigeal, 

D. N, Johns, “Wollongough,” Ilngarie. 

A. H. Jennings, Oolinroobie, via Barellan, 

0. Joyner, “Tipperary,” Moombooldool, 

H. Sheldrieh, “Glenariff,” Ardlethan, 

E. Edwards, “AHambie,” Marinna. 

E, Lehmann, “Montrose,” Junee. 

E, H. Thackeray, “Wootoona,” Yoting. 

E, Penfold,. “EdaviEe,” Q,uandialla, 

H, Bumble, “Carinya, Muttama. 

J. E. Dodds, “Greeniaads,” Batlow, 
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The experiments were distributed over a wide area, ranging from the 
favoured South-western Slopes to the early and comparatively newly- 
settled areas on the South-western Plains. Although there were no complete 
crop failures, because of the poor yields no records are available from 
the following: G. P. Circutt, Lake Cargelligo; H. S. Barrow, Merriwagga; 
H. Sheldrich, Ardlethan; W. Cashmere, Hillston; P. Coelli, Berendebba; 
H. Penfold, Quandialla. 

The Season. 

The incidence of the rainfall and the total registrations for the fallow 
and crop periods place the season as one of the driest on record. Por the 
fallow period (June, 1928, to March, 1929) the rainfall was exceptionally 
meagre, total registrations averaging about 7 inches. Preceded by a dry 
winter, a welcome break occurred in July, but with few exceptions no 
further rain of any consequence fell until March. Ideal conditions pre- 
vailed during July for fallowing, but by mid- August the soil had dried 
out considerably; consequently later ploughed fallows were unsatisfactory. 
Because of the absence of rainfall few opportunities were provided for 
cultivating the fallows during the summer months; hence at seeding time 
they were mostly poorly compacted, resulting in an irregular moisture 
content in the seed-bed. The rains of March and April (the latter fell 
on 8rd and 4:th of the month) were insufficient to assure a good soaking of 
the seed-bed, and with the exception of sowings carried out immediately 
after the April fall, germinations were, in many instances, most irregular. 

Because of the incidence of the falls, the totals of rainfall for the growing 
period are most misleading. From early April until the first week of 
August no rains sufficiently heavy to induce germination fell, though they 
were helpful in keeping alive the wheat which had germinated. Had 
the April rain been delayed until late in May, in all probability the season, 
from a wheat-grower’s point of view, could have been regarded as highly 
satisfactory. Other than flooded country (autumn, 1928), the reserve of 
moisture stored in the subsoil was at a minimum and the crops were 
dependant largely upon what fell during the growing period. 

The acute position was relieved by good general rains early in August, 
but this was followed by dry, uitfavourable weather of seven weeks 
duration. When the position appeared almost hopeless, beneficial rain fell 
late in September and was supported by remarkably cool weather in October 
which was favourable to the growth of late crops and slow ripening of 
the wheat. 

The Young-Murrumburrah section — ^usually most favoured compared 
with adjoining districts — ^received only moderate falls in August and 
October. Partly on account of the heavy nature of the soil, the most severe 
conditions were experienced on the Bland. 

Late in October a particularly heavy frost occurred which did consider- 
able damage. Although a few experiment areas were slightly afieeted, the 
greater number escaped serious damage. 
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M otoring Economy is one of the most 
abused marketing phrases of the pre- 
sent day. 

Concrete facts, however, as applied to the 
Morris Minor, have definitely proved that 
running costs, including depreciation, can be 
assessed at approximately 2d. per mile. 

The Morris Minor models definitely provide 
the cheapest form of mechanical passenger 
and commercial transportation in the world 
to-day, creating a new standard of Perform- 
ance and Reliability plus Economy. 

Price 

Distributors for N^w South Wales : 

MORRIS (NEW SOUTH WALES) LTD. 

WILLIAM HOUSE. 101-111 WILLIAM STREET, SYDNEY 
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Cultqral Details. 

LaJce Cargelligo (T. W. Turner). — ^Medium-heavy red loam with a re- 
tentive clay subsoil; disc ploughed 34 inches in August, disced in October,, 
springtoothed in March and April and sown with a hoe drill on 16th April 
with 55 lb. seed and 56 lb. superphosphate. Patchy germination, not 
complete until August. 

Burgoonep (Franklin and Cooke). — Mixed niallee and pine; light, deep,, 
loam — ^green virgin land ; mouldboard ploughed 3 inches in August, spring- 
toothed in April. Sown with disc drill on 17th April with 60 lb. seed and 
56 lb. superphosphate. Wheats burnt off severely due to loose, open 
character of the soil. 

Tulliligeal (H. J. Harley). — ^Medium-hea\y red loam; disc ploughed 
4 inches in June, springtoothed in November, scarified in April. Sown with 
hoe drill on 25th April with 55 lb. seed, 56 lb- superphosphate. Yields 
reduced 60 to 65 per cent, by hail damage. 

Tullibigeal (J. Dillon). — Medium, deep red loam; skim ploughed Z 
inches in September, springtoothed in April. Sown with combine on 25th 
April with 50 to 60 lb. seed and 56 lb. superphosphate. Patchy germination 
and irregular ripening; oats shelled badly in heavy storm. 

^W€}a (G. A. Wallace). — ^Medium-heavy deep brown loam; scarified 3i 
inches in July, 3 inches in October, and 2 inches in March. Sown with 
combine on 27th April with 60 lb. seed and 56 lb. superphosphate. Irregular 
and faulty germination, not complete until August. 

Ungarie (J. McMahon). — ^Deep medium-heavy red loam; three crops 
previously. Disc ploughed 84 inches in July, harrowed in September, 
springtoothed in September and March. Sown with combine on 24th 
April — 65 Ib. seed and 56 lb. superphosphate. Patchy germination. 

TJngame (D, Johns). — ^Heavy brown clay, pug subsoil; two crops 

previously; previous crop Sudan grass. Mouldboard ploughed 34 inches 
in July, scarified in September, harrowed in March, scarified xn'April and 
harrowed. Sown with hoe drill in dry seed-bed on 2’6th April ; wheat, 50 lb. 
seed and 56 lb. superphosphate; oats, 60 lb. seed. Protracted germination. 
Oats shelled freely. 

West Wyalong (D. and J. Gagie). — ^Medium to medium-heavy brown 
loam, with good clay subsoil; old cultivation; mouldboard ploughed 4 
inches in August, springtoothed in October, February, March and April. 
Sown with hoe drill on 29th April with 65-70 lb, seed and 84 lb. super- 
phosphate. 

Hillstoii (W. Cashmere). — Heavy brown clay loam, plain country? 
previous crop wheat, 1925; mouldboard ploughed 34 inches in August. 
Sown with combine on 9th April with 50 lb. seed and 56 ib. superphosphate* 
Germination satisfactory but burnt off severely in July and then fed ofiE* 

Merriwagga (T. H. Emery). — ^Deep, light red loam, mixed mallee and 
box; first crop, 1928, a failure; scarified in April. Sown with disc drill 
on 8th April with 45 lb. seed and 56 lb, superphosphate* Satisfactory 
germination but burnt off badly in July., 
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Erigolia (G-rant Bros.)* — ^Mediiim-heaTy red loam, green virgin land; 
mouldboard ploughed inches in September, harrowed in February, 
springtoothed in April. Sown with combine on 18th April with 60 lb. 
seed and 56 lb. superphosphate. Protracted germination, not complete 
until August. ISfew land, failed to withstand the dry season. 

WeetJiaUp (F. E. Schmidt). — ^]l>fedinm-heavy red loam; two crops pre- 
viously; mouldboard ploughed 3 inches in June, harrowed in July, scarified 
in August, springtoothed in October, February and April. Sown with 
combine on 19th April with 50-60 lb. seed and 58 lb. superphospate. 

TalUmla (W. Hubbard). — Medium to medium-heavy brown loam; old 
cultivation; mouldboard ploughed 3 inches in July, springtoothed in 
September, harrowed in October, springtoothed in March. Sown with 
combine on 23rd April with 65 lb. seed and 56 lb. superphosphate. Pro- 
tracted and faulty germination. 

Barellan (G. Gow). — ^Heavy brown friable, self-mulching clay; (‘Id 
■cultivation; scarified 3J inches in June and 3 inches in August, harrowed 
in April. Sown with combine on 2nd May, 50-55 lb. seed and 56 lb. 
superphosphate. Flooded country. 

Barellan (H. T. Manning). — ^Medimn-heavy red loam; old cultivation; 
disc ploughed Bii inches in June, springtoothed and harrowed in October, 
springtoothed in May. Sown with combine on 24th May with 70 lb. seed 
and 84 lb. superphosphate. Protracted and unsatisfactory germination. 

Oolinroohie (A. H. Jennings). — ^Medium red deep loam; ten crops pre- 
viously; mouldboai’d ploughed 4 inches in July, springtoothed in August, 
harrowed in September, springtoothed in February and March. Sown with 
hoe drill on 1st May with 60 lb. seed and 84 lb. superi)hosphate. Burnt oft 
severely. 

Moomhooldool (P. Corcoran). — ^Eed light sandy raallee; old cultivation; 
mouldboard ploughed 35 inches in July, springtoothed in February and 
April. Sown with disc drill on 22nd April with 45 lb. seed and 112 lb. 
superphosphate. Yield affected by late frosts. 

Moombooldool (0. Joyner). — ^Eed light sandy mallee; two crops pre- 
viously; mouldboard ploughed 35 inches in July, harrowed in August, 
springtoothed in February. Sown with combine with 60 lb. seed and 84 lb. 
superphosphate. Irregular maturity; oats shelled freely. 

Ariah Parh (D. W. Edis). — ^Medium deep red loam, good clay subsoil 
at 18 inches; five crops previously; mouldboard ploughed 4 inches in June, 
springtoothed in August, scarified in February, springtoothed in April. 
Sown with combine on 20th May with 75 lb. seed, 84 lb. superphosphate. 
Union badly affected with flag smut. 

Aridh Path (G. G. Ballantine). — ^Brown shallow, heavy clay, stiff pug 
subsoil at 3 inches; disced 35 inches in June, springtoothed in February, 
harrowed in March, scarified in April and May, harrowed in June, Sown 
with hoe drill on 4th June with 75 lb. seed and 112 lb. superphosphate. 

Dimmeer (B. S. Adamson). — ^Heavy red loam, good clay subsoil at 5 
inches; mouldboai:d ploughed 4 inches in August, springtoothed in October 
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and April. Sown with combine on 20th April with 75 lb. seed and 84 lb. 
superphosphate. Protracted and irregular germination. 

Jimee (S. Kanaley). — ^Medium -heavy granitic red loam; old cultiyation; 
mouldboard ploughed 4 inches in September, harrowed in October, scarified 
in April. Sown with disc drill on 7th Xay. Protracted and irregular 
g-ermination. 

Marinna (E. Edwards). — ^iMedium red loam, clay subsoil at 5 inches;, 
old cultivation; mouldboard ploughed 4J inches in June, harrowed in 
August, springtoothed in October, January, February and April. Sown 
with disc drill on 9th May with 60 lb. seed and 60 lb. superphosphate. 
Gidgee broke down badly and shelled freely. 

Jimpe (F. Lehmann). — Medium-heavy red loam; old cultivation; mould- 
board ploughed 4 inches in June, harrowed in September and January, 
springtoothed in March and April. Sown with combine on 29th May with 
60 lb. seed. 

Muitama (H. Eumble). — ^Deep light brown friable loam; old cultivation;: 
previous crop wheat, 1926; mouldboard ploughed 4 inches in August, 
harrowed in September, springfoothed in ETovember and April. Sown 
with disc drill on 13th May with 70 lb. seed and 84 lb. superphosphate. 
Slightly frost affected. 

Kings vale (G. H. Coddington). — ^Light, friable, deep brown loam; old. 
cultivation ; motildboard ploughed 4 inches in August, harrowed in October, 
springtoothed in ITovember, February and April. Sown with combine on 
15th May with 60 lb. seed and 84 lb. superphosphate. Yield of Duchess 
considerably reduced, due to frost. 

Kingsvale (H. B. King). — Light granitic brown loam; old cultivation;, 
mouldboard ploughed inches in August, harrowed in September, spring- 
toothed in 'November, harrowed in January, disced in February, scarified 
in May. Sown with disc drill on 16th May with 75 lb. seed and 56 lb. 
superphosphate. 

Young (B. H. Thackeray). — ^Medium granitic brown loam, good clay 
subsoil at 6 inches; old cultivation; previous crop wheat, 1926; mouldboard 
ploughed 4 inches in September, harrowed in October, scarified in hTovem- 
ber and January, harrowed in February, scarified in May. Sown with 
hoe drill on 10th May with wheat, 70 lb. seed and 84 lb. superphosphate: 
oats. 60 lb. seed and 56 lb, superphosphate. Slightly frost affected. 

Gtmningar (Hobson Bros.). — ^Medium granitic brown loam, clay at 6 
inches ; old cultivation ; mouldboard ploughed 4i inches in August, harrowed 
in October, springtoothed in February, harrowed in March, springtoothed 
in April and May. Sown with disc drill on 14th May with 70 lb. seed 
and 84 lb. superphosphate. Protracted germination, unsatisfactory stand. 

Bailoio (J* E. Dodds). — ^Bed volcanic loam; previous crop oats, 1928; 
skim ploughed in January, harrowed; seed and superphosphate ploughed 
in 3 inches. Sown 31st May with 120 lb. seed and 112 lb- superphosphate^ 
Poor stand due to severe frosts kilUng seedling plants. 
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Cultivation Methods. 

Although at some centres the yields were disappointing, some interesting 
comparisons can he drawn, demonstrating the value of timely cultivation* 
For example, the plots at Weethalle and Erigolia, 20 miles apart, were 
•sown within a day of each other. At Weethalle the plots, ^ on early 
ploughed fallow (third crop) and cultivated to advantage, gave an average 
return of 16J bushels per acre, whereas at Erigolia, on late ploughed fallow 
the average was bushels. The total rainfalls for the growing period 
were: Erigolia T.41 inches and Weethalle 6.45 inches. The former had the 
advantage of an additional inch in April, but despite this the germination 
was unsatisfactory, due to a poorly compacted seed-bed. Messrs. Grant 
Brothers were working at a big disadvantage on green, virgin land, but the 
yields at Weethalle are an excellent example of what can be achieved with 
a minimum of rainfall on well-prepared fallow. 

The value of early winter cultivation with the object of conserving mois- 
ture in the soil during the hot, dry summer months is demonstrated by the 
results obtained on the property of Mr. G. Gow, of Barellan. The land in 
question was flooded during March, 1928, and with the exception of one 
fall in July, subsequent rains during the fallow period were insuflS.cient 
to even fornd a crust on the mulch. Although the rainfall for the growing 
period was only 6| inches the top plot yield was bushels per acre, and 
■even better results were obtained with an earlier-sown crop. 

The cultivation experiment conducted by Mr. H. J. Harley, Tullibigeal, 
■comprises four blocks. Unfortunately no reliable results ar*e available, 
l)ecause of severe hail damage. The yields were : 

Treatment. Yield, 

bus. Ib. 

No. 1 (Disc ploughed SJ inches June, scarified April) 5 12 

No. 2 (Disc ploughed 3i inches June, springtoothed November, scarified 

April) 5 16 

No. 3 (Scarified March and June, springtoothed November, scarified April) 5 24 
No. 4 (Scarified March, mouldboard ploughed 3i inches June, spring- 

toothed November, scarified April) ... 5 29 

The Varieties. 

In the early and mid-season class the outstanding and most consistent 
varieties have been Bobin, Gallipoli and Habawa. Bobin was sown at ten 
'Centres in the earlier districts, and compared with Waratah it (with one 
exception and that only a matter of a few pounds) proved to be the higher 
yieider. The most outstanding differences resulted when the plots yielded 
■six bags or better. For example at Ariah Park, West Wyalong, Ungarie, 
and Weethalle the average increased yield from Bobin as compared with 
Waratah was within 3 lb. of 5 bushels. The average results for the nine 
■centres, were: — 

bus. lb. 

Bobiu ... ... ,,, 14 9 

Waratah ... ' ... ' ' U 3 

la favour of IBohm ... ... ... ... ... 3 6 



Yields of Wheat Yariety Trials. 
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The previous season Bobin gave promising results, but proved rust-liable 
in the more favoured districts. On present performances it is superior to 
Waratab. Not only has it proved to be a heavier yielder, but the straw 
is stouter and less liable to lodge when well grown, the grain does not 
shell so readily and furthermore, while not immune, the variety exhibits 
greater resistance to flag smut than Waratah. 

In the federation class Gallipoli outyielded all others* Unfortunately 
it is highly susceptible to flag smut and therefore should be grown only 
on fallow considered to be reasonably free from infection. Compared with 


Federation or Union the following are the average results : — 




bus. 

lb. 

Gallipoli 

... 12 

52 

Federation or Union 

... 10 

40 

In favour of Gallipoli 

2 

0 


In the main wheat-growing belt of the south-west one of the most serious 
problems confronting the wheat-grower is the control of flag smut. The 
past three seasons have favoured the rapid spread of this disease, and 
should infection continue to increase at the same rate, the first ‘considera- 
tion in the selection of any variety will be its resistance to this disease. 
Many of our most valuable varieties are highly susceptible. Nabawa,. 
which has gained considerable prominence in crop competitions during the 
past season, has, however, proved highly resistant. Moreover, the returns 
have been very satisfactory, and it can be recommended with confidence 
for the earlier districts. It has yet to be proved that Nabawa will compare 
favourably with some of the older and tested varieties in a wet year. In 
the western section this is worthy of but scant consideration as dry seasons 
predominate. The important feature is that it has proved a hardy wheat 
under adverse conditions and resistant to disease. On the slopes, when 
good cultural methods are practised, flag smut is not a serious disease, and 
it is opOT^ to question if Nabawa is a serious lival to Tandilla King or 
Waratah. 

Geeralying (Gluyas x Huguenot), an early maturing variety intro- 
duced from Western Australia and reputed to be absolutely immune from 
flag smut, was tried at Wyalong and Toung. Although fairly free from 
infection in this respect it was not equal to Nabawa, and in yield did not 
compare favourably. 

Of lie later-maturing varieties, Penny, Ford and Exquisite did well, 
and tie two old standard varieties, Tandilla King and MarshalPs No. 3, 
were consistent bag fillers. Penny is moderatdy resistant to flag smut 
and does well .under somewhat dry conditions. It appears to favour the 
lighter soils. For the past three years it has proved to be the highest 
yielding varie'ty bn the light sandy mallee soils. Exquisite exhibits a 
tendency to pinch readily, and therefore favourable spring conditions are 
neceasary to mi^re maximum rethms. , Duchess, because of very brittle 
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-Straw, tends to choke in the comb of the header and is therefore out of 
favour. 

J^urther trials were conducted to compare the ITew South Wales and 
Victorian strains of Federation. The results were : 



Tuiiibigeal. 

XTngarie. 

BareUaa. 

Average. 


bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. ib. 

bus. lb. 

South Wales Strain 

6 29 

20 39 

25 29 

17 32 

Victorian Strain 

6 28 

19 48 

25 28 

i 

17 15 


Eesults for the previous season were slightly in favour of the Victorian 
strain, whereas this season the position was reversed. On the data available 
it would appear that as far as yield is concerned these two strains are of 
equal standing. 

Rate of Seedmg Trials. 

The results of this trial were inconclusive. In the drier districts and 
on the lighter soils a medium seeding (45 to 60 lb.) has given best returns. 
Provided the fallow is in reasonably good order and known to be com^ 
paratively free from yield-reducing weeds, a medium seeding is favoured. 
In an average season stooling is encouraged, and the heads, though fewer, 
are larger and better filled. On the other hand, should the season prove 
to be dry the chances of the crop ripening evenly are greater than when 
the stand is too thick, as there is then a tendency for the crop to hay ofi. 
In the more favoured districts and on land known to be weed infested, 
heavy seeding is advisable, as it tends to choke out weed growth. In this 
respect the results of the Kingsvale plots on old and dirty country are of 
interest. 

Manorial Trials. 

The wide variation in yield of the manurial plots is of particular interest ; 
more so in view of the fact that the season was an adverse one. The late 
rains, while of great value, undoubtedly favoured the no-manure and 
gypsum plots. By the end of September many of these appeared to be 
almost certain failures, but being more backward than the areas treated 
with superphosphate they derived considerably greater benefit from the 
favourable spring rains. 

The most striking results from heavy applications of superphosphate were 
obtained from crops grown on well-worked fallow. This feature was mone 
outstanding than usual, due no doubt to the scarcity of moisture— in a 
good season lack of cultivation may be partly compensated fer ^ 
generous supply of moisture. Provided the rainfall is 
superphosphate will help to compensate for scarcity of-moisteeTirl^s is 
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due to the development of a more robust and deeper-rooted plant. How- 
ever maximum returns from heavy manuring cannot be expected if the 
soil has been indifferently cultivated. 

Eliminating the low-yielding areas, the applications of 84 lb. and 112 lb. 
superphosphate gave the best returns, and the most striking results were 
obtained when the wheat was sown in a good seed-bed. 


Yields of Wheat Hanurial Trials. 



Superphosphate per Acre. 


No 

G-ypsum 

90 lb. 
per acre.. 


154 lb. 

1401b. 

112 lb. 

84 lb. 

56 lb. 

Manure. 

Lake Cargelligo (T. W. Turner 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb- 

— ^Federation) 

Burgooney (Franklin and 
&oke — ^Waratah) 
TulHbigeal (H. J. Harley — 

... 

... 

6 69 

6 50 

6 32 

... 

... 

... 

... 

3 23 

4 28 

4 23 

2 20 

... 

Waratah) 

Weja (O.H. Wallace — ^Wara- 

... 

... 

5 39 

5 35 

4 69 

5 33 

... 

tab) 

TJngarie (J. McMahon — ^Fed- 

... 

... 

9 60 

9 33 

9 9 

... 

... 

eration) 

Ungarie (D. W. Johns — ^Yan- 

... 

... 

18 16 

16 49 

16 66 

... 


dilla King) 

West Wyalong (D. and J. 

... 

... 

23 60 

23 13 

19 46 


... 

Gagie — Waratah) ... 

Meiriwagga (T. H. Emery — 

... 

... 

13 11 

11 40 

9 57 

... 

6 60‘ 

Yandhla King) 

Erigolia (Grant Bros. — ^Wara- 

... 

... 

4 40 

5 2 

4 64 

4 33 

... 

tah) 

Weethalle (F. E. Schmidt — 

... 

... 

6 41 

6 30 

6 0 

5 1 


Waratah) 

Tallimba (W. Hubbard— Fed- 

... 

... 

18 30 

17 45 

17 12 


... 

eration) 

Barellan (G. Gow — ^Federa- 

... 

... 

6 40 

6 66 

6 43 

... 

... 

tion) 

Barellan (H. T. Manning — 

... 

... 

33 32 

31 60 

26 29 

... 

26 2B 

Federation) 

Barellan (A. H. Jennings — 

... 

... 

11 13 

11 25 

9 45 

... 

... 

Waratah) 

Moombooldool (P. Concoran 

... 

... 

13 30 

11 0 

10 16 



— Currawa) 

Ariah Park (B, W. Edis — 

20 42 

16 57 

19 23 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Waratah) 

Bimaseer (B. S. Adamson — 

... 

... 

22 44 

21 16 

18 41 


... 

Yandilla King) ... 

Junee (S. Kanaley— Yandilla 

... 

... 

17 2 

16 28 

14 27 

... 

... 

King) 

Muttama (H. Bumble — ^Yan- 


... 

23 27 

21 40 

... 



diUa King) .... ... 

Kingsvale (G. H. Coddington 


... 

32 27 

30 8 

26 22 


... 

— Yandilla King) 

Young (B. H. Thackeray — 

... 

... 

34 26 

31 66 

27 23 

... 

... 

Yandilla K^) 

Ckmtn^ar (Hobson Bros. — 


... 

24 68 

21 26 

21 34 

... 


^fapdilla King) ... 

1 

... 

21 4$ 

20 18 

18 38 

... 
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Gypsum as a Fertiliser for WKeat. 

To test tlie Talue of gsrpsum as a fertiliser for Trlieat compared with 
superphosphate, trials were conducted at Ariah Park, Wy along and Barellan. 
During the early stages of growth the plots receiving a dressing of gypsum 
had every appearance of being unmanured, but the late rains favoured their 
development. 

The following yields were obtained in a test conducted on heavy clay 
soil on the property of Mr. G. Ballantine, Ariah Park, with the variety 
Waratah: — 


Treatment. 

1 ton gvpsum on 8th March, and 1 cwt.- superphosphate at sowing 

• »> JJ 59 »5 95 

1 cwt. gypsnm at sowing 

1 cwt. superphosphate at sowing 


Yield. ^ 
bus. lb. 
15 44 
15 2 

7 23 
11 54 


It is too early yet to state if, as a result of the heavy applications of 
gypsum, there has been any improvement in the texture of the soil. 


Manurial Trial with Oats. 

Due principally to second growth, which delayed harvesting, the oats 
shelled freely, hence increased yields as the result of manuring were not 
as striking as the previous season. 


Yields of Oat Manurial Trials. 


Manure per acre. 

D. If. Johns, 
Ungarie. 

1 

E. Lehmann, 
Montrose. 


bus. lb. 

bus. ib. 

Yo manure 

18 16 

18 14 

Superphosphate, 60 lb. ... 

20 25 

24 24 

M17, 90 lb 

23 38 

23 36 


The Oat Varieties. 

Patchy germination, late rains favouring prolific second growth, and 
boisterous weather prior to harvest, r^ulted in the oats shelling freely, and 
in consequence yields from some centres were disappointing. 

Gidgee, which yielded so well the previous year, did not do so well, due 
principally to the earlier growth breaking down badly before the crop was 
fit to harvest. Palestine, though not outstanding, yielded consistently and 
stood up well to the elements. It is very short in the straw, and therefore 
is mainly useful as a grain variety. Buddah, which comes into the same 
class as Mulga as a hay or grain variety, did not give very satisfactsojy 
results, though for grazing purposes it provides a good bulk of feed 
in the season. 
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Yields of Oat Variety Trials. 


Vaiiety, 

Maiinna 
(E. Edwards) 

Muttama 
(H. Rumble). 

Young 
(U. H. 
Thackeray). 

Colinroobie 
(A. H. 
Jennings). 

Tullibigeal 
(J. Dillon). 

Koombool- 

dool 

(0. Joyner). 


bus. 

lb. 

bus. 

lb. 

bus. 

lb. 

bus. 

lb. 

bus. 

lb. 

bus. 

lb. 

Algerian 

Bmr 

sa’ 

X5 

67 

50 

27 

17 

2^ 

’l7 

2^ 

37 

... 

... 

22* 

*39 

Buddah 


... 



25 

20 

18 

20 

9 

2 

16 

2 

Gidgee 

26 

9 

... 

... 

27 

10 

21 

22 

8 

35 

12 

8 

Guyra 

36 

7 

57 

8 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

«.* 


Kelsalls 

.. 



... 

... 

• ft* 

... 

... 

16 

9 

... 

... 

Lachlan 

38 

3 

49 

15 

... 

... 

••• 


... 


*.* 

... 

Mulga 


.... 

... 

... 

26 

3$ 

23 

34 

12 

26 

20 

6 

Myall 


>... 

... 

... 

23 

26 

... 

... 

9 

33 

20 

38 

Palestine 

30' 

4 

47 

25 

... 

... 

33 

28 

16 

20 


... 

Sunrise 


... 

... 


... 

... 

... 


6 

29 

16 

7 


Oats for Hay at Batlow* 

At Batlow lieaxy frosts during tlie winter months are too severe to 
permit of sowing oats late in the autumn after the potato crop has been 
harvested. In future, sowings will take place during the early spring. 
Heavy frosts during July and August raised a large percentage of the 
sprouted seed out of the ground, resulting in a thin stand. 

The yields were: — 



Variety. 

Yield. 




t. c. 

q- 

Buddah ... 

... 

1 6 

1 

Mulga 

... 

1 2 

0 

Sunrise ... 

... ... ... ... 

1 1 

0 

Guyra 

... 

0 18 

0 

Kelsalls ... 

... ... ... ... 

0 16 

2 

Gidgee ... 

... 

0 15 

0 


Yields of Kate of Seeding Trials (Wheat). 


i 

Seed per Acre. 

1i 

II. 

|s| 

l&S 

O'? 

i 

If 

P 

1 

A 

1 

.Irii 

•S 

i » 

76 lb. 

461b. 1 

30Ife. 1 

bus. lb. 

2l”39 

22 21 

bus. lb. 
20 11 

21 7 

20 42 

bus. lb. 

7 39 

9 20 

8 14 

bus. lb. 

4"36 

1 4 26 

i 

bus. lb. 

4*' 28 

4 27 

4 54 

bus. lb. 
21 33 
20 33 
19 18 
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Northern District. 


MARK H. REYNOLDS, H.D.A., Senior Agricultural Instructor. 


The following farmers co-operated with the Department in conducting 
trials with winter cereals in 1929 : — 


W. Bignall, Manilla. 

P. B. Pearson, Murroon. 

P. Page, Duri. 

Smith Pollock, Quirindi. 

I. Thornton, Currabnbula. 
G. Scholes, Garthowan. 
Forge & Sons, Oxley. 

W. Smith, Warrah Greek. 
G. Tongue, Loomberah. 

R. Winnett, Warrah Creek. 


A. H. Bielefeld, Duri. 

T. & D. Scott, Currabnbula. 
Pankhurst Bros., Attunga. 
M. Greenwood, Quirindi. 
Gallagher Bros., Garthowan. 
Wake Bros., Gowrie. 

W. H. Lye, Loomberah. 

S. R. Thrift, Park\ille. 

W. Bowen, Baldwin. 


The Season. 

The bounteous rain of February was deeply stored by the seK-mulehing 
soils which represent perhaps 50 per cent, of the arable land of the district, 
and also by those areas of the remainder (light red to grey loams, fine in 
texture and running together and settling down after rain) on which the 
fallow had been commenced prior to February. This was the second season 
in succession that abundant rainfall occurred in February. Early autumn 
is at times dry in this district, and when rainfall is sparse until the 
spring, the combination causes failure where earlier rains have not been 
conserved by a longer fallow. 

Bainpall Table. 


Effective Bainfali. 


Centre, 


During 

fallow. 

During 

growth. 

Total. 

Manilla (W. Bignall) 


Points. 

172 

Points. 

684 

Points. 

1,324 

Duri (A. H. Bielefeld ; Oat variety tiial) 

730 

1,250 

1,780 

Duri (A. H. Bielefeld; Wheat rate of seeding trial) 

985 

795 

1,780 

Murroou (P. B. Pearson) 

- ... ... 

9S5 

939 

1,924 

Ourrabubula {T. and D, Scott) 

- 

892 

781 

1,673 

Ourrabubula (J. Thornton) 

. ... 

407 

731 

1,576 

Loomberah (W. H. Lye; Wheat variety trial) 

940 

961 

1,901 

Loomberah (W. H. Lye; Bariev variety trial) 

952 

515 

1,467 

Loomberah (G. E. Tongue; Oat variet 
trial) 

y and fertiliser 

290 

799 

1,641 

Baldwin (W. Bomen) 


191 

490 

1,146 

Warrah Creek (R. Winnett) 


732 

1,325 

2,067 

Warrah Greek (W. SiJ.th) 


422 

1,493 

2,045 

Parkvfile (S. R. Thrift) 


640 

930 

1,570 

Garthowan {Gallagher Bros.) ... 


884 

890 

1,774 

Garthowan {G. Scholes) 


Nil 

890 

1,774 

Oxley (G. Forge and Sons) 


327 

940 

1,894 

Quirindi (Smith Pollock) 

« ... .. 

939 

675 

1,614 

Quirindi (M. Greenwood) 

. 

400 . 

447 
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After early April seeding conditions were unfavourable, due to lack of 
moisture in the seed-bed, and it was not until August that ample rains 
fell. As the result the plants stunted, and in a number of cases the seed 
malted, or remained dormant partly or wholly. The outcome was uneven 
ripening of the crops. The rainfall of mid-October and early ITovember 
caused rapid growth and serious stem rust damage in some crops, though 
those that got away in April were either free or but slightly damaged. 
The winter and early spring were the coldest for years, and frost damage 
occurred, especially on the level country. Flag smut reduced yields con- 
siderably, especially in Canberra, Hard Federation, Waratah, Canimbla, 
and Aussie, whereas ISTabawa, Wandilla, and Eiverina were mostly free 
to very slightly affected. Ourrawa and Pusa 4 were only a little more 
affected. Loose smut was too prevalent occasionally. 

Cultural Details. 

Manilla (W. Pignall). — The oat plots were on medium, deep, red soil, 
and the wheat plots on brown, slightly self-mulching, deep sedimentary 
soil; cropped for thirty years, wheat 1928; mouldboard ploughed late 
February when moist, harrowed 3rd April, cultivated mid-May, harrowed 
late May. Sown with a combine when soil was dry without fertiliser; 
oats on 25th April, wheat on 31st May. 

There was a good strike of oats spread over two months. Some of the 
wheats germinated in late Tune and early July, some malted and the 
balance appeared in early August; fed off lightly in early August to retard 
the portion that came away in June. Flag smut was fairly prevalent in 
Gallipoli and Improved Steinwedel. Stem rust showed commonly after the 
rain in October and November. The oats, free of disease, were harvested 
26th November ; wheats, harvested 3rd December were lean to pinched with 
Nabawa the best. A reduction in yield and quality, due to rust and hot, 
dry winds took place on about half the wheat plot — that portion which 
did not germinate until early August. 

Dun (A, H. Bielefeld). — The oat variety trial was on red, znedium, self- 
mulching soil, cropped since 1910 with wheat, unfertilised ; wheat in 1928 ; 
combined 4 inches on 21st January, harrowed 7th Febrxiary, combined 3 
inches 25th February, harrowed after rain in March. Sown with combine 
on 28th March, unfertilised, seed 45 lb. Fed off 15th to 23rd May, and 
again 21st to 28th June; little growth till early August. Harvested 12th 
November. 

A wheat rate-of-seeding trial was abandoned because of flag smut and 
stem rust damage. 

Murroon (F. B. Pearson). — The oat variety trial and the wheat fertiliser 
trial were on grey soil>, 6 inches over clay, the depth of ploughing trial 
on grey to light red soil 6 inches over clay, and the wheat variety trial 
on deep, black to grey and self-ruulcdiing, sedimentary soil from basalt; 
nof ’ cropped 1928 ; mouldboard ploughed 4 inches August, combined 
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Enjoy a 
Pressure 
Water 
Service 
in your 
Home. 


Model 205, 200 gatte. 
per hour. Price £30. 


■pOR a sum as low as £30 you can instal a Delco Light 
Pressure Water System in your country home. 

The Delco Light System operates from any electric supply, 
and pumps fresh, cool water with a pressure equal to any city 
supply — ^at the turn of a tap. 

If you are still using the old tank | |j |H^ T | 

or pump-handle-kerosene-tin method, I P®TJlk ] I 

write for Booklet A.C., and let us | - -J ' j 
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WARBURTON PRANKI, LtD. 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 

At the Government Farm Schools. 

SPECIAL FACILITIES ARE OFFERED AT 
HAWKESBURY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE AND THE EXPERIMENT 
FARMS FOR INSTRUCTION IN AGRICULTURE. 

Courses from 6 Months to 5 Years. 

Low Fees. Comfortable Aooommodation. Expert Tuition, 


HAWKESBUSY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, RICHMOND. 

ASSOCIATED WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF SYDNl'.Y. 

AGRICULT0HE DIPIiOMA OOURSB—s DAIRY DIPLOMA COURSE— 2 years. 

Carrying the respective academic distinctions H.D.A.” and “ H.D.D." 

Short Courses of la months on the ORCHARD^ and 6 months on DAIRYi PIGGERY, and 
POULTRY. Carrying certificates on examination. 

Each Course gives a well-adjusted combination of Field Practice with Class-room Tuition. 

Two Sessions per Year, beginning Uanuary and Uuiy, 

]p3 fBj 

(INCLUDING INSTRUCTION. BOARD AND LODGING) 

An Courses ... £16/10/- per Session. 


FARM SCHOOLS. 


WAGGA and BATHURST EXPERIMENT FARMS. 


The Student receives instruction la SOUND SYSTEMS of MIXED FARMING, 
and performs the work of each section of the Farm, including SHEEP, CROPS, DAIRY, 
ORCHARD, POULTRY, PIGGERY, CARPENTER’S and BLACKSMITH’S SHOPS. 


TWO YEAHS^ COURSE FOR FARM CERTiFtCATE. 

(INCLUDING INSTRUCTION, BOARD AND LODGING) 

First Tear, £20 ... Second Tear, £15 


TRANGIE EXPERIMENT FARM. 

Special la months' Course in SHEEP and WHEAT for advanced Students. 

Fee 

(INCLUDING INSTRUCTION. BOARD AND LODGING) 

£15. 


GLEN INNES EXPERIMENT FARM. 

Special le months* Course in PRACTICAL mixed Farming. 

Fee 

(INCLUDING INSTRUCTION, BOARD AND LODGING) 

£10 


FARM APPRENTICE SCHOOLS AT 
Glen Innes and Grafton. 

A practical course for TRAINING LADS FOR FARM WORK. 

The Apprentices are trained m FARM, DAIRY, or ORCHARD work, and 
receive Lectures and Demonstrations in CROP GROWING and the 
„ Rearing and Management of LIVE STOCK, etc. 

FREE TRAINING FOR APPROVED APPUCANTB. 


For further particulars, prospectuses, dfcc., 

apply to— G. D. ROSS, 

Under Secretary, 

Boat 36A, G.P.D., Sydney, Department of Agrioultare. 
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inches March, harrowed IQth April after rain. Sown with a combine; 
wheat variety trial on 27th April, oats on 30th April, fertiliser trial on 
17th May, and depth of ploughing trial on 19th April; oat variety trial 
and wheat depth of ploughing trial unfertilised, wheat variety trial fertilised 
with 56 lb. superphosphate per acre; seeding, wheat 45 lb., oats 40 lb. per 
acre. A good strike resulted on all plots, but rainfall was deficient until 
August. The variety trials were fed ofi for a short period in the latter 
part of July. After the rain of 24th October (120 points) stem rust was 
very prevalent in the variety trial, and the more so on the unfertilised 
than the fertilised plots of Canberra. After the 135 points of rain on 
10th ISTovember, the variety trial developed rust to a serious extent, and 
reduced a promised yield of 45 bushels to 15 bushels per acre. The remark- 
able increase from 84 lb. superphosphate with Canberra wheat was to a very 
slight extent aided by rust. The marked improvement of the fertilised 
plot was noticeable throughout. 

The yields in the wheat depth of ploughing trial with Aussie variety 
were; 4 inches, 13| bushels; 5i inches, 18 bushels. 

Gurrabubula (T. and B. Scott). — Soil, medium-heavy, slightly self- 
mulching, red, from shale and basalt; cropped over thirty-five years; disc 
ploughed 3J inches December, cross disc ploughed mid- January, combined 
3i inches early March, combined mid-April. Sown with a combine 6th 
August (without fertiliser in variety trial), seed at 60 lb. per acre, A good 
strike resulted, but a mild rust attack occurred in November, This late 
crop was of great promise until ten days before mature when it was partly 
hayed-off with hot winds, causing lean grain generally and pinching por- 
tion of the Eajah, (3-allipoli and Nabawa plots, and Wandilla to a less 
extent. 

JDuri (P. Page), — Soil, grey, light red, with red brown self-mulching 
at either end of the field; cropped over forty years without fertiliser; wheat 
1927, maize 1928; mouldboard ploughed 4J inches mid-February, harrowed 
28th February, combined 4 inches 18th March, combined inches Idth 
April, harrowed 13th May. . Sown with a combine 20th to 22nd May without 
fertiliser, seed 50 to 60 lb. per acre. A good strike resulted. In late 
October and early November the crop was badly affected with rust and 
this materially reduced the yield, the grain being pinched and light. 
Waratah was the best sample followed closely by Eanee. 

Aitunga (Pankhurst Bros.). — ^Soil,' medium, red, 6 inches over clay, from 
shale; cropped for ten years .without fertiliser; not ^cropped 1928; disc 
ploughed 2J inches early November;^ mouldboard ploughed 4 inches when 
moist on 11th March; the wheat section had a further combining in early 
May to kill weeds. Sown with a combine; oats 18th March at I to 1 bushel 
of seed per acre, wheat 301:h May at M lb. per acre, lioth without fertilii^r. 
A good strike; oats fed off bare in Jun^. Wl^l^t wks badly affect^ vdll 
stem rust in late October and early November; Penny and Wete 

most damaged, and Oanimbla least. ^ ^ ^ . 
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Quirindi (Smith Pollock). — ^For the rate of seeding trial with wheat, the 
soil was medium, black sedimentary; cropped over fifty years; oats in 
1928; rigid-tyned 4 inches early March. - Sown with a combine and drag 
harrow 3 inches deep 26th April, unfertilised. A good strike resulted from 
each seeding. The lighter seedings promised at least equally as well as 
the heavy. Comparable results were prevented by rabbits feeding ofi portion 
of the two heavier seedings, causing the maturing of these sections to be 
delayed ; rust affected them badly, reducing the yield. 

In the variety trial with wheat, the long seasoned varieties were located 
on black sedimentary soil; ploughed mid- January 6 inches, rigid-tyned 3i 
to 4 inches early April — both dry workings. Sown with a combine 3i to 
4 inches deep into moisture on 29th and 30th April with 50 lb. seed and 
unfertilised. 

The mid-season varieties were on black, heavy self-mulching soil from 
basalt; rigid-tyned 34 inches early January, late February and 22nd-23rd 
April. Sown 24th May (FTabawa, Gallipoli and Cadia on 2nd May). The 
crop was fed off mid- June ; rust and hot winds reduced the yields. Harvested 
5th December; Habawa produced the best quality and heaviest grain; the 
others were satisfactory, except Yandilla King which was pinched and not 
quite f.a.q., due largely to a portion which matured later and rusted 
more. 

Quirindi (M. Greenwood). — Soil, red grey, deep, medium, partly self- 
mulching, old sedimentary formation; wheat and oats in cross-sections in 
1928 ; rigid-tyned 34 inches mid-February and again 4 inches deep in early 
April. Sown with a combine, oats on 11th April at 38 lb. per acre, wheat 
on 1st August at 57 lb. per acre, no fertiliser. 

Ourralubula (I. Thornton). — Soil, medium, self-mulching, old sedi- 
mentary; wheat in 1928 not fertilised, a light crop; disc ploughed early 
March 3 to 4 inches, harrowed 10th March, combined 24 to 3 inches 15tli 
April. Sown with a combine 6th August with 50 lb. superphosphate per 
acre in dry soil. Bain shortly after sowing caused a good strike. The 
stooling was better in the 36 lb. plot and the density was about equal to 
the others; the growth was better on this plot. During October the plants 
over a considerable area were stunted by frost, but this did not affect the 
comparative test. The yields were: 

Seed per acre, 
lb, 

51 

65 

36 

Qarihowan (GaEagher Bros,).*— Soil, upland, grey to light red,, medium, 
from shale; wheat in 1928, unfertilised; mouldboard ploughed B inches 
late January, disced 34 inches 26th ApriL Sewn with a combine 4* , 
3£ay, seed 60 lb., no fertiliser. Harvested 28th Hovember. 


Yield. 

bus. 

104 

104 

104 
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Garthowan (C. Scholes). — Soil, upland, light red, medium, from shale; 
mouldboard ploughed 4 inches 7th April, springtoothed 3 inches lOth April. 
Sown 26th April with a springtoothed cultivator seed 45 lb., no fertiliser. 

Gowrie (Wake Bros.). — Soil, red brown, heavy, self -mulching from 
basalt; wheat in 1928, never fertilised; disc ploughed (portion mouldboard 
ploughed) 3i inches mid-February. Sown with a combine 14th May, seed 
^8 lb., no fertiliser; heavy harrowed day after sowing. Severely affected 
by rust, causing little more than the shell of each grain to be produced 
in all varieties tested, viz.. Union, Turvey, MarshalFs No. 3, Penny, 
Fxquisite and WandiUa. 

Oxley (Forge and Sons). — Soil, red brown, medium, from shale; cropped 
ior twenty years with wheat, out for two years previous to this crop, never 
fertilised; disced 4 inches mid-February, harrowed and combined mid- 
April. Sown with a combine 24th May, seed 53 to 58 lb. not fertilised. 
Bust reduced the yield; Bobin and Bald Early a little pinched, the rest 
i.a.q. Harvested 29th November. 

Loomherah (W. H. Lye). — The soil of the barley plot was light red to 
grey loam, and of the wheat trials, red, generally self -mulching, both from 
shale; cropped with wheat for over fifteen years and not fertilised. The 
wheat trials were springtoothed 2 inches in January, again 2^ inches in 
mid-February, combined 3 inches early March and again 16th April; sown 
with a combine. The barley trial was ploughed 4 inches deep early in 
February, harrowed March, disced 3 inches 23rd April, springtoothed late 
May ; sown with a combine. The wheat was fed off and was lightly infected 
with flag smut and stem rust; the yield was reduced by dry, high-velocity 
winds in November, causing some lean and pinched grain. Improved 
Steinwedel shelled badly with the high winds. 

The yields in the barley variety trial were: Pryor, Lansdowne, and 
Trabut, 29 bushels each. 

’Warrah CreeJc (W. Smith). — Soil, brown red, medium-heavy, self- 
mulching, from basalt; wheat and oats alternately since 1926; spring- 
toothed 4 inches 6th February. Sown with a combine and drag harrow; 
fertiliser broadcasted and harrowed under, seed 40 lb. per acre; variety 
trial unfertilised, (xreen patches delayed harvesting, resulting in lodging 
of matured sections. All varieties rusted considerably in late spring; 
Lachlan grain was lean. Harvested 27th November. 

FarhviUe (S. E. Thrift). — Soil, grey to red loam, old cultivation; wheat 
unfertilised in 1927, not cropped 1928; portion disc ploughed 4 inches late 
January, when partly moist, the remainder early in February; again 
ploughed mid-March and mid-April respectively. Sown with a combine 
and drag harrow on 23rd April, seed 58 lb., unfertilised. The cro|B rusted 
after the October rains; Turvey, Oadia, Yandilla Eling and Cleveland were 
least affected. Harvested 28th November; all f.a.q. except Mardbali^S Now' 3 
and Penny. 
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Loojnherah (G. Tongue). — Soil, medium-heavy, red brown to grey, from 
shale; cropped continuously with wheat for thirteen years, unfertilised; 
disc ploughed 5 inches March and cultivated 3i inches twice, cultivated 3^ 
inches April. Sown 25th April, seed 46 to 60 lb. ; variety trial unfertilised. 
iPed of continuously from early July to early September; Guyra produced 
the most greenstuff. Harvested 28th November; considerable q^uantity of 
grain was lost through lodging. 

Baldwin (W, Bomen). — Soil, light red, setting to self-mulching, from 
shale; not cropped in 1928 but for several years previously; ploughed (disced 
and mouldboard) 3i inches early April, harrowed mid-April. Sown with 
a combine 26th April; Marshall’s No. 3, 60 lb., the rest 50 lb.; super- 
phosphate 56 lb. Harvested 18th November; best samples from Nabawa 
and Union. 

Y^arrak Oreelc (E. Winnett). — Soil, heavy black, self-mulching, from 
basalt; pasture prior to 1928, in which wheat unfertilised was grown for 
hay. Mouldboard 3} inches late January, springtoothed 3 inches 26th 
February and again late February to destroy thistles, harrowed early April 
after 250 points of rain, springtoothed 3 inches mid- April to destroy thistles. 
Sown with a disc drill 18th May, seed 60 lb.,*no fertiliser. On the 9th 
December each variety was severely rusted; on this date the crop was not 
quite mature. 


Yields of Wheat Variety Trials. 


♦Yandilla King 
Gn&imbla 
WandtUa 
Fanny ... 
Bxqtdslte 
Cadia ... 

Xntvey 
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Yields of Oat Variety Trials. 


Warrah Creek (W. Smith) . . . 

Manilla (W. Bignail) 

Dnrl (A. H. Bielefeld) 
Cuxiabubnla CVT. B. Donaldson) 
Loomberah (G. E. Tongue) ... 
Qarthowan (C. Schoies) 
Murroon (P. B. Pearson) . . . 

Quirindi (M. Greenwood) 
Attunga fPanhhiirst Bros.) ... 
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Yields of Oat Fertiliser Trials. 


PettUiser pei acie. 

1 

Warrah Creek 
(W. Smith— 
Gldgee). 

Loomberah 
{G.E. Tongue 
—Algerian). 


bus. 

bus. 

Superphosphate, 112 lb. ... ...i 

174 

' 

Superphosphate, S2 Ib 

... 

294 

Ho manure 

204 

29 


Yields of Wheat Fertiliser Trials. 



Murroon 

1 Currabubuia 

Fertiliser per acre. 

<P.B. Pearson 

!<T.<feD. Scott 

— Canberra). 

— ^Wandiiia). 


bus. 

bus. 

Superphosphate, 84 Ib. ... 

244 

26| 

Ho manure 

74 

254 


Rate of Seeding . — ^Because of faulty strike or stem rust damage, only 
one of the trials was considered comparable, and this showed the yield of 
the 36, 51 and 65 lb. seeding per acre to be about the same. 

General . — The high-yielding properties of Canberra, Waratah, Hard 
FSieration and Aussie wheats make it advisable that they should be con- 
tinued, though all are flag smut and stem rust liable. To minimise flag 
smut infection it is suggested that these varieties should be grown on 
land: (a) long fallowed (for a season), (b) after oats or other crop than 
'wheat, (c) after S'abawa wheat. To minimise the risk of rust they should be 
sown as early as risk from frost wiE permit, and if necessary controlled by 
feeding o€. 

Cammeiit 

Of long season varieties of wheat the standard variety, YandEla Eing, 
is more rust liable than Oanin^bk, whEe of mid-a^son yariefet l^ahawa 
(the standard) is stiE the best of those tested. 


Kelaair.H. 
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Warataii remains the best short season variety of wheat; it was sur- 
passed by Aussie in the only test with this latter variety. 

Oai Ycbrieiies. — Guyra, on acount of prolihc early growth, is gaining- 
in favour. Belar, Algerian and Mulga continue good all-round varieties. 

Barley Varieiie &. — The single trial indicated how suitable the district is 
for barley. 

Fertilisers , — The outstanding increase of 17 bushels per acre at W. P. B. 
Pearson’s trial on light red to grey loam should interest farmers on similar- 
country, 

" Depth of Initial Ploughing . — The 5J-inch deep ploughing plot showed an 
increase of 4 bushels per acre. 


North-western District. 


J. A. O’REILLY j H.D, A., Agricultural Instructor. 


Wheat and oat variety trials were conducted throughout the north-west 
during the past season in conjunction with branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau, and in those localities where there is no branch of the Bureau the 
trials were conducted with private farmers. 

Trials were conducted with the following farmers — the name of the 
Bureau branch is shown in parenthisis : — 


Wheat Variety Trials. 

<j. L. Howson, “Black Rock,” Bingara (Hall’s Creek). 

J. B. White, “Braymont,” Boggabri (Braymont), 

A. Gett, “Glenville,” Narrabri (Beep Creek). 

Y. Pilditch, Narrabri (Bulah Creek). 

S. Carberry, “Cadarga,” JSTarrabri (Culgoora). 

H". Barrett, “Yera,” Edgeroi. 

O. Evans, “Hamel,” Boggabri (Wynella). 

P. Anderson, “Merrylands,” Boggabri (Willala). 

W. L. Laird, “Roslyn,” Boggabri ( Willowdale) . 

A,H. Donaldson, “Bunker Hill,” Gunnedah (Normanstone Well), 
J. Barwick, “CareUan,” Gunnedah' (Kelvin). 

A. H, Campbell, “Beulah,” Gunnedah (Mary’s Mount). 

L. G. Pryor, “Eriston,” Gunnedah (Nobby Rock). 

B. M. Leys, “Beckworth,” Boggabri (Bunnadee Creek). 

J. McDonald, “Bonnie Boon,” Moree. 

A. M. Paterson, “Green Hills,” Beliingra (Myall Creek), 

R. Beneke, Mount Russell (Mount Russell) . 

W. Gilholm, Inveiell (Gum Plat). 

H. A, Scott, InvereU (Nullamanna). 

A. W. Pulsford, InvercH (Auburn Vale). 

E. Rankin, Inverell (Oakwood), 

A. L. Marr, “Pyue View,” Carroll (Carroll), 

W, O. Manning, “The Pines/’ Curlewis (Nea Siding). 

W. K. Campbell, ‘*Passifem,” Boggabri (Nandewar). 

S. Rigby, “Gwyroi,” PaRamallawa. 
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Oat Variety Trials. 

A. E. Eiehards, Sno-wden, JSTarrabri (Deep Creek), 

C. G. Abbott, “Herndale/’ Boggabri (Nandewar), 

G. L. 'Howson, “Black Rock/’ Bingara (Hall's Creek). 
J. Newnham, “Red Lands,” Wee Waa (Wee Waa). 

J. Cavanagh, “Roan Oak,” Cnrlewis (Nea Siding). 

R. P. Greer, “ITralba,” Emerald Hill (Emerald Hill). 

D. M. Leys, “Beekworth,” Boggabri (Dunnadee Creek). 

S. Thomas, Inverell (Gum Flat). 

F. Mills, “Dalkey,” Mount Russell (Mount Russell). 

A. Page, “Moorakyne,” Inverell (Oakwood). 

P. J. Gearing, “Cave Farm,” Inverell (HuUamanna). 

J. Neuss, Inverell (Bannockburn). 

J. E. Boyer, “Lone Pine,” Boggabri (WyneUa), 

A. Orman, Harrabri (Eulah Greek). 

J. A. Laird, “Willowdale,” Boggabri (Willowdale). 

K. Bailey, Harrabri (Culgoora). 

J. T. Manndeer, “The Wllgas,” Pallamallawa. 


The Season. 

The season throughout the north-west was unusual. The December- 
January period was dry, and though these conditions were relieved by 
fairly general rains in February these rains were not backed up, and the- 
interval between them and the rains of April was dry, so that the amount 
of work necessary on the fallows was almost negligible. The conditions 
which prevailed from April till banning of June were responsible for an 
erratic, retarded germination. Hardly a fall of rain sufficient to promote 
germination was received during this period, and the rains of April were 
of little avail for the germination of late- April and May sowings. 

Conditions varied somewhat throughout the district from June onwards, 
as a result of useful rains in the first week of that month. The sections 
of the district which benefited most from the June rains were Moree, 
Inverell, Wee Waa, Narrabri, and Boggabri. Late- April and May sowings 
were germinated thereby, and early- April sowings, which had not rooted' 
up till the end of May, became firmly established and in many eases were 
grazed a fortnight after. 

In those sections of the districts where these June rains were not so- 
heavy the early germinated crops suffered severely from dry conditions and 
frost during June and July, and those which had partially germinated were 
not improved till sufficient rain was received in August to complete the 
germination. 

At Moree, Narrabri,* Wee Waa, Inverell and Boggabri the crops mostly 
went ahead after the middle of June, whilst those at Grunnedah were very 
backward and were not materially changed till useful falls were recorded' 
in August. 

Light showers from August onwards brought the crops to a successful 
issue, and generally satisfactory yields were obtained. 

The -sowing of the trials was on the late side, and the germination and 
stand were as the season dictated. 
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K UNFALL at Various Centres. 
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Cultural Detaib of Wheat Variety Triak 

Bingara (HalFs Creek). — Soil chocolate loam; disc ploughed January, 
1929, springtoothed April, springtoothed and harrowed May. Sown with 
a disc drill 22nd May and harrowed after; no manure; seed 45 lb. per acre. 
Germination not complete till rains in June. 

Boggabri (Braymont), — Soil greyish to black clay loam, self-mulching 
tendencies ; previous crop wheat 1927 ; mouldboard ploughed August, 192S, 
springtoothed February and March. Sown with combine 6th May; seed 
45 lb. per acre; no manure. Germination excellent. Canberra and Waratah 
were slightly affected by tree in close proximity to plots. 

Narrabri (Deep Creek). — Soil red medium to sandy loam; previous 
crop wheat 192’8; disc ploughed December, 1928’; springtoothed March, 
April and May. iSown 31st May with combine; seed, 45 lb. per acre; no 
manure; seed-bed in good order; germination excellent. 

Narrabri (Eulah Creek). — Soil light, sandy loam; cropped with wheat 
for twenty years; previous crop 1928; disced January, 1929, springtoothed 
March and April; sown 10th June with combine; seed 50 lb. per acre, 
without fertiliser. 

Narrabri (Culgoora). — Soil greyish to black loam carrying belar; pre- 
vious crop wheat 1928 ; disc ploughed December, 1928 ; springtoothed Feb- 
ruary, harrowed iSt^rch, springtoothed and harrowed May. Sown 4th 
June with combine ;^eed 51 lb* per acre. Good rains followed sowing; 
germination excellent. 

No/nabfi (Edgeroi).^3}rew land; chocolate loam; disc ploughed March* 
Sown with combine 28th April; seed 45 lb. per acre; no manure. 
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Boggabri (Wynelia). — Soil sandy loam, cropped with wheat last year; 
disc ploughed January, 1929, springtoothed April. Sown with combine* 
on 7th June; seed 58 lb. per acre; no manure. Germination was good. 
Yields in this trial were light, due to late sowing and effect of rust. 

Boggabri (Willala). — Soil chocolate loam; second year in wheat; pre- 
vious crop wheat 1928; disc ploughed February, springtoothed and har- 
rowed April. Sown with combine 9th May; seed 48 lb. per acre; no 
manure. 

Boggabri (Willowdale). — Soil chocolate loam; cropped with oats last 
year; disc ploughed January, 1929; springtoothed March. Sown with 
combine 15th June; seed, 50 lb. per acre, without fertiliser. Gresley, 
Canberra and Clarendon were tipped by late frosts. 

Ounnedah (FTormanstone Well). — Soil, red to chocolate loam; cropped 
with wheat 1928; disced March, springtoothed end of April. Sown with 
combine 16th May; seed 45 lb. per acre, without fertiliser. Yields were 
effected by faulty germination and susceptible varieties were damaged 
by flag smut. 

Ounnedah (Kelvin). — ^Brown loam with greyish to red patches; cropped 
with wheat 1928 : mouldboard ploughed February 1929, springtoothed April 
and harrow^d^ Sown with combine 21st May; seed at 45 lb. per acre; 
no manure. Excellent germination resulted. Yields of susceptible varie- 
ties were reduced by rust. 

Ounnedah (Mary^s Mount). — Soil free working, red to chocolate loam; 
previously timbered with belar; previous crop wheat 1928; springtoothed 
January, February, and March, 1929. Sown with combine I7lih May; seed 
45 lb. per acre, without fertiliser. Germination was faulty; not com- 
pleted till August. 

Ounnedah (ITobby Eock).— Soil brownish to chocolate loam; previous 
crop wheat 1928; disc ploughed February, springtoothed April. Sown 
with combine 20th May; seed 45 lb. per acre, without fertiliser. Ger- 
mination was not completed till August. Except for Watchman the grain 
was slightly pinched. 

Boggabri (Dunnadee Creek). — Soil medium red to sandy loam; cropped 
with wheat 1928’; disc ploughed February, 1929, and again lightly in April. 
Sown with combine 9th May ; seed 45 lb. per acre, without fertiliser. 

Moree (J. H. McDonald), — Soil grejish. loam; previously timbered with, 
belar, brigalow; previous crop wheat 1928; rigid-tine scarified January,. 
1929, harrowed February, scarified February, harrowed twice in March, 
springtoothed May, Sown with combine 7th June; seed 45 lb. per acre,, 
without fertiliser, 

Delungra (Myall Creek). — Soil black basaltic loam; cropped with wheat 
since 1917; wheat, 192&; ploughed 4 inches April, 1929, harrowed May. 
Sown with combine 24th July; seed 45 lb. per acre; no manure. Bust* 
followed by dry conditions towards the maturing period was respohslble* 
for pinched grain and low yields from miJ-season and late-maturiz^ 
varieties. 
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Mt. Russell (Mt. Eussell). — ^Soil, red loam; cropped to wheat last season; 
•springtoothed January, 1929; harrowed March, springtoothed April. Sown 
with disc drill 10th Jnne; seed 55 lb. per acre, without fertiliser. The 
grain of Exquisite pinched. 

Inverell (Gum Elat). — Soil, red basaltic loam; cropped with wheat, 1928; 
disc ploughed April, 1929, and harrowed three times prior to sowing. Sown 
with combine 13th June; seed 58 lb. per acre, without fertiliser; rolled after 
sowing. 

Inverell (Mullamanna). — Soil, red to chocolate loam; been in cultivation 
for thirty years ; cropped with wheat, 192Y ; ploughed April, 1928, harrowed 
June, skim ploughed January, 1929, harrowed February, springtoothed 
April. Sown with combine 13th May; seed '60 lb. per acre, without fertiliser. 

Inverell (Auburn Yale). — Soil, black basaltic loam; sown with maize 
1927; fallow, 1928; mouldboard ploughed March, 1929; harrowed April, 
•disced May; sown with disc drill 1st June; seed 50 lb. per acre, without 
fertiliser. 

Inverell (Oakwood). — Soil, black basaltic loam; cropped with wheat, 
1928; mouldboard ploughed January, 1929, harrowed three times prior to 
springtoothing in May. Sown with combine 11th June; seed 61 lb. per 
acre, without fertiliser. Exquisite was badly pinched. 

Gunnedah (Carroll). — Soil, chocolate to greyish gravelly loam. Sown 
with wheat 1928; disc ploughed January, 1929, disced again in April and 
harrowed. Sown with combine on 15th May; seed 45 lb. per acre, without 
fertiliser. Germination was slow and was not completed till August. 

Curlewis (Nea Siding).— Soil, medium to sandy loam; cultivated for 
"thirty years; previous crop oats; fed off till September, 1928; disced IJTovem- 
ber, 1928, again in February, 1929, harrowed April. Sown with combine 
7th May; seed 43 lb. superphosphate 30 lb. per acre. Plots were sown one 
month after rain and an excellent germination resulted. 

Pallamallawa (S. Eigby). — Soil, greyish belar loam; cropped with wheat 
1928; mouldboard ploughed [February, 1929, rigid-tined April. Sown with 
‘Combine 6th May.; seed 45 lb. per acre, without fertiliser. Union was 
pinched, due to rust infection, 

Boggahri (Mandewar). — Soil, greyish loam; cropped with wheat 1928; 
mouldboard ploughed February, 1929, springtoothed May. Sown 5th 
June with combine; seed 45 lb. per acre, wiihout fertiliser. 

Notes on Wheat Varieties. 

The determination of the most suitable varieties for the various sections 
•of the district, from the results of these trials, has not yet been accom- 
plished, The behaviour of varieties is influenced by soil, climate, and 
^son, and whilst a variety may yield consistently well, there is the unusual 
season in which it will, excel itself or mce^ versa. This alone, is a factor 
. which makes the keeping of tibe number of varieties grown down to a 
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minimum to suit all requirements — a difficult matter. The varieties which 
have yielded consistently during the past two seasons are Aussie, Canberra, 
Canimbla, Cleveland, Clarendon, Duri, Ford, Bobin, Hard Federation, 
Habawa, Union, Waratah, Wandilla and Eanee. 

Although liable to flag smut and susceptible to rust, Aussie is yielding 
well with Canberra and Waratah. 

Canberra yielded well where tried, and in most instances matured a good 
plump sample of grain. 

Canimbla is worthy of further trial in the Inver ell district. At Gum 
Flat and Delungra it was superior to Cleveland. 

Cleveland is still a serviceable variety for early sowing at Inverell. 

Clarendon yields consistently well throughout the district, although it 
does not seem capable of yielding heavily. 

At Belungra it yielded 43 bushels per acre. This was due to its rust- 
escaping qualities and the late planting of the trial. At Moree, Curlewis, 
and Oakwood it was outyielded by Canberra. 

Duri has yielded well for the past two seasons. In five tests with Can- 
berra it proved superior to its parent — ^in four eases to extent of up to 
^ bushels. 

Ford is a promising variety from South Australia. At Kelvin it yielded 
23 bushels as against 24 from Habawa, the time of sowing favouring the 
later variety. It has a tendency to produce a large bulk of straw, but this 
can be overcome by judicious feeding off in the early stages of growth. This 
variety makes quick early growth and shows a good deal of resistance to 
rust. At Carroll it showed a tendency to shatter, whilst at Harrabri over 
a fairly large area it 3 delded 40 bushels per acre, and this weakness was not 
very noticeable. It matures an attractive sample of grain. 

Bobin has yielded well throughout the trials, but in some instances it 
did not All a good plump sample. It appears to finish better on lighter 
loams than on heavier class of country. It is susceptible to rust, but a 
slightly earlier sowing would reduce damage from this disease 

Hard Federation has yielded consistently well, and particularly on 
lighter soils is a most useful variety. Tested in eight trials with Canberra 
it excelled that variety four times. 

Habawa repeated its success of last season. By virtue of its flag smut 
resistance it was easily the best variely in the trial at Hormanstone Well 
in the Gunnedah district. It has proved itself to be a consistent yielder. 

Union has proved itself a useful variety. It is susceptible to flag smut 
and rust, but despite this weakness it has yielded satisfactorily. „ It did not 
yield as heavily as Habawa this season. In five tests it outyielded that 
variety once by 2 bushels. 

Waratah still maintains its iwsition in the recommendation of varieties 
for the district. It did not yield quite as well as Canherra.fiiis 
In twelve tests Canberra outyielded it on seven occmsions. 
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otna up dll the time 

Sales of Sulphate of Ammonia are going 
up and up and up, thus proving that 
this big-crop producer is being used by 
more and more growers every year. This 
rapid and consistent increase in consump- 
ion also proves something else, viz.; 
that Sulphate of Ammonia is a worth- 
while proposition to the grower. 

It is not a one-crop fertiliser. You can 'i 
use it on almost every kind of crop — J 

farm, orchard, vineyard and grass land i 
— with consistently good results. There 
are growers who swear by it as a producer 
of crops that pay, and you have only 
to use it once on a small scale to gauge 
its possibilities. 

When you think of big crops, think also ' 
of Sulphate of Ammonia and when you 
want big crops use Sulphate of Am- ' ^ 
monia. That is what thousands of other 
growers are doing, and their crops pro- 
vide fitting proof of the value of the 
idea. 

^ You can buy Sulphate of Ammonia from 

fertiliser agents throughout Australia, and s 
if you write to the address given below, ^ 
you will be supplied with free literature 
regarding Sulphate of Ammonia. 

5 THE AUSTRALIAN SULPHATE OF | 
AMMONIA PROPAGANDA @ 

COMMITTEE, 

Box 481 AA, G.P.O., SYDNEY. 
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TWO-WAY Earners! 

. . . MONEY-SAVERS 
. . . BUSINESS-BUILDERS 

CHRYSIER-BUILT 



Fargo Trucks are actually two-way earners. 
They save money for owners by serving at low 
cost per mile or per year. They build business — 
and therefore profits — by their custom-built 
appearance, their time-saving speed and their 
exceptional reliability. 


Through inspection and test, form your own conclusions 
about these Chrysler-built and Chrysler-styled earners. 
Drive one and sense its power, speed, rapid starting, 
quick stopping and handling ease. Be assured of its 
dependability and its economy of operation and 
maintenance. 


Select the type you need for your work. Before your 
Fargo has lost its purchase-day newness it will have 
definitely proved itself a two-way earner. 



FARGO TRUCKS 

^ CHRYSLER MOTORS PROOlfCT 

CHASSIS £299, ^ Complete with Body, from £334, 

SHOWROOMS OPEN FRIDAY EVENING. * 

GRENVILLE MOTORS LTD. 

FARQO DIVISION 

177-185 WILLIAM STREET, SYDNEY. 

*PhQne: FL3001 — 10 lines. 
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Wandilla is a useful variety for early sowing. It is a consistent 
yi elder, very resistant to flag smut, but liable to be damaged by rust. 

Ranee behaved satisfactorily for the past two seasons, and is useful for 
mid-season and late sowing. 


Wheat Dbeases. 

Owing to late sowing of some of the trials, susceptible varieties were 
'damaged to a certain extent by rust. 

Flag smut was not as prevalent as might have been expected in a 
season when conditions were comparatively dry during summer and autumn 
months. Yields at ISTormanstone Well, Grunnedah, were' seriously reduced 
as a result of flag smut infection. Foot-rot was noticeable in Canberra 
at Oakwood. The sample of grain was slig‘htly pinched, but apart from 
this no severe loss was occasioned by this disease. 

Cultural Details of Oat Variety Trials. 

Narrahri (Deep Creek). — Soil, semi-alluvial loam; cropped with wheat 
1928; disc ploughed March, springtoothed April. Sown with disc drill 
35th April; seed 40 lb. per acre; without fertiliser. Algerian failed for 
grain and was cut with binder. 

Boggohri (l^andewar). — Soil, sandy loam on creek flat; previous crop 
'was wheat 1928; fed off; ploughed December, 1928, springtoothed Janu- 
ary, harrowed February, disced lightly in April; harrowed and sown with 
combine 1st May; seed 40 lb. per acre; without fertiliser. 

Bin gar a (Halls Creek). — Soil, black to chocolate loam; fallowed (disc 
-ploughed) -June, 1928, springtoothed January, 1929. Sown with spring- 
tooth and harrovred 24th May; seed 40 lb. per acre; without fertiliser. 
Guyra was lodged to such an extent that it was impossible to gather all 
with harvester. 

Wee Waa (Wee Waa). — Soil, red sandy loam; cropped with wheat 1928; 
disc ploughed March and again lightly prior to sowing. Sown with disc 
•drill 9th May; seed 40 lb., superphosphate 45 lb. per acre. 

Ourlewis (Nest Siding). — Soil, chocolate loam; cropped with wheat last 
year; rigid-tyne scarifled March, 1929, and springtoothed same month. 
Sown with combine 10th April; seed 40 ib. per acre; without fertiliser. 
Buddah shelled somewhat. 

Bnh&rM Hill (Emerald Hill).' — Soil, medium to strong red hkca; 
cropped with wheat 1928; springtoothed February, 1929, and again in March, 
rigid-tyned April. Sown with disc drill 13th April; seed, 50 llh. per acre; 
-without fertiliser- Germination was slow and yield of plots was light. 

Boggohri (Dunnadee Creek). — 'SoH, medium red to sandy loam; cropped 
-with wheat 1928; disc ploughed April. Sown combine 6th May; seed, 
.2 bushels per acre; without feriaiiser.- 
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Inver ell (Gizm Flat). — 'Soil, black to red basaltic loam; cropped with 
wheat last year; disc ploughed January, 1929, springtoothed March; sown 
with combine 16th April; seed, 48 lb. per acre; without fertiliser. This 
trial was fed off late and the more palatable varieties were rather close 
and did not respond later as did those which were not eaten so closely. 

Mi. Bussell (Mt. Eussell). — Soil, red basaltic loam; previously grow- 
ing lucerne; mouldboard ploughed February, 1929, and again in May^ 
Sown with disc drill 14th May; seed, 40 lb. per acre; without fertiliser. 

Inver ell (Oakwood). — Soil, red to black basaltic loam; cropped for a 
number of years; previous crop wheat 1928; rigid-tyned February, 1929, 
again in May and June, harrowed after each working. Sown with disc 
drill 21st June; seed, 40 lb. per acre; without fertiliser. Germination 
was good throughout. 

Inverell (ITullamanna). — Soil, chocolate loam; previously cropped with 
maize; stalks removed and land springtoothed prior to sowing on 23rd 
April ; seed 40 lb. per acre ; without fertiliser. 


Yields of Oat Yariety Trials. 



Algerian. 

Buddah. 

Belar. 

Oidgee, | 

Guyra. 

Lachlan, j 

Kulga. 


bus, lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

Narrahri 


20 25 

29 37 


27 20 

20 7 

23., 9 

(A. E. Richards.) 






Boggabri 

27 31 

29 29 

32 8 

21 2 

30 5 

18 31 

34 8 

(C. C. Abbott.) 
Bingara 


26 0 

30 0 


14 4 

34 8 

18 » 

(G. L. Howson.) 
WeeWaa 

24 39 

16^9 

21 37 

20 0 

21 21 

16 26 

19 14 

{J. Newnham.) 






Oorlewis 

34 28 

18 10 

38 32 

22 22 

23 39 

31 21 

39 6 

(J. Oavanagh.) 
Emerald TTill 

12 16 

12'31 

1 12 32 

12 3 

18 36 

15 9 

16 28 

(R. P. Greer.) 
Boggabri 

12 0 

i 12 0 

13 0 

11 0 

14 0 

14 0 

12 6 

(D* M. Leys.) 
Inverell 

47 0 


42 20 


43 5 

34 14 

29 29 

(S. Thomas.) 

Mt. Russell 

63 14 

33 17 

51 15 


66 18 

69 21 

60229 

(P. MiOs.) 







InWell 

30 33 

28 6 

36 5 


29 15 

35 10 

30 1 

(A, Page.) 







Boggabri 

(J. A. Laird.) 

13 34 

14 26 

16 22 

23 16 

15 11 

13 34 

‘20 22* 

Inverell 

.40 0 

18 0 



27 0 

27 0 

22 0 

(P. J, Gearing.) 







inverell 

82 37 

46 13 

48 31 


78 23 

66 26 

44 4 

(J. Keuss.) 







Boggabri 
(J. R. Boyer.) 

19 20 

12 0 

19 20 

16 20 

19 20 - 

16 20 

16 20 

Narrabri 

26 0 

33 20 

... 


45 0 

34 9 

41 9 

, (A. Orman.) 

m^tm 

23 17 

18 7 

22 31 


15 8 

22 8 

22 26 

K. Bailey.) 
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Inverell (Eanuockburn). — Soil, chocolate loam, basaltic; previous crop 
wheat, 1928; mouldboard ploughed January, 1929, half paddock spring- 
toothed; whole area springtoothed March. Sown with combine 16th April; 
seed, 40 lb. per acre. Germination was excellent. Plots were fed off for 
one 'week at the end of June. 

Boggahri (Wynella). — Soil, red loam; cropped with wheat 1928; disc 
cultivated March. Sown with combine 26th April; seed, 40 lb. per acre; 
without fertiliser. 

Narrahri (Eulah Creek). — Soil, semi-alluvial loam; cropped with wheat 
1928; disc ploughed February, 1929, springtoothed prior to sowing with 
combine 10th May; seed, 40 lb. per acre; without fertiliser. 

Narrohri (Oulgoora). — Soil, sandy loam; cropped with wheat last season; 
disc ploughed June, 1929; springtoothed twice. Sown with combine 18th 
July; seed, 40 lb. per acre; without fertiliser. All varieties except Buddah 
benefited by late rains, Buddah being too far advanced to be improved; 
Guyra lodged. 

Boggahri (Willowdale). — Soil, sandy loam; cropped half with wheat and 
half oats 1928 ; disc ploughed {February and stocked till sowing. Sown witii 
disc drill 16th June, 1929 ; seed, 1 bushel per acre ; without fertiliser. 

PallamaLlawa . — -The results in the oat variety trial at this centre 
were not comparable with those at other places, and conse<iuently the 
yields obtained and the cult-ural details employed have been omitted 
from this report. 

Notes on Oat Varieties. 

Some phenomenal yields of oats were obtained in the district. The most 
serviceable varieties are Mulga, Buddah, Guyra, and Belar. The choice of 
a variety depends on requirements, but these varieties fill the biU when 
early feed is wanted, with the prospect of cutting for hay and stripping 
for grain. The oat grain throughout was an excellent sample. 


Federal Capital Territory, 

JOHN L. GREEN, H.D.A , Agricultural Instructor. 

A wheat trial was conducted with Mr. E. Shumack, ‘*Kiora,’^ Yass-road, 
Canberra, during the past season. The area was very regular, the soil being 
•a medium, red, clay loam. The paddock used for the trial has been cropped 
to wheat and oats for forty years, the last crop being oats for hay in 1927. 
The plot was mouldboard ploughed 5 inches in September, 1928, cross 
springtoothed in February after a long dry spell, cross harrowed Srd April. 
Sown on 12th April, seed 65 Ih. and superphosphate 84 lb. per acre. 

The rainfall from fallowing in September to sowing was 1,156 points, 
and from so'wing until harvesting was 660 points. Federation, Union, 
Canberra, Waratah, and the manured plots in the mamxrial trial were 
liarvested on 20th December; the remainder of the plots were harvested on 
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4t}i January. Between these two dates over 3 inches of rain fell, causing- 
some of the varieties, particularly Gresley and Cadia, to shell badly; also 
the no-manure plot had the yield reduced by about 3 bushels per acre, but 
even this placed it many bushels behind the manured plots. 

The yields in the variety trial were: — 


' Variety. 


Yield, 
bus. Ib- 

Variety. 

Yield. 

Union 


... 33 57 

Wandilla 

... 28 3 

Federation 


... 33 

7 

Turvey 

... 26 33 

Yandilla King 


... 32 

0 

Cleveland 

... 26 7 

Waratah 


... 29 57 

Cadia 

... 24 20 

Canberra 


... 29 20 

Cnrxawa 

... 22 27 

Marshall’s No. 3 


... 29 

7 

Gresley 

... 18 40 


In the manurial trial, in which the variety was Waratah, the yields 
were : — 

Treatment. 

112 lb. superphosphate per acre 
•56 lb. 

No manure 

I 

Comment. 

The yields in the variety trial show the earlier varieties to have been 
better suited by the season ; Federation, Wlaratah and Yandilla King, varie- 
ties popular around Canberra, also yielded among the best four, indicating 
that their, popularity is correctly placed. Union, the variety that gave the* 
heaviest yield, is similar to Federation in maturity and growth. At present 
no farmers in the territory are growing it. 

The manurial trial gave outstanding results, the difference between the 
plots being observable from germination onwards. The manured plots were 
ready to harvest twelve days earlier than the unmanured plot. 

An outstanding feature about these trials was the absolute freedom from 
disease; only one plant was found attacked by flag smut, and other diseases 
were entirely absent. Seed is regularly treated with bluestone for bunt, 
but growers would be well-advised to adopt tbe dry pickle with copper 
carbonate. 


Yield, 
bus. lb. 
37 2 

31 43 
17 3 


IxsnraoTious Diseases Reported m February. 

Thb following outbreaks of the more important infectious diseases were- 
reported during the month of February, 1930 : — 

Anthrax ... 2 


Blackleg 
Piroplasmosis (tick fever) 
Heuro-pneamonla < 

Swine fever 
Contagions pneumonia 


4 

Nil. 

Nil. 

1 


-Max Hsnbt, OMef Vetetinaiy ftou^eoui. 
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Fat Lamb Trials, 1929 * 

OowEA AND Bathurst Experiment Farms. 

J. M. COLEMAJ^", Senior Sheep and Wool Instructor. 

The Cowra Trials. 

PoR a number of years past tbe breeding flock for the lamb-raising experi- 
ments at Cowra Experiment Farm has consisted of crossbred ewes, while 
Dorset Horn and Eyeland rams were used with the object of ascertaining 
the most suitable cross for the production of exportable fat lambs within 
the agricultural belt and more favoured areas of the State. 

It has been generally recognised that the crossbred ewe undoubtedly 
produces the best fat lambs, but the fact that she will not mate until con- 
siderably later than Merino and comeback ewes is justly considered by many 
breeders to be a very serious drawback, particularly when certain feed con- 
ditions have to be considered and markets have to be catered for at a 
particular period. 



. Lambs irsm Merino Ewes. 

Left: Dorset Horn s Merino. Right: Ryeland x Merino. 


Because of the importance of this factor on the fat lamb industry gener- 
ally, a very interesting experiment was conducted at Cowra Experiment 
Farm during the year 1929. Equal numbers of Merino, comeback and 
crossbred ewes were mated with Dorset Horn and Ryeland rams, to ascer- 
tain the most profitable foundation breeding ewe for the mixed farmer,, 
taking all conditions into consideration. The ewes were of excellent type — 
certainly no finer lot of ewes (Merino, comeback, or crossbred) could have 
been procured within the State. 

The mating , period was much longer than the customary six qr eight 
weeks, in order that the period at which the various breeds ‘ of, ewhs' will 
mate, could be carefully recorded. . i' 
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One very important factor connected with lambing mortality especially 
is the age of the ewes at the commencement of the trial. The comebacks 
and crossbreds were maiden 2-tooth ewes, and the Merinos were 4- and 
*6 -tooth and were not maidens. 


The particulars of the mating are as follows: — 


Mating Period. 

Breed of Ram. 

percentage 

of 

Bams 

Breed of Uvve. 

Number 

of 

Ewes. 


^ Dorset Horn ... 


Merino 

75 

17-11-28 to 10-4-29 

Y Dorset Horn ... 

2i 

Comeback 

76 


J Dorset Horn ... 

H 

Crossbred 

74 


1 Ryeland 

2i 

Merino 

74 

17-11-28 to 10-4-29... 

Y Ryeland 

2i 

Comeback. 

75 


J Ryeland 

2i 

Crossbred 

75 


The Pastoral Conditions. 

Feed conditions for the entire period of the experiment were much below 
normal; in fact, the season was regarded by many as being the most severe 
for many years and feed was sparse at all times. The two groups were 



nambs from Oomebaok Ewes. 

Left : noraet Horn x Comebacls. Bi^t . Kyelaaa x Oomebaok. 


grazed as one flock after the mating period, the feed available being ordinary 
pastures and stubbles. Some lucerne was available during July, and the 
lambs were topped for a few weeks in September on lucerne and for a few 
weeks during October on an oat crop. 

The Lambing. 

Lambing commenced on 19th April, 1929, among the Merino ewes and 
continued until 12th September, 1929. 
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The following table should be of much interest to lamb breeders, as it 
shows the tendency of the different types of ewe to mate at varying periods- 
One column gives the exact time of marking, while the other gives the 
approximate time of service. 


Matikg Tendency as shown by Proportions of Lambs Marked in Different 

Months. 


Breed of Bam 
■Used, 

♦Approximate 

Month 

of 

Ser^ce. 

Month 

of 

Marking. 

Numbers of Lambs Marked. 

From 

Merino 

Ewes. 

From 

Comeback 

Ewes. 

From 

Crossbred 

Ewes. 



December ... 

May 

35 

30 

2 



January 

June 

4 

... 

... 

Dorset Horn 


February 

July 

18 

18 

16 



March 

August 

10 

10 

37 



April 

September ... 

6 

4 

10 



December ... 

May 

39 

60 

4 



January 

June 

12 

10 

29 

Ryeland - 


February 

July 

... 

4 

27 



March 

August 

1 

2 

... 



April 

September ... 

1 

1 

... 


" The lambs were marked at the age of about two weeks, and the month of serrJce was estimated 
approximately. 


This table confirms previous experiences regarding the tendency of the 
crossbred ewe to be a shy breeder during the early summer. The comeback 
ewe, it will be noted, mated extremely early, but that is to be more or less 



Lambs from Crossbred Ewes'; • 

Left: OorsetHorn x Qcossbred. Bight: Byeland x ^ 

. , , ' ' \ ^ 
expected m the Oowra district in which the climate is comparatively nnldT"^ 

Takii^ the wheat belt generally the cwmeban*’ would sot mate too o*' 
three weeka later in the mdorily of cases. ■ 
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The second table shows the results of the lambing, and the outstanding 
fact is the amount of assistance required by the Merinos at parturition in 
comparison with the comebacks and crossbreds. This fault in the Merino 
ewe is the more serious because the Merinos were 4- and 6-tooth ewes, 
whereas the comeback and crossbred ewes were maiden, 2-tooth ewes. The 
mortality at lambing was also higher with the Merino ewes. Another out- 
standing feature, shown in this table, is the excellent percentage of lambs 
born and marked from the Dorset Horn-Merino cross. Generally speaking, 
the Merino ewe does not give as high a percentage of lambs as the come- 
back and crossbred ewe and twins are rarer with Merinos. 


Details of Lambing. 


Breed of Ham. 

TjT>e of Ewe, 

Ewes 

Died 

Prior 

to 

Lamb- 

ing, 

1 

Ewes 

Died 

during 

Lamb- 

ing. 

Ewes 

Assisted 

at 

Lamb- 

ing. 

Lambs 
Born 
Dead or 
Died 
before 
Mark- 
ing- 

Total 

Number 

of 

Lambs 

Born. 

Number 

of 

Lambs 

Marked. 

Per- 

centage 

of 

Lambs 

Born. 

Per- 

centage 

of 

Lambs 

Marked. 








I 

per cent 

per cent 

r : 

Merino 


4 

24 

14 

87 

78 

116* 

i 93*7 

Dorset Horn < 

Comeback 

"i 


1 

5 

67 

62 

88- 1 

81-5 

1 

Crossbred 


’i 

2 

1 

66 

65 

89-1 

87*8 

r 

Merino 


4 

20 

10 

63 

53 

S5-1 

71-6 

Ttyolaud < 

Comeback 

... 

1 


4 

71 

67 

94-6 

89-3 

1 

Crossbred 


1 

... 

6 • 

66 

60 

88* 

80* 


The Market Results. 

The lambs were marketed in two drafts, and were not prime owing to 
seasonal conditions. In the final table it will be noticed that many lambs 
were not marketed. This was due to the protracted lambing. These lambs . 
will be carried on and will sell when about 8 or 9 months old; however' 
they are valued for the purposes of this experiment at 10s. per head. 


Thi^ Returns from the Matings, 


Breed of Ham. 

Type of Ewe. 

1 

to 

1 

Average 

Price^ 

j 

Total 

Eeturii 

from 

Lambs 

Sold, 

Lambs on 
the Earni 
(at 10s.) 

Total 

;^!&.bs. 

II 

> 

Net 

Heturr 

1 Ewes for 
' Lambs. 

Lverage 
Hetnrn 
per Ewe 
Mated 
for 

Lambs. 

♦Ap- 

pro.\1- 

mate 

Wool 

Return. 




s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ s. d. 

£ 

£ s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

Dorset Horn... 

Merino 

38 

14 3 

27 2 0 

Lrf 10 

0 

44 12 0 

4 

40 12 0 

10 10 ' 

10 6 

'Dorset Hora... 

Comeback .. 

31 

16 9 

26 0^^ 

15 10 

0^ 

41 10 1 

1 

40 10 1 

10 8 i 

10 6 

Dorset Horn... 

Crossbred ... 

15 

15 10 

11 >rll 

25 0 

0 

36 17 11 

1 

35 17 11 

9 8 j 

10 6 

Hyeland 

Merino , 


14 Hi 

29 18 10 

6 10 

0 

86 8 10 

4 

32 8 10 

8 9 

10 6 

Eyeland 

Co .. 

53 

15 3 

40 9 2 

7 0 

0 

47 9 2 

1 1 

46 9 2 

12 5 

10 6 

Hyeland 

- 1 

‘-jaossbred ... 

43 

16 11 

34 13 7 

; 8 10 

1 

0 

43 3 7 

1 

42 3 7 

11 8 

10 6 


* The average wooiL retisrn— ^veB as approximately 10a. 6d.— could not bo stated doflnltoly as the 
comeback and Merino wool was sold together, and a large ctuantity of wool was transferred departmentally 
for educational purposes. ’ 
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Conclasions. 

This experiment indicates that the Merino ewe will mate readily at any 
time of the year, subject slightly perhaps to extreme seasonal conditions. 
As the Dorset Horn ram is a proved worker at all times, lambs of this cross 
could he produced at any time. It is realised that the resulting cross will 
not be of the standard of the second and other crosses, but should play an 
important part in effecting a continuiiy of supply, which will count so much 
in the stabilisation of the market. 

The Bathurst Trials. 

The Merino ewes used last year again formed the ewe flock for the 
lamb-raising experiment conducted at Bathurst Experiment Farm during 
1929. The rams used were of the same breeds as last year’s, namely, 
Dorset Horn, Ryeland, and Border ILeicester. 

The season was below average, with the result that the lambs, when 
marketed, were not up to the usual standard. Throughout the autumn 
and winter conditions were particularly dry, but the pastures improved 
considerably after the early October rains. 

Mating commenced on 24th January, 1929, and concluded on 7th March. 
The following table gives details of the mating and lambing: — 


Mating and Lambing Details. 


Breed of Bam. 

Ewes 

mated. 

Bams 

used. 

Ewes 

missed. 

' Ewes 
assisted 

Ewes 
died. ! 

1 

Lambs 

1 born. 

[ 

No. of 
twins 
born. 

1 

Lambs 

died. 

Lambs 

marked. 

Per 

cent- 

age 

marked. 

Ryeland 

57 

2 

2 

16 

3 

66 

3 

10 

45 

78-9 

Border-Leicester 

57 

2 I 

13 1 

4 

2 

46 

3 

8 

37 

64-9 

Dorset Horn ... 

57 

2 

10 

3 

1 

47 

1 

1 

1 

1 

" 1 

.0 * 

-A.l 


The inadvisability of mating Ryeland rams with Merino ewes was again 
clearly demonstrated. It will be noted that fifteen ewes from fifty-seven 
mated needed assistance at lambing, and also that there were more deaths 
among the ewes mated to Ryeland rams than to either of the other breeds. 
Despite these losses the Ryeland gave the best return per ewe mated, this 
being due to the excellent percentage of lambs born. However, it can 
reasonably be assumed that the mortality would infinitely higha:^ wi# 
sheep run on a larger scale, as the atteution this small fioc^ rioeivw 
then be impossible. , : , 
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The lambs were sold in one consignment on 16tli December. The average 
prices realised and Uie average returns per ewe mated for the lambs 
(exclusive of wool return) are given in the following table:— 


Average Prices for Lambs and Eeturns per Ewe Mated. 


Breed of Bam. 

Ewes 

Mated. 

Lambs 

Sold. 

Average 

Price 

per 

Lamb. 

Lambs 
retained 
on Farm 
(at 10s.). 

Total 

Beturn 

from 

Lambs. 

Ewes 

Bied 

at 

Lamb* 

ing 

(at £1). 

Ket Value 
of 

Lambs. 

Average 
Betum 
per Ewe 
Mated. 

Byeland 

57 

38 

s. d. 
17 8 

10 

£ S. d. 

38 11 4 

3 

£ s. d. 
35 11 4 

s. d. 
12 6 

Border-Leicester 

57 

35 

17 7 

2 

31 16 5 

2 

29 15 5 

10 5 

Dorset Horn ... 

57 

37 

18 5 

3 

36 11 6 

1 

34 11 5 

12 2 


Aqkcodltdeal Societies’ Shows. 

SiCBSTiBOis 9 se invited to forward for insertion in this list dates of their forthcoming 
shows; these should reach the Ikiitor, Department of Agnctdtnxe, Box 36is» G.P.O.» 
Sydney, not later than the 15th of the month previous to issue. Alterations of dates 
should he notified at once. 

1930. 


^ , . H. Green) ... ... Apr. S to 4. 

Camoea (G. ¥. Stdmaa) ... ,, S, 4, 5. 

Gonlboni (Ma|or Harris) ... ,, S,4»5. 

Kusweilbrook (B. 0. Sawkiss) ,, 9, 10, 11. 
Sjdae? Boyai (G. C. Somerrille) „ 15 to 26. 
Oraage <G. L. Williams) ... ICay 6, 7, 8. 
Wlnsham (C. H. Bicnkfn) ... „ 7,8 

Graftoa (L. 0. Lawson) . ... „ 7 to 10. 

Maclean (T. B, 5o1tey). 14, 15 

Cati}»)(B.Branis> ,, 20,21,22. 

TramdeCt.H.Haytea) June, 8, 4. 

Forbes Sheep Show ' ... ... July 9, 10. 

Karrandera S^p Show (J. B. 

Bewtb) 16,16. 

Ckmtamimdra l^ieep Show ... „ 28,24. 

Yoiiaij^ieraSliow(T.A.Tester) „ 80,81. 

PeakHiO <W. B, L. Cmsb) ... Aug, 6, 6. 
Tnllamcire (S. B. Cameron) ... „ 13 

LakeCar^go ,, 19,20. 

Trundle (W. F. Fcarrest) ... „ 19,20. 

Greufel! „ 26,27. 

Coodobolizi ( J. H. Oocuey) ... „ ^,27 


Ungan'e 

Wagga <P. H. Croaker) 

Gtiimedah 

Jnnee <G. W. Scrivener) 

West Wyalong 

Vurnimbiirrah ... 

Parkes (L. S. Seaborn) ... 
Boorowa ... 

Cowra 

Bannedman ... ... 
Bogan Gate (J. a3eckett) 
Temora ... 

Caimwindxa 

Forbes <B. A. Austen) ... 

Barellan 

Ardlethaa ... ... 

QuandUla 

Hay {George C. McCracken) 
Harrandera (J. B. Bewtb) 
Biibbaree 

AnahPaik 

Griffith 

Cootamundra ... 


Aug. 27. 

” i6:l7’,l8 

Sept. 2, 8. 

»» 

»» 8- 
„ 2 , 3 . 

" i* h 
,, ^>10* 

„ 10 . 

»» 10 . 

« 16,17. 

« 16,17. 

16,17. 

24. 

Oct., 1. 

•• i-2 
:: Ml 

:: I: 

:: 


NuESEBraBir Sothckd with Selected Citrus Buds, 

Tm On^tive Bud Selection Society, Ltd., suppHed the foUowing 
elected Valencia Inte orange buds to nurserymen during the 1929 
season, trees frmu which should be available for planting during this 
presait ymr: — 


% Adamson, tooingtoai 
T. Kydalniero ... 

Bhigrrai anid Scat, HurstvSIe 

E. Srrniijglmi ^ 

0. Bnnmgicm ... 

Ii* E Bosan and ChudinglE^ 


Ejq^ing) 


Buds. 

3,100 

3.500 

1.500 
1,000 
3,000 

11,400 

m 


—0. Q. Savaob, Direi^r oi Fruit Culture 
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The Green Peach Aphid {Myzus persieae). 

Progress Report on Spraying Experiments. 


A. R. WOODHILL, B.So.Agr., Assistant Entomologist. 

A SEVERE outbreak of green peach, aphids occurred on the MuiTumbidgee 
Irrigation Area in the summer of 1926, and statements were made by 
growers that they were unable to obtain control by the methods then 
advocated, ie., a late winter spray with oil, followed by nicotine sprays in 
the spring. As a result the Entomologist of the Department of Agriculture 
arranged for a series of experiments to be carried out on the area over a 
number of years by the writer to determine the most effective method of 
control. 

Experiments in 1927 yielded no results as the aphids did not appear that 
year, but further experiments in 1928 and 1929 gave very definite results 
and excellent control was obtained with certain sprays. While further 
work is necessary to confijrm these results and to determine correct dilu- 
tions for some of the sprays, it was deemed advisable to publish this brief 
summary for the guidance of growlers. 

Life History of the PesL 

Th'^’ife history is briefiy as follows: — ^Egg-laying females deposit the 
over-wintering eggs in the peach trees during early winter and these eggs 
hatch out about the end of J uly and early August, and give rise to minute 
aphids. These aphids remain on the trees, but do not develop to any extent 
until the buds burst, when they commence to breed rapidly and produce 
enormous numbers of aphids, and it is at this stage that all the injury is 
caused to the trees. These spring generations of aphids are wingless, but 
in early summer winged forms are produced and the aphids migrate 
from the trees to various cultivated plants and weeds, known as secondary 
host plants, on which they live throughout the summer and autumn. 

In early winter vringed females are produced and these fly hack to the 
peach trees, where they give rise to the egg-laying females. The winter eggs 
are minute, shiny black structures, and are deposited mainly around about 
the buds. 

Control Methods. 

It is not practicable to control the aphids on the secondary host plants, 
and although some measure of control might be obtained by destroying 
the autumn migrants and egg-laying females on the trees, this would neces- 
sitate very frequent sprayings, as the migration from the secondary host 
plants back to the trees continues over a period of some weeks. Oontxol 
measures therefore can only satisfactorily be applied after all &e winter 
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eggs have been deposited, and may be of two kinds, (a) ovicidal sprays 
applied wben the trees are dormant with the object o£ killing the eggs 
before any of them hatch, or (b) aphicidal sprays applied before or after 
bnd burst to kill the hatched aphids. 

The 1928 Experiments. 

At Leeton a block of trees showing a heavy uniform infestation of eggs 
was selected, and on 10th July a miscible red oil, a white oil, and lime- 
sulphur at vrinter strength were applied. At this stage all the eggs had 
been deposited,, but none had hatched. 

On 9th August, red oil (1 in 20), white oil (1 in 30), lime-sulphur 
(winter strength), and nicotine sulphate (1 in 600, plus soft soap 1 lb. to 25 
gallons) were applied to other rows of trees. At this stage all the eggs had 
hatched and the buds were just commencing to burst. 



sprayed Treea. 

lieft: ttiee sprayed once (ia July) with tar distillate. Bight • Tree sprayed onoe (In August) 
with nicotine sulphate. 


On lath September, nicotine sulphate and also a Japanese specific were 
applied to another series of trees. At this stage the leaTos were well 
developed and were becoming eurled up as a result of the aphid attack. 

On ^th September, various nioptine, pyridine and pyrethrum dusts were 
applied. Of these sprays nicotine sulphate, applied on 9th August, 1928, 
gave ^ellent control, 100 per cent, of the trees remaining oleap, through- 
out the season. None of the other ^rayh or., diMts! ^ve a satisfactory 
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Osmonds Calf Codlivine 

CODLIVINE is manufactured from the purest English Cod-liver Oil, 
together with the most nutritous meals. It is a sweet, aromatic 
mixture, having great tonic and digestive properties. Calves take 
it readily. 

CODLIVINE added to separated milk more than replaces the feeding 
value which has been taken away. 

CODLIVINE supplies the vital elements essential for rapid growth 
and development. 

Grow Big Calves. No Scours. 

1001b. Bag 63/- 

501b. . . 32/6 

4oz. of Codlivine are sufficient for 6 to 8 Calves. 
Guaranteed Analysis: 

Minimum Crude Protein . . 1 4% 

,» »# P^t • • 1 69 S> 

Maxinium „ Fibre . . 8% 

Easy and economical to use. 

Osmonds Red Draught 

An After-calving and General Drench for Cows. 

Valuable even in the most obstinate cases of bad cleansing. 

If restoration of rumination is at all possible after the cow has “ lost her 
cud,” this drench will prove effective. 

A safeguard against such troubles as indigestion and milk fever. 

Keep your cows healthy and thus make possible bigger returns from 
the herd, arid an increased milk flow after calving. 

Sold in airtight and damp-proof canisters. 

No. 1, approximately 60 drenches, 63/- 
No. 2, approximately 30 drenches, 32/6. 

OSMOND & SON (Australia), LTD. 

206-206 ST, JOHN’S ROAD, GLEBE, SYDNEY. 

Associated mih OSMOND & SONS, LTD. 

EST. 1'654. 

GREAT GRIMSBY, ENGLAND. 

— — ; : ; 

The largest firm of Animal Medicine manufacturers in the mrld^ Brstoche* ia 
New Zealand and South Africa; also in Denmark, Holland, and other EtBn|>e«B 

' countries. , 
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control, and, 'Witli the exception of those trees sprayed with nicotine sul- 
phate, on 12th September, 192^, the treated trees were just as heavily 
infested as the untreated control trees. The nicotine sulphate applied 
on 12th September, 1929, gave some degree of control, but could not be 
regarded as satisfactory. ^ 

'Laboratory tests with eggs of the black cherry aphid, which are practi- 
cally identical in structure with eggs of the green peach aphid, showed that 
neither lime-sulphur nor miscible oils were effective ovicides. 





The 1929 Experimesijts, 

At Yenda a block of trees heavily and uniformly infested with eggs was 
selected and two series of sprays were applied, the first on 3rd July when 
all the eggs had been deposited, but none hatdxed, and the second on 
August after all the eggs had hatched and within about a week of bttd 
bursting. 
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As a result of tlie previous year’s experiments the oil sprays and lime- 
sulphur were not used on the winter eggs, hut two brands of tar distillate 
sprays were tested out. This type of spray had not previously been used in 
Australia for this purpose as far as the writer is aware, and was made 
available as a result of the Entomologist’s inquiries in England during the 
previous year, when he arranged to have sufficient quantities forwarded for 
experimental purposes. ! 

The aphicidal sprays applied on 20th August included red oil, white oil/ 
two brands of nicotine sulphate plus soft soap, nicotine sulphate plus lime- 
sulphur, and phenol (1 in 150). 

All the above sprays gave satisfactory control with the exception of 
phenol, which proved quite useless at the strength used. The most out- 
standing results were with the tar distillate sprays and nicotine sulphate, 
both of which gave excellent control, though on this occasion the oil sprays 
also, contrary to the previous season’s results, gave satisfactory control. 

Laboratory experiments with the eggs of the green peach aphid showed 
that the tar distillate sprays gave 100 per cent, kill, while the miscible oils 
gave practically no Mil. 

The tar distillate sprays were used in the field at the rate of 1 in 25 
and 1 in 12J, and with both dilutions some damage to the trees resulted. 
This injury was responsible for the Hlling of a percentage of the buds, 
and was severe where a strength of 1 in 12J was used, but only slight where 
1 in 25 was applied. As a complete kill of eggs resulted with 1 in 25, it is 
considered likely that a strength of 1 in 30 or 35 will still give control 
without injuring the trees, and experiments to determine whether this is 
so will be carried out during the coming winter. 


Summary. 

It may be definitely stated, therefore, that in these experiments complete 
control of the green peach aphid has been obtained both by nicotine sul* 
phate and tar distillate sprays applied at the correct time, one spraying 
only being necessary with either of these substances. In the case of nico- 
tine sulphate the results have been similar for two successive years, while 
the tar distfflate sprays have only been tested for one season. In each 
case it is essential ^ apply the spray at the correct time, which is as fol- 
lows:— (a) Tar distillate ^rays to be applied after all the eggs have been 
(teposit^ and before hatching, ie., from about the last week in June to 
the nuddle of July; (b) nicotine sulphate to be applied after all the eggs 
have hatched, but before the buds burst, ie., any time during the two or 
three weeks prior to the buds bursting, usually from about 1st to gStth 
August, 

The imter’s thaBka.axe due to Mr. K. pf 

to Mr. P. 0. He%, ■ Agsi^aat Into- 

for oouaideMtMe assistance in ,4^ ss^tesmejitB J928 and 
tospeotively. ' 
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The Relation o£ Scion and Rootstock in 
Ffuit Trees* 

H. BROADFOOT, Special Fruit Instructor. 

' The u&e c*f root systems other than their own has been adopted for moat 
fruit trees from the earliest times. The practice is continued at the present 
time for many varied reasons, and different kinds of stocks for each fruit 
are used in different countries, in different situations in the same country, 
and even with different varieties of fruit. 

Much work has been done, is being carried out at the present time, and 
still remains to be conducted to determine the best stock for each fruit, 
or the chief commercial variety of each fruit, under such different condi- 
tions, but, first of all, a basic knowledge or understanding of the general 
principles of the relations of scion and rootstock is desirable. 

Investigations with Vegetatively-propagaied Stocks. 

Very useful work in this connection has been done at. various research 
and experiment stations in England and America. At the East Mailing 
Research Station, England, the marked variability of trees in the orchard, 
not only when grown on seedling stocks but also on the recognised veget^- 
tively-propagated stock in commercial use, has been investigated. As the 
result of this work, it has been shown that in the case of the latter, many 
different clonal strains existed, either through admixtiure or through insuffi- 
ciently close attention being given to the source of the original stock. By 
pedigreeing the stock, selecting it in clonal lines, and testing these pure 
line stocks, it has been shown that the Paradise stocks in commercial use 
as a dwarfing stock for apples consisted of several groups with strikingly 
different influences on tree growth and performance. Free or seedling 
stocks are in commercial use in England for the production of standard 
trees, and at the Long Ashton Fruit Station, England, a number of such 
stocks are being increased in clonal lines with the object of finding a 
stock which is most suitable for the production of standard trees, and which 
can be propagated vegetatively for the uniform performance of such trees. 

As the result of the work with apple stocks at East Mailing, and because 
of the fact that seedling stocks show such great variability, which is 
reflected in the subsequent performance of the trees throughout commercial 
orchards, and because also of the outstandingly marked uniformity in t||e 
growth and subsequent performance of the trees on these pure line, vegeta- 
tively-propagated stocks, similar work was directed to othea: fruit tree 
stocks. This work at East Mailing with apple stbdcs has alrmdy defi 
coiomercial* establishment of such pedigreed lin^ of 
gated stocks of high uniformity whose performance is 'knavm.' ^4'^ 
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guaranteed. Tie results have been so marked, and the work has b^n 
deemed so important, that it has been taken up by the Empire Marketing 
Board a re(iuest made to those Dominions which are dependent to some 
extent on England as a market for their fruits that similar investigations 
should be undertaken in those countries. 

Accordingly, the propagation of strains of apple and pear stocks which 
are either actually propagated vegetatively in a commercial way at the 
present time or which may lend themselves to vegetative propagation is 
being caried out by the Fruit Branch of the D^artment of Agriculture in 
New .South Wales with the object of subsequently testing them for per- 
formance. Performance is, after all, the final determinant of the value of 
a stock to the orchardist. But the qualities desired by the nurseryman for 
their commercial propagation should also be considered. 

The InHttence of the Nurseryman. 

The nurseryman rather than the grower has mostly determined what 
stocks shall be used for fruit trees in the past, largely because the fruit 
grower has not been able to give him a definite lead, from the standpoint 
of performance, as to what stocks were desired. In consequence, the grower 
has had to put up with stocks which are used by the nurseryman because 
they are reasonably good and because they are readily obtainable and 
easily propagated. 

The work at East Mailing Eesearch Station has been of benefit to the 
apple-grower in England, at least in that the definite knowledge regarding 
performance has enabled him to give this definite lead to the nurseryman 
that a certain stock is desired, which fortunately is capable of easy 
propagation. Improvement, along the lines successfully followed with 
apples at East Mailing, of those stocks which are already propagated vege- 
tatively in a commercial way, would not seem to be difficult of accomplish- 
ment here. 

The success of the work at East Mailing with vegetatively-propagated 
stocks has prompted invasion of the field of those stocks which are 
propagated commercially as seedlings, and propaganda is being made 
generally in favour of the former against the latter. Even if, or when, 
proved to be of better performance, it may be difficut to turn the nursory- 
man from an easily propagated seedling stock to a difficulty 
propagated vegetative stock. Nevertheless, if the performance of the 
vegetatively-propagated stock is so superior to the seedling stock, investi- 
gations for the commercial improvement of the ihethod of vegetative 
propagation are then desirable, and the East Mailing Station considers 
that this improvement i$ easier than improving the performance of a poor 
stock. 

^ Tlie C^e for Seedling Stock$. 

But this side of the question cannot be so easily dismissed. There is 
the di^inet possibility of improving the performance of what is called 
a poor stock' Seedling stocks in commercial use have the advantage, tp the 
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nurseryman, that they are readily obtainable and easily propagated. The> 
main objection from the standpoint of performance is that they are 
extremely variable and irregular, and that this is reflected in the subse- 
quent growth and production of the trees in the orchard. In many cases, 
the vigour and performance of the trees on seedling stocks is undeniable!, 
and if their variability can be improved, as seems possible, they will still 
be a force to be reckoned with. Further, if this variability can be so 
materially improved, the war might be carried into the enemy’s camp ’’ 
so far that seedling stocks may be brought about to displace the vegeta- 
tively-propagated stocks already in commercial use. 

The underlying feature of the work on which the propaganda from East 
Mailing is based, is the idea that the rootstock entirely or almost entirely 
influences the scion growth, and that the scion exerts little if any influence 
on the stock (t.e., on its root development which is its chief character of 
significance). Hatton^ states that* although a scion influence on the root- 
stock does exist, it appears to be quantitative rather than qualitative, 
and at any rate quite subsidiary to the much more potent influence of the 
root stock upon the scion. 

In twenty years’ experience, particularly with pome fruits, among the 
orchards of the State, the writer has come to the following conclusions 
with regard to fruit tree stocks: — 

(1) Generally speaking, trees on seedling stocks live longer, develop 
better, and bear more heavily and more consistently than trees on 
vegetatively-propagated stocks. 

(2) The extreme variability of trees on seedling stocks may be largely 
if not altogether controlled by low working (at ground level or below by 
root grafting) of the scion on the stock, or, in other words, the scion may 
be made to control the root development of the stock, which, in its turn, 
influences or determines the performance of the tree. 

(3) Boot cuttings of seedlings may be quickly and easily propagated, 
while there is often great difficulty in propagation from root cuttings 
of known varieties. 

Despite the fact that the vegetatively-propagated Northern Spy has been 
so largely used for many years as a stock for apples in Australia, because 
of its resistance to woolly aphis, the use of seedling stocks has been 
growing rapidly in recent years. The need for an aphis-resistant root 
stock for apples is not considered to be as urgent as many growers think, 
for seedling stocks have been found to have their roots thickly infested 
with this insect, and yet to give superior trees by comparison with those 
on adjacent, clean, ITorthern Spy stocks. Moreover, it is known that 
seedling stocks of certain cultivated varieties are just as r^istant to or 
free from woolly aphis as the ISTortherh Spy, if such a stock is desired. The 
ITorthern Spy stock is, further, not at all satisfactory uflder some condi- 
tions, especially where soil and climatic conditions are not very good fto ' 
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apple-growing*. The increasing use of seedling stocks, even of a mixed 
character and not immune to woolly aphis is based on their better per- 
formance in the orchard, and is quite acceptable to nurserymen, as sucli 
stocks are easily obtainable and easily propagated. To make seedling apple 
stocks completely satisfactory and vastly superior to the layered l^orthern 
Spy stock, therefore, the only thing necessary is to overcome their varia- 
bility. As previously indicated, it is considered that this can be easily 
done by the method of working. 

It may be asked, why have a stock at all? Why not grow the varieties 
on their own roots? The reason is that many of onr commercial varieties 
do not lend themselves to successful and ready propagation from cuttings. 
A very near approach to, or even the final accomplishment of, growing the 
varieties on their own roots, however, can be made by root grafting. 
Northern Spy root grafts very readily — ^that is to say, the scion variety 
can be easily grafted on to a piece of Northern Spy root, which, when 
planted, roots quickly and promotes growth in the scion piece. If, 
however, the graft union is planted deeply in the soil, the rooting from 
the Northern Spy is largely inhibited, and rooting from the scion piece 
promoted. The scion variety growing on its own roots is thus obtained, 
and the Northern Spy nurse root may be cut away if desired. 

Thus, either by root grafting or by low working on seedling stocks, 
highly uniform trees on their own roots or on controlled seedling stocks 
may be produced, whose performance can be guaranteed just as in the 
case of the pure lines of vegetatively-propagated stocks produced at East 
Mailing. 

Further possibilities stiU are opened up by the fact of the easy pro- 
pagation of desirable seedling stocks by root cuttings. The comparative 
difficulty of the similar propagation of known varieties is explained by 
UpshalP as being probably due to their, difierence in origin — ^seedling roots 
having their origin in the seed or true root tissue, while scion roots spring 
from the stem, presumably from the cambium. This fact of the easy pro- 
pagation of seedling root cuttings points to a further (possibly the best) 
corcmereial method of securing high uniformity, vigour, and pest or 
disease-resistance in a proved stock. 

Hie Effect of Scion and Rootstock on Tree Growilis# 

At the East Mailing Station, where the work has been concentrated on 
the vegetatively-propagated Paradise stocks, the whole trend has, naturally, 
been to ascribe the successful results to the importance and value of 
such^ clond propagation. At the Long Ashton Station, however, where 
the investigations have been conducted chiefly with seedling stocks, no 
such g3wt tendency was foSowed in regarding the stock as the all- 
important and only influence m determining the size and* vigour of the 
tree.; Barker* has shown, from a comprehensive study^ of the reactions of 
V known vigcmr.used: in .various , ways' as aasid sdom vamelnm, 
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that the scion variety, whether strong or weak, exercises a much greater 
influence in determining the size of the young tree than the rootstock 
variety. The conclusion is drawn that, so far as the tree of planting age 
is concerned, the rootstock used may result in a dwarfing effect, ranging 
up to 60 per cent, (as compared with the scion variety on its roots), but 
can give practically no increase in growth. A very vigorous stock, on the 
other hand, has little or no effect on Ihe growth of a weak scion variety. 
Whichever is the weaker of the two, stock or scion, functions as the 
limiting factor in determining tree size. In other words, the size of a 
worked tree is approximately similar to that of a tree of the scion variety 
grown on its own roots, if the rootstock used is of a variety of equal or 
greater vigour; when the rootstock variety is less vigorous than the scion 
variety, the size of the tree falls short of that standard in proportion to 
the relative weakness ’’ of the rootstock variety. 

Further investigations at Long Ashton have led to more important dis- 
coveries, which give an explanation as to the underlying cause of the rela- 
tion between scion and stock. Swarbrick* found that there is a marked 
influence of scion variety upon the root character of the tree, up to at least 
three years from grafting. From studies of the root characters, it has 
been shown that trees of a variety which were budded very low on to the 
crown of the seedling root, were found to have a root character approaching 
that of root-grafted trees. On the other hand, trees that were budded very 
high on to the seedling stem piece, had a very variable root character. The 
conclusion was drawn that if the root proper and the scion variety are 
separated by a piece of stem other than that of the scion (either of the 
rootstock or of any other variety) then the root character may be but 
little influenced by the top scion variety. The suggestion is made that 
these observations explain in a large measure the results secured by using 
vegetatively-propagated rootstocks. Such stocks are stem pieces from 
which roots have arisen. The relative uniformity of top growth secured 
by the use of such rootstocks is due to the intermediate stem piece being 
of a uniform variety which produces correspondingly uniform root growths 
on the stocks, which in turn produce correspondingly uniform trees. In 
the case of seedling stocks which are worked at a height of 6 inches or 
more, the trees are diverse in character because they have a stem piece of 
variable nature, with correspondingly variable root growths, which Anally 
produce such diverse trees. 

Comprehensive observations on root growth are more difficult in England 
than they are in America, where seedling rootstocks are used almost 
entirely in commercial practice, and where the nursery trees are lifted and 
handled for bench grafting and again lifted and handled for storage after 
further nursery growth. 

The chief work in America on the cause of the variable growth in apple 
grafts in the nursery has been done at the XTniyersity Farm, Wfe^nsin. 
Eoberts® states that one preventable cause of variable tree s&ie in the 
nursery row in the position of the fop bud of the scion in relation to the ‘ 
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point of callus nnion. A better stand and growth of grafts was found in 
those cases where the top bud of the scion (usually the one to force into 
growth) was directly in line with or above the point of callus union along 
the matched sides of th^ tongues. Small stocks were, however, less affected 
by bud position than large stocks. In addition, the observations were 
made that scion differences appear to produce more variation in the nursery 
rows than stock differences, and that the scion variety changes the root 
character of seedling stocks very greatly, but that of vegetatively-pro- 
pagated stocks very little. 

Corroboration of this influence of the scion on the stock, and a possible 
explanation of the phenomenon is given in the previously mentioned work 
at Long Ashton and also in further work at Wisconsin by Swarbrick^, who 
notes that there is not the variation in growth of orchard trees grafted 
upon seedling roots that occurs in plantings of seedlings. It is shown 
that the scion variety markedly affects the root character when grafts 
are made upon piece or crown roots. These observations have been also 
supported by anatomical examination of the roots — in transverse sections 
under the microscope. 

Further observations by Eoberts^ indicate that scion source and pre- 
paration account for most of .the variation in nursery tree growth. Using 
scions and roots of the same size greatly reduced the effects of bad position, 
as callus union takes place better all round the graft. 

A further indication of the influence of the scion on the stock is given 
by Heinicke* who found that in young McIntosh trees top-worked with 
King scions, the Mcjntosh apples below the scions resembled the King in 
colour, flesh texture, and quality. 

Although all these observations have been made so far only on nursery 
trees, it is reasonable to suppose that these influences are carried on during 
the life of the trees in the orchard. The East Mailing investigations alone 
have been carried so far to this stage. 


Smnmary. 

Summed up, the position seems to be that when stocks are propagated 
v^etativdy and budded high, pure or clonal lines of such stodss need to 
be developed, tested, and finally used to secure high uniformity, and for 
the bi^t performance of orchard trees when seedling stocks are used, their 
vanabdity needs to be overcome by working at ground level or 'below 
(root grafting). 


It mmt not be considered sufficient, however, to have a pure clonal line 
of a v^etatively-propapted stock to secure uniformily. Even clonal 
stocks may <Mer m uniformlly, largely according to the original size of 
ae and as pomted ont by Anthony.* if uniformity in growth is 

expMted m the early years in the orchard, trees should he planted of 
unifoTO, size wheUier on clone or seedling roots. 
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Many investigations on these and other lines, desired to isolate the 
best clonal strain of stock for vegetative propagation, as well as to deter- 
mind the best species or kind of seedling stock for root grafting or low 
working, are under way in ISTew South Wales, since it is apparently on 
these lines alone that greater uniformity and productivity can be assured 
in our orchards, so far as can be controlled by the choice of the nursery 
stock, and the method of working these on the scion variety. 
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A Chance eoe Aberdeen- Angus Breeders. 

The Department of Agriculture has decided to offer the recently imported 
Aberdeen- Angus bull, Black Edward Glencarnock 8rd, for sale at the forth- 
coming Royal Agricultural Society's show sales. 

This bull was presented to the Department by the Hon. J. D. McGregor, 
of Canada, when its dam. Blackcap Bbde 2nd, was purchased for the 
Department last year. Blackcap Bixie 2nd has calved another bull calf 
since her arrival in Australia, sired by Mr. McGregor^s chief stud bull 
“Earl Eric Glencarnock 3rd,” and consequently the Department deems it 
unnecessary to retain Black Edward Glencarnock 3rd for stud purposes 
at its Trangie farm, but thinks that the industry would be better served 
by disposing of the animal, which is of the Black Cap Revolution strain, 
to some breeder. 

Any further particulars can be obtained from the Department. 


There are no better opportunities of comparing your farming methods 
with those of your neighbours than by becoming a member of the Agricul- 
tural Bureau and attending its meetings and conferences* Write to the 
Department of Agriculture for full particulars. 
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Wild Garlic or Crow Garlic {Allium vineale). 

Jl. H. ANBERSOlSr, B.Sc.Agr., Assistant Botanist, Botanic Gardens, Sydney. 

This very serious weed pest has made its appearance in JSTew Soiitli Wales, 
a specimen liaving’ been received from [Berridale, on tlie 'Soutbern Table- 
land, where it was found growing in an old lucerne paddock. This appears 
to be the first recorded instance of its occurrence in this State, but it is 
a fairly common weed in Europe and America, ^ In the latter country it 
is troublesome in fields of small grain, in pastures and in lawns, adding 
a garlic taint to wheat and dairy products. 

It is a perennial plant resembling a small form of the garden onion, and 
has the strong pungent odour of the latter. Stems are formed of 1' to 3 
feet in height, bearing at the top, where normally are flowers, a head of 
30 to lOO aerial bulblets. These are pale purplish at the apex, passing 
into white at the base and are not unlike wheat grains in size and shape. 
The leaves are slender, cylindrical and borne up to about the middle of 
the stem, and rather a deep bluish-green colour. Beneath the ground 
clusters of two to six bulbs are produced, consisting of a large bulb with 
thin, soft, white skin, and one or several smaller ones with a hard, brownij*]i 
sHnand produced into a sharp point. The flowers vary in colour from pale 
green to reddish, but are seldom produced. The seeds are black and angular. 

This weed is therefore able to spread in four ways — ^from soft-shelled 
bulbs, hard-shelled bulbs, aerial bulblets and seed. The aerial bulblets, 
being much the same shape and size as wheat grains, are difficult to 
separate from seed wheat. 

As this weed is so troublesome in other parts of the world, fanners 
and pastoralists should be on the lookout for its appearance here. If 
doubtful about a plant, it should be forwarded to the Director of the 
Botanic Gardens, Sydney, for identification. 

A recent leaflet issued by the United States Department of Agriculture 
deals with the eradication of this pest. Cultural methods, such as plough- 
ing in autumn and again in early - spring, and the subsequent growth of 
thoroughly cultivated row crops, are successful in combating the weed. 
Experiments with plant poisons showed that the only one which affected 
the ungerminated bulbs as well as the plants was coal-tar creosote oil 
(crude carbolic acid). It was found that about four thimblefuls of this 
material was fairly effective when applied directly to each clump of plants. 
Other experiments showed that small patches could be destroyed by one 
spraying each year for three successive years with waste crank-case oil, 
thinned with kerosene, and applied with a small hand pressure sprayer or 
sprinkling can. The garlic tops should he completely coated with oil, but 
tl^ soil should not be saturated. 

If, in some cases, eradication methods must be postponed or delayed, the 
formation of bulblets or seeds should be prevented as far as possible by cutting 
the plants before maturity. The scattering of the bulblebs mm U avoided. 
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Orchard Notes* 

April. 


C. G. SAVAGE and W. lb GAY BRERETON. 

The harvesting of late varieties of apples and pears, clean-np work in 
connection with codling moth, spraying for control of woolly aphis where 
the parasite Aphelinus mail is not established, preparation for the coming 
citrus harvest, and the planting, fumigation and re-soiling of citrus trees 
are some of the jobs which will be exercising the minds of orchardists 
during this present month. 

Handle Fruit Carefully. 

Late varieties of apples and pears are still being harvested, while the 
picking of early citrus varieties will commence next month, and although 
the importance of careful picking and subsequent handling of the fruit 
has been frequently stressed, there is still much evidence to show that 
growers have not yet realised hov important it is that the skin of the 
fruit should be kept in a sound condition. Of course, after the fruit has 
been despatched they have little control over the way it is handled, but 
even here proper packing will help to minimise bruising during transit. 
If packed loose, the fruit is badly bumped about on its way to market, 
while, if packed too high, it is bruised when the lid is being nailed down. 

Apples for the local market should be wrapped. This applies particu- 
larly to the best grades. The wrap should be finished over the stalk so as 
to prevent stalk injury. A slight bulge on top and bottom of the cases is 
desirable. This allows for shrinkage during transit. hTaturally, to allow 
for this bulge, the case must have a flexible top and bottom. Where cases 
with rigid, hinged lids are used, the fruit should be packed with a very 
slight bulge, for obvious reasons. 

The Coming Citrus Harvest. 

The harvesting of citrus fruits will not commence till May, but growers 
should not wait till the last minute to get things ready for handling the 
crop. Picking boxes should be cleaned and repaired, if necessary, and 
arrangements made for obtaining any labour required. 

Those growers not already in possession of a sizing machine are urged 
to buy or ma;ke one. The sizing machine does the work far more accurately, 
considerably quicker, and much more economically than if performed by 
hand. Any handy man can put one of these machines together, and fbe 
Department of Agriculture has particulars of construction available in 
pamphlet form. Write for a copy at once; there is no charge. 

Re^soiBng Citrus Trees. 

Judiciously carried out, this operation h4s everything to 
It ensures healthy and vigorous development of the tree, aid 
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productivilsy. Be-soiliHig can be practised alone or in conjunction with 
applications of farmyard manure or fertilisers. 

Planting Citrus Trees. 

Citrus trees may be planted during this month, but only in localities 
'where autumn frosts are unknown. Take care to prevent the roots from 
drying out while being removed from the nursery to the orchard. It will 
be necessary to water newly-planted trees if they have been set out in dry 
soil. An poorly developed trees should be rejected without hesitation; 
retaining only the healthy, robust trees with good root systems. Before 
planting, he snre to remove all damaged roots, and then dip the remain- 
ing roots in a puddle just prior to planting out. The trees should be 
planted at the same depth as they grew in the nursery. 

Control of Pests. 

Coiling Moth , — ^Measures for preventing the grubs from carrying over 
from the present until the next season should claim most of the apple and 
pear grower^s attention at this time of the year. It is the carry-over grub 
which is responsible for each season’s infestation. The destruction of all 
infested fruit at short intervals, a clean up of the packing shed, etc., arc 
some of the means which suggest themselves to the orchardist who is 
intent upon controUing the codling moth. 

WooUy Aphis . — Where the parasite Aphelimis mali is not established, 
and where the trees are badly infested with woolly aphis, give a good spray- 
ing with tobacco wash or nicotine extract as soon as the fruit has been 
picked. It is necessary to use plenty of force when spraying for this 
pest, and hold the nozzle as close as possible to the infested parts so as to 
dislodge as many as possible of the aphids. It is only wasting time and 
money to apply a ^hnisty” spray for the control of woolly aphis. 

Citrus Bed Scale . — (Fumigation for red scale may he continued during 
this present month, but unless the work, is completed very shortly the 
fruit win not be free of the scale by the time of marketing, for altbrnigh 
the scale will he killed it will adhere to the fruit for some time after- 
wards. (Failures and poor results are the outcome of carelessness and guess- 
work, for which there is no excuse, as the Department will forward, on 
application, a pamphlet giving the fullest particulars on the fumigation 
of citrus trees. 


Lbaen to Eibcoonisii the Vaeious Noxious Weeds. 

For some months past the Department of Agrionlture, with the co-operation* 
of the country newspapers, has Been carrying^ on a campaign of instruction 
in r^rd to the identification and eradication of noxious weeds Watch 
your local paper each week for the illustmted articles on weeds. The illus- 
trations' will caaahle you to recognise without trouble the worst of the 
noxious weeds. The hert means of control are also given. 
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Poultry Notes* 

April. 

E. HADLINGTON, Poultry Expert. 

Poultry-farmers who hatch chickens from their own stock should now be 
making preparations for the coming breeding season. Very often this work 
is put ofi from day to day with the idea that there is still plenty of time 
to select the breeders, but in a short time all the birds should be settled 
down in their pens in order to commence hatching operations early. Early 
hatching is a necessity where pullets and cockerels are used as breeders so 
that they will be at least ten months’ old when required. In any case early- 
hatched birds are more profitable than those hatched late in the season, 
and 1st June is not too early to commence setting eggs. 

Another reason why an early selection of breeders is advisable is that it 
affords an opportunity of seeing whether any of the hens or pullets are 
laying undersized or badly-shaped eggs, and of eliminating them if possible 
before the start of the season, thus obviating disturbance of the birds after 
the eggs are being saved for incubation. 

There is no necessity to put the male birds in the pens right away — this 
can be done a week or so before it is desired to commence saving the eggs 
for the incubators — ^but the hens or pullets should be settled down so that 
there will be a better chance of their laying when the eggs are wanted than 
if they are only placed in the pens a week or two before the season starts. 

It is a good plan to put down a trial hatch from the various pens a week 
or two earlier than the main hatching commences to ascertain whether the 
fertility of the eggs is satisfactory, making allowance, of course, for the 
fact that a high percentage could not be expected very early in the season. 
In case of a total failure from some pens, the male bird might be changed 
and given a trial later in the season. 

Foimdation Stodk. 

Those who are contemplating hatching their own chickens for the first 
time should be sure that the stock which they are going to use is of good 
pysique and sound breeding. On no account should birds reared from day- 
old chicks be used as foundation stock unless it is known that they are 
from specially selected stock. Day-old chickens as a general rule should 
only be looked upon to provide a flock of layers. 

It is unwise to attempt to save a few pounds by buying inferior stock 
for breeders, yet on the other hand there is no necessity to pay fancy prices 
for stock. Eor a sound foundation the birds should be possessed of robhsfe 
constitution, together with the characteristics for egg prodhctitm, which 
have previously been described in these notes. 
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Feeding the Breeding Stock. 

As soon as the breeders are settled in the pens consideration should be 
given to the feeding. If more than 5 per cent, of concentrates, such as 
meat meal, &c., of approximately 65 to 60 per cent, protein content, lia^ 
been used previously in the ration, this should be reduced to not more 
than the amount above stated, as too much concentrates will lead to poor 
hatching results. It should be remembered that the results of improper 
feeding may be felt for some weeks after a change has been made. This is 
a factor which is often overlooked when trouble has been experienced with 
regard to hatching. 

Extra care should be taken with the feeding of breeders to see that they 
receive as much as they require, without any excess. A little extra maize 
in the evening feed is beneficial, making that grain at least one-third of the 
cereal feed. As a matter of fact, if maize were cheaper half or more could 
be used with advantage. 

A liberal supply of succulent green feed given at midday will also benefit 
the breeding stock. 

The male birds should receive special attention, as it frequently happe'^xs 
that they stand aside calling to the hens at feeding time and do not got 
their share of the feed, and where this occurs they soon become poor in 
condition, very often before anything is noticed. Sometimes when a bird 
loses condition he will be seen to rush frantically at the feed, and to those 
who do not visualise what is wrong it may seem that he is a good feeder, 
and no further notice is taken. The fact is that only a bird which has been 
starved will behave in such a manner, and when that stage is reached there 
is only one thing to do, that is to take out the bird and feed him up. If 
this occurs late in the season, which is frequently the case, it will bo the 
end of the season before he will recover his condition. To guard against 
such happenings, the best plan is to make a practice of giving the male 
birds a feed of whole maize by themselves at midday. This can bo done 
by shutting the hens in the house and leaving the males in the yard 


Growing Green Feed. 

During this month is about the best time to sow lucerne seed, provhled 
the ground has previously been thoroughly prepared and is free from weeds 
and grass. Lucerne is undoubtedly the most satisfactory crop to grow for 
green feed, because, apart from its value as a green food, it can be cut for 
the greater part of the year—where water is available to install an overhead 
sprinkling system, there is practically no month of the year when at least 
some cubing cannot be done. In most soils in the County of Cumberland 
lucerne is best sown in drills about 18 inches apart. This allows of cultiva- 
tion betw^n the rows and mulching with fowl manure, frequent applica- 
tions of which can be made after the crop has become established. 


Another crop which can be planted to provide green feed for the winte 

iihroaghout the colder 

months than hioeme, and thH keep np a supply when the lucerne is more 
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or less dormant. It can be planted, in drills the same as lucerne, and 
requires much the same treatment, but only lasts one season. Other crops 
which can be sown during this month are barley, kale, and rape. Barley, 
of course, may be sown broadcast, and, given good conditions, can be cut 
several times during the season. Thousand-headed kale is a very useful 
class of green feed, and should be grown more extensively, as it lasts for 
two or three seasons and is a good stand-by when other crops are not avail- 
able. Kale should be sown in drills about 3 feet apart, and the plants 
require thinning out to at least 2 feeft apart in the rows, as they grow to 
a height of 2 to 3 feet in good soil. The plants which are thinned out can 
either be transplanted or fed to the birds in the same way as rape, bux 
those left for the permanent crop should be allowed to become well estab- 
lished before breaking off the leaves for use. The plants grow up with a 
main stem, and the leaves — somewhat like cauliflower leaves — ^grow out at 
the sides, and it is these which are used for feeding to the birds. With 
reasonable rainfall, or when irrigated, the plants quickly shoot out fresh 

While it is somewhat late to sow a crop of rape, it may be worth while 
putting down a small area if other crops are not available. Rape can be 
sown broadcast, using 1 lb. seed to an area of about 60 feet by 60 feet. 
This will provide a fairly thick crop, which can be thinned out as soon as 
the plants are large enough to pull up for the birds. 

Although green feed is beneficial to fowls, having a tonic effect and 
supplying mineral elements, it should not be used to excess in place of 
more concentarated food. In times of high costs of foodstuffs, however, the 
feed account can be reduced where an abundant supply of green feed iy 
available by using chaffed-up greenstuff in the morning mash instead of 
bran, provided that not more than about 26 per cent, of the whole mash is 
made up of greenstuff. Additional green feed can also be given at midday 
if there is sufficient on hand. 

All green feed must be of a succulent nature; on no account should 
stalky or badly-wilted crops be used, as they only lead to digestive troubles 
and do more harm than good. 

Rice Feeding Experiments. 

A five-months’ test of feeding paddy rice to poultry has just been con- 
cluded at the Government Poultry iFarm, Seven Hills. It was not possible 
to continue the experiment longer on account of the pens being required 
for other purposes; the results, therefore, cannot he regarded as conclusive, 
but the indications are that no harmful effect follows the use of rice, even 
to the extent of 60 per cent, of the evening feed, and that the feeding of all 
rice for the evening feed has no apparent effect on the health of the Mrds, 
though it will he seen from the table of results that egg-production \ 

to some extent compared with the check pens, the falling off in 
becoming more pronounced as the test proceeded. , The differeic^Chsfe^^ 
the laying of the check pens and those fed on all rice for » 
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was approsimately ten eggs per bird for the whole period, while the pens 
fed on 6D per cent, rice averaged two and a quarter eggs per bird less than 
the cheeks. 

In laying down the experiment, ninety white leghorn pullets were selected 
and divided up into nine groups of ten each, the birds in each group being 
as even as possible as regards age, condition, and general conformation. 
Three groups of ten birds each were fed on all rice for the evening feed, 
another three groups of the same number were given 50 per cent, rice and 
50 per cent, of wheat and maize combined in the proportion of two of wheat 
to one of maize for the evening feed, and the other three lots (check pens) 
were fed on the evening feed used at the Farm at that time, le.j 75 per cent, 
wheat and 25 per cent, maize. The morning feed was the same for all 
the pens in the experiment. 

The numbers of eggs laid by the different groups of birds in the experi- 
ment (which was conducted from 4th October, 1929, to 28th February, 
1930) were as follows : — 


Egos Laid in Fice Poultry Feeding Experiment. 



1 Mouths. 


1 

Total for 

EveolBg Eatloa. 

i 






Total. 

Oct. 

1 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jsji* 

Feb. 

three pens. 


ri9i 

190 

149 

109 

86 

726 


All rice 

< 189 

164 

169 

108 

102 

722 

y 2,093 


1.196 

164 

118 

98 

71 

646 

Eice 60 per cent., wheat 

ri83 
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117 

mm 

!■■■ 

33V pQT cent., maize 16| 
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142 

104 



per cent. 

tl88 

184 

mlm 
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103 

El 

Check, Wheat 75 per cent.. 

ri 82 

173 

161 

~l72~ 


798 ' 


maize 25 per cent. 

t 192 

188 

167 

132 

102 

781 

y 2,390 


[192 

205 

160 

165 

99 

811 


To be able to draw any definite condnsions as to tbe value of rice as a 
poultry food it would be necessary to carry out further experiments, but 
it appears a fairly safe substitute at times of high food costs. The trouble, 
however, at the present time is that all supplies have been used, and it will 
be next month .before any more will be available. Even then only a limited 
Quantity is likely to be sold as stock food, although it is possible that larger 
supplies may be obtainable towards the end of the year. 


Bontts on Flying Fox Scalps to be Disoontinced. 

As only IBs. 4d. was paid out in bonuses on flying fox scaps during last 
year, the Department of Agriculture hae come to the conclusion that the 
2d. per scalp it has been paying for some years past has had little or no 
effect in controlling the pest. 

It has th^efore b^en decided to discontinue the payment of the bonus 
as from 30th ynne next. 
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Protection of Young Citrus Trees From 

Frost* 

E. S. WEST, M.Sc., Officer in Charge, Commonwealth Eesearch Station, 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas* 

Commercial citrus growing is limited to more or less sub-tropical regions 
which, as a general rule, are subject to frosts during the winter* Should 
these frosts be severe, damage will be done either to the fruit or tree* Com- 
paratively severe frosts will destroy the fruit, and very severe frosts will 
defoliate the mature tree, and may even kill the main branches. If the 
chances for the occurrence of many frosts of such intensity are very great, 
the locality should be considered unsuited to citrus culture. 

The only known practicable method of preventing such damage is by 
orchard-heating, but this method is so expensive as to render it doubtful 
whether the expenditure is profitable. 

Young citrus trees are very much more susceptible to frost damage than 
old trees, and frosts that do no damage to either the fruit or foliage of old 
trees may completely kill young trees. In almost all citrus-growing districts, 
during some seasons, at least, frosts serious enough to damage young trees 
occur, so that a method of treatment (other than orchard heating, which is 
too expensive) that will prevent or lessen the risk of frost damage to young 
trees, would be of great value. 

Many methods of protecting plants from frost are in common use, and 
those that depend on covering the plant with an insulating or a screening 
material are suitable for young citrus trees. Covering part or the whole 
of the tree with straw, hessian, or some such material, shoidd afford some 
protection from frosts, though the questions arise as to the most efficacious 
method of covering the tree, the degree of protection afforded, and whether 
any ill effects other than from frost result from the treatment. It has been 
observed that where hessian is wrapped around the stem of the tree, and 
becomes wet with rain or dew, it may freeze on frosty nights, and actually 
increase the risk of frost. 

Loose soil is such a poor conductor of heat that anything covered with a 
few inches of soil will certainly be protected from frost in any locality in 
which citrus trees can be grown. Hume* recommends mounding up soil 
around the stem, while Ooitf does not favour the method on account of the 
danger from gum diseases. 

Sufficient evidence has not been adduced to show that smudge fires — ^used 
to cover the orchard with a dense smoke screen, and not to be confused 
with fires used for orchard heating — are of any use at all for frost protection.* 

* Hume, H. H. (1926), The Cifitivatioit of Citrus Fruits,** page 3^7. 

t Coit (1922), ** Citrus Fruit,** pages 246-246. 
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During tlie winter of 1929, an experiment was carried out to test va-rious 
methods of frost protection for young citrus trees, young Washington Navcds 
planted on the square system, in thirteen rows of nine tnH\s <‘a<di bcung uscmI 
for the purpose. The trees had all been planted out in tln^ s])rir»g f)f 
Most were two years old from the bud at the time of planting, a few were, tlnve 
years old from the bud, and a few one year old from the 1)U<1 {ix.; were luul(l(‘d 
in the autumn of 1927). Owing to the great indiv^idnal variatioii in t\u^ 
susceptibility to frost of the trees treated in any one particular way, the. results 
were in some respects indefinite. 

The following treatments were selected for trial : — 

(1) No protection. 

(2) Stem protected with hessian; a wire-netting tube, about 3 inches 
in diameter was placed round the stem, and the hessian wa-s wra])ptMl 
around this tube. 

(3) Several layers of newspaper wrapped around the stem and th*d with 
string. 

(4) Clean, loose soil mounded up round the stem, formiiig a cono about 

1 foot to 18 inches high. 

(5) Hessian sacks (chafi bags) placed over the trees, the open (mds being 
lightly buried in the soil. 

(6) As in (5), but the hessian fibrst dipped in tar and then in sand. This 
was done to see what efiect such complete shading would have on 
the tree, as in many methods of frost protection most of the sunlight 
is excluded. 

(7) Trees completely wrapped in a thick covering of straw, so that no 
green leaf or stem was visible. 

With the 117 trees available, seventeen trees were used for all but, two of 
the treatments, and for these two sixteen tr(‘es only W(U’(‘ uvnilabh', the 
diSerent treatments being distributed throughout tlu*. hloi‘k. Th<‘ fh^Itl 
was flat and the soil uniform, and there was no reason to (sxpei^l mor(‘ sevi're 
frost in one part of the field than another. i 

Three very severe frosts were experience<l on the mornings of !2th, VM^ 
and 14th June, 1929. The minimum temperatures near this field on tlie 
days were as follows : — 


On Uwn (terreBtrial) 

On bare soil 2 eras, above ground 

1 metre above ground ... 

2 metres above ground 



Utth4uru‘. 1 

deg. JB^ah 

deg. Kali. 

22-0 

l*>*o 

20‘7 

25-1 

234) 

27-1 

244) 


i ith .lun(> 


o(*g. Kali 

22‘J 

24*7 

20*1 


These frosts, coining in the early winter, wore responsible for nnuJrttatiuigc 
to young citrus, and are the frosts that caused the damage here r(‘ported. 
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The protections were removed from the trees on 26th September, 1929, 
when danger from further frosts was negligible, and the trees were examined 
for frost damage, A further inspection was made on 4th December to 
confirm the first observations ; the reason for this was that in cases of frost 
damage a tree may look healthy in the spring, but owing to frost injury to 
the bark on the stem, may succumb soon after active growth commences; 
on the other hand some trees look almost completely killed, but buds will 
burst and the tree recover. 

The trees were grouped into four classes according to their condition after 
the winter, as follows : — 

(1) Dead, 

(2) Dead above the union of the scion and the', stock, but stock still alive. 

(3) Main stem alive, but branches dead. 

(4) Unafiected. This group included those trees that had healthy 

' stems, and green and healthy branches. In some cases the trees 

may have been defoliated, or a few of the smaller shoots may have 
been killed, but a large proportion of the main branches were alive 
and green. 

The trees of the first two groups had to be replanted, while in the case of 
groups (3) and (4) it was not necessary to replant. 

Table I shows the number of trees protected in the various ways that 
were placed in each class. The nximber of trees of each age has been shown, 
and as was to be expected, an inspection of the totals in the bottom row 
indicates a high positive association between trees one year old when planted, 
and fatal frost injury, and this must be borne in mind in further considering 
the data. 


Table I. — Effect of Protective Measures against Frost. 



Trees Dead. 

Trees Dead to 
Bud Union. 

Trees with 
stem Alive. 

Trees 

Unatfected, 
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Table IT.— Epfeot of Protective Measures on Trees Two Years Old irom 

Planting, 

Proportion of Total. 

Trees Dead to Trees with 

Union Stem Alive. 


No treatment 
Hessian over wire round 
Paper round stem 
Mound of soil round stei 
Hessian over tree 
Tarred hessian, over tree 
Straw over tree ... 




In Table II tlio results for the trees two years old at the time of planting 
are given, as restricting the data to trees of a uniform age gives a more 
trustworthy comparison. In this table the first two and second two groups 
have been added together, giving two generalised classes, and for each treat- 
ment the proportion of trees falling into these two classes is given correct 
to the first decimal place. 

Compared with the untreated trees, it appears that every treatment, 
except covering the tree with hessian, either tar-dressed or otherwise, hns 
afforded some degree of protection, but that these two treatments have beem 
definitely injurious. The most efficient treatments appear to be wrapping 
the stem with paper, and mounding up the stem with soil. The hessian 
wrapped round a cylindrical wire frame probably acts as a screen to the stern 
of the tree, intercepting the radiant heat, while the paper wrapping and soil 
act as insulating materials, retarding the conduction of heat from the tri*(^ 
to the colder exposed surface. 


The effects of the mounding with soil were interesting. Talile I shows 
that ten out of a total of seventeen trees had their branches destroyed, but 
the main stems protected by the soil survived. It was noticed that, almost 


without exception, where soil was mounded up around the stem, the bark 
was destroyed just where the stem emerged from the soil, but a few inchoH 
below the soil the stem was quite healthy. It appeared that the injury at 
this part was more severe, and more general than in the other treatments 
where no soil was mounded up. It would therefore appear that mounding up 
with soil is a very sure protection against frost for that part of the tree covered 


with a few inches of soil, but greatly increases the liability to frost of fef'' 
part emerging from the soil. It is well known that the most ‘iusceptil^ 
part of the citrus tree to frost is the union of the scion and stock. j||^ 
has always been explained by the assumption*Siat the union is a 


weak part of the tree. May it not he that frost injury is greatest at tliT 
bmuae under ordinary conditions it is near the surface of the groun^ 
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It is evident tliat placing a hessian sack over the tree is in some way injurious 
as trees treated in this way suffered more damage from the frost than un- 
protected trees. The hessian bent the foliage over, and probably gave very 
little protection to much of the foliage, as the twigs were pressed against 
the hessian which was coated with frost crystals on frosty nights. It is pos- 
sible that a hessian screen supported on framework over the trees in such a 
way that the hessian did not come into contact with the foliage might give 
better results, but such an arrangement, even if found to be satisfactory, 
would probably be too expensive. Although not apparent from Table II, 
the tarred hessian was even more injurious than the untreated hessian, 
as it was noticed that the foliage died much sooner under the tarred hessian. 
This may have been due either to the more complete shading or to a direct 
chemical injury. Trees completely enveloped in straw appeared to gain 
some measure of protection, but as only nine two-year old trees were used 
in this treatment, no great reliance can be placed on the results. 

It is possible that in the case of most protective coverings, the final effect 
is, broadly, the result of two opposing factors. Checking the falling in tem- 
perature of the tissues of the tree is a beneficial factor, while interference 
with photosynthesis, aeration, and other processes is a detrimental factor, 
inasmuch as a certain weakening of the tree results, and it would appear 
from the observation that a tree in any way weakened, such as by partial 
wilting, presence of excess salt in the soil, poor nutrition, or mechanical 
injury, is more susceptible to frost injury; so that the amount of benefit 
or otherwise that any protection affords is dependent on the relative inten- 
sities of these two factors. 

It has been noticed also that tissue which seems quite healthy when cover- 
ings are removed, dies later after exposure. This point, however, requires 
further investigation. In this connection Hume* advises against completely 
burying the tree in soil on account of the resultant injury. 

It cannot be said that these results are as yet very conclusive. It is evident 
that where only small differences exist, a very much larger number of trees 
should be used than were here available. 

Summary* 

From the trial it appeared that — 

(1) Wrapping a few thicknesses of paper round the stem of the trees gave 
very effective protection from frost. 

(2) Mounding soil up round the stem was effective protection to the stem, 
but increased the injury to the branches. 

(3) Protecting the stem with a cylindrical wire-netting frame 3 inches in 
diameter covered with hessian, was less effective. 

(4) Placing a hessian bag, either tarred or not tarred, over the was 

distinctly detrimental. : 

♦ Hume, H. H., “The Gifitivation of Citrus Fruits,” 
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Pasture Improvement on the Near 
Southern Highlands* 


R. N. MAKIN, Senior Agricultural Instructor. 

Experbients in pasture improvement have awakened the minds of many 
of the farmers and graziers on the near southern highlands to the advan- 
tages to be derived from such a practice at a comparative small outlay for 
seed and fertiliser. 

From Wingello to Tahmoor, areas laid down to pasture grasses, more 
particularly Subterranean clover, are to be seen, having been well established 
during the past favourable season. Within the same area many satisfied 
themselves as to the value of superphosphate as a fertiliser for top-dressing 
natural and introduced pasture plants, with a view to increasing the bulk 
and palatability of the stand. 



Fig. 1.— -Subterranean Clover. 

On left; At Boys* Fam Homes, Mittagong. On lights On Mr. J, E. Cteelman's larin at •WlogeUo. 


There is absolutely no doubt about the value of Subterranean clover 
as a pasture plant, or its abilily to adapt itseM to almost any soil condition, 
providing there is sufficient rain to bring it along. Moreover, it appears 
to grow well in some of the bigbdr and drier country where. White clover 
does not thicken. There is one feature that etomof be' lost sight of ih ' 
^^tablishing this plant,' and that:is tiie inmealiWefit derii^ from ai^ 
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application of superphosphate when the plants have germinated. No 
matter what class of soil, superphosphate (about 1 cwt. per acre) makes 
sufficient difference to leave no reg-rets concerning the small expense incurred 
in top-dressing. 

At the Boys^ Parm Homes, Mittagong, 50 acres were laid down to Subter- 
ranean clover in 19^8 (see Fig. 1), and practically supported a beast to the 
acre during the spring and early summer months of the past two seasons, 
very little hand-feeding being done during that period. The photograph 
was taken on 14th November, 1929. The same block (Fig. 1) shows a stand • 
at Wingello, and was taken on 5th December, 1929. The growth in this 
case is on light sandstone country, and has impressed property owners in 
the district; it is in its second year. 



fig. 2. — Pasture Improvement work on Mr. J. N. Garland’s Property at Bundanoon. 

neft: Perennial Eye and other grasses growing on steep hillside. Eight ; PhuJuria bulbosa 
and Subterranean clover. 


At Bundanoon, Mr, J. N. Garland has established some excellent pastures, 
and at the time of my visit (5th December, 1929), the paddocks were a 
waving mass of luxuriant pasture plants. One of the most interesting was 
that established on a very steep red basalt hillside, where Perennial Eye 
grass, Cocksfoot, clover and lucerne ran riot, and lucerne stems measured 
up to 3 feet 11 inches in length. The photograph (Fig. 2) gives only a 
rough idea of this pasture. In an adjacent paddock, which was not so steep, 
a wealth of PhaJaris hulhosa and Subterranean clover was noticed (see 
Fig. 2). Mr. Garland hoped to save ^ome of these paddocks for seed* The 
use of superphosphate was no doubt instrumental in producing such an 
excellent growth. It is intended to turn every acre to account in this 
manner. . . 
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On Mr. E. E. McDonald’s property at Penrose, on light sandstone country, 
pasture plants are being established in, perhaps, an unorthodox manner. 
The country in its natural state carries mostly shrubby growth, which, in 
parts, is dense. Here, where possible, seed of Perennial Rye grass, Tall Oat 
grass, Subterranean clover and lucerne was broadcasted and the scrub growth 
felled on it. This method has proved a great success, the photograph (Pig. 
3) showing the growth that has come through the rubbish. This has been 



Fig. 3.— lUnstrating the Success of Mr, E R. McDonald’s Method of Establishing Fastnre Flants. 


allowed , to seed down in order to establish a thick stand, when stock will 
be turned in and, in seeking the grass, will break up all the hnor growth 
of the scrub which has not yet rotted, and later the heavier stuff can 
be stacked and burnt. This method should prove effective in winning a 
vast area of country between and along the ranges and the coast. 


The Feeding Value op Whey. 

There is no doubt that whey has a high feeding value, and when fed to 
calves or pigs along with small quantities of concentrates, satisfactory 
results can be obtained. Some dairymen prefer whey to separated milk for 
the feeding of calves, claiming that it is not so liable to cause digestive 
trouble. Whey contains on an average the following ingredients : — Yf ater, 
^ per cent.; fat, A per cent.; casein and albumin, .9 per cent.; sugar, 4.5 
cent.; and mineral matter, 1.2 per cent. 
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CERTAINLY, I Want 

to Improve My Pastures, 
but how do I go about it? 

^HIS is the question that presents itself to hundreds of 
graziers and landholders at the present time. Pasture 
improvement is a comparatively new branch of Agricultural 
Science, and we realise that authoritative literature on the 
subject is of great value to all who contemplate doing any 
of this work. For this jeason we have this year made our 
usual Catalogue of Farm Seeds a special Pasture Improvement 
issue, in which some twenty-five pages are devoted to this 
subject and to detailed descriptions of the various grasses and 
clovers use. Specifications of varieties and quantities are 
given, covering the main types of soils and situations found in 
the Coastal, Tableland and Western Slopes districts of this 
State. The data has been compiled on the very best 
authority; and, without doubt, will be of great value to those 
who are considering laying down grasses on any of their lands. 

If you are interested, and let us know, this publication 
will be sent by return mail. 


ARTHUR YATES & CO. LTD. 

AUSTRALIA’S GREATEST SEED HOUSE, 

Warehouse: BOX 

<5 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, N S.W. 


THE 

Grasses & Fodder Plants 

of New South Wales 


E. BREAKWELL, B.A., B.Sc. 


Royal 6i)o, 370 Pages, Profusely Illustrated, Cloth Bounds 

I N the past ten years, knowledge of the value of many native and 
introduced grasses has greatly increased, and new plants of 
much importance to the pastoral industries have attracted attention. 

At the same time, a keener sense of the necessity for maintaining 
and preserving our pastures has grown up. A comprehensive 
review of the whole subject is therefore opportune, and the Depart- 
ment takes pleasure in presenting this book to those interested. 

CONTENTS: 

PART 1 . — The Book describes the native and exotic grasses of 
the State, and their special utilities or limitations are carefully 
detailed, so that to pastoralists the work is invaluable for 
reference purposes. A distinctive feature of this section is the 
eighty-eight fine full-page drawings, each illustrating a 
separate grass, and enabling almost every common species to 
be identified quite easily. 

PART II. — ^To the best known and most useful fodder plants 
over 1 00 pages are devoted, and the information is so complete 
and so concisely presented that the book is indispensable to 
every farmer who combines a certain amount of grazing with 
crop growing- 

Price ©/- 

(Post Free, 6 ' 4 ] 


Printed and Published hp, and obtainable from 
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Onion Trials, J929* 


(1) Farmers’ Experiment Plots. 

J. DOUGLASS, H.D.A., H.D. D., Agricultural Instructor. 

Turther trials with onions were carried out throughout the main onion- 
growing districts of ISTew South Wales during the past season. The year, 
from an onion-growing point of view, was a bad one. Heavy losses were 
experienced throughout the whole State from onion mildew. On the 
coast, where the climatic conditions are favourable to the development of 
this disease, practically every crop was attacked. It was noticed that the 
greatest amount of damage occurred in closely-planted or thickly-growing 
crops, and those on old onion ground. Any losses that occurred in the 
western districts were mainly due to planting onions on the same land as 
the previous crop. 



Mr. T. W. Sun<i«rlancl*s Crop of Onions at Dubto. 


On the coast it is the practice to sow the seed direct in the held. The 
stand obtained depends largely, though not wholly, on the vitality of the 
seed. Conditions for the planting of the past crop were ideal, and in 
most cases excellent germinations were obtained. As the conditions were 
ideal, the seed should have been planted lighter. Farmers should have their 
seed tested for vitality by the Department, but as this had not been done 
growers were not disposed to risk lighter sowings, the result being that 
thick stands were obtained. FTormally, thick stands produce a large per- 
centage of ^^picklers” and also encourage onion mildew. It has been found 
that seed grown on the coast varies considerably in vitality, and a test 
would allow growers to vary the rate of sowing according to the vitality. 
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Western growers who practise transplanting the seedlings should note 
ihat it is just as essential to rotate the position of the seed beds as the 
site of the next crop. 

Experiments on Mr. Sunderland’s Farm at Dubbo. 

Owing to the heavy reduction in yields caused by ‘^mildew,” the whole 
of the coastal and Wellington experiments were discarded. Messrs. S. 

Gordon and W. T, Sunderland, 
both of Dubbo, co-operated with 
the Department in conducting 
trials at that centre. 

Mr. W. T. Sunderland’s farm is 
situated on the banks of the Mac- 
quarie River below Dubbo. The 
soil varies a good deal, but is 
mainly medium loam. The rainfall 
is so erratic that heavy irrigation 
has to be practised. Mr. Sunder- 
land has grown onions on a com- 
mercial scale for a number of years 
with marked success. During the 
past season 2 acres were grown, and 
as the whole of this crop had to be 
transplanted, some idea can be 
obtained of the work involved. 
The methods employed create a 
good deal of work, but ei^sure 
definite results, as illustrated by 
returns obtained from the com- 
mercial areas last year. 

Three trials were conducted 
on this farm: (1) Early White 
variety trial, (2) main variety and 
strain trial, and (3) mamirtal trial. 

Early White Variety Trial. 

The object of this trial was to ascertain the most suitable variety to 
plant during February for the early white crop, which is harvested during 
October. To realise top prices the onion must be a white one, of any 
shape, hence only white strains were included in the test. 

The chief dijEculty met with in regard to this particular crop is that 
seed of reasonable purity is difficult to obtain. The white varieties sold 
by most seed, houses, if not mixed in variety, are totally unselected and 
of little value. The Chinese white variety was at one time a good one, 
birt at present, as a result of Chinese methods, contains 80 per cent, brown 



A Heavy Crop. 

Oaions from two irrigated beds tlirown together. 
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bulbs. In the case of tlie Early Victorian White, the chief disadvantage 
lies in its late maturing under western conditions. Early White Huntor 
Eiver, which is illustrated in the white group, is now well known for Its 
consistent heavy yielding quality and outstanding appearance. The variety 
is a selection by Mr. S. Eedgrove, of Branxton, and has given good results 
under all conditions. In the western onion districts this selection has 
proved an excellent keeper. 

Yields of Early White Varieties. 

tons, cwrt. qrs. 

Early Hunter River White 18 11 2 

A Chinese White Variety 18 7 3 

Early Victorian White 13 11 2 



Hunter Biver Wbite. Early Victorian White. 


Main Variety or Strain Trial. 

This trial, which was perhaps one of the most successful that has been 
carried out in Hew South Wales, was conducted with the object of ascer- 
taining the most suitable strain or variety of onion to grow under western 
conditions. The method of growing is to sow the seed in beds, transplant 
to the field, and heavily irrigate. Varieties suitable for this work will 
not necessarily give good results under other methods. 

As in previous years the different strains of Hunter Eiver Brown Spanish 
produced the best results. A strain selected by Mr. 0. J. Eowcliffe, of 
Dubbo, gave the heaviest yield (21 tons 3 cwt.), and has proved itself to be 
most suitable for this method of culture. The greater proportion of Mr. 
Sunderland’s commercial area was devoted to this strain. 

Improved Hunter Eiver Brown Spanish, a selection hy Mr. Eedgrove, 
produced the second heaviest yield of 18 tons 6 cwt. 1 qr. In past seasons 
this strain has produced better results. In the case of Mr. McKimm^s strain 
it has proved to be the earliest strain under test, and hence not su<i a 
heavy yielder. This strain is of excellent shape and quality, with prac- 
tically no neck when mature. It is very suitable for coastal work. 
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Lord Howe Island is a very old variety that was introduced into these 
trials. It has proved to be suitable for irrigation farming, but is of doubt- 
ful commercial value until it becomes better known. The bulb is of a 
deep purple colour, flat in shape, with a small neck. This variety is 
classed as an early maturer. 

Yields in the Variety Trials, 


Variety or Strain. 

W. Sunderland. 

8. 

dordon. 



c. 

q* 

t. 

c. 

<!• 

Hunter B-iver Brown Spamsh ( J. C- RoWcliffe) 

21 

3 

0 

8 

4 

0 

Hunter Ri\rer Brown Spanish (S. Redgrove) 

Hunter River Brown Spanish (McKimm’s, Dubbo Raised) ... 

18 

6 

1 

8 

4 

0 

16 

0 

1 

7 

0 

0 

Early White Hunter River (S. Redgrove) 

15 

10 

2 

8 

2 

0 

Lord Howe Island (R. Stocks) 

14 

17 

3 




Hunter River Brown Spanish (McKimm’s, Maitland Raised) 

13 

12 

1 

, 



Early Viotcfrian White 

Early Barietta 

32 

30 

0 

12' 

10 

‘0 


A trial in which coastal-raised seed from Mr. McKimm’s strain was 
tested against seed raised at Dubbo from similar bulbs yielded very much 
in favour of the Dubbo-raised seed. 



narly Barletta. 


The Fertiliser Experiment. 

A fertiliser experiment was conducted with the object of ascertaining 
the most profitable fertiliser to use on {be onion crop nnder western condi- 
tions. The variety used in this trial was a local Chinese white of 

origin. The fertiliser was broadcasted on the irrigation beds previous to 
transplanting. 

Last season basic superphosphate and M32 produced equal^ yields- this 
year basic superpho^te topped the list with a yield of 19 tons U dwt 
£ qrs., M22 fertiliser mirtnre only filling third, place. Thb season was a 
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cold one even up til] December, and consequently soil conditions were not 
suitable for obtaining the best results from bonedust. It is thought, how- 
ever, that over a number of years M22 will produce results superior to other 
fertilisers. 

Basic superphosphate produced an increase in yield of 6 tons 1 qr. over 
the average of the “no manure’’ plots. When valued at £12 per ton 
('actual net selling price), this increase represents an increase in returns 
of over £60 per acre. The fertiliser cost under £2 per ton. 



Hunter River Brown Spanish. 

Eowcliffe Strain. Redgrove Strain. 


Kesults of the Fertiliser Trial. 





tons. 

cwt. 

qrS. 

Ba^ic Superphosphate . . . 

... 6251b. 

per acre ... 

19 

14 

2 

Superphosphate 

... 840 „ 

j» ... 

18 

2 

1 

1VE22 mixture 

... 420 „ 

• • • 

17 

1 

1 

Pll mixture 

... 490 „ 

„ . • • 

16 

18 

0 

Superphosphate 

... 420 „ 

*» ••• 

14 

14 

1 

Ko manure 

... 


14 

14 

1 

■pi3 mixture 

... 660 ib. 

per acre ... 

14 

7 

0 


Kotb.— M22 fertiiiser mixture consists of equal parts of superphosphate and bonedust; Pll, si^ parts 
superphosphate and one part sulphate of ammonia ; Plii, six parts superphosphate, one part sulphate of 
ammonia, and one part sulphate of potash. 


Experiment on Mr, Gordon’s Farm at Dnbbo, 

This grower specialises in the production of early white onions, the 
variety grown being Early Barletta. The seed is usually planted in March, 
large quantities of fertiliser being used and heavy floodings given every 
two weeks in the spring. Early Barletta responds to this treatment even 
on rich soils, as illustrated by the returns of over 12 tons p^ nore fjjoni 
commercial areas on this farm. _ , ' \ ■ 
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The varieties under trial were planted on 4th April, and the seedling's 
transplanted on 9th August. The plots were fertilised with 6 ewt. super- 

phosphate per acre. Very heavy frosts 
during the winter months greatly checked 
the growth of seedlings. During the 
spring heavy irrigations were carried out 
twice monthly. Harvesting took place 
on 18th December. 

Eowcliffe’s and Kedgrove’s strains of 
Hunter Kiver Brown Spanish produced 
8 tons 4 cwt. per acre. The late plant- 
ing of these varieties greatly reduced the 
yields. 

Early Barletta, which produced the 
heaviest yield, was planted some weeke 
earlier than the other varieties, and is 
therefore not comparable. 

It is a well-known flat white \aricty 
of early maturity and has given 
very erratic results over a number of years. This irregularity has largely 
been due to use of unselected seed. In the past many plants of this strain 
absolutely failed to bulb or show signs of maturing. However, work 
lias been done in this direction, and it is hoped greatly to improve the 
variety. Early Barletta does not run to seed when planted early. 



(2) Cowra Experiment Farm. 


. R. N. MEDLEY, H.D.A., ExperimentalUt. 

During normal seasons, and when the crop can be irrigated, onions are 
one of the most profitable vegetable crops grown at this farm. The past 
season, however, was one of the driest experienced in the Cowra district, 
and was very unfavourable to the growth of onions. The rainfall during 
the growing period was as follows, although the 366 points recorded in 
November were of no benefit to the crop May 28 points, June 126 points^ 
July 21 points, August 211 points, September IW points, October W 
points, November 366 points; total 935 points, 

' Yields in the Variety Trial. 

, tons, cwt* 

Early Im;^roved Hunter Elver 3 13 

Hunter Elver Brown Spanish ( J. 0. RowcHffe) 3 7 

Early Hunter Elver White 3 '2 

Hunter River Brown Spanish (A. MoKimm)... 2 18 

Dutch SilversHn ' 2 4 

Odourl^.., Failed, 


q.rs, lb, 

2 18 

3 12 

2 

3 20 

2 16 
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During the past three seasons. Early Improved Hunter River, Early 
White Hunter River, and Hunter River Brown Spanish (J. 0. RowclijEFe) 
have proved the most consistent yielders at this farm. 

Early Hunter River White is easily the most suitable white-skinned 
variety yet tried here, being of good shape, of mild flavour, and a very 
satisfactory keeper. 

Silverskin did not impress, the shape and size leaving much to be desired. 

As was the case in 1928, Odourless failed to germinate, which was dis- 
appointing, as it gave great promise in the 1927 trials. 


(3) Bathurst Experiment Farm. 


J. A. WILLIAMSON, Experimentalist. 

During last season onion variety, fertiliser and time of sowing trials 
were carried out at Bathurst Experiment Farm, and although the experi- 
ments will have to be repeated over a number of years before definite 
recommendations can be made, some points of interest have already been 
brouglit out. 


The Variety Triab. 

The variety trials were planted on both upland light granite loam that 
had been improved by applications of farmyard manure in past seasons, 
and also on heavy alluvial loam, and the results indicate, especially in the 
case of the upland trial, that it is easy to grow onions on a large scale 
•even wdiere the soil is not very fertile. 

The seed of all varieties was sown in the seed beds on 26th March, the 
germination being satisfactory in all cases. The plants were dibbled out 
in the ease of the upland trial on 2(>th June, and for the alluvial trial on 
5th duly. Just prior to transplanting the plots were fertilised with equal 
parts of superphosphate and bonedust at the rate of 3 cwt. per acre. 

Dry conditions, persistent hard frosts, and boisterous drying winds some- 
what retarded the winter and early spring growth, and while the upland 
trial was irrigated when necessary the alluvial trial suffered considerablly 
tlirough lack of water for irrigating. Conditions improved later and al- 
though the October and Hovemher rains greatly benefited the upland trial 
they were too late for the alluvial plots. The rainfall was as follows May, 
72 points; June, 119 points; Jply, 34 points; August, 186 points; September;^ 
110 points; October, 138 points; Nfovember, 293 points; DebembeL 
points; total, 974 points. . 
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Yields in Yariety Trial on Upland Soil. 


Variety. 


White Bermuda ... 

Hunter River Brown Spanish (McKimm, Maitland) 

Lord Howe Island 

Hunter River Brown Spanish (J. Rowoliffe) ... 

Chinese White 

Crystal White Wax 

Early White Hunter River ... ^ 

Hunter River Brown Spanish (McKimm, Dubbo) 
Hunter River Brown Spanish (S. Redgrove) ... 

Early Victorian Wliite 

Early Barletta 


Acre Yield. 

tons. 

cwt. 

9 

8i 

8 

12-5 

8 

8 

8 


7 

19 

7 

Hi 

7 

n 

6 

9 

6 

6i 

6 

2i 

4 

lOJ 


Yields in Yariety Trial on Alluvial Soil. 


Variety. 

Acre Yield. 


tons. cwt. 

Hunter River Brown Spanish (McKimm) 

6 18i 

Hunter River Brown Spanish (J. RowcMe) 

6 U 

Crystal White Wax 

6 

White Bermuda 

6 7J 

Early White Hunter River 

4 13f 

Early Victorian 'White 

4 6J 

Lord Howe Island 

3 Hi 

Chinese White 

3 10 

Hunter River Brown Spanish (S. Redgiove) 

3 3-:^ 

Early Barletta 

0 18 


The earliest onion grown in these trials was Early Barletta which is 
a very white, flat, mild onion. It is a poor keeper and not a' heavy yiolder 
unless sown earlier than March, and is generally recommended as a 
profltable variety to strike the early Sydney market. 

Two promising early onions included in the trial for the first time this- 
season were: (a) Crystal White "Wax, a white, very flat, medium-sized 
onion, which closely resembles Early Barletta; and (b) White Bermuda 
which is really a light straw coloured, flat, medium-sized onion. White 
Bermuda and Crystal White Wax are not quite as early as Early Barletta, 
but on their first trial at this centre they easily outyielded the Barlettas,. 
and, like Early Barletta, neither has a reputation as a keeper. 

Two mid-season maturing onions, Chinese White and Early Yictorian 
White, were not as promising as the Crystal White Wax or White Bermuda,, 
as neither variety was as early nor as satisfactory a yielder this season. 
The Chinese White proved to be a very mixed sample and contained several 
brown coloured onions. 

Early White Hunter Eiver ripens too late to be compared with Early 
Barletta, WVappears worthy of consideration as a mid-season white onion 
and one which has proved an excellent keeper in earlier tests at this 
centre. 
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Lord Howe Island is a dark purplish red globe-shaped onion of medium 
size with a tough thin skin. It has yielded fairly satisfactorily and has 
proved a good keeper ; it is more of a mid-season than early onion. 

The latest or main crop onion grown in these trials is Hunter Eiver 
Brown Spanish, and the most promising strains of this variety during 
the past season were McKimm’s strain, from Maitland, and J. 0. Eowcliffe’s 
strain. S. Eedgrove’s strain of Hunter Eiver Brown Spanish and another 
strain of McKimm’s from Dubho, while fairly satisfactory, were not equal 
to the previous strains as regards yields this season, but in previous 
seasons Eedgrove’s strain has grown the highest yields of all strains of 
Hunter Eiver Brown Spanish. 

First Record of Onion Smudge. 

Onion smudge (G olletotuchiim circinanas), the only disease present, was 
noticed at harvesting time. This is the first time the disease has been 
olHcially recorded in the State, and the high percentage of moisture in 
the soil combined with humid conditions during the late growing period 
a]‘e said to have favoured the disease. Afiected bulbs are marred in appear- 
ances, and are liable to undue shrinkage in storage. Eed and yellow 
varieties are said to show considerable resistance to the disease, in which 
respect it is worthy to note that Bermuda, a straw-coloured onion, did not 
show any sign of the disease, although grown between Early Barletta and 
Crystal White Wax, which were both afiected. 

The FertOiser Trial. 

The fertiliser experiment was arranged on a heavy alluvial loam. Early 
Barletta was the variety used, the seed of which was sown in seed beds 
on 26th March, and the plants dibbled out in the field on 3rd and 4tb 
July. , Harvesting took place on 26th and 27th November, the results 
being as follows: — 


Yields in the Eertiliser Trial. 


Fertiliser. 

Acre 

Yield, 

Increase 
per acre, j 

Value of 
increase.* 

Cost of 
fertiliser. 

[ 

Ket Gain. 


t. 

ct. 

t. 

ct. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ 

B. d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Superphosphate, 3 cwt. per acre... 

3 


1 

44 

12 5 

0 

0 

17 6 

11 

7 

6 

Superphosphate (1 part) and Bone- 

3 

15 

1 

5 

12 10 

0 

1 

2 3 

11 

7 

9 

dust (1 part), 3 cwt, per acre. 
Superphosphate (1 part) and Bone- 

3 

li 

0 

114 

6 12 

6 

1 

3 10 

4 

8 

8 

dust (2 parts), 3 cwt. per acre. 
Superphosphate (10 parts) and sul- 

2 


0 

34 

1 16 

0 

1 

13 3 

0 

1 

9 

phate of ammonia (3 parts), 
435 lb. per acre. 


10 










No fertiliser 

2 


... 

... 



... 





* The ojaioms were valued at filO per tom. 


These results indicate that phosphatic fertilisers are of great assistance 
in improving the yields of the onion crop, even on the rich alluvial loams 
of the district. Insufficient data arey'et available on which to make definite 
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recommendations, but it would appear that while superphosphate is of 
great assistance in a dry year, a mixture of bonedust and superphosphate 
would probably be more beneficial in a normal season. The inclusion of 
sulphate of ammonia does not seem necessary. 

Time of Sowing Experiment. 

The object of this experiment is to determine the most suitable month 
to sow early onions, such as Early Barletta, and also main crop onions, such 
as Hunter River Brown Spanish, for the best yields of good quality early 
onions under local conditions. The experiment consists of a series of 
six monthly sowings of Early Barletta and Hunter River Brown Spanish, 
the sowings being made regularly on one of the first five days in each 
month, January to June. Each plot was sown in duplicate, one being 
fertilised with a mixture of equal parts of superphosphate and bonedust, 
applied at the rate of 3r cwt. per acre, the other being left unmanured. 


Results of the Time of Sowing Trial. 


Mlottih Sown. 

Early Barletta. 

Hunter Elver Brown Spanish. 

fertilised. 

Seed 

beads. 

Unferti- 

lised. 

Seed 

beads. 

fertilised. 

Seed 

beads. 

Unferti- 

lised. 

Seed 

beads* 


t, cwt. 

percentage 

t. CWl/. 

percentage 

t. cwt. 

percentage 

t. cwt. 

percentage 

January ... 


No seed available for January sowing. 



February ... 

7 12f 

8i 

6 5 


6 7J 

41 

4 9J 

28| 

March 

3 7| 

... 

1 19i 


4 OJ 

6 

2 18f 

14 

April 

1 m 

... 

0 19i 

... 

2 14 

... 

2 5 

... 

May 

1 m 

... 

1 3i 

... 

1 i9i 

... 

1 16f 


June 

0 17 

... 

0 14i 

... 

0 18f 

... 

0 16 

... 


The Early Barletta and Hunter River Brown Spanish varieties were 
both transplanted on the same date after each sowing, but the ripening 
and consequently the harvesting dates differed somewhat. The following 
table indicates the dates of sowing, transplanting and harvesting in each 
case : — 


Date Sown. 

Oates 

Transplanted. 

Dates Harvested. 

Early Barletta. 

Hunter Elver 
Brown Spanish. 

2 February ...1 

23 April 

26 October ... 

28 NovemW. 

5 March 

27 May 

28 November 

2 December. 

5 April 

30 July 

2 December ... 

10 December. 

41ife.y ... 

21 September... 

23 December ... 

2 January. 

4 June ... 

i 

10 October ... 

2 January ... 

10 January. 


It is unfortunate that a January sowing was not made this past season, 
but in the pretious trial ihe January sowing, although giving the highest 
yield, produced poor quality Early Barlettas with thick necks and a ten- 
dmcy to spEt, and it was the only sowing- of Early Barlettas which showed 
to run‘tO''seed;lhat^aso^ \ 
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It is too early as yet to make any definite statement regarding the most 
suitable time to sow onions, but it would appear that a February sowing 
will be found satisfactory in the ease of early onions such as Early Bar- 
letta, and a March sowing may be found preferable for the main crop 
Hunter BiTer Brown Spanish onions. 

It is intended to continue this experiment for three more seasons to 
enable a more definite statement to be made. 


Tubercle-free Herds. 

Of the herds which have been tested for tuberculosis by Government 
Veterinary Officers, or approved veterinary surgeons, in accordance with the 
requirements of the scheme of certifying tubercle-free herds, the following 
have been declared tubercle-free,** and, unless otherwise deolared, this 
certification remains in force until the date shown in respect of each herd : — 


Owner and Address. 


NnittbeT 

tested. 


iiixptry date 
of this 

OertiQcatioii. 


Q. Miller, Casula 

Navua Ltd., Grose Wold, via Richmond (Jerse^rs) 

New Btiffland Girls* Grammar School, Armldale 

Auatrallan Missionary College, Oooranbong 

Department of Education, Gosford Farm Homes ... 
William Thompson, Masonic School, Baulkham Hills . . . 

F. W. Hopley, Leoton 

J. F. Chaffey, Glen Tnnes (Ayrshlrea) 

P. Ubrihlon, Corrldgeree, Bega 

B. P. Perry, Nundorab, ParbvUle (Gxiernsevs) 

Sacred Heart Convent* Bowra] * 

A. Shaw, Barrington Shorthorns) 

8t. Patrick’s College, Goidburn 

Walter Burke, Belief alre Stud Farm, Appin (Jerseys) ... 

Mittagotig Farm Homes, Mlttagong 

H. W. Burton Bradley, Sherwood Farm, Moorland (Jerseys) 

James McCormick, Tumut 

Walarol College, Orange 

Eiverstone Meat Co., Itiverstone Meat Works, Blverstone 
J. L. W. Barton, Watlorawang 

Blessed Chanel’s Seminary, Mlttagong 

H, A. Corderoy, Wyuna Park, Comboyne.. 

Glen Innes Bxpcriment Farm (Ayrshires) 

S. G. Wlnkley 

J. Davies, Puen Burn, Soone fjersevs) 

Department of Education, Brush Farm, Eastwood 
Lanaoy Department, Oalian Park Mental Hospital 

Bathurst Experiment Farm (Jerseys) 

Lunacy Department, Morlsset Mental Hospital 

Parbsry, 0. J., Allawah, Bejga 

Wagga Experiment Farm (Jerseys) 

Hinross Bros** Mlnnamurra, Tnverell (Guernseys) 

Lunacy Department, Parramatta Mental Hospital 
IdsMi Brennan, Arrankfimp, Bowral 
Department of Education, Vanco Agricultural High School 

G. A. Parrish, Jerseyland, Berry 

Lunacy Department, Eenmore Mental Hos|dtal 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College (Jerseys) 

8t. Joseph's Girls’ Orphanage. Kenmore ... 

St* Michael’s Novitiate, Goulburn 

Kyong School, Moss Vale 

St. Joseph’s Convent, Beynold-atreet, Godlbam 

St. John’s Boys Orphanage, Goulbum ... 

Marion Hill Convent of Mercy, Goulburn 

Cowra Experiment Farm ... 

Tudor House School, Moss Vale 

H. F. White, Bald Blair, Guyra 

Grafton Experiment Farm (Ayrshires) 

Department of Education, Hnrlstoue Agricultural High School 



15 

1 April 

1980 


10 

11 .» 

1980 


28 

16 „ 

1980 


48 

17 „ 

1930 


87 

24 May, 

1980 


27 

24 

1980 


20 

29 „ 

1930 


66 

29 „ 

1980 


119 

8 June, 

1980 


28 

14 „ 

1980 


11 

17 July 

1980 


104 

2 AUg., 

1980 


9 

7 .» 

1980 


52 

17 „ 

1980 


85 

80 „ 

1989 


79 

4 Sept., 

1980 


94 

5 „ 

1980 


S 

19 „ 

1930 


116 

27 

1930 


18 

9 Oct., 

1980 


5 

26 „ 

1930 


54 

1 Nov.. 

1980 


62 

3 „ 

1980 


ftn 

8 

1930 


40 

n 

1980 


7 

22 „ 

1980 


2ft 

29 „ 

1980 


30 

1 Dec., 

1930 


21 

7 Jan., 

1981 


88 

7 

1981 


78 

10 „ 

1981 


72 

11 „ 

1981 


89 

23 .* 

1981 


10 

19 Feb., 

1981 


83 

21 

1981 


103 

27 „ 

1931 


76 

28 

1981 


160 

1 Mar., 

1981 


10 

8 „ 

1931 


5 

3 „ 

1981 


3 

4 

1981 


4 

4 ,* 

1981 


7 

6 

1981 


10 

6 *» 

1981 


29 

6 *. 

1981 


8 

21 *, 

1981 


220 

3 Apttt, 

1981 


180 

5 „ 

1981 


41 

to „ 

1981 


-Max HsN&r, C9iief Vel^eiinary Stnrgebiu 
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Winter School eor Farmers, Poultry Farmers, etc., 1930. 

Arrangements are now beiiigr made for the usual Winter bchools to he 
held at the Hawkeshurj^ Agricultural College, 'Richraond, irom the w 
18th duly, 1930, the duration of the various courses of instruction and the 
fees charged being as follows : — 

h ee. 

£ s. d, 

. 3 10 0 

. 3 to 0 

O n A 


0 


1st to ISth July— Mixed Fanning (Wheat and Sheep) 

1st to 18th July— Poultry Farming . . • • • • 

8th to 18th July— Dairy Farming (Cattle and Pigs) . 

8th to 18th July — ^Horticulture (Orcharding, Vegetable Card 
ening. Bee-keeping) 

The fees charged for each Course include board and lodging, tuition, and 
medical attention. 

The Courses of Instiuetion will be open to both sexes over 16 years of age. 
Intending students will enter into residence on the hrst-natned dato in each 
ease. No examinations are required for the Course, and persons of mature 
years, as well as young men and women, are welcomed. 

Students travelling from country centres will he able to obtain a reduc- 
tion in rail or steamer fares to and from Richmond. 

A comprehensive syllabus is now being prepared, and will be available 
at an early date. In the meantime, intending applicants shoiilcl com- 
mnnicate with the Under Secretary? Department of Agriculture, Box 36 a, 
G.P.O., Sydney. 


Reduced Production Costs Mean More Profit. 

The urgent need in Australia is to lower the cost of production of the 
commodities of which we produce a surplus — ^wool, wheat, butter, and 
fruit. With falling values for these staple commodities it is essential, if 
we are to meet the demands of foreign competition, to increase the pro- 
ductivity of each individual worker and cut production costs to the 
minimum. 

The farmer generally pays more attention to the price of his products 
than to the cost of producing them. But the prices of those commodities 
sold on a world market — ^wheat, wool? butter — are largely beyond the control 
of the farmer. ^ On the other hand the costs of production, within limita- 
tions, are subject to the farmer’s control. Various items entering Into 
production costs are virtually fixed. These include taxes, land capital costs, 
upkeep and certain general expenses. But the major costs of procluetion, 
excepting only land capital costs, are not fixed. They vary with the intelli- 
gence and skill of the farmer, and the power and equipment he applies to 
them. It is in the preparation of the land, seeding, tillage, cultivation, 
harvesting and hauling of the crops that the major expenses are incurred, 
and to the degree to which these can be reduced, the profits of the farmer 
be increased. The farmer will he compelled to accept world prices for 
Ms products so long as he must sell a surplus above domestic needs in the 
World markets. World consumers will buy from him only to the extent that 
he can sell as cheaply or more cheaply than other sellers.— A, E. V. 
"fJSiOHABnsoN, in the Jowmal of AgficvMwe, South Australia. 
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Lucerne Growing Competition* 

Paekbs P. a. anb H. Association. 


H. BARTLETT, H*. D.A., Senior Agricultural Instructor. 

The second annual lucerne-growing competition promoted by the Parkes 
Pastoral, Agricultural and Horticultural Association was judged by the 
writer on 6th and Ytli January last. There were thirteen entries. The object 
of these competitions is to attract attention to the possibilities of lucerne 
as a grazing crop on wheat land and to encourage the sowing of large areas, 
while a later development will be to determine the best methods of cultivat- 
ing and stoc'king the stand. 

The season was the most severe for the past thirty years, and although the 
-conditions were generally unfavourable for establishing satisfactory lucerne 
stands, results achieved in this direction were beyond all expectations. The 
rainfall as registered at Parkes was: — June, 1928, 174: points; July, 275 
points : August, 90 ; September, 36 ; October, 152 ; November, 79 ; December, 
2; January, 1929, 10 points; 'February, 136; March, 236; April, 117; May, 
64: ; June, 103; July, 32; August, 216; September, 119; October, 69; Novem- 
ber, 141; December, 307. 


Awards in the Parkes Lucerne-growing Competition. 


Posi- 

tion. 

Competitor, 

Densit 7 

and 

even- 

ness 

of 

Stand. 

Height 

and 

even- 

ness. 

Leafl.- 

ness. 

Col- 

our. 

Tree- 

dom 

from 

Dis- 

eases. 

Clean- 

liness. 

Total. 


Maximum Points 

40 

15 

15 

10 

10 

10 

100 

1 

J. Tovmsend, No, 2 

37 

13 

12 

9 

9 

9 

89 

2 

John Barber, No. 1 

35 

11 

11 

8 

10 

9 

84 

Z 

W. W. Watson 

34 

10 

11 

8 

9 

10 

82 

4 

R. Job 

33 

10 

10 

8 

10 

8 1 

79 

4 

E. R. Sc 0. Hockey, No. 1 

34 

11 

10 

8 

10 

6 1 

79 

4 

J. S. Cunich 

31 

12 

12 

8 

9 

7 

79 

7 

H. S. Cousins, No. 1 

33 

9 

10 

8 

10 

6 

76 

7 

R. E. Sc 0. Hockey, No. 2 ... 

31 

19 i 

10 

8 

10 

7 

76 

9 

H. S. Cousins, No. 2 ... 

28 ! 

11 

11 

8 

8 

9 

75 

10 

A. Milgate 

31 

10 ’ 

9 

8 

9 

7 

74 

n 

H. S. Cousins, No. 3 

27 : 

8 

8 

7 

10 

5 

65 


J. •Townsend, No. 1 

35 

13 

13 

9 

9 

8 

87 

* 

John Barber, No. 2 

35 

11 

10 

7 

10 

10 

83 


* Only one entry from an exhibitor was eligible for a prize. 


Cultural Detaik of Winnkg Entries* 

Mr. J. To%m$md, Willow Vale, Parkes.— This eompetitork No. 2 entry 
secured first place. The seed was sown in soil of the deep, dark to blao^. 
loam type, adjacent to the Eillabong Creek. An old paddock; it was 
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fallowed and sown to lucerne in April, 1927, 13 lb. of seed, and 60 lb. 
supeiTbospbate per acre being used. The igermination was rather poor, 
but evenly distributed over the area. Since sowing, six cuts of hay have 
been obtained, and it has been grazed frequently, as required. In August, 
1928, the area was cultivated and top-dressed with 120 lb. of superphos- 
phate per acre. In July, 1929, it was harrowed twice with weighted 
harrows. 

Mr. Townsend^s other entry secured next highest points in the compe- 
tition, but the rules specify that only one entry from each exhibitor is 
eligible for a prize. 

Mr. John Barherj Daisy Park, Goobang. — ^Mr. Barber^s Ho, 1 entry was 
awarded second place in the competition. This stand was sown on deep, 
dark to bladk loam soil adjacent to the creek. Wheat was grown in the 
paddock in 1926, and in August, 1928, 10 lb. lucerne seed and 60 lb. super- 
phosphate to the acre were sown in a well-prepared fallow. The seed was 
dropped on the surface and rolled. The total area in the paddock is 48 
acres. A cutting in December, 1928, yielded up to 40 tons of mixed hay^ 
which, however, contained a fair proportion of weeds and grasses. Since 
December, 1928, in conjunction with a paddock of 60 acres of grass country, 
the area has wholly maintained 400 sheep. The late Christmas rains 
induced a very dense germination of stinlcing love grass, which, however, 
was effectively destroyed on 2nd J anuary by means of weighted harrows. 

Mr. W, W. Watsonj 'Woodbine, Tichborne. — ^Mr. Watson secured third 
place with a crop sown at the end of May, 1928, on a soil of silty loam 10 
inches deep, with a fairly retentive subsoil. The paddock had produced a 
wheat crop in 1927, and the stubble was scarified in January, and again in 
April. Seeding was at the rate of 4 lb. per acre and superphosphate 70 lb. 
per acre, the seed being covered to a depth of IJ inches, after which it was 
lightly harrowed. This area has been frequently grazed, mostly with 
sheep, and on it 650 fat lambs were put in good condition during Sep- 
tember and October, 1929. The area has not been cultivated or top- 
dressed to date. Oommeneing with 10 acres of lucerne several years ago, 
Mr. Watson has gradually increased his area until to-day he has 130 
acres under lucerne. 

General Comments. 

8oils.’~-As experience is gained, it becomes very evident that practically 
all soils in the wheat areas will produce satisfactory lucerne crops for 
grazing purposes, but it is also most marked that lucerne is very selective 
in its preferences. Hatuxally the best growth takes place on the deep 
black loam soils adjacent to creeks; also the value of an occasional flooding 
is immense. Lucerne's value on upland soils of almost any type is many 
times greater than that of the natural pastures. It is rather early yet to 
state if the fairly deep loam soils with free subsoils are preferable to the 
more typical wheat country, that is, those with the subsoils 6 or 10 inches 
^ below the surface, as good results wte being obtained on both types* 
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Seed-hed.—Tho, ideal is an exceptionally well-prepared fallow, but results 
of the past year have shown that where the seed-bed is at all faulty, that is, 
too loose, better results have been secured from shallow worked stubble 
land. This stresses the importance of a fine, compacted seed-bed. 

Althou^^h its importance has been stressed, and a fallow should be 
aimed at. yet we find that most of the areas submitted, particularly those 
sown in 1929, were sown on stubble land. When we consider the adverse 
conditions as regards rainfall, such a result gives every encouragement to 
sow larger areas, and is a wonderful tribute to the hardy characteristics of 
the lucerne seed and plant. While not advising farmers to sow on stubble, 
the absence of good fallow should not deter the sowing of lucerne during 
1930 if the conditions prove favourable. 

Time to Sow . — ^Many considerations suggest April as the best time to 
sow, and yet we find excellent results from May, June, July and August 
sowings. Two famers in the district sowed substantial areas during the 
last week in December, 1929, following on the useful rains of Christmas 
time. The result as yet has not been observed. During April, if moisture 
is present, and while the warmth is still in the soil, there are certainly 
many advantages. 

Bate of Seeding . — For upland wheat soils, 4 lb. of seed per acre is ample. 
On richer classes of country, such as the deep black loams near creeks, 6 lb. 
should be sufficient. One entry submitted by Mr. Townsend, and the 
•entries of Mr. Barber, were remarkable for uniformity of germination, but 
they lost points, due to the fact that the stands were too dense. From 
to 12 lb, of seed has been sown, but although this country is rich,- it is 
thought that the stools will not grow sufficiently large and robust to with- 
stand fairly long spells of dry weather. 

Treatment of Stand . — Opportunity was afforded of observing the effect 
of frequent grazing with sheep compared with that of large stock during 
the early periods of establishment of the stand. Messrs. E, B. and 0. 
Hockey’s areas showed bigger stools and stronger growth where the large 
stock had been used, and Mr. Milgate’s area also showed the advantage 
of keeping the sheep away from the paddocks since last October. Several 
growers advocated feeding off the first year’s growth with large stock. The 
development of the stools on Mr. Barber’s ISTo. 1 entr>^ was rather back- 
ward, due no doubt partly to the dense stand and constant grazing of sheep. 

Oare in Chvzing . — ^From time to time reports are received of mortality 
among sheep. It is well Imown that all stock are tempted to gorge when 
first placed in lucerne areas, resulting in "hoven.” The precautions to 
take are well known, but even with careful men things sometimes go 
amiss. The second or young luscious growth is particularly dangerous, and 
opinion is fairly general that the safest time to graze is when the plants 
commence flowering. As this trouble is of such, moment, farmers, are 
asked to observe all local and relevant conditions at the time of the, 
trouble, and make the results known to those who are interested. 
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From the success of the past two years, farmers are now confident as 
regards the value of lucerne, and greatly increased areas will be sown 
within the next year or two. When recommendations were made to sow 
50 to 100 acres it was hardly anticipated that areas of up to 500 acres would 
so soon be sown. Past experience demonstrates how hardy the plant ivS and 
that usefnl results may be secured under what might he termed <*]ioap 
practical conditions, where the total sowing costs do not exceed 17s. fid. por- 
acre. 


Vert Young Plants oe Noogoora Burr Proved 
Poisonous. 

Owing to the fact that another ifiant of the same genus as Hoogoorn Burr 
had been found to he poisonous in America and in view of tluwe being 
some difference of opinion in Australia as to the effect of young Noogoora 
Burr plants on stock, some experimental work was recently undcrtal^eii 
at the Glenfield Veterinary Pesearch Fetation, and as a result it has boon 
found that Noogoora Burr plants are poisonous to stock, but only at an 
extremely early stage of growth. 

The plant as it comes through the gi'ound shows two primary leaves 
or cotyledons. Their appearance is followed by the development of a 
stalk and the usual leaf growth. The only stage found to ho poisonous 
has been the cotyledonary stage and that stage when the plant shows only 
two leaves and still has the cotyledons attached. The cotyledons soon 
wither away, and plants tested after they have disappeared have not been 
found to be harmful. Pigs are most susceptible, calves coming next. vSheep 
may also be poisoned but are not so susceptible as either calves or pigs. 

The above experiments were carried out as part of the invosi'igations 
into poisonous and suspected plants, conducted under the Poison Planta 
Committee of the Council for Scientific and Industrial B.oseareh.“~-JtAX 
Henry, Chief Veterinary Surgeon. 


Points in Using Whitewash. 

Whitewash has a wide application to farm use, and deserves a much greater 
popularity than it at present enjoys. Its ingredients are inexpensive and 
readily obtained, it is not difficult to make, and it is easy to apply. In 
addition to these advantages it protects the surfaces to which it is applied, 
brightens up dark interiors, and is sanitary. Whitewash may be coloured 
provided that light tints and shades are used and that the pigments are 
not affected by lime. Among such are yellow ochre, raw and burnt umber, 
and raw and burnt sienna. The surface to be whitewashed should be just as 
clean as one that is to be painted, and it is a first essential , to good results 
iaat ail dirt, dust, grease and scaly material be removed before there 

implies a liberal use of scrapers and 
stiff brushes, men, the cleaning is finished and the surface dusted, it h 
wen to dampen it slightly just before applying the wash. 
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Wheats Oats, and Barley Trials, 1929* 

Farmers’ Experiment Plots. 


Riverina District. 


G. 0. BARTLETT, H.D A., Agricultural Instructor. 

The following farmers co-operated with the Department of Agriculture 
in conducting experiments with wheat and oats last season: — 

O. W. Moll, “Eldersleigh,” Gerogery. 

G. Nation, “Greenbank,” Jindera. 

W. Goldsworthy, Walbundrie. 

E. Zeibarth, “Eairview,” Broeklesby. 

G. Perry, Wagga^road, Holbrook. 

C. ‘Woodliouse, Glonroy, Tumbarumba. 

McMillan Bros., “Bonnieville,” Henty. 

C. Campbell, “Avondale,’^ Miinyabla. 

T. McAulilfe, Glenroy, Tumbarumba. 

T. Rodham, IJranquinty. 

W. Lawrence, “Redbank,"’ Coolamon. 

E. H, G. Eldershaw, “Kywong,’’ Marrar. 

E. Hamblin, “Ravenstone,^’ Ganmain. 

J, Charles, *‘Stoneleigh,” Grong Grong. 

R. Hodgson, South Oullival, Urana. 

P. McLennan, “Forest Lodge, ^ Morundah. 

A. Herr, “Sandy Mount,” Oaklands. 

J. Gollasch, “Pine Park,” Milbrulong. 

F. Knight, “Belinda Glen,” Jerilderie-road, Corowa. 

“W. Thornton, “Spring Farm,” Berrigan. 

W. Waite, “Fleurs ” Finley. 

F, A. McPherson, Finley-road, Jerilderie. 

W. Glenn, “Maneroo,” Mathoura, via Moama. 

W, J. Symes, “Chah Singh,” Moulamein. 

H, W. Oberin, “Condoulpe,” Balranald. 

These comprised variety trials with wheat and oats, manurial trials 
with wheat and oats, and seeding trials with wheat. In addition a trial 
of a rotation of wheat-peas-wheat is being conducted at Henty, but this 
is not yet completed. So far the results have been very disappointing, the 
peas being badly frosted and the land becoming infested with weeds. 
This rotation is being tested out in comparison with rotations of wheat- 
fallow-wheat and secondly with wheat-oats-fallow-wheat. 

Seasonal Conditions. 

These were the most severe experienced for some years. Following two 
abnormally dry years, there was no reserve in the subsoil and the crops 
and farming methods were severely tested. There was a good break in 
the first week of April which enabled needy working of the fallows to be 
carried out and seeding to be proceeded with straight away. However, 
there was no further rain of a beneficial nature over the bulk of the dis- 
trict until the end of September. Except in a small portion of Eastern 
Riverina, this was too late to be of much benefit The winter was not; 
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Tiim flgorea io&hide from the 1st April, bat as most of the experiments were not sown till towards the end of April and most of the April rains fell during 

first week, the amount that actually fell on the crop was much less than this total. 
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only the driest hut was accompanied by many severe frosts, including 
one very heavy frost as late as the 22nd October, which damaged several 
of the experiment plots of wheat; the oats all escaped. The wheat plots 
at Holbrook and Walbundrie had to be cut, and those at Brocklesby, 
Henty and Gerogery were damaged to a more or less extent. 

The crops that were sown early came away fairly quickly and obtained 
a good start, also naost of those sown deeply. Late and shallow sowing 
did not give good results. Some of the crop sown late on heavy country 
did not show above ground until August and were very patchy. This 
was the case at Ooolamon and comparable results were not obtainable 
there. The seasonal conditions were too much for the plots on the black 
soil, and those at Tirana, Moulamein and the oats on stubble at Ganmain failed. 

The rainfall for the year up to the 22nd December ranged from 10 to 
16 inches and from 5 to 10 inches on the crop. The best results were 
obtained at Jindera, where 40-bushel yields were obtained on a 15~inch 
rainfall, while the yields of up to ten bags at Gerogery, Marrar, Milbru- 
long and Oaklands on a rainfall of 10 to 14 inches were very satisfactory. 

Cultural Methods. 

June and July ploughing gave the best results and those blocks which 
received a harrowing and a deep cultivation prior to harvest showed to 
advantage. Moderately deep ploughing of 4i to 5 inches also gave good 
results. The land that was worked up by the rigid-tine duckfoot scarifier 
was in better order and cleaner, and where every opportunity was taken 
to work the fallows, the effort was amply repaid. 

Gerogery. — ^Soil, red loam, undulating, old paddock (eighteen years), 
last crop wheat 1927; mouldboard ploughed July- August 44 inches, har- 
rowed September, scarified October, January and again in April. Sown 
with hoe drill 27th April, using 651b. seed and Icwt, superphosphate per 
acre. Harvested 16th December; Bobin and Union were frost damaged. 

Jindera. — Soil, brown loam, old land (twenty years); last crop, wheat, 
1926; mouldboard ploughed 44 inches in June, harrowed August, scarified 
January, February and April. Sown with combine using wheat 701h., 
oats 601b. and superphosphate 901b. per acre. Most varieties sown 27th 
April; Waratah and Duchess wheats and the oats were sown 4th May. 
Bed-off in June. The oats were grazed bare on 8tb August; their recovery 
was remarkable. Harvested — oats, 4th December; wheats, 16th December. 

Watbundrie. — Soil, brown to grey silty loam (eight years); last crop, 
wheat, 1927 ; mouldboard ploughed 4 inches in August, harrowed Octo- 
ber, springtoothed April and sown with combine 30th April, with oats, 
601b.; superphosphate, 401b. Harvested, 30th November. 

BrocUeshy. — Soil, brown loam, undulating, old paddock (forty years) ; 
last crop, wheat 1925, out two years; mouldboard ploughed 44 indies Sep*- 
tember, harrowed October, scarified and springtoothed April, Sown with 
combine 10th May using wheat 751b., oats 601b., and superphosphate 841b. 
Harvested 6th December. All wheat plots affected by frost; Waratah and 
Hizam over 50 per cent., while Yandilla King and Dudhess had to he cut 
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Holbrook* — Soil, brown to grey loam on Mllabong, old paddoclv (twenty 
years); last cropped 1927 with wheat; mouldboard ploughed 5 inches in 
September, harrowed October, springtoothed November, and liarrowcd, 
disced January, springtootliecl February and March, and again before 
sowing with hoe drill on 17th April with cats at 5011). seed and 801b. 
superphosphate per acre. Harvested 30th November. 

TumhcLriimha * — The wheat plots were on new land, red loam, granite and 
quartz, undulating; mouldboard ploughed 4J inches July, disced and har- 
rowed October, scarified March. Sown 1st May with combine using 75lb. 
seed, 701ib. superphosphate. Harvested 3rd January, 1930. 

The oat plots were on red loam, undulating, of granitic quartz and 
volcanic origin, old land (eighteen years) ; last crop, oats, 1926; mouldboard 
ploughed 5 inches September, harrowed November, springtoothed March, 
and again in xVpril. Sown with hoe drill 24th x\pril, 70 lb. seed, 80 lb. 
superphosphate. Harvested 23rd December. 

Hentj /* — The wheat plots were on brown loam, old land (over twenty 
years); last crop, oats, 1927; mouldboard ploughed 4J inclios July, har- 
rowed September, scarified October, February, and again before sowing. 
Sown with combine 8th May, using 75 lb. seed and 90 lb. superphosphate 
per acre. Harvested 11th December. 

The oats on stubble were on old land ; previous crop, wheat, 1928 ; disced 
early March; harrowed and sown with combine 29th April, using 601b. 
seed, and 601b. superphosphate. Harvested 4th December. 

MunyaMa. — Soil, brown loam, undulating, old land (over thirty-five 
years); last crop, oats, 1927; mouldboard ploughed 3i inches in June, 
springtoothed September and February, scarified April. Sown with com- 
bine 9th May, using wheat, 70 lb. seed and 112 lb. superphosphate, oats., 
60 lb. seed and 70 lb. superphosphate. Harvested 23rd December, Algeriark 
oats damaged by hail. , ; 


Uranqmniy,—Soil, red loam, undulating, old land (fifteen years) ; lasifc 
crop, wheat, 1927; mouldboard ploughed 4J inches July, harrowed Septemj- 
her, springtoothed October, scarified February and again in April twicel 
Sown with disc drill Ist May, using wheat 75 lb., oats 60 lb. and suporf 
phosphate 84 lb. Harvest^ I7th December. 1 

Jfarrar.— Soil, light red loam, undulating, very old land (over thirly-fivej 
years); last crop, wheat, 1927; mouldboard^ 6 inches early June^ 
harrowed August, scarified October and agin twice iPlfeeli. Sown witli 
combine ISth April, using wheat 75 Ih.' sed and 84 lb. su^Sfcosphate, oats 
56 lb. seed and 50 lb. superphosphate. Hirested 11th 

Grong Grong.SoiL, red loam undulatig, old land (fourteen u ^ 

«0P oats 192Y_; summer (^ot ploughed) Sewified 

March and again in July, harrowed (^ber and again in April H 
May. Sou-n with combine 23rd idieat ?0 lb seed and 
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Morundah, — Soil, red loam, heavy plain, old land (thirty years) ; last 
crop, wheat, 1927; mouldboard ploughed 4 inches June, springtoothed 
September, scarified October and again in April, springtoothed April, 
scarified in May, and sown with a hoe drill on 3rd May, using wheat 70 lb. 
seed and 84 lb. superphosphate, oats 60 lb. seed and 56 lb. superphosphate. 
Harvested 10th December. 

OaJilands, — Soil, light red loam, fiat country, very old land (forty years) ; 
last crop, wheat, 1927 ; mouldboard ploughed 4i inches July and harrowed 
twice, springtoothed May, and sown with a combine on 8th May, using 
wheat 76 lb. seed and 84 lb. superphosphate, oats, 60 lb. seed and 60 lb. 
superphosphate. Harvested 13th December. 

Milhrulong . — The wheat plots were on red loam, undulating, old land 
(twenty years) ; last crop, oats, 1927 ; mouldboard ploughed 4J inches 1st 
June, harrowed August, springtoothed September, scarified October, Febru- 
ary and April, springtoothed May. Sown with combine 10th May, using 
75 lb. seed and 1 cwt. superphosphate. Harvested 12th December. 

The oat plots on stubble were on red loam, very old land (thirty years) ; 
last crop, wheat, 1928 ; stubble burnt and disced March, harrowed April and 
springtoothed. Sown with hoe drill 1st May, using 60 lb. seed and 84 lb. 
superphosphate. Harvested 4th December. 

Qorowa. — Soil, brown loam, oid land; last crop wheat, 1924; mouldboard 
ploughed ^ inches July; smoodged and springtoothed September, spring- 
toothed February and twice in April. Sown with hoe drill 1st May, using 
wheat 74 lb. seed and 112 lb. superphosphate, oats 60 lb. seed and 75 lb. 
superphosphate. Harvested 20th December. 

Berrigan. — Soil, red loam, fiat country, old land; last crop, wheat, 1927; 
mouldboard ploughed 44 inches June, harrowed August, springtoothed 
September and February, harrowed February, springtoothed April, and 
harrowed, springtoothe^.’ again and harrowed before sowing with hoe drill 
on the 9th May, using %heat 75 lb. seed and 80 lb. superphosphate, oats 
58 lb. seed and GO lb, superphosphate. Harvested 6th December. 

Finley. — Soil, red loam, pine and box plain country, old paddock (fifteen 
years) ; last crop, wheat, 1927 ; disc ploughed 5 inches May, springtoothed 
September, springtoothed, rolled and harrowed October, harrowed March. 
Sown 8th May with combine, using wheat 73 lb. seed and 100 lb. superphos- 
phate, oats 40 lb. seed and 60 lb- superphosphate. Harvested 1st December. 

Jerilderie. — Soil, red and black, mixed plain (heavy), new land; mould- 
board and disc ploughed 5 inches July, smoodged and harrowed September, 
gi’aded January, springtoothed April and twice in May before sowing with 
a combine on 17th May, using wheat 70 lb. seed and 80 lb. superphosphate, 
oats 60 lb. seed and 60 lb. superphosphate. Harvested 12th December. 

Maihoura. — Soil, heavy brown plain, six previous crops; last crop, oats. 
.Summer fallowed; disced March, si'*> hgtoothed June, October and April. 
Sown with combine and harrowed on ‘Jth May, using wheat 75 lb. seed and 
84 lb. superphosphate. Harvested 14th December. 
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Balranald. — Soil, red mallee (sandy loam); five years; last crop, wheat, 
1927 ; mouldboard ploughed 3 inches July, springtoothed Ax:igush and April 
Sown with a combine 24th April, using wheat 75 lb. seed and 80 lb. super- 
phosphate, oats 40 lb. seed and 80 lb. superphosphate. Harvested 4th 
December. 

Diseases. 

Flag smut was particularly prevalent; it is usually so in a dry season, 
but occurred to a greater extent than was expected this year. Serious 
attention should be given to it in the Hiverina. Foot-rot was also present, 
but there was not as much take-all as was expected. Bunt was not present' 
ill any of the plots. Mildew, rust and blight were hardly noticeable. 

FTabawa again showed immunity to flag smut; Geeralying showed resist- 
ance, but was very much inferior to ISTabawa in yields. Wandilla showed 
fairly high resistance. Exquisite was reported to be very resistant, but a 
good deal of flag smut was found in this variety in the plots at Munyabla, 
Tarieties found to be rather susceptible included Marshall’s No. 3, Turvey, 
Canberra, Waratah, Union, Gallipoli, Federation. 

The Varieties. 

Waratah this year was outyielded by two varieties, viz., Aussie (in the 
Henty district, to which it seems to be suited), and Bobin in nine other 
districts, from Uranquinty right out to Balranald. The yields of Bobin 
and Nabawa (two recent introductions) were most outstanding; these 
varieties are worth a trial if seed can be obtained. 

Yandilla King again proved itself the best late variety for most soils. 
Marshall's No. S suits the lighter soils. 

Duchess, another new introduction, showed great promise. It is a mid- 
season variety with a medium straw and an attractive, well-fllled, brown 
club head of good length. It strips well and is fairly hardy. Eiverina is 
fairly flag smut resistant and has again given very good results at Morxm- 
dah. Banee and Eajah gave good results in the drier parts. Union wa«» 
disappointing in several districts, but this variety was very much afected 
by flag smut this season. 


Yields of Wheat Manurial Trials. 
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Yields of Wheat Bate of Seeding Trials. 


Seed per acre. 

Gerogery 
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Oat Variety Triab. 

In eastern BiTerina, Guyra again came out better than Algerian. It is 
a little earlier and comes away much more quickly. Mulga again proved 
itself the best all-round early oat. Belar is a very promising and attractive 
mid-season oat, being a good yielder, and possessing good hay qualities. 
Lachlan is a heavy yielder, but with a coarse husk and is not attractive. 
The straw also is coarse. The oats in eastern Riverina yielded particularly 
well and were unaffected by frost. 


Oat Manttrial Triab. 

Oats again responded to manure in a similar manner to the last two- 
years. It appeals that about 84 lb. of superphosphate gives the best results. 
The Ml? mixture, containing 6.5 per cent, of nitrogen, did not give such 
good results as the nitro-superphosphate containing about 2 per cent.. 
nitrogen for the third year in succession; neither of these gave* as good; 
results as 84 lb. superphosphate. 


Yields of Oat Manurial Trials* 


Fertiliser per acre. 
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33J 

... 

30i 

... 

29i 



... ' 
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Department of Agriculture, New South Wales. 


POULTRY FARMING 

IN NEW SOETH WALES. 

SIXTH EDITION. 

(Completing over 33,000 Copies.) 

NEW REVISED ENLARGED 

Royal 8vo. 204 Pages. Liberally illustrated. 

JAMES HADLINGTON. 

Its essentially practical outlook has made this guide-book a standard of 
wide popularity. It summarises many years’ experience in commercial 
poultry-raising, and is as valuable to the established poultry-farmer as 
to the beginner. 

For the present edition the whole of the matter has been carefully 
reviewed and re-arranged, and new features have been added. 

The poultry industry can only become fully profitable when 
established on sound lines, and when each stage, from the selection 
of the breeding stock to the final marketing of either egg or live bird, 
receives the closest consideration. It is to focus attention on all such 
essential points that the book has been written. 

CLOTH BOUND. 

Price, 4/- ; Post Free, 4/3 

Printed and Published by and Obtainable 

from 

THE GOVERNMENT PRINTER, PHILUP STREET, SYDNEY 
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^sff’^'mmminwifTtfrr 


HARRIS STREET, ULTIMO, SYDNEY. 

(Fil>c minutes from the Central Railway Station ) 

Pyimont, Rozelle, Drummoyne, Gladesville, and Ryde Trams stop 
close to the door. 

Open FREE to the public every afternoon of 
the year except Good Friday and Xmas Day s 
WEEK-DAYS - - - - - 1 to 5 p.m. 

SUNDAYS 2 to 5 p,m- 

Couniry visitors and people seeking scienhfic information are admitted in the 
mornings from 10 <2 m. 

The Curator wishes to bring under the notice of those interested in 
FOREST PRODUCTS and the development of the NATURAL 
RESOURCES OF AUSTRALIA the service which this Museum 
renders to the community. The Institution is lenowned for its researches 
on EUCALYPTUS and OTHER ESSENTIAL OILS, and 
information is furnished to prospective distilleis regarding the winning 
of these oils on the commercial scale. 

ADVICE and INFORMATION are also furnished concerning 
the economic value or otherwise of any FOREST PRODUCT — 
not only TIMBERS, but also such as oil, gum, resin, or other 
exudation— to CORRESPONDENTS and ENQUIRERS, who 
are invited to submit SAMPLES FOR REPORT. 


Yields of Oat Varieties. 
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Variety. 

Algerian 

Belar 

Buddah. 

Gidgee 

Guyra 

KelsaE’s 

Lacblan 

Midga 

Myall 

Palestine 

Sunrise 

Embrossls. 
American Car- 
nente. 


These oats were grazed twice — rery heavily on the 8th August ; their recovery was remarkable. 
Damaged by hail. 

Sown on stubble land. 
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Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area (Griffith End). 


E. B. FUEBY. H.D.A., Agricultural Instructor. 

Wheat and oat trials on the Griffith end of the Irrigation Area, and the 
surrounding dry area districts were conducted during the year with the 
co-operation of the following settlers : — 

S. H. Kelly, Farm No. 529, Yenda. 

T. S. Power, Farm No. 1311, Griffith. ‘ 

C. A. Long, Farm No. 1589, Lake View. 

J, Fuke, Farm No. 1622, Yenda. 

V. A. Edwards, Farm No. 615, Griffith. 

C. E. Harris, “Olimaland,” via Yenda. 

A. J. Cruiekshank, “Rothdene, via Yenda. 

McNamara Bros., Griffith. 

H. Mansell, Farm No. 1316, Griffith. 

A. J. Currie, Farm No. 1615, Yenda. 

' G. Tyson, Farm No. 1644, Beffibangera. 


Seasonal Conditions. 

The past season was much the same as that of 1928; it was marked by 
a very low rainfall, though the ultimate results were better. A promising 
outlook in the autumn for a good season was, during the winter months, 
converted into one of almost complete failure as far as the dry area was 
concerned. Eainy periods during the months of August, September and 
October completely saved the situation, even though the total rain during 
these months was light. The almost total absence of rain during May, 
June and July, together with long series of heavy frosts, particularly later 
in the season when the wheat was coming into head, took heavy toll of 
the crop. 

On the irrigation area early arrangements were made for a winter 
watering which was supplied in July. A further watering in September 
produced crops the like of which have not been seen over such an extensive 
area for quite a few years. 

Although fallowed land was obtained for these trials whore possible, the 
infiuence of the fallow on the crop was negligible. When it is considered 
that for the past three seasons only a very small percentage of the land 
sown each season has been fallowed land, giving no better results than 
stubble land, some idea of the state of the country may be imagined. 
Actually there has not been sufficient rain during these years to warrant 
fallowing, and it is not likely that there will be much crop sown on fallow 
for a few years at least. This country requires now an extremely wet 
winter to saturate the subsoil thoroughly before the fallows can be really 
successful as a means of producing heavier crops. 

Although the rainfall in the various centres differed from that recorded 
at Griffith, the Griffith registrations which ^re given below can be taken 
as a guide to the general conditions which have prevailed. 
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Kainfall at Griffith. 

Fallow Period. — ^April, 1928, 167 points; May, 164; June, 66; July, 54; 
August, 44; September, 66; October, 91; November, 14; December, 73; 
January, 1929, 64; February, 13; March, 106; April, 204 points. Total 
(July, 1926, to April, 1929), 729 points. 

Growing Period. — ^May, 1929, 111 points; June, 36; July, 26; August, 
144; September, 133; October, 77 points. Total, 527 points. 

Wheat Varieties for Grain — ^Dry Area. 

Tenda (A. J. Cruichshank). — Soil, light red loam; under cultivation for 
a number of years, subject to a certain amount of soakage from higher 
land; disc-ploughed 5 inches September, 1928, springtoothed February, 
harrowed third week in April. Sown with combine 13th May; seed 60 lb., 
superphosphate 60 lb. per acre. Soil in good condition, germination fair. 

Tenda (C. R. Harris). — ^Soil, deep red loam, pine and box country; one 
wheat crop previously harvested in 1926; sown in 1928, but crop failed and 
was fed off; mouldboard ploughed in June, 1928, combined September, 
scarified twice, the last working just before sowing. Sown with disc drill 
on 24th April; seed 60 lb., superphosphate 60 lb. per acre; harrowed after 
sowing. Soil in good condition, and rain a few days after sowing gave a 
good germination. 

Griffith (McNamara Bros.). — Soil, heavy red 4 to 6 inches deep; not 
grown wheat previously; mouldboard ploughed August, 1928, harrowed 
March, spike rolled just before sowing with combine 3rd June, seed 60 lb., 
superphosphate 60 lb. per acre. This plot was delayed in sowing owing to 
the dry nature of the soil. A good germination was eventually obtained. 


Yielbs of Wheat Varieties for Grain — ^Dry Area. 


Variety. 

Tenda. 

(A. J. Crulck- 
slianik,) 

Yenda. 

(C. E-. Harris.) 

Griffith. 

(McHamara 

Bros.) 


bus. 

lb. 

bus. 

lb. 

bus. 

lb. 

Bald Early 

... 

.. 

8 

42 

7 

7 

Riverina 

... 

.. 

6 

16 

... 

.. 

Nizam 

8 

28 

7 

58 


22 

Nabawa 

16 

8 

13 

42 

8 

43 

TJmon 

11 

34 

12 

0 

7 

54 

Federation 

11 

52 

6 

36 

... 

.. 

Waratah 

9 

48 

4 

32 

8 

27 

Bobin 

13 

12 



.... 

... 

Ford ... 

Canberra 

20 

20 


i 

9 

36 

Gresley 

i 


j 


... 

6 

32 
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Wheat Yabieties for Grain — ^Irrigated. 

Griffith (Y. A. Edwards, Farm No. -616). —Soil, heavy red loam, pine and 
bos comitry, previously orchard land j monldiboard plonghed February , 
1929, watered in February, disced end of March ; ^^aded April. Sovai with 
combine 9th May j seed 60 lb. and superphosphate 6>5 lb. per acre j condition 
of land when sown hrm, but moisture content uneven. A good fall of rain 
following sowing gave a good even germination. The value of the autumn 
watering was manifested in the ultimate results. 

Yields of Wheat Varieties for Grain — ^Irrigated. 


Variety. Yield 

bus. 

Marshall’s No. 3 33 

WandiUa 40 

Yandilla King 30 

Nabawa 29 

Bajah 28 

Waratab ... 25 

Penny 25 


Waratah and Penny in this trial did not receive a uniform watering In 
the spring, approximately one-sixth of these crops not receiving water. 

Wheat Varieties for Hay — ^Irrigated. 

Yenda (J. Fuke, Farm Ho. 1622). — Soil red loam; last crop’ oats in 1027, 
previously cropped for five years with wheat ; ploughed 5 inches July, 1928 ; 
one-way disced October and again in February, 1929; graded three times 
and check banked end of February and disced lightly, springtoothed early 
in March and again mid-April. Sown with combine 20th April. Seed 
60 lb. and superphosphate 60 lb. per acre. Germination only fair; crop 
watered in July and September, 1929. 

Lake View (0. A. Long, Farm No. 1589). — Soil, red loam; wheat grown 
in 1926 and 192T, and barley for grazing in 1928 ; land watered and ploughed 
in January, 1929, disced just before and after rain at the end of March 
and graded. Sown 4th May; seed 60 lb. and superphosphate 60 lb. per acre; 
condition of land when sown was good with ample moisture, and a good 
germination was obtained, largely as a result of light rain one week after 
sowing. This crop was irrigated once late in the winter. 


YhiSLDs of Wheat Varieties for Hay — ^Irrigated. 


Variety. 

lake View 
(G. A. Long.) 


Tenda, 
(r. Fnke.) 



t. 

0. 

<1* 

lb. 

t. 

c. 

q. 

lb, 

Marshall’s No. 3 

2 

10 

0 

14 

2 

1 

0 

0 

Turvey 

1 

10 

2 

12 

1 

17 

0 

0 

Gallipoli 

1 

3 

0 

15 





Zealand 

2 

13 

3 

0 

2 

3 

0 

0 

Wandilla 

1 

14 

3 

23 

1 

18 

3 

0 

Yandilla King 

1 

17 

0 

23 

1 

19 

2 

0 

Improved Steinwedel 






1 

5 

2 

a 
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Fertiliser Trials with Wheat for Grain. 

Dry Area. 

Fertiliser trials were sown in conjunction with the variety trials, with 
Messrs. MciNamara Bros., Griffith, A. J. Gruickshanik and 0. R. Harris, of 
Yenda. The cultural details for the plots are the same as for the variety 
trials. Ho results were obtained from Mr. Harris’ plot. 

Irrigated Plots. 

Yenda (S. H. Kelly, Farm No. 529). — Soil, heavy red; old cultivation 
land; previous crop rice, the stubble of which was burnt off in March, and 
the land ploughed 4 inches deep and watered; it was left in this condition 
till early May then disced. Seed sown with combine 6th June and har- 
howed ; variety W aratah at 60 lb. per acre. This crop was watered in July 
and again in September. 

Griffith (T, S. Power, Farm No. 1311). — Soil, red loam of fair depth; 
previous crop oats in 192’8 ; disc ploughed end December, 1928 ; furrowed oux 
and watered early in March; harrowed and cultivated three times at end 
of March. Sown with hoe drill 4th April; seed 60 lb. per acre; variety, 
Marshall’s No. 3. A good germination obtained. 


Yields from Wheat for Grain Fertiliser Trials. 


Fertiliser. 

Dry Area. 

Irrigated. 

Yenda. 

<A. J. Cniick- 
slianE.) 

Griffitb. 

(McKamara 

Bios.) 

Grifatb. 

(T. S. Power.) 

Yenda. 

(S. H. KeUy.) 


bus, lb. 

bu?. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

No Manure 

6 12 

5 0 

16 9 

10 0 

Superphosphate 45 lb. per acre 

8 10 

6 45 



'» ob ,, ... 



17 20 


„ 60 „ 

8 35 

6 0 


10 0 

„ 98 „ ... 

5 40 

5 7 



» 112 „ ... 



17 4 

11 0 

140 „ ... 



18 0 

. 1 

11 0 


Fertiliser Trials with Wheat for Hay — Irrigated. 

One fertiliser trial with wheat (variety, Yandilla King) was sown in 
conjunction with the variety trial by C. A. Long, of Lake Yiew, the culti- 
vation particulars of which have been previously given. The results ob- 
tained are as follows : — 

Fertiliser. Yield. 

t. c. q,r. lb. 

No Manure ... 1 9 1 10 

56 lb. superphosphate per acre ... 2 5 3 21 
112 „ „ „ ... 2 6 1 5 

140 „ „ „ ... 2 3 0 19 
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Wheat for Grain— Rate of Seeding Triab (Irrigated). 

These trials were sown by Mlessrs. S. H. Kelly (Yenda) and *1. S. Power 
(Griffith) in conjunction with the fertiliser trials, with the following- 
results : — 


Bate of Seeding. 

Yenda. 

(S. H. Kelly.) 
Variety, 
Waratah. 

Grimtb. 

(T, S. Power.) 
Variety. 
Marshairs No. 3. 


bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

46 lb. per acre 

10 0 

1 18 0 

60 „ 

13 0 

17 44 

75 „ 

10 0 

16 11 

90 „ 

10 0 

'16 25 


Oat Variety Trials — Irrigated. 

Griffith (H. Mansell, Farm No. 1316). — Soil, red loam; old cultivation 
land; last crop oats in 192^ ; since used for grazing; irrigated in March and 
ploughed in April, worked into good tilth with harrows. Sown with hoe 
drill 15th May, seed 60 lb. and superphosphate 60 lb. per acre. This crop 
was not watered till late in the spring, with consequent poor results. 

Yenda (A. J. Currie, Farm No. 1615). — Soil, heavy red gilgai; grew rice 
1927-28; ploughed March and worked with disc and harrows; not watered 
before sowing. As the result of the previous rice crop this heavy soil 
worked up excellently and was in very good condition when sown let May 
with seed at 60 lb. and superphosphate at 60 lb. per acre. A good fall of 
rain a few days after sowing resulted in a good germination. The crop 
was watered once in the spring. 

Beelhangera (G. Tyson, Farm No. 1644). — 'Soil heavy grey gilgai; last 
crop was wheat for hay, 1926; mouldboard ploughed July, 1928; no further 
working given till immediately before sowing, when it was springtoothed, 
working up in very good condition. Sown with disc drill 16th April and har- 
rowed; seed 60 lb. and superphosphate 90 lb. per acre. Crop irrigated late 
in the spring. 

Yield s of Oat Variety Trials — ^Irrigated. 


Variety. 

Kay Xrlals. 

Grain 

Trial. 

Griffith. 

{H. MaaseU). 

Yenda. 

(A. J, Currie.) 

Beelbang- 

era. 

(G.TyBon.) 

Guyra 

t. c. qr. lb. 

t. c, qr, Ib. 

bus. 

0 18 0 26 

33 

Buddah 

0 15 3 4 

0 15 2 34 

15 

Belar 

110 0 

X 4 0 12 

Algerian 

Gidgee 

1 4 0 21 

14 0 0 

2 2 3 12 

17 2 0 

24 

27 

Mulga 

Lachlan 

Palestine 

0 9 0 0 

0 17 2 10 

1 3 0 24 

' 21 

36 


M toilisw tml triai wta^ sown by Mr. Oimie w»s haiTMted owing 
Hiegolarities intb® watering destroying the yslue of the enp^nifeht. 
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Comment on the Trials. 

Wheat Variety Trials , — The results of the trials on the dry area do not 
fully reveal the capabilities of the district for wheat production. A long 
series of adverse seasons has reduced fallowing to the lowest point of 
eficacy, and resulted in the continual use of stubble land. An increased 
infection of wheat diseases might have been expected from this. It is 
notable, however, that the amount of disease in the crops has been remark- 
ably light, flag smut being the predominant disease, but even this was not 
sufficiently bad to cause any serious loss in yields. On the irrigated areas 
mildew was prevalent in many late-maturing varieties where the water lay 
about in pools. The damage, however, could not be considered serious. 

The lighter soils of the dry area have given the heaviest yields. The 
excellent results obtained from Nabawa in all plots will soon place this 
variety in a pre-eminent position here. It is now being much sought after. 
Even on the irrigation area it appears that this variety may be useful. It 
has responded well to irrigation, and, although inclined to be weak in the 
straw on the dry area, no signs of weakness have been observed when grown 
under irrigation. 

Waratah is distinctly losing favour here on the dry area, but retains a 
certain preference on the irrigation area. Although not recommended as 
a suitable variety for irrigation as compared with the late-maturing varie- 
ties, it gives good results when sown late. ’ - 

Mr. Edwards’ plots of Marshall’s ISTo. 3, Wandilla, and Yandilla King 
were good evidence of the stability of these varieties. The outstanding 
wheat on the dry area this season was Ford — sown for the flrst time in 
this district. Although the straw is inclined to be weak, it produces a good 
head and is comparatively .free from flag smut. It should not, however, 
be sown too early. 

The system of watering the land in the autumn for wheat has much to 
recommend it, provided the watering is not left too late. Water should 
be applied during February or early March, and the land cultivated and 
left till sowing time arrives. The least amount of rainfall then will ensure 
a satisfactory germination and the crop will hold out well during the winter 
however dry. 

Fertiliser Trials , — Generally the fertiliser trials indicate that no added 
benefit accrues from an increase in the amount of fertiliser used above a 
standard quantity of approximately 56-60 lb., either on the irrigation area 
or on the dry area. Obviously the use of fertiliser has given increased 
yields in all cases, but it is unsafe to say that superphosphate can be used 
in large quantities with satisfactory and profitable results under present 
conditions. 

In the hay trial the results are certainly outstanding, but the difficulty 
of evenly distributing water over the land played a big part. 

Rate of Seeding Trials ^ — These were conducted under irrigation con- 
ditions. Mr, KeUy’s plot, being on old rice land, much higher yields were 
anticipated. After the July watering, however, a very prolific growth/ of 
Wimmera Bye grass almost choked the crop out. Although, rice land Is 
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capable of very high production, tlie saturated condition of the soil can 
also be a serious detriment, as in this ease. The yields fx’om Mr. Power’s 
plots indicate that from 45 to 60 lb. of seed gives the maximum returns. 
Due consideration to the time of sowing and the varieties employed must 
also be given. The condition of the land at sowing and the extent of the 
previous cropping are factors having a distinct bearing on the guantity of 
seed to sow. 

Oat Trials . — In selecting a variety to grow under irrigation it is diMcult 
to go past Algerian, the general hardiness of this variety usually prevailing 
and ensuring a yield where other varieties fail. Even for grazing purposes 
this variety has distinct advantages where earliness of growth is not the 
main consideration. Observations on these trials would indicate that early 
maturity in varieties was not an essential quality in a suitable oat for the 
purpose for which oats are used here. 

Although Guyra has not shown up too well, it is, nevertheless, a good 
hay oat, besides yielding a heavy grain crop. Palestine grew no more than 
18 inches high and gave the highest yield — 36 bushels per acre. This oat 
should be a very suitable one for the dry area here where grain would be 
the only requirement. It is very early and a fairly good drought-resister. 
At one time it was considered that Buddah might be a suitable oat here, 
but it has consistently failed. The varieties Belar and Gidgee are much 
more suitable. 


Mnrrumbidgee Irrigation Area (Yaneo-Leeton End). 

H. J. BARGIN’, Agricultural Instructor. 

The following farmers co-operated with the Department in conducting 
wheat and oat experiments on the Yanco-Leeton end of the Mnrrumbidgee 
Irrigation Areas and adjoining country during the season 1929: — 
Irrigable Lund — 

A. E. Bowmaker, Earm 1429, Gogeldrie. 

. J, L. H. Davies, I’arm 958, A^itton. 

E. L. M. Eacer, Earm 955, Whitton. 

K. B. B. Harrison, Earm 1132, Caloro Field. 

A. Kingliam, Earm 1445, Murrami. 

0. K. Lynos, Earm 1467, Murrami. 

G, W. Scrider, Earm 1120, Caloro Field. 

L. Snelson, Earm 383, Leeton. 

E. H. 0. Walsh, Earm 1464, Murrami. 

Dry Arm — 

M. J. Broadliurst, Earm 1031, Murrami. 

W. J. Ooughlan, Earm 200, St-oney Point. 

T. C. Davies, “ Parltside,” Brohenah. 

A. D. Malcolm, Earm 1039, Colando, 

Maybon Bros., Earm 559, Eivebough. 

E. McKenzie, “ AUambie,” Brobenah. 

H. Paine, Earm 1 X19, Caloro Field. 

J. H. Trethewey, Earm 30, Eivebough. 

5. E. Williams, Earm 66, Leeton. 

As -was the case dmii® the 1927 and 1928 seasons, the results obtained 
Bon-irrigable country were again not np to the standard of previous 
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years, owing to adverse seasonal conditions; wheat and oat trials failed on 
four properties, viz., Farms Nos. 1031, 1039, 1119, and 30, on this portion 
of the area, and no records were obtainable. 

The Season. 

Very little rain of any consequence fell during the rallowing period; 
from the beginning of June till the end of March only 606 points of rain 
fell, most of this being scattered showers which were very light and did 
nothing more than damp the surface of the soil. Those settlers on the dry 
area who were not prepared for ploughing operations after the 161 points 
of rain which fell during July, found it particularly hard during the fol- 
lowing few months to turn over the soil, and a number of farmers through- 
out the non-irrigable areas waited for rain to enable them to carry out this 
work. Fortunately 80 points fell towards the end of October, which was 
of some assistance to these men, and enabled those with ploughed land to 
work their fallows and so conserve some little moisture. 

Very little working was given the majority of fallows because there was 
insujffieient rain to germinate weed growth or to warrant the use of imple- 
ments as a means of conserving moisture. 

During the first week in April, 192 points of rain fell, but most of the 
land was in such a dry state that this fall was insufficient, and even the 
early-sown varieties failed to germinate satisfactorily. The outlook was 
very serious indeed, as only a few showers fell prior to August, when 
155 points were registered. Seed which had been in the ground for months 
commenced to germinate after this rain, and a further 151 points during 
September greatly assisted in promoting rapid growth of the wheat and oat 
plants. This rain, coupled with the long cool spring, undoubtedly saved 
the position for many dry area farmers who harvested from 8 to 14 bushels 
per acre from crops which only a few months previously appeared to be 
total failures. 

As might be expected on the irrigable farms, excellent germinations and 
stooling of both wheat and oats were generally to be seen, and the subse- 
quent waterings during July and September were partly responsible for the 
settlers producing the finest lot of grain and hay crops yet seen on this 
end of the irrigation area. Another feature greatly responsible for the 
increased yields on the irrigated land is the fact that larger areas of land, 
improved by rice crops, are becoming available to the individual settler 
each season. Stifi clay loams, which a few years ago only produced up to 
six bags of wheat per acre under irrigation, have now been properly graded 
and broken up to such an extent by the large fibrous rooting system of the 
rice plants, and have had such a large amount of humus deposited in them, 
that they are now producing, with good methods of cultivation, anything 
from 35 to 45 bushels per acre. The better the methods of cultivation on 
these rice lands, the better the yields of wheat and oats prove to be. At the 
present time yields of wheat up to 51i bushels per acre are being produced 
on the experiment plots. It seems to be impossible to forecast just how 
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iieavy the yields will be when the settlers are prepared to plough these he Ids 
early enough to enable the land to mellow down, and to otherwise prt^paro 
the best type of seed-bed. At the present juncture most settlers on large- 
area farms haye their hands full throughout the year, laying out, their 
properties, grading the land and otherwise preparing their farms for a rota- 
tion of crops. Once this work has been completed and tlie quick uud eveti 
watering of these cereals can be carried out, some astounding yields vvil}> 
result. 

The season was so dry up to July that a special watering was made avail- 
able to wheat-growers during that month and August. This was indeed a. 
great improvement on the previous season when numbers of growing (‘ro])s 
suiffered through water not being available owing to necessary re])airs to the 
main supply channels being carried out. 

Severe frosts were experienced during the season, there being iwenl>“hvo 
in September, two in October (as late as 22nd mid 23rd of the mouth),, 
and one of 4.8 deg. on the 27th November. A little damage resulted in 
'wheat crops, particularly on the dry area, particularly from those on 23nd' 
and 23rd October. 

The rainfall during the fallowing and growing periods was as follows : — 

On the Fallow. — June, 1928, 36 points, July 161, August 30, September 
62, October 116, November 12, December 61, January 32, February 66, 
March, 45. Total, 606 points. 

On the eVop.— April 172 points, May 49, June 36, July 21, August 156,. 
September 151, October 90. Total, 674 points. 

On the dry areas the rainfall during the effective period was considerably 
less than the 606 points registered at Deeton, 4J to 5 inches being registered, 
during scattered showers, by rain gauges in those localities. 


The Dry Area Plots, 


Sioney Point (Farm 200). — (Soil, red sandy loam 18 inches to 2 feet deep,, 
subsoil red clay to gravel j cropped with oats in 1923, since used as grassing 
paddock; disc ploughed^ early September 3 inches; springtoothed early 
April. Sown with combine 22nd May; harrows behind; seed 60 lb., super- 
phosphate 60 lb. per acre; seed-bed very dry. Harvested 17th January. 
Tields of Canberra, Gresley, Clarendon, and Florence were slightly reduced* 
by lod^ng, owing to having been unavoidably left standing too \ong, and 
of Eobin, owing to the presence of a couple of trees. 


Bfolenah (T. C. Davies).— Soil, red loam 6 inches deep, subsoil red day 
to gravel; old cultivation land previously cropped to wheat in 1927; mould- 
board ploughed 4 inches during August, springtoothed mid-September, mid- 
March, and again 1st May. Sown with hoe drill 1st May and harrowed;. 
60 lb. seed,^ 60 lb. superphosphate per acre; seed-bed in good condition, 
although ram was badly needed. Harvested 20th December. 

Fivelough (Farm 569),— Soil, red sandy loam Iff inches deep, subsoil red 

V previously, previous crop* 

wheat 1928 (almost total failure) ; stubble cultivated deeply both ways with 
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heavy springtooth during- early May. Sown with drill 18th May, 60 Ih. 
seed and 60 lb. superphosphate;; seed-bed was too fine and very dry. 
Harvested 17th December; yield of Riverina considerably reduced owing to 
lodging while waiting several weeks for other varieties to ripen. 

Brohenak (E, McKenzie). — Soil, red loam 8 inches to 1 foot deep, sub- 
soil red clay to gravel; previous crop wheat, 1927; mouldboard ploughed 
3 to 4 inches 4th June; springtoothed September, harrowed November, 
springtoothed 15th March. Sown with combine, light harrows behind, on 
1st May; 60 lb. seed, 60 lb. superphosphate; seed-bed in good condition, 
although very dry. Harvested 29th November; all plots badly affected by 
droughty conditions. Yields of Federation and Union were reduced by 
hag smut. 

Fivebough (Farm 30). — Soil, red loam 6 inches deep, subsoil red clay; 
last crop wheat 1927; mouldboard ploughed 3 to 4 inches during June, 
harrowed August, springtoothed deeply October, scarified 2 inches 21st April. 
Sown with combine 4th May ; seed-bed was in good condition, but very dry. 
Plots failed owing to drought. 

Leeton (Farm 66). — Soil, light red loam 6 inches deep, subsoil red clay; 
last crop wdieat 1927 ; mouldboard ploughed 3 to 4 inches early August, disc 
cultivated September, scarified February, scarified mid-May. Sown with 
combine 21st May, 60 lb. seed and 60 lb. superphosphate. Seed-bed was in 
good condition, but very dry. Harvested 14th December. 

The Irrigable Plots. 

Gogeldrie (Farm 1429). — Soil, red sandy to clay loam 4 inches to 1 foot, 
subsoil red clay;, old cultivation land, last crop Sudan grass 1927; disc 
ploughed 4 to 6 inches 28th August, disced lightly 16th June, irrigated 
2nd April, disced lightly 20th May. Sown on 28th May mth combine 2 to 
3 inches deep, and harrowed, moisture being available at that depth; seed, 
60 lb., superphosphate 60 lb. Harvested 30th November. The yields of 
all varieties were considerably reduced owing to uneven texture of the soil 
and insufficient grading of the land causing uneven watering. These plots 
were irrigated once only — at the end of July. 

’WhiitCTh (Farm 968). — Soil, red sandy loam 18 inches to 6 feet. Had 
grown two crops of wheat previously, last occasion being for green feed, 
which was fed off with sheep during 1928; disc ploughed 4 inches mid- 
February, irrigated end of April, springtoothed early May, again end May. 
Sown with disc drill 4th June; 60 lb. seed and 60 lb. superphosphate. The 
plots were watered once only — at the end of July, Harvested 17th January. 
Yields of Oresley and Clarendon reduced by lodging, owing to having been 
left standing too long. 

'Whitton (Farm 966). — iSoil, red to grey clay loam 2 to 6 inches deep, sub- 
soil stiff red and grey clay, puff country; old cultivation land; last crop 
rice l927’-2’8 season; disc ploughed 4 inches January, irrigated early March, 
disced early April, harrowed mid-April. Sown with disc drill and harrowed 
12th May; 60 lb. seed, 60 lb. superphosphate. Germination patdhy owing to 
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insufficient grading of land causing uneven watering. Plots fed off with 
sheep during July. Irrigated twice — early September and early October. 
Harvested 19tii January, Yields of all varieties reduced owin^ to poor 
germination on a number of puff banks, and with Duchess, Gullen, and 
Habawa through lodging— left standing too long after ripening. 

Qaloro Field (Farm 1132).— Soil, red sandy loam 6 inches to 2 feet, subsoil 
red clay; last crop wheat 1927; disc ploughed 4 inches mid-November, 1027 ; 
disced late December, 1928, irrigated 20th February, part disced and part 
cultivated rigid tine end of March, harrowed after rain 7th April. Sown 
with disc drill 3rd June; 60 lb. seed and '60 lb. superphosphate. Owing to 
rice harvesting the sowing of these plots was delayed too long after watering 
the land. An uneven germination resulted, some of the seed striking in 
July; reduced yields of all varieties resulted. Plots were irrigated twice — 
at end of July and again in September, Harvested 19th December. 

Murrwmi (Farm 1445) .-^Soil, red to grey clay loam 3 to 5 inches deep, 
subsoil stiS red and grey clay loam; last crop rice 1927-28 season; mould- 
board ploughed 3 to 4 inches December, 1928; sheep on land throughout; 
irrigated early March, disc cultivated mid-March, harrowed end Marcli. 
Sown with combine 7th April; good seed-bed with moisture available; seed 
60 lb., superphosphate 60 lb. These plots were twice eaten off quickly with 
sheep — at end of June and again end of July prior to watefring. Harvested 
14th December; all varieties were more or less affected with rust, but reduced 
yields did not appear to have resulted. 

Murrami (Farm 1457). — Soil, grey clay loam 4 to 6 inches deep; subsoil 
stiff grey clay; last crop rice 1927-28 season; disc ploughed 4 inches August, 
1928, irrigated early March, harrowed mid-March, springtoothed end April. 
Sown with hoe drill 2nd May in a splendid seed-bed; seed 60 lb., superphos- 
phate 60 lb. An excellent germination and stooling of all plots resulted ; 
growing crops irrigated twice— on 12th July and 4th September, Harvested 
10th December. All plots showed a little stem rust, Penny being the worst 
affected, but no damage resulted, as this disease made its appearance late 
in the season. 

GtdoTO Field (F arm 1120) .—Soil, red clay loam 4 to 5 inches deep, subsoil 
stiff red clay; last crop wheat 1927; mouldboard ploughed 4 inches August, 
disced mid-December, irrigated end February, disced early March, spring- 
toothed and harrowed end of March; sheep on fallow throughout. Sown 
with combine 6th May in good seed-bed, 60 lb. seed and 60 lb. superphos- 
phate. Irrigated twice— end July and Jmid^September. Harvested 6th 
January, 1930. 

Leeion (Farm 383). — -Soil, red clay loam 4 inches deep, subsoil stiff red 
clay; cropped for past jSfteen years; last crop rice 1927-28 season; mould- 
board ploughed 4 to 5 inches early December after irrigating, disced early 
February, springtoothed and rolled mid-March, springtoothed end April, 
again prior to sowing with drill on 20& May in a very dry seed-bed; 60 Ib. 
^ and 60 lb. superphosphate. All plots with the exception pf Bobin 
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irrigated at end of July. Rain fell, so watering of this plot was not com* 
pleted; a second watering was given at end of August. Harvested lOtli 
Hecemher. There seemed to be just enough moisture in the ground to cause 
a quantity of seed of all varieties except Bobbin to be destroyed by mould. 
Germination of all plots took place from end of June to late in July. Bobin 
came away last with a good strike and stooling. 

'Murrami (Farm 1464). — Soil, red to grey loam, subsoil red and grey clay 
to gravel; virgin land; disc ploughed 4 to 5 inches 2^6ih January, spring- 
toothed 19th February, harrowed 6th April, graded 16th April. Sown with 
drill; Yandilla King 29th April, Waratah 10th, June; seed trial, seed 5T 
and 70 lb., superphosphate 60 lb. Seed-bed in poor condition and very dry. 
Plots were irrigated twice — ^middle July and middle September. Harvested 
11th January. 


Comments on Wheal Varieties, 

Among the early-maturing wheats Waratah, which is still being used as 
the standard variety, appears likely to be displaced by Bobin on the dry 
areas. Bajah is also rapidly gaining favour on both irrigable and non- 
irrigable country, while Ranee — a variety which has only been tried out on 
this end of the Irrigation Area during the past two years — ^has also yielded 
well under drought conditions. 

Federation, the standard midseason wheat, again did well on the plots on 
both irrigable and non-irrigable land, and Hawaba has also done well 
throughout these parts of the Riverina on both wet and dry country during 
the past two years, especially on account of its resistance to flag smut and 
its drought-resisting qualities. 

Among the late wheats, the outstanding varieties were Yandilla King, 
Cleveland, Penny, Marshalls FTo. 3, and Wandilla. Yandilla King was 
again the most successful variety on both wet and dry areas, and is the 
most sought after wheat throughout this area for both hay and grain crops. 

On irrigable country during the past few years it has been almost essential 
for late wheats to form the bulk of the sowings, because early-sown varieties 
receive the immediate benefit of the watering which is given the seed-bed 
during either February or early March; the land receives two or three culti- 
vations after watering, and by early April the seed-beds are in excellent 
condition. 

Kumbers of settlers have grown Yandilla King under such conditions on 
practically the whole of the land they prepared for wheat during the past 
season, and the yields of both grain and hay have been exceptionally high. 

Rate of Seeding Triak. 

A rate of seeding experiment was carried out on Farm 1464, Murrami, 
on virgin red to grey loam, 1 foot to 18 inches deep, which was representa- 
tive of large areas of soil of this type, in this locality, an early- and a late- 
sowing variety being, used, viz., Yandilla King and YTaratah; Two plot® of 
Yan^SSa-King were sown 'on the same -day during April, onO'at rate 
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of 57 lb. and the other 70 lb. seed per acre, 60 lb. superphosphate per 
iiero being used in each case. The two plots of "War at ah were sown on the 
Rfimo (lay early in June at the same rates. 

The results were as follows: — 


Variety. j 

1 Seed. j 

1 Yield per acre. 


lb. 

bus. 

lb. 

Yandilla King 

70 

28 

30 

Yandilla King 

57 

22 

37 

Waratah 

70 

16 

38 

Waratah 

1 

57 

15 

4 


The germination and stooling of both plots of Yandilla King were good, 
and they made an even growth. Keither plot of Waratah showed above 
ground until late in July; the germination was fair, but the stooling was 
poor. An excellent sample of plump grain was harvested from the four plots 
on the 11th J anuary, 1930. 

Oat Grain Variety Trials. 

Oat grain variety trials on 2-acre plots were carried out on four farms. 
One of these failed owing to drought and no records were obtainable. The 
yields from the three groups of plots harvested, all of which were grown 
under irrigation, were as follows: — 


Yields of Irrigated Oat Variety Trials. 


Varieties. 

Vvliitton. 
Farm 968. 

Moriami. 
Earm 1445. 

Caloro Field, 
Farm 1132. 


bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus, lb. 

Algerian 

35 8 



Belar 

24 38 



Buddah ... 



36 28 

Gidgee 


38 13 


Guyra 

25 35 


54 15 

Lachlan 

27 1 



Myall 


32 8 

47 33 

Malga 


38 23 

45 11 

Palestine J 


44 19 

57 20 


Cultural details of the oat plots were as follows: — 

Whition (Farm 958, J. L. H. Davies), — Soil, red sandy loam 18 inches 
to 6 feet deep; previously cropped twice with wheat; last occasion 1928’ for 
green feed; eaten off with sheep; disc ploughed 4 inches mid-February; 
irrigated end April; springtoothed early May, again, end May. Sown with 
drill 6th June, 60 lb. seed, 60 lb. superphosphate. All plots irrigated twice 
— ^Middle July and end September. Germination and stooling of Algerian 
good, Lachlan was fair; Belar and Guyra did not stool wdl. Algerian 
ripened about -seven days later than the other three Tarietie& Harvested 
28th December. 
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Qaloro Field (Farm 118^K. B. E. Harrison).— Soil, light red loam 6 
incites to 2 feet deep, subsoil red clay; previous crop 1927; disc ploughed 

4 inches mid-Novembei’, 1927; disced late December, 192S; irrigated mid- 
February, disced lightly a week later, part disced lightly and part culti- 
vated with rigid tyne end March, harrowed after rain 7th April. Sown 
with drill 3rd June in an excellent seed-bed, 60 lb. seed and 60 lb. super- 
phosphate. All plots were irrigated twice — at end of July and end Sep- 
tember. Palestine and Myall were slightly favoured by being on soil of 
even texture, and were of uniform height 3 feet to 3 feet 6 inches, while* 
Mulga, Buddah and Guyra were very uneven, being anything from 2 feet 
6 inches to 4 feet high; all plots were very dense. 

Palestine was a particularly fine plot and was heavy, though it showed a 
tendency to lodge and shell slightly during the severe wind storms experi- 
enced for some weeks prior to stripping. Despite this it yielded 57 bushels- 
20 lb. per acre. The yields of Mulga, Guyra, Myall and Buddah were re- 
duced through shelling badly, Buddah being much the worst in this respect. 
Harvested 9th December, 1929. 

Murrami (Farm 1445 — ^A. Kingham). — Soil, red to grey clay loam 4 to 

5 inches deep, subsoil stifi red and grey clay; last crop rice 1927-28 season; 
mouldboard ploughed 3 to 4 inches December, 1928; sheep run on fallow; 
irrigated early March, disc cultivated middle March, harrowed end March. 
Sown with combine 8th April in a fair seed-bed 40 lb. seed and 60 lb, 
superphosphate. This rice land would have been in better condition had it 
been convenient to plough at least a few months earlier. Plots were irri- 
gated twice — on 8th July and 16th September. Heither Palestine nor 
Gidgee, which were dense plots, showed signs of lodging or shelling. Myall 
both lodged and shelled rather badly, at least three bags per acre being lost, 
while Mulga, which was a dense plot, shelled even worse, during the severe- 
wind storms which occurred during the latter part of the growing period* 
Harvested 4th December, 1929. 


NhBSEBYMBH SxJPPlilEl) WITH SELECTED CiTETTS BUDS. 

The Ck>-operative Bud Selection Society, Ltd., supplied the following* 
selected Yalencia Late orange buds to nurserymen during tibe 1929 budding 
^ason, trees from which should be available for planting during thi®^ 
present year: — 


T. Ad&mson, Ermington 34 OO 

T. Eyies, Eydalmete 3,500 

F* Fergiia(m and Son, Hurstvill© ... ... ... l,500 

E. HngheB, Ernungton 1,000 

G. MoKee, Ermington 3,000 

Is. P. Eosen and Son, Carlingiord (late of Epi^) 11,400 
Swan© Bros., Ermington 500 


— *0# G* Sawage, Direotor of Fruit Oiiltiir* 
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Pure Seed* 

Growers Recommended by the Department. 


Thk Department of Agriculture publishes monthly in the AgricuUural Gazette a list 
of growers of pure seed of good quality of various crops in order to encourage those 
who have been devoting attention to this sphere of work, and to enable farmers to get 
into direct touch with reliable sources of supply of such seeds. < 

A grower’s name is added to the list only (1) after the crop has been inspected during 
the growing period by a field officer and favourably reported upon, and (2) after a 
sample of the seed has been received by the Under Secretary, Department of Agiiculture, 
Sydney; and has satisfactorily passed a germination test. 

Intending purchasers are advised to communicate direct with growers regarding the 
prices for the seeds mentioned hereunder. In the event of purchasers being dissatisfied 
with seed sujpplied by growers whose names appear on this list, they are requested to 
report immemately to the Department* 

Pure seed growers are required to furnish each month a statement of the quantity of 
seed on hand. Such statement must reach the Department, Box 36a, G.P.O., Sydney, 
not later than the 12th of the month* 


Aussie 

... J. Parslow, ** Cooya,” Balladoran. 

Bald Early 

... Manager, Experiment Farm, Trangie. 

Canberra 

... P. Penfold, ** Bluevale,” Boggabri. 


Manager, Experiment Farm, Condobolin* 

Clarendon 

... F. Cornish, “ Highfields,” Glen Innes. 

0. F* T. Anderson, ** Swan Vale,” via Glen lanes. 

Cleveland 

... W. Bums, ” Goongirwarrie,” Carcoar. 

Federation 

... W. A* Glenn, Thyra Boad, Moama. 

Hard Federation ... 

... Manager, Experiment Farm, Trangie. 

Improved Steinwedel 

... Manager, Experiment Farm, Trangie. 

MarsbaU’s Ho. 3 ... 

... G, W. Forsjrth, ** Glencoe,” Wallendbeen. 

P, Bauer, Bribbaree. 

B, J. Stocks, “ linden Hills,” Cunningax. 

W* W* Wolter, Byan, via Henty. 

Nabawa 

... J. Parslow, “ Cooya,” Balladoran. 

A. D. Duniley, “Bon Lea,” Tyagor^, via Grenfell. 
J. Carruthers, “Khan Tunis,” Armatree. 

Hizam 

... A. D, Dunkley, “Bon Lea,” Tyagong, via Grenfell. 

Queen Fan ... 

... 0. F. T. Anderson, “ Swan Vale,” via Glen Innes. 

Turvey 

... P. Odewahn, Culcaini. 

Union 

... E. H. K. King, “ Karrindee,” Uranquinty. 

Wandilla 

... H. J. Harvey, “Kindalin,” Dubbo. 

Waratah 

... P. Penfold, Bluevale,” Boggabri. 

Manager, Experiment Parm, Condobolin. 

J. Parslow, Cooya,” Balladoran. 

B. J. Stocks, ** linden Hills,” Cuimingar. 

Manager, Experiment Parm, Trangie. 

E. Hv K, King, ** Karrindee,” Uranquinty. 

G. F. T, Anderson, ** Swan Vale,” Glen Innes. 

Yandilla King 

... A. D. Dunkley, “Bon Lea,” Tyagor^, via Orwifeil* 

Om — 

. , '' 

Algerian 

... Ow.Benaett, “Theole,” Forbes Boad* 

Belar 

... A. Scrivener, “BKldavale,” ; 

Mulga 

... 0. B^ett, “Theole,” Forbes €o^. 
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Onions — ■ 

Improved Hunter River 

Brown Spanish ... S. Redgrove, “ Sandhills,” Branxton. 

Early Hunter River White S. Redgrove, “ Sandhills,” Branxton. 

Hunter River Brown 

Spanish C. J. Rowcliffe, Old Dubbo Road, Dubbo. 

Watermelon — 

Angelino J. 0. RoWoliffe, Old Dubbo Road, Dubbo. 

A number of crops were inspected and passed, but samples of the seed harvested have 
not been received, and these crops have not been listed. 


Unit Vaitjes op Fertilising Materials. . 

The unit values of fertilising ingredients in different manures for 1930 are 
as follows: — 

Per unit. 


s. d. 

Nitrogen in nitrates 19 9 

„ ammonium salts 14 10 

„ blood, bones, offal, &c 18 10 

Phosphoric acid in bones, offal, &o 5 3 

,, (water soluble) in superphosphate 4 10 

Potash in sulphate t)f potash 6 4 


To determine the value of any manure, the percentage of each ingredient 
is multiplied hy the unit value assigned above to that ingredient, the result 
being the value per ton of that substance in the manure. For example, a 
bonedust contains 4 per cent, nitrogen and 20 per cent, phosphoric acid : — 

4 X 18s. lOd, = £3 15s. 4d. = value of the nitrogen per ton. 

20 X 5s. 3d. = £5 5s. Od. = „ „ phosphoric acid per ton 

£9 Os. 4d. =5 value of manure per ton. 

It must be clearly understood that the value thus assigned, depending solely 
upon the chemical composition of the manure, does not represent in all cases 
the actual money value of the manure, which depends upon a variety of 
causes other than the composition, and is affected by local conditions ; neither 
does it represent the costs incurred by the manufacturer in the preparation, 
such as cost of mixing, bagging, labelling, &e. It is simply intended as a 
standard by which different products may be compared. At the samo time 
it has been attempted to make the standard indicate as nearly as possibL* 
the fair retail value of the manurial ingredients, and it will be found in the 
majority of cases the price asked and the value assigned are fairly close. 

It will be noted that with the exception, of phosphoric acid and nitrogen 
in bones and bone products, the unit values show a considerable decrease 
compared with those obtaining in 1929. 

The principal reduction is in the unit value of nitrogen in ammonium 
salts, which amount to 10.1 per cent. 

The unit value of water-soluble phosphoric acid shows a substantial 
decrease (0.5 x)er cent.) on the value obtaining in 1929, and a decrease of 
15.S per cent, on the value obtaining in 1928. The unit value of potasih 
shows a decrease of 3.8 per cent, on the value obtaining last year. 

The unit value of nitrogen and phosphoric acid in bone products has 
increased 8.3 per cent, on last year’s value. The price of the nitrogen is 
, now 4s. per umt more than that in ammonium sulphate, and the value of the 
lit soluble.— A. A. Eamsay, C&ief Chemist. 
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The Bathurst Burr Seed Fly 

{Oamaronyia bullans, Wied.). 

T. MoCAllTHY, Senior Assistant Entomologist. 

Ik Juno, 1928, during the visit of the Better Farming Train to the Forbes 
district, Mr. E. Gibbes, of “ Glenmore,” Forbes, in a conversation with the 
writer, expressed the opinion that the seeds of the ill-named Bathurst Burr 
{Xanthium spinosum) were being attacked by some insect. 

On account of the pestiferous and widespread nature of this introduced 
weed, it was thought that it would be of interest to record any insect attacking 
it. and, at the writer’s request, Mr. Gibbes forwarded quantities of the infested 
seed from which many small trypetid flies were bred. A number of these 
flies were forwarded to the British Museum of Natural History for identifica- 
tion, and word was later received from the Dipterologist, Mr. F. W. Edwards, 
that; he had identified the fly as Camarornyia hdlanSy Wied., which was not 
hitherto represented in tne British Museum collections. He further stated 
that Hendel in his Monograph of Balsearctic Trypetidae had said that this 
species occurred in South Europe and South America, but that its life history 
wa.s unknown. 

It is presumed that the fly was introduced into Australia from South 
America, as Maiden states that the so-called Bathurst Burr originally came 
in the tails of horses from Chili, South America. 

Subsequent to breeding the fly from seeds obtained from Forbes, the writer 
bred it from seeds collected at Mooma Station, 25 miles west of Wentworth, 
and also from material collected at Bathurst, indicating that its distribution 
is widespread. 

No attempt has been made to study its life history in detail, nor to estimate 
its economic status, and this note and the accompanying illustrations are 
published merely to record, for the first time, its occurrence in Australia. 

The illustrations (by Mr. E, H. Zeck) show the various stages of the fiy 
together with some details of the structure of the larvae and the manner by 
which the fiy escapes from the seed. It may be stated, however, that both 
seeds normally contained in the ‘‘ burr ” are occasionally infested, when two 
openings occur, but in most cases only one of the seeds is infested. In many 
cases, however, where only one seed was infested the other was only poorly 
developed and shrivelled. 

It may be of interest to record here also that C. L. Marlatt, now Chief 
of the Bureau of Entomology, U.8.A., recorded the presence of a Trypetid 
fly {Trypeta mqmlis) in Xanthium seeds in Insect TAfe; Vol. 3, Parts 7 and 8, 
p. 312, 1891, with illustrations. An account of Trypeta ceqmlis is also given 
in the Proceedings of the Entomological Society^ Washington; VoK 2, No. 1, 
pp. 40-4:4. 
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Tut Battunt Butt Seed Bl;. 

1 Adult female 2 I^rva a 3?upa 
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The Bathurst Burr Seed Fly* 

4. Anterior end of pupa. 5. Posterior end of pupa. 6. Abdomen of male <dorsaI aepeett. 7. Head 
^ adult male. 8. Seed, ehouing emergence hole or By, 9. Anterior spiracle of larva, m Posterior 
spiracle of larva. 
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Colouring of Oranges with Ethylene* 

Treatment Does Not Increase Sugar Content. 


A. A. RAMSAY, Chief Chemist, and L. A. MUSSO, Analyst. 

It was known several years ago that the green colouring matter in the 
skin of citrus fruits could he transformed into a bright yellow colour by 
placing the fruit in a small chamber or room in which an ordinary kerosene 
lamp was burning, and leaving them there for a certain length of time. 
The change in colour was brought about by some constituent or constituents 
of the products of the combustion of kerosene, and it was therefore of 
interest and importance to determine which constituent or constituents 
were responsible for the action. 

As the result of carefully conducted experiments it was found that if the 
products of combustion were first passed through strong sulphuric acid, 
the gas or vapour issuing from the acid had not the power to effect the 
conversion of the green colour of the citrus fruit. Subsequently it was 
ascertained and demonstrated that the particular constituent responsible 
for effecting the colour change was a gas known to chemists as ethylene, 
olifiant gas, heavy carburetted hydrogen or ethene, which is present in very- 
minute quantities in the products of combustion of an ordinary kerosene 
lamp. 

This discovery soon found commercial and industrial application in 
America. Manufacturers prepared tiie gas and stored it under pressure in 
steel cylinders, which could readily be transported for the benefit and con- 
venience of intending users — citrus packing houses and citrus growers — 
and was used by them to (a) hasten the colouring of mature, ripe citrus 
fruit and (1?) to remove the small proportion of green colour present in 
mature oranges, since American citrus regulations provide not only that 
there be a prescribed ratio of sugar to. acid in the fruit, but also that the, 
fruit shall have the prescribed percentage of colour (yellow). XTnfortu-^ 
nately, however, ethylene treatment was applied by unscrupulous persons to 
immature citrus fruit, and this practice has led to many prosecutions In 
America. 

The use of ethylene gas has attracted attention in this State, but has 
not so far receiv^ industrial or extensive application. It is understood 
that^ a novel and interesting claim is being made by a distributing firm— 
possibly with a view to popularising the treatment— that ethylene treatment 
not only produces the desired colour, but also increases the sugar content 
of fruit so treated. In this connection, results of analyses showing the 
composition of treated and untreated oranges are not without interest. 

The orang^ analysed were second-crop oranges of the Parramatta 
variety^ll taken from the one tree growing in an orchard at Dural (Mew 
South Wales). One portion of the crop was treated with ethylene and the 
'pother portion was untreated. One dozen oranges from each lot, were 
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Sales of Sulphate of Ammonia are going 
up and up and up, thus proving that 
this big-crop producer is being used by 
more and more growers every year. This 
rapid and consistent increase in consump- 
tion also proves something else, viz.: 
that Sulphate of Ammonia is a worth- 
while proposition to the grower. 

It is not a one-crop fertiliser. You can 
use it on almost every kind of crop — 
farm, orchard, vineyard and grass land 
— with consistently good results. There 
are growers who swear by it as a producer 
of crops that pay, and you have only 
to use it once on a small scale to gauge 
its possibilities. 

When you think of big crops, think also 
of Sulphate of Ammonia and when you 
want big crops use Sulphate of Am- 
monia. That is what thousands of other 
growers are doing, and their crops pro- 
vide fitting proof of the value of the 
idea. 

You can buy Sulphate of Ammonia from 
fertiliser agents throughout Australia, and 
if you write to the address given below, 
you will be supplied with free literature 
regarding Sulphate of Ammonia. 

NITROGEN FERTILIZERS 

PROPRIETARY LTD.. 
Box 481 AA, G.P.O., SYDNEY. 
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ALWAYS a conspicuous value leader, 
the full-size Plymouth now embodies 
additional advancements designed to carry 
still higher the Plymouth ideal of intro- 
ducing fine-car features into the field of 
lowest-priced motor cars. 

Now, more than ever before, the Improved 
Plymouth can be compared with high- 
priced cars in full-size comfort, smartness, 
■spirited performance and long trouble-free 
operation. 

When you see and drive the Improved 
Plymouth you get an altogether new and 
different impression of what remarkable 
strides recently have been made in lowest- 
cost motoring* 



CHRVSLtR MOTORS PROOOCT 


JL He lowest.prcced Pt;t l.s I 2 e car 


Showrooms open Friday evenings, 

l-ARKE, NEAVE & CARTER, LTD, 

177-185 WILLIAM STREET, SYDNEY, ; 
'Phone FUOOI— 10 Una. 
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submitted for examination, and the result of the chemical analysis is 
given below : — 


Composition of juice of ^^treated” and ^'untreated” Oranges. 



Treated with 
ethylene. 

Untreated. 

Cane sugar per 100 grams 

Fruit sugar „ „ 

Oitrio acid (anhydrous) „ ,, 

'Other organic matter and soluble ash ... „ „ 

grams. 

1*46 

2-28 

1-16 

2*10 

grams. 

1*90 

1-94 

1-20 

1-98 

Total solids „ „ 

7-00 

7*02 

Total sugars expressed in terms of fruit sugar 

Ratio of total sugars (expressed as fruit sugar) to acid... 

3*82 grams 
6*03 to 1 

3*94 grama 
5*85 to 1 

N 

0.0. of jq soda required for 10 c.c of juice 

18*6 

19*2 

Percentage of juice 

Ratio of cane sugar to fruit sugar 

27*9 

1 to 1-56 

26-3 

1 to 1*02 


It will be noted that the cane sugar in the juice of untreated oranges 
(1.90) is slightly higher than in the juice of the treated oranges (1.46), 
the difference being 0.44. The fruit sugar in the juice of the ethylene 
treated oranges (2.28) is slightly higher than in the juice of untreated 
oranges (1.94), the difference being 0.34. 

It appears that ethylene treatment has resulted in the conversion of a 
considerable part (23 pet cent.) of the cane sugar originally present into- 
fruit sugar (.34) and other organic matters (not sugar) (.12), with the 
result that the fruit sugar in the juice of the treated oranges is increased to* 
1.94 plus 0.34, viz., 2.28, and the other organic matter is increased to 1.98 
plus 0.12, viz., 2.10. It is interesting to note that there has been no* 
conversion of sugar to acid, for the ratio of “total sugars (expressed in 
terms of fruit sugar) to acid” is 3.29 to 1 in the case of juice from 
“ treated oranges and 3.28 to 1 in the ease of juice from “ untreated ” 
oranges. 

As the result of ethylene treatment there has been no increase in total 
sugars, but actually a slight diminution 3.94 as against 3.82. There has- 
been an increase in fruit sugar, however, from the hydrolisation of the 
cane sugar present — a process the reverse of ripening. 

Iotectious Diseases Rbpoeted nr March. 

The following outbreaks of the more important infectious diseases were' 
reported during the month of March, 19.S0 : — 


Anthrax ... ... 2 

Blackleg ... 3 

Piroplasmosis (tick fever) ... Nil. 

Plenro-pneumoma contagiosa ... 9 

Swine fever ... ... , ... ... Nil. 

Contagious pneumonia ... Nil. 


—Max Heney, Chief Tefeerinary Surgeom 
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Egg-laying Tests at Hawkesbury 
Agricultural College* 

(Usder the Supervision of the Poultry Expert.) 

Twenty-eighth Year’s Eesults, 1929 - 30 . 


F. H. HARVEY, Acting Organising Secretary. 

The Twenty-eighth Egg-laying Competition at Hawkesbnry Agiicnltnral 
College commenced on 1st April, 1929, and terminated on 23rd March, a 
period of 357 days. The interval between the 23rd and 31st March makes 
it possible to remove the birds from the pens and provide for the accommo- 
dation of entrants for the next test. 

The competition was controlled by a committee of management, com- 
prising four officers of the Department of Agriculture and three competitors’ 
representatives, namely, the College Principal (Mr. E. A. Southee), Messrs. 
E. Hadlington (Poultry Expert, Department of Agriculture), C. Lawrence 
(Poultry Instructor, Hawkesbury Agricultural College), C. Judson, W. M. 
Mulliner, and L. A. Ellis (competitors’ representatives), and C. E. Houghton 
(Department of Agriculture), organising secretary. 


Scope of the Compedtioii. 

The competition embraced the usual four sections, was limited to pullets 
between seven and twelve months old on 1st April, 1929, and pens were 
allotted as follows : — 


Section A, 

Open Light Breeds : — 
White Leghorns 

Section 

Open Heavy Breeds : — 
Black Orpingtons 
Langshans 


Groups. 

) 

Birds. 

! Groups. 

Birds. 



Section C. 

, 








Standard Light Breeds : — 



55 

330 

White Leghorns 

5 

30 


Section i>. 




1 

Standard Heavy Bree^ : — 





Black Orpingtons 

2 

12 

20 

120 ' 

Langshans 

3 

IS 

5 

30 

Totals .. 

90 

540 


Weight of Eggs. 

The regulation that bens must lay eggs at least 2 oz. in weight each, and 
that from groups must average at least 24 oz. per dozen withia three 
months of the ooanmencement of the test to be eligible for prizes resulted 
in the disqualification of thirty-six individual hens and three groups as 
follows : — 

Biaqmlijiedfrom Individml Prizes. 

Heavy Breeds.— G. Bennett (No. 3), Mrs. Y. E. Cox (No. 13), C. W. Gee 
(No. 19), G. E. Holmes (No. 28), Mrs. C. 1. Madrers (Nos. 44, 45). t. Eichmond 
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-(No. 73), A. R. Sinclair (No. 84), J. W. Smiles (Nos. 85, 90), A. Thompson 
(No. 99), B. S. Upton (No. 108), A. R. Wheatley (Nos. 109, 111), Woodlands 
Poultry Farm (No. 115)^ W. Griffin and Son (No. 132), F. Upcroft (Nos. 518, 
.519), P. A. Barrett (No. 528). 

Light Breeds. — A. W. Lewis (Nos, 153, 154), W, E. Strickland (Nos. 158, 
162), F. A. Bailey (No. 164), W. S. Cartwright (No. 188), H. P. Christie (No. 
*203), D. R. Dove (No, 248), R. A. Jacobs (No. 297), John Murray (Nos, 364. 
.366), L. H Rannard (No. 403), W. J. Scarboro (No. 432), Watson and Stepney 
(No. 455), W. J. Williams (No. 480), E. Watts (No, 500), H. Cole and Son 
(No. 508). 

Disqmlified Jrom Group Frizes, 

Heavy Breeds. — F. Upcroft. 

Light Breeds. — 'W, E. Strickland, J. Murray. 

The Financial Aspect. 

The quantities of feed consumed by the 540 birds were as follows : — 


"Wheat 

... 8 bushels 26 lb. 

, Salt 

... 267 1b. 

Maize 

.. 178 „ 34 „ 

} Shell grit ... 

... 23 cwt. 

Pollard 

... 767 „ S „ 

i Green feed ... 

81 cwt 

Bran 

... 383 „ 15 „ 

1 Epsom salts... 

... 51 lb. 

Meat meal ... 

... 13cwt. 78 „ 

i 



The cost of the foodstuffs, including freight and cartage, was £254 19s. 6d., 
oqual to 9s. 5d. per head. In view of the fact that the College was in a position 
to buy spme of the material under favourable conditions not available to 
. private farmers, for the purpose of comparison the cost has also been com- 
puted, on the basis of ruling market prices, as £265 Is. 4d., equal to 9s, lOd. 
per head, including freight and cartage charges. 

The value of eggs laid in the competition, calculated at Sydney ruling 
market prices for new laid eggs, less one penny per dozen levy as from 1st 
..June, 1929, and the usual freight and commission charges, was £689 17s. Id., 
-equal to an average net price of Is. 6d. per dozen. 


Averages of Breeds. 


Ko. of 
Birds, j 

Breed. 

i Eg-gs per Hen. 

Weight of Eggs 
per Dozen. 

Value per Hen. 

330 { 

White Leghorn 

Open Light Breeds. 

,..t 205 I 

OZ. 

25 

£ 

} 1 

s. d. 
5 1 

120 1 

Black Orpington 

0pm Heavy Breeds. 

241 1 

1 

7 1 

30 ! 

Langshau 

...j 205 1 

25i 1 

1 1 

6 0 

30 1 

White Leghorn 

Standard Light Breeds. 
1 210 

25 i 

1 


12 

I Black Orpington 

Sta'iidard Heavy Breeds. 
1 192 ! 

24 

1 , 1 

|4, '6 ■ 

18 

j Langshau 

1 1 

j 26 

1 

3 8 


h 
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Vln*M Kb 7. T. WlmUa^ WbKe Idgboins 


Tliree ol Mr. C. Jxtdson’s Black Orpiogtoas. 
OciJdeii 1930, trophy, awarded by the Metro* 
politan Meat industry Boaid 
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Mortality and Disease. 

The casualties due to deaths (forty-nine) and sickness (six) totalled fifty- 
five, as compared with fiity-eight in the previous year. 

Particulars of the casualties in the various sections in the two years are 
as follows : — 



1928-29. 

1929-30. 


Light 

Heavy 

Light ! 

i Heavy 


Breeds. 

Breeds. 

Breeds. ! 

1 Breeds. 

Birds replaced 

16 

4 

12 ! 

11 

Birds not replaced 

20 1 

1 

IS 

15 i 

17 


Weights of Winning Birds. 

The following are the weights at the beginning and end of the competition 


of the bii’ds laying the greatest number of eggs : — 



Weight at 
A})ril. 1929. 

Weight at 

March, 1930 

Qroupi. 

lb. oz. 

lb 02- 

Light Breeds— ( 469 

4 0 ! 

4 6 

1 470 

4 0 1 

4 4 

'P. T. Wimble's White Leghorns, Nos....-j ^Zi 

3 10 1 
3 10 ! 

4 0 

3 14 

1 473 

3 10 ! 

4 0 

1474 

4 2 i 

i 4 2 

Heavy Breeds — ( 25 

5 12 

1 6 0 

I 26 

6 0 

1 5 4 

G. E. Holme’s Black Orpingtons, Nos.. ^ j 27 

5 12 

1 5 12 

1 28 

5 4 

6 2 

[ 29 

5 4 

1 5 12 

1 30 

5 4 

6 0 

Individual Etna. 

Light Breeds — 

i 


G. Cobcroft’s White Leghorn, No. 213 

4 0 

4 4 

Heavy Breeds — 



B. Bray’s Black Orpington, No. 41 

5 iO 

6 12 


The Monthly Laying. 


Month. 

Section A. 
Open 

Light Breeds. 

Section B. 
Open 

Heavy Breeds. 

Section C. 
Standard 

Light Breeds ! 

Section I). 
Standard 
Heavy Breeds, 

Total. 

Total for | Average 
330hen'4.jperhen. 

Total for 
150 hens. 

Average 

perhen. 

Total for 
30 hens. 

Average iTotal for 
per ben. 1 30 hens. 

Average 
per hen. 

April, 1929 

3,684 

11-2 

2,517 

16*8 

.338 

11-3 

268 

8*9 

6,807 

May, , „ 

4,948 

15-0 

2,916 

19-5 

518 

17-3 

453 

15*1 

8,835 

June, „ 

5,178 

15*7 

3,011 

20-1 

544 

18-1 

529 

17*6 

9.262 

Juiy» 

5,469 

16-5 

3,130 

20-8 

490 

16-3 

547 

}8'2 

9,636 

An^st, „ 

6,765 

20 

3,336 

22 2 

633 

21*1 

669 

22*3 

11,403 

September, ,, 

7,353 

22 '3 

3,423 

22*8 

677 

•2-2*5 

717 

23*9 

12,170 

October, „ 

7,358 

22-3 1 3,111 

20*7 

685 

22-8 

594 

19 8 

11,748 

November, ,, 

6,735 

20'4 

2,623 

17*5 

; 638 

21-3 

511 

17*3 i 

10,507 

December, 

6,571 

19-9 

2,299 

15-3 

5 562 

18*7 

473 

15-8 

9,906 

January, 1930 

5,961 

18‘0 

2,213 

14-7 

. 641 

18-0 

376 

12*5 

9.091 

February, 

4,642 

15*5 

1,703 

11-4 

412 

13-7 

.360 

31*7 

7,107 

March „ 

3,171 

9*6 

1,510 

10*1 

305 

10*2 

286 

9*5 

5,271 

Year 19’29-30 

67,836 

205-6 

31,792 

212-0 6,343 

•a 1-4 

5.772 

195-7 

!'m,742 
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Annual CompetitioB. 

Full details of the janancial and other results since the inception of tne- 
competition are given in the following comparative table : 



' No. of 
Groups. 

Winning 

Total. 

Lowest 

Total. 

Highest 

Monthly 

Total. 

Average 

per 

Hen, 

Average 
Net Price 
of Eggs. 

Average 
Value per 
Hen. 

Cost of 
Feed per 
Hon. 

balance 
over Feed , 

ist 


38 

1,113 

459 

137 

130 

Ill 

1516 

6/- ’ 

9/6 

2nd 

»»* 

70 

1,308 

666 

160 

163 

l/3i 

17/9 

5;9| '! 

12 ;. 

3rd 

•t* 

100 

1,224 

532 

154 

162 

1/- 

12/9 

'4m : 

8 / 3 : 

4th 


100 

1,411 

635 i 

168 

166 

-llli 

1313 

6/34 

8/. 

5th 


100 

1,481 

721 ! 

162 

171 

1104 

14/10 

5/10 

9/. 

6th 


60 

1,474 

665 ; 

161 

173 

l|2i 

17/2 

7(- ■ 

lO/^* 

7th 


50 ; 

1,379 

656 1 

159 

ISO 

1134 

19/2 

7(94 

11(4 

8th 


60 1 

1,394 

739 

158 

181 

1/54 

21/9 

6/9 1 

151- 

9th 


40 1 

1,321 

658 

151 

168 

112 

16/34 

6(5i ! 

10/2 

lOth 


50 1 

1,389 

687 

146 

184 

1124 

18/54 

6/14 I 

12/4 

lUh 

... 

50 1 

1,461 

603 1 

156 

178 

T34 

19|4J 

7(34 ! 

12/Of 

I2th 

... 

50 ' 

1,360 

724 

152 

177 

1124 

17/7 

5/9 , 

11(10 

iZah 


63 i 

1,541 

705 

162 

181 

112 

17(84 

6/94 

10/11 

14th 

...j 

70 i 

1,449 

506 

165 

192 

1M4 

22/2 

7/7 1 

14/7 

latbi 

a! 

B, 

40 ; 

1,626 

924 

162 

216 

ifsi 

28181 

6110 1 

16(10f 

30 , 

1,479 

749 

165 

192 

llSi 

21)74 

,6/10 

14/94 


!. Total 

70 ; 




206 

i(3i 

25/8 

6/10 

18(10 

16th ( 


40 j 

1,525 

923 : 

167 

209 j 

114 

21 (Of 

7(8 

14|1| 

Bi 

30 

1,613 i 


170 1 

202 1 

114 

21(2 

7(8 

13/6 

< 

. Total: 

70 1 


931 j 


206 

1|4 

21(6 

7(8 

isiio*- 

nthj 

A 

40 

1,448 

860 i 

153 

199 

1^4 

22(0i 

7(10 

14/24 

i ® 

30 i 

1,517 

815 1 

151 

189 1 

m 

21(114 

7(30 

14/li 

( 

!. Total 

70 i 



... 

195 1 

VH 

22(- 

7(10 

1412 

{ A 

30 i 

1,438 

988 i 

148 

203 1 

1110 

28(10 

9(3 

19/7 

ISthj 

B' 

C 

50 i 
3 1 

1,428 

1,304 

745 ! 
977 

1 151 

1 138 : 

190 

195 

1|30 

1110 

28)1 

27(8 

9(3 

9(3 

18110 

18)6 


i>: 

7 1 

1,336 

955 

i 150 

191 

1/10 

28(6 

9(3 

19/2 


»v Total 

90 



i ... 

395 

1|10 

28(4 

9(3 

! 19|1 


A 


I 1,516 

996 

167 

2^6 

212 

37(11 

12/8 

25/3 


Bi 

' 47 ! 

^ 1,488 

955 

168 

204 

2|2 

'37(11 

12(8 

25/3' 

d 

! ^ ^ 

1 1,425 


148 

196 

212 

36(- 

12(8 

234 


B 

1 ^ ^ 

hm 

1,<B0 

150 

193 

212 

36(9 

12/8 

23/1 


VTotai 

-90 ■ 


... 


204 

2/2 

37(8 

12(8 

* 


( A 

/ 45 : 

3,480 

881 

157 

196 

1/11 

30(10 

11(9 

19/1 

0l 8 

1,457 

1,092 

696 

885 

160 

144 

192 

168 

1/11 

111 

31(2 

247 

11/9 

11/9 

1 196 

I 12/10 


_ « 

,5 

1,376 

1,0^ 

147 

197 

i m 

33(6 

11/9 

; 2118 


\ Total m 

{ 

**’*•*. 

... 


193 

I 1/11 

30(8 

11/9 

18/11' 


( A 

1 50 

1,425 

646 

164 

195 

119 

28(5 

10(10 

nil 


r % ^ 

1,417 

720 

164 

188 

1/9 

27(5 

10/10 

. 167 

1 ' 9 f 

1,220 

864 

149 

176 

li9 

26)8 

10/10 

i 14)l0' 


1 Bi 5 

\ Ti^l 90 

. 1 

1,212 

93! 

144 

187 

191 

1/9 

1|9 

27(3 

27(10 

10/10 

10/10 

, 16|5 

! 17f- 
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Annual Competition — continued. 


' 1* 0 < 
.Groups. 

, 

Winning 

Total. 

Lowest 

Total. 

Highest 

Monthly 

Total. 

Averaffe 

per 

Hen. 

Average 
Vet Price 
of Egjiys. 

Averag-e 
Value per 
Hen. 

Cost of 
Peed per 
Hen. 

Balance ' 
over FeetL 

f 

50 

1,508 

942 

161 

210 

L6 

26/3 

9/9 

16/6 

1 * B 

30 

1,600 

871 

164 

203 

i;6 

26/3 

9/9 

16/6 

.2nd ^ 

5 

1,307 

692 

142 

170 

1|6 

21/1 

9/9 

11/4 

1 D 

5 

1,430 

1,052 

152 

205 

1/6 

26/9 

9/9 

171 - 

^ Total 

90 



... 

: 205 

1|6 

25)11 

9/9 

16/2 

r A 

57 

1,470 

961 

160 

212 

1/8 

28)7 

9/11 

18 8 

2.3rd ! ^ 

23 

1,558 

1,006 

164 

i 211 

1/8 

29(2 

9/11 

19/3 


5 

1,291 

950 

146 

i 180 

1/S 

23/5 

9)11 

13/6 


5 

1,308 

1,049 

159 

' 192 

1/8 

27/5 

9/11 

17/6 

1 Total 

90 




209 

US 

28-3 

9/11 

18/4 

r A 

50 

1.444 

803 

158 

206 

1/6 

26.5 

10 /. 

16/5 

Odi-U 1 

30 

1,466 

916 

171 

' 199 

1/6 

26/4 

10 |. 

16.4 

C' 5 

1,248 

881 

136 

187 

1/6 

25 /- 

10 /- 

15 /- 


5 

1,331 

777 

151 

186 

1/6 

24)7 

10 }. 

14)7 

(. Total 

90 




201 

1/6 

26)2 

10 /- 

16i'2 ‘ 

f 

51 

1,531 

797 

162 

209 

VH 

29/4 

11 ). 

18/4 

25th 

29 

1,519 

753 

161 

204 

'IH 

29/2 i 

11 /- 

18/2 


5 

1,319 

1,092 

147 

173 

l|84 1 

23/8 ^ 

11 1 - 

12/8 

I D 

5 

1,326 

842 

155 

, 20.3 

1|84 , 

28/9 i 

11 /. 

17/9 

^ Total 

90 




: 205 

1/84 , 

28/11 

11 /- 

17(4 

( ^ 

50 

1,505 

885 

162 

205 

1/10 ; 

30.9 1 

9/7 

21/2 

ofith ' ^ 

30 

1,487 

1,005 

165 

; 207 1 

1/10 ! 

31.11 1 

9.7 

22/4 


5 

1,234 

790 

lo8 

; 168 1 

1)10 

24/1 

9.7 

14/6 - 

i D 

6 

1,339 ! 

1,029 

149 

i 192 

1/10 

30 /- 

9 7 

20/5 • 

Total 

90 




, 203 

1/10 

30/9 

9/7 

21(2 

r ^ 

55 

1,531 

868 

173 

201 

1(94 

30/2 

8|7 

21/7 

p-th B 

25 

1,386 

954 1 

163 

201 

1/94 

30/11 

8/7 

22/4 

Jithj Q 

5 

1,302 

914 , 

147 

' 177 

1/94 

26/6 

' 8/7 

17/11 


5 

1,259 

883 : 

155 

' 176 

1|94 

1 26/1 

1 8/7 

17)6 

*■ Total 

90 




198 

1(94 

29/11 

8(7 

21/4 

r A 

55 

1,496 i 

891 i 

161 

206 

1(6 

25/1 

9(10 

] 5;3 

i B 

25 

1,544 ; 

931 

165 

, 212 

1/6 

26/11 

9)10 

17/1 

28tlW C 

5 

1,319 1 

1,190 

151 

, ill 

1(6 

25/11 

9(10 

16/1 



1,239 1 

968 

160 

196 

1(6 

23/10 

9(10 

14)0 

^ Total! 

! 90 

1 ' 



: 207 

1(6 

25(7 

; 9(10 

15/9 


Explanatory Note.— A, Open Lifrht Breeds ; B, Open Hoav5* Breeds ; 0, Standard Light Breeds ; 
D, Standard Heavy Breeds. 


PRIZE LIST. 

GifcAND Champion Pbize (Value £5 6s.). 

For group of sis birds laying eggs of the greatest market value, without replacement 
of a bird; each bird to lay eggs of prescribed standard of 24 oz. or over per dozen. — 
F. T. Wimble (White Leghorns), market value, £9 8s. 3d. (1,496 eggs). 

Golden Egg, 1930 (Value £25). 

Presented by the Metropolitan Meat Industry Board, for group of six birds ; points 
to be awarded for number, quality, and market value of eggs, also standard quality of 
the birds ; each bird to lay eggs of prescribed standard weight. — C. Judson (Black Orping- 
tons), 1,475 eggs (64 points). 

Special Phizes. 

Runneb-up Cup, value £10 10s. (donated by the Metropolitan Meat Industry Board) 
for the leading group, judged on the same scale of points, in the division opposite to the 
winner of the Golden Egg, 1930. — 13,. L. Abrook (White Leghorns), 58 points. 

The Hadlington Oommemobation Medal (donated hy Mr. W. H- Paine, Superinten- 
dent, Animal Foods Department, Metropolitan Meat Industry Board), for the leadic^ 
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group of sis birds completing the competition and lajdng at least 1,100 eggs of prescribed 
weight, judged on type and breed characteristics, weight of birds on 1st August, 1929, 
and weight of eggs. — Mrs. G. J. Boyle (Langshans), 68f points. 

The JtJDSON and Wimbleford Speciad Prizes, of £3 3s. each (donated by Messrs. 
C. Judson and Son and F. T. Wimble for heavy and light breeds respectively), for groups 
scoring 1,350 eggs or more on points awarded according to individual laying from 225 
eggs, ail eggs to be of standard weight, and no entry from the donors to compete. — 
Eeavy Breeds, — ^W. W. Tennent (Black Orpingtons), 1,364 eggs (10 points). 

Light Breeds, — 1. Lowery (White Leghorn^), 1,482 eggs (12 points). 

The Wihbleford Thousand, value £2 2s. first and £1 Is. second (donated by Mr. F* 
T. Wimble) for the first and second groups of White Leghorns to lay 1,000 eggs of standard 
weight, no entry from the donor to compete. — ^Mr. I. Lowery (White Leghorns), 1st £2 2s. ; 
Mr. T. McDonald (W'hite Leghorns), 2nd, £1 Is. (Mr. F. T. Wimble’s own group filled 
second place, but was not competing.) 



Two of Mr. H. L. Abrook’s Pen of White Leghorns. 

Winners of the Buimer-up Cup, donated by the Metropolitan Meat Industry Board. 


^ Weight Prize, value £2 2s. (donated'b'y Mr, W. M. Mulliner) 

S oo greatest number of eggs, with a minimum of 26 oz. and maximum 

^ » sheU, texture, and shape, and no 

from the donor to compete. {To be eligible for this prize the number of eggs laid 
by the group must not he lera than 1,000).— iPrize not awarded. 

^ Eu^ Speoiai Peizb of £2 2s. (donated by Messrs. E. Haoling- 
toa A. Bibs), one each for heary and light breeds, for any group exceeding the 
^Tiom hjghMt score for any Quarterly Test in the College ComLtitions: n^oun 
belonging to the donors to compete for the prizes.— Prize not awardS. ^ 

^ 2s.(aonated by Poultri, newspaper), for the 
nAvrd^ haiwluch first teys 2TO eggs of prescribed weight in the competition. ^Mr R 

Bray’s Black Orpington, No. 41 (200 eggs in 222 days). mpowwon. mr. «, 

Quality Prizes (Open Sections). 

egS’oflSS^S weSt '’^0® 

OrS^tonlrSi^tK® O^P“8tons), 1.644 eggs, £6; C. Judson (Black 

H. L. Abrook 

Quality Paiz:^ (Standard Sections). 

of f.fOO eggs 
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Heavy Breeds. — Mrs. G. J. Boyle (Langshans), 1,239 eggs, £2 ; P, A. Barrett (Laugshans), 
1,179 eggs, £1. ^-1 


fiepresentatives of Prize-winaing Pens, 

Left :^One"of Mrs. G.fJ. Boyle’s pen of Langshan3;;;which won The Hadlington Commemoration 
Medal, and also the quality prize for heavy breeds in the Standard Section. 

Bight : One of Mr. E. Watts’ pen of White Leghorns which won the quality prize for light breeds 

in the Standard Section, 


Two of Mr, 0. £. Holmes* Pen of Black Orpingtons. 

Winners of the h’ghest group score for light breeds in the Open Section. 

Light Breeds . — Watts (White Leghorns), 1,319 eggs, £2; J. Cornwell (White Leg- 
horns), 1,301 eggs, £1. 

Highest Average Prizes (GROtrps op Five or Six Birds), 

Heavy Breeds. — G. E. Holmes (Black Orpingtons), average 257 eggs, £3 ; C. W, Gee 
(Black Orpingtons), average 255*8 eggs, £2 10s. ; W. W. Teiineili^ (Black Orpingtons), 
average 255*6 eggs, £2 ; Mrs. C. E. Madrers (Black Orpingtons), average 247 eggs, £1 lOs, 
Light Breeds. — ^F. T. Wimble (White Leghorns), average 249 eggs, £3; L, liowery, 
(White Leghorns), average 247 eggs, £2 10s.; F. T. Tumor (White lieghorns), average 
240 eggs, £2 ; J. Richings (White Leghorns), average 239 eggs, £1 lOs, 
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Geeatest Nxjmbeb of Eggs (Gbottps of Six Bieds). 

Htavy Brmdts.—Qc. E. Holmes (Black Orpingtons), 1,544 eggs, £3; C. Judsoii and Son 
(Black Orpingtons), 1,475 eggs, £2 10s. ; Mrs. 0. B. Madrers (Black Orpingtons), ’*‘1,457 
eggs (average 24| oz.), £2; C.W. Gee (Black Orpingtons), *1,467 eggs (average 24 J oz.) 
£1 10s. ; B. S. Upton (Black Orpingtons), 1,390 eggs, £1. 

UgU Bfeeds.^V, T. Wimble (White Leghorns), 1,496 eggs, £3; I. Lowery (Wte 
Leghorns), 1,482 eggs, £2 10s. ; E. T. Turner (White Leghorns), 1,437 eggs, £2 ; J. Riohings 
(White Leghorns), 1,431 eggs, £1 lOs.; B. L. Blake (White Leghorns), 1,426 eggs, £1. 

Highest iKmvmirAL Scobes. 

Heavy Breeds, — B. Bray (Black Orpingtons), 300 eggs, £2 10s. ; W. W. Tennent (Black 
Orpii^tons), 297 eggs, £2 • G. E. Holmes (Black Orpingtons), 289 eggs, £1 10s. ; B. Becroft 
(Black Orpingtons), 287 eggs, £1. . , . v 

Light Breeds.--~K. G. Cohcroft (WWte Leghorns) fSOO eggs (average weight 26 oz.), 
£2 10s. ; H. L. Ahrook (White Leghorns), ^290 eggs (average weight 25 oz.), £2 ; S. E* 
Daley (White Leghorns), 288 eggs, £1 10s. ; J. Cornwell (White Leghorns), 286 eggs, £1. 

QtTAETEELV (GeoUP) PeIZES. 

Winter Test (Ist April to 30th June, 1929) : — 

Heavy Breeds. — Martindale (Black Orpingtons), 437 eggs, £2: C. W. Gee (Black 
Orpingtons), 420 eggs, £1 10s. 

Ligk Breeds.— H. L. Ahrook (White Leghorns), 371 eggs, £2; W. J. Williams (White 
leghorns), 369 eggs, £1 10s. 

Spring Test fist July to 30th September, 1929) : — 

Heavy Breeds. — Mrs. C, E. Madrers (Black Orpingtons), 463 eggs, £1 10s.; C. Judson 
and Son (Black Orpingtons), 442 eggs, £1. 

Light H. G. Cohcroft (White Leghorns), 426 eggs, £1 10s. ; I. Lowery (White 

Leghorns), 424 eggs, £1. 

Summer Test (1st October to 31st December, 1929) : — 

■ Heavy Breeds. — G. E. Holmes (Black Orpingtons), 400 eggs, £l 10s. ; C. Judson and 
Bon (Black Orpingtons), 396 eggs, £1. 

Light Breeds. — L. Biake (White Leghorns), 473 eggs, £1 10s. ; Kenrick Bros, (White 
Leghorns), 458 eggs, £1. 

Autumn Test (Ist January to 23rd March, 1930) 

Heavy Breeds.’—^. E. Holmes (Black Orpingtons), 329 eggs, £2; A. Thompson (Black 
Orpingtons), 284 eggs, £1 10s. 

lAgM Breeds.--^. Richings (White Leghorns), 334 eggs, £2 ; K. G. Cohcroft (White 
Leghorns), 333 eggs, £1 lOs. 

* Mrs. Blazers’ ,’3nii Mj. C. W. Gee’s groups each scored 1,467 eggs, and the prizes wore awarded 
on the average weights. 

Messrs. Cobcroft’s and Ahrook’s birds ea?h scored 290 eggs, and the pri'os were awarded on 
awage weight^. 
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Egg- YIELDS OF Each Bird and Group in the Twenty-eighth Annual 

Competition. 


' Owner and Breed. 

r5tals of Indirldual Hens. 

Totals 

j of Eggs 

a®en. 

Market 
! Value 

1 of 
Eggs. 

Oj 

oen Section 

.* Heavy Breeds. 













oz. 

£ s. 

d. 

G. E. Holmes : Black Orpingtons... 

229 

245 

271 

*230 

280 

289 

1,544 

24i 

9 IS 10 

C. Judson and Son: Black Orping- 

207 

$243 

233 

260 

$255 

277 

1,475 

26 

9 6 

5 

‘ tons. 











]VIrs. 0. E. Madrers : Black Orping- 

J283 ' 

*285 ' *272 

237 

$204 

286 

§1,467 

24| 

9 7 

6 

C. W. Gee : Black Orpingtons ... 

*282 

200 

270 

275 

$188 

252 

§1,467 

24^ 

9 10 

p! 

B. S. Upton : Black Orpingtons ... 

214 

226 

203 

238 

246 

*263 

1,390 

24i 

8 17 

8 

A. Thompson ; Black Orpingtons .. 

254 

185 

*320 

256 

$123 

231 

1,309 

244 

8 13 

1. 

W. W. Tennent: Black Orpingtons 

230 

297 ' 

'’$86 

281 

254 

216 

1,864 

25 

8 12 11 

J. W. Smiles : Black Orpingtons ... 

*221 , 

200' 

222 

251 

230 

♦234 

1,358 

24 

8 S 10 

H. Martindale: Black Orpingtons 

$161 

$191 

' 266 

243 

210 

284 

1,355 

25i 

9 1 

1 

r. C. NichoIIs ; Langshans 

276 

1196 

209 

229 

220 

211 

1,341 

25 

8 11 

8 

P. E. Miller : Black Orpingtons ... 

273 

162 

229 

208 

198 

243 

1,313 

25 

8 8 

1. 

Mrs. V. E. Cox : Black Orpingtons 

*276 

254 

200 

$248 

231 

$101 

1,309 

24^ 

8 IS 

5 

A, W. Bower : Black Orpingtons... 

203 

251 

176 

200 

229 

237 

1,296 

25 

8 1 

10 

B,. G. and E. Whalan ; Langshans 

225 

188 

225 

228 

208 

$220 

1,294 

26 

8 3 

9 

A. R. Wheatley : Black Orpingtons 

*150 

$91 

*257 

235 

260 

248 

1,241 

24i 

8 6 

8 

A. B. Boss : Langshans 

241 

155 

235 

208 

193 

157 

1,189 

25 

7 11 

4 

A. R. Sinclair : Black Orpingtons... 

tl62 

113 

245 

$181 

248 

*245 

1,184 

24i 

7 7 

9 

W, Griffin and Son ; Langshans ... 

210 

261 

162 

218 

158 

*169 

1,168 

25 

7 8 

9 

B. Becroft : Langshans 

126' 

287 

142 

205 

187 

192 

1,139 

25i 

7 12 10 

L. Richmond : Black Orpingtons... 

*225 

244 

32 

220 

199 

201 

1,121 

24| 

7 5 

1 

R. Bray ; Black Orpingtons 

$139 

248 

16 

230 

300 

162 

1,095 

25 

7 4 

8 

G. Bennett : Black Orpingtons ... 

$119 

175 

*231 

$100 

199 

263 

1,087 

24i 

7 6 

2 

Woodlands Poultry Farm: Black 

*189 

216 

184 $$ 72 

196 

$181 

1,038 

24i 

6 8 10 

Orpingtons. 









• 


A. H. Moxey; Black Orpingtons... 

101 

205 

$198 

172 

195 

$127 

’ 998 

25 

6 2 10 

M. and H. Williamson: Black }Or- 

t$108 

249 

179 

71 

206 

$118^ 

. 931 


5 18 10: 

pingtons. 











Open Section 

; Light Breeds^ 






P. T. Wimble : White Leghorns .. 

261 

2pi 

247 

273 

227 

224 

1,496 

254 

9 8 

8 

I. Lowery ; White Leghorns 'i. 

265 

241 

249 

272 

227 

228 

1,482 

244 

9 5 

7 

P, T. Turner: White, Leghorns .. 

215 

223 

208 

273 

263 

255 

1,437 

25| 

8 19 

4 

J, Richings: White Leghorns 

261 

278 

225 

194 

261 

212 

1,431 

24^ 

8 12 

T 

B. L. Blake: White Leghorns .. 

. 240 

236 

260 

243 

$201 

246 

1,426 

24^ 

8 12 

9 

T. McDonald : White Leghorns .. 

, 246'. 

$205 

245 

267 

202 

221 

1,386 

25 

8 16 

.0* 

Watson and Stepney : White Leg 

199 

281 

240 

198 

*225 

239 

1,382 

1 24 

8 13 

1 

horns. 








[ 



B. Clarke : White Leghorns 

202 

185 

226 

250 

250 

257 

1,370 

1 25 

8 9 

8 

H. L. Abrook : White Leghorns 

147 

185 

235 

263 

248 

§290 

1,368 

25 

8 15 

7 

R. B. Dent : White Leghorns 

198 

239 

223 

237 

238 

231 

1,366 

25i 

8 5 

8 

P. A. Bailey ; White Leghorns .. 

159 

♦250 

200 

236 

227 

225 

1,363 

244 ! 

S 4 

0 

K, G. Cobcroft : White Leghorns . 

i 220 

195 

§290 

225 

209 

222 

1,361 

254 

8 0 

'0 

R. G. Christie anil Son; White, +254- 

229 

209 

233 

♦237 

387 

1,349 

24' 

8 8 

s 

Leghorns. 











S. E. Dalev ; White Leghorns ... 

278 

150 

277 

103 

261 

288 

1,347 

244 

8 10 

8 

W. J. Williams : White Leghorns... 

' 25G 

181 

200 

227 

258 

•220 

T,342 

25” 

8 13 

5 

D. R. Dove: White beghorns 

' 228 

*270 

220 

198 

229 

390 

1,335 

244 

8 10 10 

H. Holmes : White Leghorns 

218 

222 

208 

205 

234 

232 

1,319 

254 

8 0 

4 

N. Rosso : White Leghorns 

; , 225 

236 

227 

231 

167 

229 

1,315 

25| 1 

7 18 

a 

L. A. Ellis : White Leghorns 

' 261 

211 

180 

125 

265 

259 

1,301 

25i 1 

7 17 

0 

H. P. Toop : White Leghorns 

1 179 

100 

214 

256 

225 

227 

1,290 

254 

8 2 

4 

Kenriok Bros. : White Leghorns ... 

i 202 

240 

232 

209 

210 

193 

1,286 

25| 

7 12 10 

H. W. T. Hambly : White Leghorn.^ 

. 270 

188 

$220 

221 

203 

164 

1,266 

25^ 

7 18 

4 

W. J. Scarboro ; White Leghorns,, . 

i 220 

250 

213 

207 

172 

*204 

1,266 

25 

7 13 

0 

Parkhiil Poultry Farm : White 

! 253 

$00 

206 

234 

209 

262 

1,263 

24i 

7 14 

8 

Leghorns. 

1 










Hilder Bros, : White Leghorns ... 

176 

169 

246 

213 

214 

223 

1,241 

26J 

7 4 10 

G. H. Mann : White Leghorns ... 

242 

226 

249 

$147 

256 

$115 

1,233 

25 

7 14 

a 

S. P. Cooling : White Leghorns ... 

259 

158 

180 

218 

242 

224 

1,228 

26i 

7 11 

2 

J. L. Flew: White Leghorns 

200 

207 

179 

234 

195 

185 

1,200 i 

25 

7 1 

8 

Mrs^ M. G., Cummings: White 

$65 

282 

160 

220 

256 

223 

1,196 

m 

7 8 


Leghorns. 

A. Greentree : White Leghorns ... 

210 

166 

221 

184 

199 

214 

1,194 

244 

6 16 

4, 

J. Rayner: White Leghorns 

252 

241 

219 

$146 

228 

108 

1,193 


7 3 10 

A>. A. Wesley: White Leghorns ... 

$140 

220 

247 

106 

207 

263 

1,182 

• 25' 


4- 

H. S. Thompson : White Leghorns 

147 

211 

112 

281 

239 

188 

1,178 


t' 2 

5 

P. 0. Ranch : White Le^orns 

217 

207 

tll6 

231 

167 

239 

1*177 


f7 2' 

‘O' 

H. P. Christie: White Leghorns ... 

202 

213 

204 

209 

143 

204 

1*175 : 

'25 

6 ,16 

t 
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Egg- YIELDS OF Each Bi3d and Gbodp in the Twenty-eighth Annual 
Competition — ecmtirmei . 


f 







Totals 

of 

Weight 

Market 

Owner and Breed. | 

Totals of Individual Hens. 


of Eggs 

Value 

of 

Eggs. 

! 







Groups* 

dozen. 

Open Section: 

Light Breeds- 

-continued, 














oz. 

£ 

s. 

d 

B. F. Goldsmith: White Leghorns 

194 

249 

232 

tl78 

$92 

227 1 

1,172 

24i^ 

6 

16 

6 

C. Leach : White Leghorns 

238 

232 

245 

133 

115 

209 

1,172 

25 

. 7 

3 

9 

Bide-a-Wee Pom try Farm: White 
Le^oins, 

E. A. Jacobs : White Leghorns ... 

225 

217 

166 

159 

tl82 

207 

1,160 

25i 

6 

11 

3 

224 

238 

*293 

t86 

237 

$74 

1,162 

24^ 

7 

5 

10 

L. H. Eannard : White Leghorns . . 

*229 

228 

121 

154 

201 

215 

1,148 

1,146 

24| 

7 

3 

4 

Neal Bros.: White Leghorns 

170 

224 

154 

261 

tl55 

192 

26 

6 

14 

3 

W. 0. Hardy : White Leghorns ... 

229 

1:199 

tl20 

230 

160 

204 

1,142 

I 26i 

6 

16 

11 

E. Whitelaw: White Le^orns ...| 

234 

186 

168 

174 

165 

213 

1,140 

25i 

6 

12 

9 

F. B. Mullens : White Leghorns ... 

tiso 

199 

247 

278 

77 

169 

1,106 

25i 

6 19 

7 

A. W. Lewis : White Leghorns ... 

241 

177 

*151 

*160 

218 

158 

1,105 

1,079 

24 

6 

5 

7 

W. S. Cartwri^t : White Leghorns 

239 

*188 

218 

95 

162 

177 

25 

6 

13 

2 

T. Buckley : White Leghorns 

160 

199 

1144 

178 

185 

179 

1,045 

25i 

6 

4 

3 

J. Oates : White Leghorns 

204 

196 

204 

235 

123 

82 

1,044 

1,024 

25i^ 

6 

5 

* 

A. E. Passlow : White Leghorns ... 

214 

225 

179 

244 

157 

5 

26 

6 

6 

9 

A. Hobbs : White Leghorns 

76 

212 

231 

$65 

159 

256 

999 

25 


5 

10 

F. G. Lombe : White Leghorns ... 

219 

186 

141 

$48 

237 

122 

953 

25 

6 

0 

3 

J. Every : White Leghorns 

t235 

256 

165 

174 

117 

80 

927 

25^ 

5 17 10 

H. W. Jones : White Leghorns ... 

192 

42 

150 

169 

222 

116 

891 

25 

5 11 

8 

W. B. Strickland : White Leghorns 

166 

*207 

284 

$236 

251 

*134 

*1,278 

23J 

7 19 

4 

jf. Hurray: White Leghorns 

135 

203 

*118 

*229 

235 

•215 

*1,136 

23^ 

1 7 

3 

0 

Standard Section : Light Breeds. 






E. Watts : White L^homs 

1 243 

*187 

232 

261 

211 

186 

1,319 

24 j 

! 8 

4 

5 

J. Gomweli : White Leghorns .. . 

1 204 

239 

198 

166 

208 

286 

1,801 

24i 

8 

2 

5 

H. Ode and Son : White Leghorns 

i 161 

234 

150 

*287 

$211 

242 

1,285 

26i < 

7 16 

8 

J, H. Hayes : White Leghorns ... 

1 73 

196 

206 

246 

259 

212 

; 1,192 

24| ' 

7 

6 

9 

E, Newton: White Leghorns 

! 284 

166 

244 

212 

$62 

222 

1 1,190 

24i 

i 7 

6 

X 

SUindard Section : Heavy Breeds. 






Mrs. G. J. Boyle: Langshans 

. 206 

194 

203 

225 

174 

237 

1,239 

I 26 

1 7 

7 

11 

P, A. Barrett: Langshans 

. 174 

202 

205 

164 

205 

*229 

1,179 

1 25 

7 

4 

5 

G. Hay Carr: Langshans 

. 215 

106 

192 

173 

199 

171 

1,056 

26i 

6 

6 

8 

W. 3d. MuUiner ; Black Orpingtons 

5 194 

155 

202 

179 

159 

$79 

968 

244 

6 

3 

0 

P. Hpcroft : Black Orpingtons .. 

155 

*217 

*229 

♦194 

265 

270 

*1,330 

234 

8 

8 

5 


* SignJfles e^s are nnder prescribed weight of 24 oz. per dozen, 
t Signifl^ bird replaced, score eliminated. 
t Signifies bird dead, score retained. 

„ accordance TOth the regulations governing the competition, where there is a tie, the prize is 

allotted to the group or hen laying the heavier eggs. 

COMMENTS BY THE POULTRY EXPERT. 

WMe agaia no records have been broken in this teat, it is pleasing to note 
a return to a higher general average for the competition, viz., 206'9 compared 
with 199-1 last year. The highest group score was put up by Mr. G. B. 
Holmes’ pen of Black Orpingtons, which laid 1,544 eggs. The next highest 
group was Mr. F. T. Wimble’s pen of White Xieghoms, the total for which’ 
was 1,496, Thus, it will be noted that Black Orpingtons have come forward 
again to the leading position, after being beaten by White Leghorns for 
oonsTCutive years. They also put up the highest breed average for 
test, viz., 212 e^s. As far as individual scores are concerned, the only 
iHids to come up to the 300-^ mark were those of Mr. A. Thompson (320 
eggs) wd Mr. R. Bray (300 eggs). Mr. Thompson’s bird, however, was 
iBeUgiUe for prizes owing to laying underweight eggs. 
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SAFE GUARD for your STOCK 

Osmond^s Animal Medicines 

The best after-calving and general drench for cows is undoubtedly 

“OSMOND’S RED DRAUGHT” 

PREPARES THE COW FOR CALVING AND WARDS 
OFF MILK FEVER. Quickly cures bad cleansing, impure 
milk, loss of cud, indigestion, Mawbound, Costiveness, and Low 
Condition. 

Sold in air-tight and damp-proof canisters. 

No. I, approximately 60 drenches, 63/- 
No. 2, approximately 30 drenches, 32/6 

SAVE THE COW PREVENT ABORTION 

with 

OSMOND’S 

ANTISEPTIC PESSARY. 

Remove the cleansing and disinfect the calf bed. For obstinate cases 
of bad cleansing, for preventing abortion, for cows turning from 
the bull, &c., always insert a Pessary. 

No cow should ever be allowed to calve without first inserting an 

Osmond’s Pessary. 

The safe and scientific way of saving the cow and avoiding after-calving 

troubles. 

NOTE. — Osmond’s Pessaries should always be used in conjunction 
with Osmond’s Red Draught. 

OSMOND & SON (Australia), LTD. 

206-208 ST. JOHN’S ROAD. GLEBE. SYDNEY. 

Associated with OSMOND & SONS. LTD. 

Est. 1854. 

GREAT GRIMSBY. ENGLAND. 
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GOVERNMENT LABOUR 
EXCHANGES 

All Classes of 

Farm and Station Workers available, 
including — 

Ploughman — Bushworkers 
Boundry Riders . 

Married Couples . 

Dairy Families . 

Hut Cooks and Bakers 
Boys and Youths for Farms 
and Stations 

Cheap Railway Concession Fares Advanced 
NO FEES CHARGED 


Wire or Write yonr Requirements : — 


To MANAGER, 

132 George Street North, 
Circular Quay, 
Sydney 
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Value of the Test. 

Probably, if the opinion of poultry-farmers generally were obtained, as to 
what is the chief point of interest in egg-laying tests, it would be found that 
high production performances take first place. In this regard the average 
laying over a period of years, in a competition such as at the Hawkesbury 
Agricultural College, where most of the birds are drawn from commercial 
iarms, is certainly of value, being to some extent an indication as to whether 
-the fecundity of the fiocks is being maintained. On the other hand, however, 
individual record performances, while of interest from the point of view of 
■world-wide rivalry, are of no practical value to the average poultry-farmer, 
because he is more concerned with a high flock average than a few abnormal ~ 
producers, which, by reason of the constitutional efiect of excessive pro- 
•duction, are never likely to reproduce their like in numbers. 

One of the most important factors 
in these tests, viz., average weight of 
•eggs, is often regarded as of secondary 
importance by poultry-farmers when 
studying the results, but if the true 
significance of a lower average weight 
over a number of years were fully 
realised, more attention would be paid 
to this aspect, because it profits nothing 
iso increase production if a larger 
proportion of the eggs are under- 
weight. The weight of eggs in these 
competitions must be considered as a 
reflex of what is occurring on com- 
mercial farms, and every effort should 
be made to improve in this direction. 

"The lower average weight for light 
breeds in the Open Section (25 oz. this 
year as against 25J oz. last year) and 
the same weight (25 oz.) for heavy 
breeds, should be a warning of the necessity for greater care in the selection 
of breeding stock. 

It was with a view to improvement in breeding that the Committee of the 
’Competition decided to apply the 2 oz. weight standard for eggs to all the 
main prizes in the next test. 

The Chief Prize^winning Groups. 

The Grand Champion Prize for the greatest market value of eggs was won 
by Mr* P. T. Wimble. The conditions governing this prize are fiat each 
bird in the group must lay eggs of not less than 2 oz. weightj ho ’ 

bird is replaced. Mr, Wimble’s pen also laid the highest number in 



Mr. JR. Biay’s Black Orpington Hen. 
Highest Individual Score (300 eggs). 
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the Open Light Breeds Section, viz., 1,496 eggs. The prize for the greatest 
number of eggs in the Heavy Breeds Section goes to Mr. G. E. Holmes with 
a score of 1,544 eggs. 

Eor the third time Messrs- C. Judson and >Son won the M.LB. Golden Egg 
Trophy, valued at £25, which is awarded on points for standard quality of 
birds, also value and quality of eggs, all eggs to be not less than 2 oz. Me ssrs. 
Judson and Son also won this valuable prize in 1927, and again in 1928. 

Mr. H. L. Abrook won the M.I.B. Trophy of £10 for the group in the section 
opposite to that winning the Golden Egg, which scored the highest number 
of points judged on the same basis as for the Golden Egg. 

The J. Hadlington Commemoration Medal for the team laying at least 
1,100 eggs of standard weight, and judged on points for quality and weight of 
birds and eggs, was won by Mrs. G. J. Boyle, with a pen of Laugshans. This 
pen also won the prize for the greatest number of eggs in the Standard Heavy 
Breeds Section, the total being 1,239. 

The prize for the group laying the greatest number of eggs in the Standard' 
Light Breeds Section was won by Mr. E. Watts, with a score of 1,319 eggs. 

The Financial Side. 

The cost of feeding shows an increase of Is. 3d. per head over last year, 
being 9s. lOd. compared with 8s. 7d. in the last test. These figures are based 
upon the ruling Sydney prices plus handling charges. The actual cost of 
feeding at the College was somewhat lower (9s. 5d.), owing to favourable' 
purchases of foodstuSs. 

Unfortunately, the average price of eggs is lower than last year, the figures, 
being Is. fid. against Is. 9id. The difference, however, is not actually as 
great as the figures show, because this year deductions have been 
made in respect of Id. Marketing Board Levy, as well as ordinary market- 
charges, whereas last year this deduction was not made. 


Kew Books Eecbived eeom the Publishees. 

The following xecently issued books hare been received from the publishers. 
Fanners and atudenis interested are requested not to write to the Department 
regarding the purchase of all or any of these, but to one or other of the 
city book-selling firms. Watch later issues of this Gazeite for reviews of 
these books: — 

Punsous Diseases of Plants in Agriculture, Horticulture, and Forestry, 
by Dr. Jakob Eriksson; 2nd edition; 526 pages, illustrated. 1930. 
(Publishers: Bailliere, Tindall, and Oox, London.) 

The Soga Bean and the New Soya Flour, by G. J. Ferree (revised’ 
trai^tion by Ferr4e and Tussaud) ; 79 pages, illustrated. 1929'. 
(Publishers: WiDiam Heineanann (Medical Books) Ltd., London.)-. 
Form and Industrial Tractors^ by D. N. McHardy; 238 pages, illus- 
• trated. 1930. (Publishers; Crosby Lockwood & Son, London.) 
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Pottltry Notes* 

May. 

E. HADLINGTON, Poultry Expert. 

PACKING, GRADING, AND MARKETING EGGS.- 

During tJie past two- decades the poultry industry has developed from being 
chiefly a side-line operation to one of the leading primary industries of the 
State, having a value for products alone of about £4,000,000, according to 
official statistics. In the period under review there has been a wonder- 
ful improvement in housing and equipment on poultry farms, yet up till 
quite recently little improvement has been effected in the methods of mar- 
keting and distribution of eggs, which are the main product of commercial 
poultry farms. With the advent of the Egg Marketing Board, however, a 
better organised system of marketing has been evolved as far as the eggs 
from the area covered by its operations are concerned, but some revolutionary 
changes are still necessary, as our present system is out of keeping with 
the growing importance of the poultry industry. The recent amendments 
of the Marketing Act will strengthen the position of the Egg Board and 
permit of more effective steps being taken to- ensure the supply of reliable 
eggs to the consumer. At the present time, the fact that it is not possible 
to purchase eggs at all times with full confidence that they will be all that 
could be desired in quality, is one of the main reasons why there is not a 
greater deniand for eggs, and until all eggs are sold with a guarantee of 
quality and grade there will not be the demand that there should be for 
this valuable commodity, which ranks among the most nutritious of foods 
for human consumption. Even at the season of the year when ^gs are 
highest in price there would be a greater demand if purchasers could rely 
upon always obtaining eggs of good quality, but numerous instances have? 
come under notice in which a housewife has purchased a dozen eggs at a 
price of about 3d. each, only to find perhaps two or three bad ones among 
them, and she consequently limits the purchase of eggs to a minimum after- 
wards. It is usual in these cases to blame cold storage for all such eggs, 
whereas most of them were never in cold store, but probably came from 
some country source where eggs are handled in a haphazard manner, or 
they may even have been interstate eggs. 

Most of this trouble could even now be obviated if consumers would 
insist on being supplied with Board” eggs. Any complaints could then 
be dfealt with by the Egg Board. However, until eggs from all sources are 
handled in a more systematic manner it will not be possible for all buyers to 
secure reliable eggs. In America, according to Mr. G. Mann, who has 
just returned from a tour of that country, there are several huge ’co-opera- 
tive companies where eggs are sent just as they are collected from, the 

* Notes of a lecture given at the Boyal Agricultural Society’s Show^ Sydney, April, 1^30. 
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nests, without any grading or cleaning. At these depots they are candled, 
graded, and the dirty eggs cleaned by sand blasting machines, after which 
they are repacked into clean cases ready for local sale, or into refrigerator 
cars to be sent to distant parts of the country. 

In this connection it may be of interest to recall that in an address given 
at Hawkesbury Agricultural College Poultry Conference some years ago,. 
Mr. J. Hadlington, dealing with the subject of marketing of eggs, said: — 

I believe that when we have evolved a proper system of handling eggs it will 
be somewhat on this basis. The eggs will be gathered on the farm twice per 
day, will be earefally handled in all respects as indicated previously, and will 
receive more care in transit and on agents’ floors. Next — and I desire to 
emphasise this point — they will be repacked into odourless fillers and flats, and 
properly tested and graded during the repacking, as is done for export. Then, 
all eggs not sold within forty-eight hours will be run into chilling chambers, the 
temperature of which will not exceed 45 deg. Pah., and if they are to be kepi 
any length of time the temperature will be not more than 33 deg. Pah. Under 
those temperatures they will be kept until required for distribution. 

When such a method of handling and holding eggs has been, evolved — and not 
until then — we shall he able to guarantee first-quality eggs to consumers. 

In putting forward these expectations I am not overlooking^ the prevailing 
prejudice against cold storage, but my experiences, together with experiments^ 
wMch have been carried out, have satisfied me that the above changes in our 
handling methods are what is wanted. The sooner they are brought into opera- 
tion the better. When the procedure outlined has come about, we will be quite 
surprised that anyone ever questioned the quality of properly cold-stored eggs 
and wanted them branded. Cold storage properly conducted, with eggs properly 
handled, will do for the poultry industry and for the housewife what it is doing* 
for the dairyman and consumers of butter. Purther, if the regulations are put 
into force which were asked for at the Bathurst Conference there is only one way 
to prevent half our eggs going to the inferior grade, and that is by chilling. When 
all this comes to pass both producer and consumer will look upon cold storage 
as a friend, and not as an enemy. 

Probably at that time such a suggestion was thought to be Utopian, but 
as a matter of fact the Egg Board has just decided to arrange in the near 
future for ail eggs which are now marketed through their agents to be* 
handled on one floor under the Board’s control. The intention is to clean, 
candle, grade, and stamp all such eggs and arrange for their disposal 
through existing agents. In order efectively to carry out this scheme it 
is intended to import a cleaning and processing machine from America, 
and engage an expert to come out with the machine. 

Grading Machines. 

A factor which may assist the Board in establishing the new system* 
of handling eggs is the advent of egg grading machines of local manu- 
facture which are now available. These machines are being improved and 
operated by motor power instead of by gravity, as in the ease of some 
earlier nmdels. It is claimed that these power machines will grade the eggs 
as fast as they can be delivered into them, and as many grades as desired 
can be provided fot. Attachments for stamping are also fitted, so that any 
brand required can be placed on the eggs. 

Grading miuAsmes, if brought to the pitch of efficiency which appears 
win go a long way towards revolntao msin g the ^gg mdixstiy here* 
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On the question of grading, it is not suggested that there should be more 
grades than at present, as it is considered that the existing grading is in the 
best interests of the producer and also the consumer. As far as the pro-' 
ducer is concerned, any increase in the number of grades wordd mean a 
reduction in prices; the reason for this is that if a higher grade were 
adopted it would automatically take the place of the existing first grade 
in price, and all lower grades would be reduced in value. From the con- 
sumers’ point of view, any increase in grades would cause more confusion. 
Even with the three present grades it is surprising how few purchasers are 
familiar with the different grades, the particulars of which are: — ^First 
grade — an average of 24 ounces per dozen, no eggs to be less than If oz. ; 
second grade (medium) — all eggs to be between 1| oz.' and li oz.; third 
grade (pullets) — to include all eggs below oz. 

Cold Storage of Eggs. 

Although at the present time there is a deep-rooted prejudice against 
cold stored or chilled” eggs, it must be apparent to those in the egg 
trade that the storing of eggs in cool chambers will play a more important 
part in future in the stabilisation* of prices and in ensuring to the public 
a regular supply of eggs at more uniform rates. The fact that the great 
bulk of eggs is produced between August and January, and that produc-- 
tion reaches its lowest point in April and May, causes the consumers to- 
look for cheap eggs in the fiush season, but during the scarce season, 
owing to the high prices, the demand is curtailed. If no eggs were cold- 
stored for the dear season the supply of new-laid eggs would not equal even, 
the reduced demand. 

It has been proved beyond doubt that eggs can be cold-stored for six 
months or more without any serious deterioration if they are sound when 
placed in storage. Scientific investigations in Britain and America give 
promise of impi'ovement in the storage of eggs by the introduction of 
carbon dioxide into the chilling chambers at intervals during storage, as it is 
found that eggs give off quantities of carbon dioxide as they increase in age, 
which results in deterioration of their quality tlxrough loss of density of the 
albumen and yolk. It has also been found that the keeping qualities of 
stored eggs has been enhanced by processing with oil before storage. The 
eggs are passed through a heated oil bath before being packed ; this retards 
the shrinkage of the contents, and, to some extent, prevents the penetration 
of micro-organisms. 

CandBng Eggs. 

One of the most important matters in connection with the storage of eggs, 
both for local consumption and export, is effective candling, that is, examin- 
ing the eggs before a strong light in a darkened room. A simple method 
of doing this is to have an electric light globe in a small box which has- 
one or two holes made in the side for the eggs to fit against, so that the 
contents can be seen. By this means the size of the air cell and density of 
the albumen, which are the main factors in determining freshness, can be 
noted, and defects such as blood spots, shell fractures, porous shells, 
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can also be detected. It is only by such careful inspection that eggs from 
many farms, even in the county of Cumberland, can safely be packed for 
export during the spring. 

Care of Eggs on the Farm. 

Much can be done by the poultry-farmer to preserve the quality of eggs 
going to the market, yet in some instances there is an astonisiiing apathy, 
OP carelessness, in handling this perishable commodity. Poultry-farmers 
should do their share towards placing their product on the market in the 
best possible condition. To do this, one of the first considerations is the 
nesting arrangements — ^it is essential that sufficient nests be provided to 
prevent crowding, which causes breakages and dirty eggs. The nests should 
be kept clean, as should the houses, so that the number of soiled eggs is 
reduced to a minimum, because any dirt on the shells, particularly those 
which are porous, may lead to infection by harmful bacteria, thus causing 
the eggs to go bad quicker than if they were clean. The trouble would be 
accentuated if such eggs, while being washed, were allowed to stand soaking 
for any length of time in dirty water. This should be avoided by placing 
the eggs in a receptacle with a perforated bottom and immersing them in 
water for a few seconds, afterwards waging them in clean water. 

Where heavy breeds are kept it is essential that broody hens be handled 
systematically, so that they do not sit on the eggs and thus cause 
deterioration, particularly if the eggs are fertile — ^if they were sat on for 
twelve hours incubation would commence, and of course the eggs would 
quickly go bad. To avoid this risk the best method to adopt is to have 
portable crates, with slatted bottoms and divided into two or three com- 
partments so that each day^s “ broodies can be placed in a separate com- 
partment. It is important that ail broody hens be caught each day* This 
not only helps in keeping up the quality of eggs, but saves loss of pro- 
duction, because by catching the hens as soon they go broody they will be 
off the brood again in a few days, whereas if they are allowed to sit for two 
or three days they will be off laying longer. 

Another matter bearii^ upon the quality of eggs is that of correct feed- 
ing. Per instance, if green feed is fed to excess in place of more nutritious 
food, tMs will lead to watery ^bumen in the eggs. On the other hand, a too 
highly concentrated ration will cause a greater percentage of blood spots, 
which are objectionable in a fresh egg and affect the keeping qualities. 
Again, a regular supply of suitable shell grit is an essential in ensuring 
sound shells. 

Finally, tte method of storing eggs on the farm awaiting despatch to 
market often leaves much to be desired. 2n this connection, leaving the 
^8 exposed to draughts and storing them in a room in which the tem- 
perature is too high are the main factors causing evaporation of the con- 
tents, and resulting in such eggs being classed as inferior. It should be 
made a practice to pack all eggs into the cases as soon as they have cooled 
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oft‘ after collection. The room in which eggs are kept should also be free 
from odours, as eggs become quickly tainted by absorption of any strong 
odour. 


Packing. 

In packing the eggs for market many breakages could be eliminated by 
the use of a little padding in the bottom and top of the cases, and alse 
between the sides of the case and fillers, where the fillers fit loosely. One 
often sees eggs sent to market with only a cardboard fiat on the bottom and 
top of the cases, leaving perhaps an inch of play between the top of the 
case and fillers, thus incurring risk of breakages, A good plan is to 
crumple up a couple of pages of newspaper and spread them evenly over 
the bottom of the case before putting in the first flat. Another similar pad 
on top, and if necessary a piece of crumpled paper between the fillers and 
sides of the cases, will ensure safer carriage. The ideal pads are those 
made of wood-wool wrapped in brown paper. 

By observing these few simple points in the handling of eggs the pro- 
ducer can materially assist in placing reliable eggs on the market. 


Ageicultueal Societies’ Shows. 


Sbcbbxabies are invited to forward for insertion in this list dates of their forthcoming 
shows; these should reach the Editor, Deparbment of Agriculture, Box 36a, G.P.0.> 
Sydney, not later than the 15th of the month previous to is=ue. Alterations of dates 
should be notified at once. 

1930. 


Orange (G, X. WilliaTias) 
Wingham (0, H. Blenkin) 
Grafton (L. C. Lawson) 
Hawkesbury Jubilee Show 
Maclean (T, B. Notley) ... 

Casino (E. Bralli*!) 

Trangie (B. H. Hayles) ... 
ITarrandera Sheep Show (J. D 

Newth) 

Eorbes Sheep Show 
Cootamundra Sheep Show 
Young Sheep Show (T. A. Tester) 
Peak HUl (W. B. L. Crush) 
Gilgandra (G. Christie) ... 
Tullamore (S. B. Cameron) 

Lake Cargelligo 

Trundle <W. P. Forrest) 

lUabo 

Grenfell 

Condobolin ( J. M. Cooney) 
Wagga (F. H. Croaker) 
Gunnedah 


May 6, 7. 8. 

» 7, 8. 

„ 7 to 10. 

„ 8, 9, 10, 

„ 14, 15. 

20 , 21 , 22 . 

June 3, 4. 

July 15, 16. 

„ 16. 17. 

„ 23, 24. * 

„ 30, 31. 

Aug. 5, 6. 

„ 12, 13. 

„ 13. 

„ 19, 20. 

19, 20, 

20 . 

., 26, 27. 

„ 26, 27. 

26,27,28. 
„ 26, 27, 28. 


TJngarie 

Junee (G. W. Scrivener) 

West Wyalong 

Murnimburrah 

Parkes (L. S. Seaborn) ... 

Boorowa 

CowTa 

Barmedman 

Bogan Gate {J. a'Beckett) 

Temora 

Canowindra 

Forbes (E. A. Austen) ... 

Barellan 

Ardlethan 

Quandialla 

Hay (George C. McCracken) 
Harrandera (J. B. Newth) 

Bribbaree 

Ariah Park 

Griffith 

Cootamundra 


Aug. 27. 
Sept. 2, 3. 
„ 2, 3. 

» 2, 3. 

„ 2, 3. 

,, 4, 5. 

» 9, 10. 


Oct. 


iU, 

16, 17. 
16, 17. 
16, 17. 
24. 

1 . 


1 . 



8 . 

14, 15. 

21 , 22 : 


Newcastle (P. Legoe) 


1931. 

Feh. 17 to 21. i! 


Some 259,594 dairy cows were tested in Hew Zealand in 1928-29 as com- 
pared with 224,130 in 192’7-28, an increase of 35,464. The animals tested . 
represented 20.1 per cent, of the total of the Dominion's dairy cows im 
milk, or 18.9 per cent, of all cows in milk and dry. 
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Orchard Notes. 

May. 

C. G. SAVAGE and W. le GAY BREBETOK 

The month of May practically closes the fruit season for the grower of 
•deciduous fruits. The apple-grower in the later tableland districts may 
still hare some late varieties to pick, and perhaps a fair quantity to market, 
but the rush season is over and more attention can now be given to other 
work. 

When closing* down the packing shed for the season a general clean-up 
•should be made with the idea of minimising the risk of carrying over the 
larvae of the last brood of the codling moth and fruit-fiy to the next season. 
Such work as this is a very important factor in the control of both these 
pests. All eases, bins, and other receptacles that have held fruit during 
the season should be dipped under boiling water for at least three minutes. 
Packing-house equipment that cannot be dipped should be thoroughly 
examined, and any larvae found sheltering in holes and crevices destroyed. 

Where at all possible, packing sheds should be made moth and fly proof. 
Then, if any moths emerge from the larvae which happen to have escaped 
the end-of-the-season clean-up they can be readily killed. 

Pruning. 

Though, technically, it is better perhaps to delay pruning of deciduous 
trees till June, it is generally more economical to spread the work over a 
longer period by starting on those trees, such as apricots and peaches, which 
have already become dormant and lost their leaves. 

Apart from affording a more economical distribution of the work, it is 
also a big advantage to get tbe pruning through early, so that undivided 
attention can then he given to ploughing and spraying operations during 
the latter part of the winter. 

Where an orchard burner for the disposal of the prunings has not been 
installed, growers are xuged either to buy or make one. The cost of making 
one is not great, nor is any particular skill required. Write to the Departs 
ment of Agriculture for the free leaflet giving details of construction. 

Ploughing. 

Where a green manure crop— either sown or volunteer—is not occupying 
the land, an autumn ploughing is an advantage, as it leaves the land in a 
fit condition to absorb the winter rains, and often allows the winter 
ploughing to be delayed until spring. 

Pests, 

Ip&w.— In many localities the establishment of the parasite Aphe- 
'{ maU made it unnee^sary to spray for the control of woolly aphis. 

,, M Other wh^ the parasite has not b^n ^tabli^hed, or where it is 
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inactive and lias allowed tlie woolly aphis to become troublesome^ it may 
be advisable to spray with tobacco wash or nicotine sulphate as soon as the 
trees have lost their leaves. As the parasite at that time is chiefly in the 
.egg or pupal stage inside the aphid’s body, the spray will do practically no 
harm to the parasite. 

Codling Moth. — Reference has abeady been made to control of this pest 
'by cleaning up the packing shed, &c., at the end of the season; but it is 
.“also advisable to examine the bandages on all pome fruit trees and destroy 
.any sheltering grubs. Though it is compulsory to do this when removing 
the bandages between 1st June and 31st July, it is well to make sure of 
killing grubs which are at present hiding under the bandages. Even when 
this is done, it is not uncommon to And further grubs when the bandages 
are removed later on, especially if heavy rain is experienced in the mean- 
time. 

Citrus Scale. — ^Fumigation for red scale can still be carried out, but 
although a good kill is possible if the operation is carried out properly, 
rmueh of the scale will still be adhering to the fruit at picking time. 

Strawberry Planting. 

Though later planting of strawberries is now favoured by many growers, 
Hay was previously considered the best month for planting this berry.’ 
'Provided the winter is not too severe, when planted in May the plants 
hecome sufficiently well established to yield a main crop the first season 
after planting. A free leaflet on strawberry culture is available on appli- 
^cation from the Department of Agriculture. 

Cherries^ with Particular References to Varieties. 

The following notes concerning cherry-growing in the Young district 
have come to hand from Mr. S. A, Thornell, Fruit Inspector in that 
.district. 

In the Young district, he writes, large areas have been planted with 
.cherry trees within the last few years, and the cherry position is undergoing 
a complete change. Whereas in the past a payable price was realised for 
medium to small fruits, the experience of last season proved these to be 
almost, if not wholly, unprofitable. Many returns for medium to small 
fruit ranged from ‘6s. down to as low as 2s. 6d. per 12-lb. box, while larger 
fruit ranged from 10s. to ’Ts. per box. 

Most of the larger fruit for which the higher prices were obtained was 
•produced on young trees just starting to crop, and should similar conditions 
prevail in coming years, growers who have old trees bearing medium to 
small fruit will be hard put to obtain payable prices. To better the quality 
.bf’the fruit some form' 'of pruning may have to adopted, and perhaps 
it may also he necessary to manure the trees. The pruning would lessen 
•the quant-Lty of fruit, but it would certainly add to the quality. ,This would 
mean less, and consequently cheaper, handling when marketing the crop. 
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Careful consideration should also be given to the question of suitable 
varieties. Such varieties as Werder, Californian Advance, and Burgdorfs^ 
vrbicli several years ago realised payable prices, are to-day worth very much 
less. Early Purple Guigne generally commands good prices for the first 
few consignments, but when the larger Burgdorfs come on to the market 
the Early Purple Guigne drops in price. The large Early Lyons over- 
shadow the Burgdorfs, and the result is that many remain unpicked. The 
planting of Lyons is somewhat overdone at Young; they are, moreover, a 
risky variety, being so easily spoilt by rain. This has occurred several 
times in the last few years. 

Eagle's Seedling follows the Lyons, and early consignments have been 
successfully shipped, the cherries being picked when turning pink but 
while still firm. One week later, when more matured and softer, they 
have at times barely paid expenses. Florence follows Eagle’s Seedling, 
and is generally in good demand for shipping. St. Margaret’s and Noble 
are nest to reach the market, and on account of their size and appearance 
always sell well. In latter years the Napoleon Bigarreau variety has been 
purchased by a Melbourne firm for crystallising, the price paid being 8s. 
per i-hushel ease on rail at Young. This returns the grower about 5s. 6d'. 
per i bushel, which is a payable price, as this variety is a heavy cropper,. 
• large trees producing up to ten J -bushel cases. 

In view of the foregoing, it would seem that the following points should 
be seriously considered : — ^Large fruit only should be grown, and the smaller 
varieties eliminated as much as possible. Mid-season varieties, such as 
Eagle’s, should be marketed when firm, so that they could then be shipped, 
thus relieving any congestion on the local market. And with this same 
idea in mind, when consideration is being given to further plantings, 
shipping varieties, such as Florence, St. Margaret’s, and Noble, should he^ 
kept in mind. Should the ofier from Melbourne for crystallising fruits- 
hold good for a number of years, Bigarreau Napoleon would pay to grow. 
Above all, small varieties must be eliminated, and to effect this in the case 
of varieties already planted, a system of pruning must be evolved to improve- 
both size and quality, thus lessening the expenses in connection with pick- 
ing, packing, and marketing. 

Mr. Thomell points out that the expenses of marketing (cost of box, 
picking, packing, freight, &e.) a 12-lb. box of cherries is approximately 3s.,. 
whereas perhaps thousands of oases sold at 4s, and less last season. 


Gxkxral farming is an avocation involving numerous individual field opera- 
tions, all of which contribute in varying degree to the financal success or 
failtire of the season’s work, and whilst in every-day practice the actual 
costs of individual operations are rarely taken into consideration, it is not 
without interest to place them on record when the foy doing so* 

a^rat^ are available.— A. J. Pereii^s in the South Australian JoumaX 
AgrieMure. 
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Vims or Degeneration Diseases of Potatoes^^ 

C. J. MAGEE, M,So., B.Se.Agr., Assistant Biologist. 

All potato growers are familiar with the term “ run out ” as applied to any 
lot or variety of potatoes which tends to decrease in productivity when 
grown year after year. In the past this deterioration or degeneration of 
potatoes has been erroneously attributed to a variety of causes, e,g , unsuit- 
able climate, unsuitable soil, senility brought on by continued vegetative 


Fig. 1.— Leaves from a Leaf-roll Plant showing Characteristic Rolling o! Leaflets. 

[Photo by P, P. Maguire, 

propagatiou, ^.c,, but it is now known that certain types of infectious disease 
are mainly responsible for this behaviour. These diseases have been named 
virus or degeneration diseases. 

Degeneration diseases are at present so widespread in the potato crops 
of this State that they constitute one of the most important problems with 
which growers have to deal. Each year they cause serious losses by de- 
pressing the acre-yield and by increasing the percentage of small tubers in 
the crop. Because virus diseases do not bring about wilting of plants or 
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the leaves of the plants. The rolled leaflets are stiff and rigid, paler in colour^ 
and have a tendency to stand more erect than normal, giving the diseased 
plants an upright appearance. Owing to their thick and leathery texture, 
the leaves of leaf-roU plants have a characteristic rattle when brushed with 
the hand, and are harsh to the touch. The under surfaces of rolled leaflets 
frequently have a pinkish or purplish appearance, and drying up may take 
place at their tips. 

Plants which have come from diseased seed-pieces are always stunted, due 
to shortening of the intemodes, and this, together with their uprightness 
and rolled foliage, gives the plant a very characteristic appearance (Fig, 2). 

Other diseases such as black-leg, rhizoctoniose and fusarium wilt may 
cause rolling of the foliage, but in these cases the rolling is generally only 
present in the upper portion of the plant, and is accompanied by wilt ing, 
excessive yellowing and premature death. Drought and extreme heat may 
also cause rolling of potato foliage. Leaf-roll plants do not wilt or die pre- 
maturely, and rotting of their tubers does not normally occur. 

Tubers produced by leaf-roll plants are fewer in number and smaller in 
size than those produced by healthy plants. In certain varieties, however, 
the tendency is to produce one or two very large tubers and no small ones. 
A fairly characteristic symptom also is the shortness of the tuber-bearing 
stolons, and the fact that the old set is frequently found attached<to the base 
of the stem in an unrotted condition when the crop is dug. 

A spindling sprout condition (Fig. 3) is frequently shown by tubers from 
leaf-roll plants, when sprouted. This condition may also be seen in tubers 
which sprout under unfavourable conditions (high temperature and absence 
of light), or which are infected with the fungus Fusarium — ^the common 
cause of wilt. 

The foregoing description refers to “ primary leaf-roll which results 
from the planting of infected tubers, and is the usual form of the disease. 
When a healthy plant becomes infected in the field from a neighbouring 
diseased hill there may be no outward sign of the disease during the current 
season, Tuhers from such a plant will, however, give rise to plants showing 
primary leaf-roll the following season. 

In some cases, if infection takes place early, the disease will become evident 
during the latter part of that season, as an upward rolling of the topmost 
leaves. This form of the disease is known as secondary ” leaf-roll, and as 
a rule does not cause a great deal of reduction in yield, but is important as 
tubers from plants so affected will show the more severe form of the disease 
in the following season. Secondary leaf-roll may easily be confused with 
the rolling of the foliage of healthy plants caused by hot, dry weather, but 
in the latter case the rolling is general throughout the crop. 

In the case of secondary leaf-roll, ail tubers produced by a plant may not 
carry the disease. It has been found that some tubers from a stalk may be 
healthy, while others are infected. It is assumed from this that the move- 
wmnt of the virus within m infected plant takes place slowly, and sufficient 
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Bean Variety and Manttrial Trials^ J929* 


Tweed Wondere on Farmeis’ Experiment Plots. 

J. DOUGLASS, H,D.A., Agricultural Instructor, 

Early beaus are perhaps the most widely grown of all vegetables in the 
coastal area of IbTew South Wales. This crop is an exceptionally good 
money-producer, and over a number of years is the most reliable source 
of income for many small farmers, young orchardists, and others in the 
coastal districts. In the vicinity of Gosford alone, well over 1,000 acres 
are devoted to this crop each year, while even larger areas are grown on 
the far 'tsTorth Coast. This crop has always been, and will continue to be, 



Tweed Wonders Showing Heavy Flowering In Early Stages. 


of much importance to New South Wales, and the Department of Agri- 
culture is endeavouring to assist farmers to grow the crop to greatest 
advantage by dispensing advice and carrying out field tests. 

One of the biggest expenses in bean growing is the cost of seed; last 
season £8 per bushel was paid for seed of very doubtful origin. An 
enormous amount of money leaves the State each year for the purchase of 
this seed, and one of the aims of the Department is to keep that money , in 
the State for local growers. The bean crop at present is subject tP some 
very serious diseases, and it can be safely stated that the tJrouble in mdst 
-cases arose from the use of inferior seed. 
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Twee4 Wonder Variety Trial 

Last year tests were carried out with Tweed Wonder bean seed with the 
object of comparing yields with those of the standard variety Canadian 
Wonder. The amount of seed available greatly limited the number t)£ 
supervised trials, although a number of small, unsupervised trials were 
carried out in various districts. The results are shown in the following 
table : — 

Yields in Tweed Wonder Trials. 


Picldngs. 

J. Parry, Terrigal. 

H. Eastw’ood, Taseott. 

A. H. Tucker, Holgate.. 

Cajiadian 

Wonder. 

Tweed 

Wonder. 

Canadian 

Wonder. 

1 

! Tweed 
Wonder. 

Canadian 

Wonder. 

Tweed 

1 Wonder. 


bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

biK. Ib. 

bus. lb. 

October... ■ ... 

7 0 

2 11 

4 15 

3 4 



14 November ... 

7 10 

22 2 

16 12 

22 10 

5 13 

, 10 16 

30 „ 

1 0 

1 17 

4 7 

4 10 

9 20 

15 11 

Total 

15 10 

26 8 

25 12 

30 2 

15 11 

i 26 5 


JfOTE.— The area of each plot was one-tenth of an acre. 


The differences in yields in favour of Tweed Wonder were 10 bus. 20 lb* 
at Terrigal, 4 bus. 10 lb. at Taseott^ and 10 bus. 16 lb. at Holgate* At 8s. 
per bushel, the increased returns would be £4 7s. 4d.5 £2 3s. 8d., and 
£4 5s. lOdi, respectively. 

The three experiments under review were all sown during the late winter 
with the object of producing early local beans for the Sydney market. 
The difficulties with this particular crop are due to unseasonal or rather 
unnatural growing conditions for beans experienced during late June» 
July, and August. Although the major portion of the Gosford district is 
frost free, the growth of the early bean crop is slow. Difficulty is often 
experienced in obtaining a satisfactory germination, which is to som0 
extent influenced by the quality of the seed. It is interesting to record 
that in every case Tweed Wonder produced a much more satisfactory , ger- 
mination than the Canadian Wonder. Turthermore, owing to the early 
period of growth, the bean crop is usually pale in colour and demands a 
good deal of cultural attention, but Tweed Wonder produced a very robust 
dark-green bush and the early growth was very good. The quantity of the 
first pickings varied; in some cases Tweed Wonder was earlier than 
Canadian Wonder, while in other eases the reverse was the case, 

Mr. Baye F. Gray, of Hincumber, who co-operated with the Department, 
reported that Tweed Wondars germinated tbetter, made better early growth, 
and produced 50 per cent, more beans from the early picking. Canadian 
Wondar, fee ckimed, was a more persistent hearer, eventually producing 
as much bu* as Tweed Wonder, but was about 25 per cent, below it in 
^ yield Other growers reported^ that Tweed Wonder was superior in yield, 
: Iwt matured about the time as Canadian Wonder. . . 
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reliability all motorists 
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time may not elapse for all tubers to receive infection. On account of this 
slow movement of the virus, tubers for seed purposes are often dug while 
still immature and before the vines have died. 


Losses Due to Leaf-roIL 

The loss caused by leaf-roll is due to the reduced number of tubers per 
hill and to their smaller size. Where the percentage of leaf-roll plants in a 


crop is high the reduction in the 
tonnage per acre will be consider- 
able, and in addition a large pro- 
portion of the tubers will not be 
.of marketable size. It has been 
shown that leaf-roll hills yield 
40-65 per cent, less in weight of 
tubers than healthy hills, and when, 
along with this is considered the 
fact that instances of infection as 
high as 75-85 per cent, are fre- 
quently met with in crops in this 
State, it will be seen that the 
losses from this disease may be 
very great. Coastal growers de- 
pend almost entirely on tableland 
growers for their seed, and most 
of them realise that on its quality 
depends in a large measure the 
success of their crops. In the 
Hunter River district early potato 
growers have, in the .past, favoured 
a particular strain of Satisfaction 
seed from the Northern Tableland. 
At the present time, however, this 
strain has deteriorated so much on 
looking elsewhere for seed. ' This is i 
taining the quality of seed has resulte 



Fig. 3.~SpindIing Sprouts, a Symptom wnieh i requently 
Aoeompanies Leal-roll. 

account of leaf-roU that growers are 
in instance where inattention to main- 
id in the loss' of a valuable market. 


Mosaic. 

Mosaic disease is so called on account of the mosaic-like pattern or mottling 
of the leaves of afiected plants (Mg. 4). Mosaic, like leaf-roU, is caused by 
an infectious virus which is present in the sap of diseased plants. 

Leaves of diseased plants show a mottled pattern of yellowish-green and 
dark-green areas on their upper surfaces, and as a rule, are somewhat puckered 
and wrinkled and more or less reduced in size. Several types , of mosaic 
disease are recognised, rugose mosaic, crinkle mosaic, mild mosaic, 
but from a practical viewpoint it suffices to regard these variable types as a 
single disease, although they affect the yield to different degrees. , , , ^ ^ 
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The distinctness of the mosaic pattern is markedly hiliiienced b}” the 
temperature conditions under which the crop is grown. It is very distinct 
under cool conditions, but at temperatures above 80 deg. Fall, the mosaic 
pattern begins to disappear. This effect of temperature on the symptoms 
of virus diseases is spoken of as “ masking." On account of masking, mosaic 
is more frequently seen in tableland than in coastal crops. 

Some types of mosaic cause considerable stunting and much malformatioE 
of the foliage, while others have only minor effects. These types vary also 
in their effects on yield, the most severe forms causing a reduction of 25 
per cent, of the normal return. Tubers from diseased plants cannot be 
distinguished from healthy ones. 

A yeUow variegation or, flecking is occasionally seen in potato foliage. 
This should not be confused with mosaic, as it apparently causes no damage 
and is quite general in some varietal strains. 

Some varieties appear to be more susceptible to mosaic than others. The 
blue skins, Manhattan and Guyra Blue, frequently show considerable mosaic, 
and the same may be said of Early Manistee and Queen of the Valley. Factor 
is apparently much less susceptible to mosaic than it is to leaf -roll. 

Mosaic is a much less important disease than leaf-roll in New South Wales? 
although certain varieties may suffer severely from it. It resembles leW-roli 
in that it is carried over from year to year in the seed pieces, and is spread 
under natural conditions by insects. The soil does not carry mosaic infection. 

Control by Seed Selection. 

The control of potato virus diseases lies primarily in the selection of disease- 
free seed, since it is from the seed that infection originates each year. It 
is not sufficient to select seed in the barn, since leaf-roll and mosaic cannot 
be detected in the tubers. Further, a large percentage of the tubers derived 
from infected plants are of such a size that they could normally be selected 
as seed. 

The idea is too prevalent among growers that any lot of potatoes of uniform 
type and small size mil, of necessity, make good seed. It is common to 
grade a crop into tables/’ “ seed ” and pig.” If it were not for the general 
prevalence of degeneration diseases, seed might well be selected on this basis 
of size, but at the , present time this method cannot be too strongly con- 
demned. It should be realised that under normal conditions in New South 
Wates, as in other parts of the world, all stock has a tendency to “ run-out/'* 
and that to imintain quality special efforts have to be made. The aim 
atetdd be to procure seed which is true to type, and as free as possible from 
vinB and other diseases, 

Siteiisfeiim of seed should foe carried out in the field where the nature of the 
imxfm a guide to what may be expected of the tubers selected, 
of outotouding healthy plants at flowering time, and the digging 
. i^aafs will yield a quality of macli above the average, 

"f fro® soeb plants, except the very small ojnss, ^ould be as 
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seed, cutting where necessary. This method, however, does not avoid 
secondary infection with leaf-roll, since many of the marked plants may 
already be infected, although symptoms of disease are not evident. Pre- 
mature digging of selected plants before the tops die will tend to lessen current- 
season infection of tubers. 

The Stud Seed Plot. 

The maintenance by each grower of a small stud seed-plot of sufficient size 
to supply enough seed for his main crop and stud plot the following year, will 
help to solve the problem of procuring healthy seed. Special attention must 



Fig 4. — ^Leaves from Healthy and Mosaic Plants, 

{After Johnson, 


be given to this plot which will occupy about one-tenth to one-twelfth of the 
total area under potatoes. It should be isolated as far as possible from other 
potato crops grown on the farm or neighbouring farms to reduce the chance 
of insect transmission of disease. The distances virus diseases may be carried 
vary under different conditions, but a distance of 75 to 100 yards should 
afford ample isolation. 

The seed, used in planting the seed-production plot should be of the best 
quality procurable, both in its freedom from disease and trueness to type. 
The planting of the stud plot with sets which are cut frbm table-size tubers 
is recommended, since such tubers are less likely to have come from leaf-rdl 
plants, and in addition, cutting enables the detection of those fuh^ua, an4 
bacterial diseases of which one symptom is the discoloration qt the Titular 
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riag in tie tuber. Many growers do not favour tie practice of planting cut 
seed, contending that apart from tie extra labour involved, losses are liable 
to occur from misses if tie seed-bed is at all dry. This objection cannot 
be upield since it ias been siown that if tie cut surfaces are dusted witi 
ashes, lime or sulpiur, and not allowed to sweat in bags, misses ” are not 
more liable to occur than witi whole seed. 

Tie seed for planting tie seed plot should be greened and sprouted in a 
well-lighted shed, or in tie open, to favour tie development of hard, stubby 
shoots. Any tubers showing abnormal, “ cottony,’’ or spindly sprouts (Fig. 3) 
should be discarded. Seed, while sprouting should be examined for the presence 
of aphids which may be easily MUed by spraying with nicotine solution. 

Rogueing ” or the eradication of ail diseased and off-type plants is thi*^ 
most important operation in the handling of a stud seed plot. The plot 
should be gone through very carefuUy at least three times — once when the 
plants are about 9 inches high, again at blossoming time, and later before 
the tops have begun to die off. Undesirable plants of all types should be 
removed, their tubers being carefully dug out. The last inspection is 
necessary to detect plants which are affected with fusarium wilt. The 
presence of virus diseases can best be detected at flowering time, although 
severely affected plants may be distinguished very early in the season. 

Cultivation of the seed-production plot should be very thorough since 
weeds harbour aphids— the most important agents in transmission of virus 
diseases. It is preferable that the plot be located on good soil, since a high 
yield is desirable. All tubers from the stud plots, including table size, should 
be used as seed for the next season’s crop. 

It has been found that on account of the rate of natural spread, rogueing 
of a crop for virus diseases is rarely of value if the degree of infection is 
above 20 to 25 per cent. It is, therefore, imperative that seed of high quality 
be used in planting the stud plot. 


Smniitaiy* 

1. Virus or degeneration diseases are very prevalent in the potato crops of 
this State. Infections with leaf-roll as high as 75 to 85 per cant, are of fre- 
qtienfe oceunence. 

2. Virus disease are of importance since they lower the yield and increase 
the percentage of small tubers in a crop. 

3. The symptoms of leaf-roll and mosaic are described. 

^4, Cbntrol of leaf-roll and mosaic is dependent upon the selection of 
disease-free seed. 

5. ^e maintenance of a stud seed plot, in which rogueing of diseased and 
und^irable plants is practised, is recommended as the best method of obtain- 
ing healthy se^. 

6. Tie di^vantages of selection of se^ in the bam, -or at d^ging-tiine 
from tire main crop, are points out. 
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Beautify Your Home 
and Surroundings 

For the greater part of the year our messages are to direct attention to 
die value of high-grade Farm Seeds as a means of increased production, 
blit this month is opportune to remind ourselves that some thought and 
care can 'svell be given to the immediate surroundings of the home. 

Many farmers already know the great value of suitably placed 
shade and shelter trees, well kept hedges, groups here and there of 
flowering shrubs, and particularly of nicely-assorted fruit trees; others 
concentrate all eflorts on crop production, and fail to realise what 
comfort and pleasure can be provided at such small expense. Also it 
must not be forgotten that if ever it is desired to sell out, the improved 
appearance of the homestead and garden will return many times its cost. 

Let us assist you with advice of what and when to plant and lists of 
suitable varieties. When writing, give locality and particulars of soil 
and climate, and we will advise you to the best of our ability. 


We have now 

available healthy, well grown — 

FRUIT TREES, 


ROSES. 

both Stone F ruils 

andi 

both Dwarf varieties and 

Citrus. 


Standard or Tree Shaped 

VINES AND CANES. 


varieties. 

FLOWERING SHRUBS, 

SHELTER TREES. 

1 CREEPERS. 


HEDGE PLANTS. 


Write soon — early orders obtain the pick of the supplies. 

All quotations snl^ziiitted, and all orders accepted, are subject to 
onr printed conditions of sale. 


AKTHIR YATES & CO., LTD., 

AtisIraUas Creqtest Seed House, 

Box2707C “SEEDSMAN” 

G.P.O. 184-6 SUSSEX ST., SYDNEY, sybnsy 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. N.S.W. 


THE 

Grasses & Fodder Plants 

of New South Wales 


E. BREAK WELL, B.A.. B.Sc. 


Royal 8t?o, 370 Pages. Profusely Illustrated. Cloth Bound. 

I N the past ten years, knowledge of the value of many native and 
introduced grasses has greatly increased, and new plants of 
much importance to the pastoral industries have attracted attention. 

At the same time, a keener sense of the necessity for maintaining 
and preserving our pastures has grown up. A comprehensive 
review of the whole subject is therefore opportune, and the Depart- 
ment takes pleasure in presenting this book to those interested. 

CONTENTS: 

PART 1. — The Book describes the native and exotic grasses of 
the State, and their special utilities or limitations are carefully 
detailed, so that to pastoralists the work is invaluable for 
reference purposes. A distinctive feature of this section is the 
eighty-eight fine full-page drawings, each illustrating a 
separate grass, and enabling almost every common species to 
be identified quite easily. 

PART IL — To the best known and most useful fodder plants 
over 1 00 pages are devoted, and the information is so complete 
and so concisely presented that the book is indispensable to 
every farmer who combines a certain amount of grazing with 
crop growing. 

Price 6/- 

'Post Free, 6 4} 

Printed and Published by^ and obtainable from 

The Government Printer, Phillip Street, Sydney 
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Reaction of Wheat Varieties to Flag Smut* 

J. T. PBIDHAM, Plant Breeder, and B. E. DWYER, B.Sc.Agr., 

Assistant Plant Breeder. 

Tests have been continued during the past season at Bathurst, Oowra, and 
Wagga Experiment Farms, Tvith additional varieties of wheat to determine 
their relative resistance or susceptibility to flag smut. Although it is sus- 
pected, nothing is yet known as to whether physiologic forms of this disease 
occur here, and a mixed inoculum from the aibove farms has, therefore, been 
used in infecting the seed, which in the case of varieties has been of a 
common ©train. 

The highest percentage infection occurred again at Bathurst, though a 
good infection was obtained at Wagga. Only a moderate infection was 
secured at Cowu’a, and many wheats which were apparently immune or 
highly resistant there proved to be susceptible or highly susceptible at 
Bathurst or Wagga. There were also a few wheats which apparently 
, escaped heaty infection at Bathurst, but which proved to be susceptible at 
Cowra or Wagga. The reaction of the variety is determined by the greatest 
degree of susceptibility in any location, and the varieties which have been 
tested so far in ISTew South Wales are listed according to this reaction as 
follows : — 


Immune — 


Cedar. 

Sindhi. 

Dan, Dindiloa. 

Tuela. 

Ghurka, Galgalos.' 

Zealand Blue. 

Bed Bock. 


SigJhlp Besistant — 


Adage, A112, A115. 

Kawvale. 

Bunyip, Bomen, Bathurst 15. 

Lawson. 

Camden, Clonel 4, Clonel Y, 

FTabawa. 

Carrabin. 

Eymer. 

Bargiim, Dundee. 

Simset, Salt, S.H.J. 

Exquisite. 

Warchief, Wandilla*, Webster. 

Forel, Ford, Firwhill, Forge. ' 

Zaff. 

Goonoo, Geeralying, Genoa. 


Besistant — 


Aurora, Apollo. 

Mac^s W^hite. 

Baroota Wonder, Bathurst .7. 

Queen Fan. 

Comeback, Cargo. 

Eiverina. 

Dart^s Imperial. 

Sword. 

Firbank. 



* Wandilla has been found on odd occasions to be badly aflected by but it 

is generally highly resistant under field conditions. ! ’ " ! 
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Moderately Resistant — 
Abbott, Austral, Azure, 
Australiano. 

Baringa. 

Cookapoi, Colo, Currawa. 
Euston. 

, GuHen. 


Hunter. 

Improved Steinwedel. 
Nolba. 

Sands. 

WardjSx. 

Zealand. 


Susceptible — 

Auction, Argus, Austan, Astor, Arrow, Atlas, A113. 

Binya, Bald Early, Bobin, Bogan, Boonoo, Bruoe, Bunge, Bar- 
wang, Bena, Bredbo, Burrill, Barry, Bonsbaw, Bobs. ^ 
Clarendon, Caliph, Canberra, Gapeton, Carlton, Carinda, Con- 
federation, Craboon, Canimbla, College Purple, Oomara, Con-‘ 
dong, Cowan, Crostan, Cleveland. 

Duri, Droophead, Duchess, Dunmore. 

Early Bird, Elfin., 

Florence, Farley. 

, Gular, Garra, Girral, Oresley, Gidley, Gluford, Grahame. 

Hard Federation. 

Kenya Governor. 

Linden. 

Maharajah, Maclean, Major, Marshalbs Ko. 3, Minister, Mogul. 
Koongar, Kewman’s Early, Hizam, Nullah. 

Omrab, Onas. 

Pusa 100, Perfection. 

Quality. 

Bajah, Ranee, Reilly’s, Richelle Hative, Rodite. 

Silver Bart, Sovereign, Sultan, Stirling. 

Thew, Purvey. 

Union. 

Watchman, Wagga 49, Waratah, Warren, Warden, Wag*ga 53, 
Wagga 55, Ward’s Prolihe, White Lammas. 

Yandilla King, Tuna, Yilma. 

SigMy BmcepHhl&^ . . - , 

AJmbra, -Aussie, Avoca, AOSO. 

Bowes, Bland, IBdlton, Baden, Brevet, Burnham. 

€adia, Copeland, Clarke’s, Coobang, Corona, Chilian, Curstein. 
Dilga, DooMe Delta. 

Federation, Free Gallipoli, Faun, Forelock, Felix. 

Gluyas Early, Gloss, Guinea. 

Indiuet, Ilford. 

Karley’s Wonder, 

Morven, ICalakos. 

Numba. 

C^Hvie. ' ' 

IWnan's SIO, Pnsa 12, . Penny, Purple .Sfcrawj Mow^'s 
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Highly Susceptible — continued. 

Sirdar, Straightboard, Satisfaction 
Triumpb.. 

Wau^an. 

Yetna. 

As indicated in previous articles, it will be seen that most of the stan- 
dard varieties of wheat grown in New South Wales are susceptible to flag 
smut. Although the disease appears to have made headway in recent years, 
it will be some time before the present popular varieties are given up 
because of their susceptibility. A number of promising new varieties also 
appear to be susceptible to the disease, but although these varieties may 
come to be grown there is little doubt that eventually the varieties produced 
by the plant-breeder must be highly resistant or resistant to flag smut, as 
well as productive, to become popular. The production of such wheats is^ 
at any rate, a definite objective in the wheat-breeding work of the Depart- 
ment. Some new wheats can already be indicated as flag smut resistant, 
but not sufficient is yet known of their yielding capacity to recommend 
them. 

It will be observed that among the most highly resistant, the only ones 
recommended by the Department are Pirbank (for hay only), Nabawa ami 
Wandilla. Other varieties in this class which are grown in New South 
Wales to some extent in certain districts are Bunyip, Bomen, Exquisite, 
Ford, Eymer, Baroota Wonder, Queen Fan and Riverina. The most 
promising new varieties in this class are Adage, Dundee, Dargum, Lawson, 
and Mac’s White. 

In addition to these, the following fixed crossbreds, which have not yel 
been named, have so far proved to be most highly resistant : — 

Bomen x Bed Russian. 

Warden x Forge. 

Galgalos x Bena. 

Federation x Galgalos. 

Yandilla King x Bomen. 

The parent to which these crosses owe their resistance is readily seen, 
and a large number of unfixed crossbreds with at least one highly resistant 
parent are also being inoculated each year at the aforementioned farms, 
and apparently resistant plants are being selected with the object of evolving 
a resistant variety which is productive and well adapted to the district. 


There is scarcely a branch of pure science which may not contribute some 
knowledge which agriculture can apply. 


Top-dressed pastures not only give more feed, but they givq better feed. 
Write to the Department of Agriculture fot' pamphfeta.. . , 
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Potato Trials, \ 929 * 

Fabmeks’ Experiment Plots on Lower North Coast. 

J, M. PITT, Senior Agricultural Instructor. 

Due ciiietiy to the high price and scarcity of good seed the number of 
potato trials conducted in co-operation with farmers was limited last 
season. The following farmers had plots: — 

J. G. *Ward, Sherwood, Maeleay Eiver. 

J. P. Mooney, Taiee, Mjanniag Biver. 

]S. A. Booth, Austral Eden, Maeleay Biver. 

Colin Shields, Mt. George, Manning l^ver. 

M. Smith, Paterson. 

Also a small trial was conducted with Mr. L. E. Townsend, Bulga Plateau. 
The plots sown by Messrs. E. A. Booth and M. Smith w^ere spoilt the 
floods which took place in those districts shortly after sowing. Tile 
remaining plots were good. 

It will be noticed that the variety trials carried out for a period of 
over teal years have been superseded by ^^strain’’ trials. Farmers will find 
these experiments to be of the greatest importance. Whilst it has been 
proved conclusively that the white-skinned varieties, Factor and Up-to- 
date are the most suitable for the district, growers will now be alble to 
ascertain the source of the most suitable seed supply. This has been made 
possible by the field competitions conducted each year in the important 
seed-producing districts of Crookwell, Batlow, Taralga and other places — 
the seed for coastal trials being obtained from the leading farmers in those 
districts^ 

At the present time most of the strains of seed potatoes introduced 
into coastal districts are not of the best, being mostly of "unknown^' 
pedigree, possibly from a centre infested with eelwonn, scab and other 
pests. Furthermore, in the majority of cases the strains are poor yielding, 
a fact borne out by ob^rving the yields from crops grown side by side 
with lie selected seed. 

By a continuation of field contests and strain trials potato farmers will 
have a rare oi^rfeunity of being placed in touch with some of the State's 
beet yielding and cleanest seed supplies, and whilst it may not yet be 
pebble to secure all the seed required for coastal use from these centres, 
atili the potato industry must receive a much needed uplift. 

The names of the growers mentioned as supplying the strains of the 
varieties are as follows;— 

Johns Bros., MyrtleviHe. 

D. Wright, Taralga. 

D, Harries, Bannister. 

W. X McPauI, Taralga. 

C. Barherie, Batlow. 

O. Frost, Bannister. 

X Howard, Taralga. 

X X Casa^ Taiilga. 
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The Season. 

On the Ikiaeleay fairly dry conditions prevailed during the winter months 
for a time after sowing, but especially during September and October, 
heavy rain was recorded, proving ample for the crops’ needs. An attack 
of early blight, brought on by the cold unseasonable spring conditions, 
reduced the yield somewhat, hut otherwise the plots were clean. 

On the Manning a good average year prevailed, heavy rain being 
recorded in the spring months. Early blight was prevalent in the trial 
plots. 

Eainfall Table. 


Month. 


Slur wood I Taree 


July 

August 

September 

October 

November 


Pijiuts. 

Pomts. 

128 

478 

135 

264 

isa 

546 

1,105 

91S 

186 

375 


The Plots. 

Slienvood . — Alluvial loamy soil; previous crop maize ifoddetOs cut 
in June, stalks harrowed and burnt. Ploughed July, left one month; 
rolled and disc harrowed; double disced across and drills opened 2 feet 9 
inches apart; sets sown 14 inches apart on 14th August; fertiliser used 
P.B.3 at IJ ewt, per acre; sets covered with Planet Junior; germination 
good, Johns’ Up-to-date made most headway in the early stages. Crop 
worked twice with Planet Junior, hoed once and hilled later. Early blight 
attacked the crop in Kovember; cold nights and unseasonably cold weather 
throughout. The crop was fairly good — about 15 per cent, smallish. 
IVright’s and Harries’ strains had a slight advantage over the other 
varieties. 

Atisfral Eden, — Two floods in quick succession in October covered this 
plot, causing the plants to rot. 

JDnniaresque Island. — Eich alluvial soil, old cattle camp; deposit left by 
February flood. Ploughed three times; sets ploughed under 16th August 
in rows 2 feet '9 inches apart; no fertiliser. Good growth continued 
Throughout. Early blight was present in November, killing the top growth 
and reducing the yield somewhat. Wright’s and Harries’ strains of' 
Factor did best of this variety, but Johns’ Up-to-date gave the best yield. 

Mount George. — ^Alluvial soil, brought to a good tilth by ploughing 
(twice) and harrowing; previous crop maize. Plot sown 24th August in 
drills B feet apart, sets 15 inches apart; superphosphate 3 lb. to the chain. 
Germination good and crop continued well throughout. . McPsuPs 
Sianistee yielded better than Cusack’s although the latter ,, W\ 

make the best growth. Frost’s Tasmanian Brownells 15 cwt., 

to the acre more than Howard’s Satisfaction. • ; . ; ^ 
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Bulga Plateau . — small trial conducted on ricii volcanic soil, well pre- 
pared. Drills 3 feet apart, sets 15 inches apart in rows; sown early 
September. McPaul’s three rows were infested with scab, and also the 
row of Cusack’s adjoining McPanl’s sets, the remainder of Cusack’s bein^r 
free; this probably accounted for the latter giving the higher yield. 
Some of the tubers harvested were of excellent quality and size. 

The yields were: — 

t. c. q. 

Cusack’s Manistee ... ... ... 7 6 I 

McPanl’s Manistee 5 8 1 

Paterson . — very disastrous flood completely ruined the bed. 


Yields of Variety and Strain Trials. 


Variety and Strain. 

Bumaresq Island. 

Mount George. 

Sherwoof^^ 

bb 


tons. cwt. qr. 

tons. cwt. qr. 

T 

tons. cwt. qr. 

Johns’ Up-to-Date 

8 11 1 


6 15 0 

Wright’s Factor 

8 4 0 


7 2 0 

Eaarries’ Factor 

8 0 0 


7 0 0 

MoFatii’s Factor ... 

7 12 3 


6 1 1 

Barberie’s Factor 

7 14 1 


6 15 2 

Frost’s Tasmanian Brownell ... 


7 “ s’ 1 


Howard’s Satisfaction 

...... 

6 7 3 


McPaul’s Early Manistee 


7 7 1 


Cusack’s Early Manistee 


7 1 1 




Australian Imports op Citric Acid. 

Ik 1927-28 the Commonwealtli imported approximately 3,000 cwt. of citric 
add, valued at £30,0CK). 


Winter School for Farmers, Poultry Farmers, etc,, 1930. 

TB8 usual Winter Schoola axe to be held at the Hawkesbuiy Agricultural 
College, Eiohmoad, from the let to 18th July, 1930, the duration of the various 
eoTuees ot is^medoa and the tees charged beiug as follows : — 

Fee. 

£ 8. d. 

let to 18th July— Mixed Farming (Wheat and Sheep) ... 3 10 0 

Ist to 18th July — ^Poultey Farming 3 10 0 

8th to 18th July— Dairy Fanning (Cattle and Kgs) ... ... 2 6 0 

8di to 18th July — Horticnlture (Orcharding, Vegetable Gar- 
dening, Bee-keeping) 2 5 0 

fees chas^ for each Course include board and lodging, tuition, and 
vDcM^kialatteBdoa. ® 

; vA i^Wws ar^ any other information required can be obtained frem the 
' Sfsaetary, Department of Agriculture, Box 36a, 6.F.O., %dney. 
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A summary of the results and observations of unsupervised trials indi- 
cates that when very early plantings are made the selections are not as 
early as Canadian Wonder in producing the first full pods, but even under 
these conditions the bulk of the beans on Tweed Wonder are fit for picking 
much earlier than Canadian Wonder. Later plantings appear to favour 
the early maturing of Tweed Wonder; the difference in producing the 
earliest pods is small, while in all cases Tweed Wonders provided the bulk 
of early beans. 

Other trials are being conducted on later crops, and judging by present 
indications and last year’s results, Tweed Wonder should be earlier matur- 
ing in the late crop than Canadian Wonder. That Tweed Wonder is a 
heavy yielder can be judged by the fact that Mr. Roy Wallent, of Wam- 
beral, marketed about 820 bushels from an area well under an acre, and 
yet there were still plenty of pods left on the bushes. 

Manurial Trial with Tweed Wander. 

Mr. Roy Wallent co-operated with the Department of Agriculture in 
conducting a manurial trial on the early bean crop. The object of the 
experiment was to ascertain which fertiliser or combination of fertilisers 
would give the best results with this crop. Tweed Wonder was the variety 
used in the trial. They were planted on 8th July in soil that had pre- 
viously grown cucumbers, and which had been fallowed under good con- 
ditions. The season throughout was a late one, that is, the spring was late, 
many cold nights being experienced right up to Christmas. This is not 
ideal -bean-growing weather, the soil under such conditions being cold and 
lifeless 

The first beans were pulled on 16th October, the plot manured with super- 
phosphate producing a slightly heavier yield than the rest of the plots. 
At the second pulling the two basic superphosphate plots produced the 
heaviest yields, while at the end of ITovember the totals were in favour of 
the complete manure (P 13), with the light dressing of basic superphosphate 
second, and Pll third. The complete results pointed to Pll being the most 
suitable fertiliser mixture for tbe year, thus demonstrating that additional 
nitrogen is distinctly advantageous in a cold season such as that experi- 
enced. Superphosphate alone, which has always given good results with 
beans, produced the second highest yield. P18 is the same fertiliser as Pll 
with the addition of sulphate of potash, and the only conclusion that can 
be drawn from the fact that the P13 plot produced less than the Pll plot 
is that the addition of potash is not an advantage. Previous experience 
supports this contention. The cold spring did not favour- M22 fertiliser 
mixture, which contains 50 per cent, bonedust. Basic superphosphate, 
which has always given excellent results, is either unsuitable for this par- 
ticular locality or last season was unfavourable to its use. Doubling the 
application of basic superphosphate produced a definite decrease in yield, 
as experienced in previous years. 
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These trials will have to be continued before definite conclusions can 
be arrired at. 


Kesults of Tweed Wonder Manurial Trial. 


t 

i 

i 

1 

Pli 

(327 lb. 
per 
acre). 

Super- 
phosphate 
(2^ cwt. 
per 
acre). 

P13 

374 lb. 
per 
acre). 

M22 

(2i-0Wt. 

per 

acre). 

Basic 1 
I Super- 
phosphate 
(2^ cwt. 
j per acre.) 

Basic 
Super- 
phosphate 
(5 cMd,. 

per 

acic). 


bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. ib. 

bus. lb. 

Pickings up to 27-10-29 ...j 

10 11 

9 16 

10 20 

9 12 

10 14 

10 5 

T otal pickings { lS-1 1-29) 

31 5 

31 :) 

29 7 

2-1 3 

23 16 

22 8 


;XOTE. — Each plot measured one-tenth of an acre. Ell mixture consists of 0 parts superphosphate, 1 
part sulphate of ammonia; PI 3 consists of 6 parts superphosphate, 1 part sulphate of potasli, and 1 part 
sulphate of ammonia: 3122 consists of 1 part bonedust, and 1 part superphosphate. 


Manurial Trial on Far North Coast. 


M. J. E. SQUIRE, H.D.A,, Agricultural Instructor. 

A manurial trial was carried out last year on Mr. A. Wilson’s farm, at 
Terranora, Tweed Eiver. Tbe rariety used was Canadian Wonder, 

The trial was planted on 24th April, 1929, germination and early 
growth being good. The manured plots were soon outstanding in growth, 
particularly those treated with M'22 fertiliser mixture and the super- 
phosphate and sulphate of ammonia mixture. 

Eainfall during the growing period was as follows: — ^May, 656 points; 
June, 1,066 points; July, 78 points; total, 1,800 points. Unfavourable 
weather conditions after the end of June, and an outbreak of bacterial 
blight were responsible for very poor yields, which, however, are compar- 
able. Harvesting commenced on 8th July, 1929, and each subsequent 
picking was a week later than the previous one. 


TiEias in the Manurial Trial,' Far ISTorth Coast. 


Fertfito. ^ 

Quantity 
per acre. 

1st 

Picking. 

2Qd 

PieMng. 

3rd 

Picktog. 

4th 

Picking. 

1 

total. 

Pickings? 

ndlxtoe 

% 

bus. lb. 

bus, lb. 

bus, lb. 

bus, lb. 

bus, lb. 

3 cwt. 

27 18 

23 4 

18 4 

9 6 

9 6 

78 10 

{6| i^ts) and 
of 

3 „ 

27 18 

23 4 

18 4 ! 

78 10 


3 „ 

18 4 

iris 

9 6 

2 7 

41 8 

, «®^pei|iiospliate ... 

3i,. 

18 4 

XI 13 

9 e 

2 7 

41 8 

Ife iMime 


9 6 

'j 

mi. 

Fil. 

m 

9 6 


mixture ccmslsts ol parte hoaedtist aud 
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Lessons ©f the Past Season* 

Paper Eead at the Grenfell Agricultural Bureau 
Conference, 1930. 


W. D, K.ERLE, H.D.A., Senior Agricultural Instructor. 

The season just passed through has been the most trying ever experienced 
by both farmers and stock-owners in the central-western district of the 
State. This was primarily due to the low rainfall recorded since July, 
1928, and other climatic factors, particularly the heavy frosts during last 
winter, and the late frost in October, which seriously affected the yield 
of wheat in some portions of the district. The outstanding feature of the 
season was the comparatively high average yield obtained throughout 
the district by wheat growers under such extremely adverse conditions. 
This is in such contrast with the disastrous crop failure in the years of 
1902 and 1919, that it can only be attributed to the improved methods 
adopted by farmers, combined with the inherent drought resistance of ne'.f 
varieties. 

In every season there are to be seen crops which are much above the 
average, and it is from these that much valuable data can be secured, 
particularly in a season such as the last. Experiment plots also provide 
an excellent opportunity of comparing, inter ali-a, the merits of new varie- 
ties with the standard wheats in the district, and particularly interesting 
last season was the comparison between some early maturing varieties and 
the standard Waratah. 

As far as the wheat grower is concerned, the chief lessons to be learnt 
from the past season may be summarised as follow: — (1) The advantage o£ 
early fallowing and the influence that consolidation of the subsoil has 
on yield; (2) the inlierent disease resistance of wheat varieties and the 
importance of sowing varieties with a view to diminishing the disease 
factor; (3) the drought resistance of varieties and the advisability of 
sowing them more largely in the dryer sections of the district; (4) the 
danger of over-stocking and the need of fodder reserves for drought periods ; 
(5) the necessity of including more oats in the farm rotation and of estab- 
lishing areas of grazing lucerne on wheat farms. 

Fallow Eaily and Well. 

With r^ard to the fallow, it is significant that the six winning blocks 
in the eight competitions in the central-west were first ploughed in July or 
early August, and the weight of evidence every season is strongly 
favour of those months being the most satisfactory in every way. ^,0 
winter rainfall is invariably sujScient to allow ploughing to he proceeded 
with at this time, whereas the spring rainfall is most delay 
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might result in the ground being turned over in bad condition. The 
importance of doing the initial ploughing early and thoroughly, and when 
the soil is in the right condition, is not sufficiently realised, but it is 
definitely associated with high yields. This is largely due to the fact that 
it enables more moisture to be stored in the subsoil, provides better 
conditions for weed growth which can subsequently be destroyed, allows 
the soil to be compacted and mulched more easily and evenly, and increases 
fertility by stimulating bacterial activity and the production of nitrates. 
All these factors bear a distinct relation to high yields, and are within 
the control of the farmer. While long summer fallow has given good 
restilts in some sections of the State, it is not economical on the mixed 
farms in the central-western district, where land values are high, and the 
provision of feed for sheep is an important item. 

Much of the reduction in yield last season was due to lack of con- 
solidation in the fallow. This was primarily due to lack of rain in the 
summer, which is the chief agent in soil consolidation. It is such an 
important factor in wheat growing that it would seem advisable tc 
endeavour to compact the soil with implements such as the roller. Several 
instances were noticed last season where the roller was used following 
the February rain to bring about consolidation. This proved very satis- 
factory, ensuring a good germination and apparently having a bene- 
ficial effect on yields. The roller (with light harrows behind) was 
also used with advantage after sowing in some localities, and it seems 
that its use, particularly on light soils, could be more generally adopted in 
seasons like the last. 

Farmers for the most part more generally recognised the requirements 
of a good fallow. There is no standardised method that can be adopted 
to bring about these conditions in all soils, and wheat growerrs should 
familiarise themselves with the desired condition of the fallow at certain 
times of the season and use any means in their power, whether orthodox or 
not, to bring about the desired result. 

Prevafence of Flag Smut 

In the past sea^n the main factors with which wheat growers had to 
ccmtend were the hick of rain and the prevalence of flag smut. It is interest- 
therefore to compare the yields obtained in farmers’ experiment plots 
^from the point of view of resistance to these factors. Although the reduction 
in yield of some varieties has been generally attributed to their inability 
to stand up to dry conditions, it is evident that in some cases this was 
due, hat so much to that, as to their susceptibility to flag smut. Take for 
example "Waratah, which hitherto was r^arded as drought resistant, and 
undoubtedly has given ample evidence of such In past seasons, but which 
was last seasdn considerably below other varieties in yield. This a)uld 
te traced in cases to a hmvj infestation of flag smut, to which disease 
it is unfortunately susc^tible. 
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This was also true of Federation and several varieties with. Federation 
parentage, chiefly Union. On the other hand it is very probable that the 
success of Nabawa was due to its immunity to flag smut rather than to any 
inherent resistance to drought. This can also be said of Rajah, which 
came considerably to the fore last season and showed quite a degree of flag 
smut resistance. 

As an example of resistance to drought we have an outstanding example 
m'Bobin which, although highly suspeetible to flag smut, outyielded all 
varieties in the majority of centres. 

These varieties were the most prominent of early wheats in all centres, 
and each has its particular merits. 

It is, unfortunately, becoming more essential each year that farmers 
must take all possible steps to eliminate flag smut. This is by far the worst 
disease with which growers have to contend, and no stone should be left 
unturned to prevent its spread. Probably the best means to that enJ at 
present is the sowing of varieties which are resistant, and paddocks known 
to have been attacked should be sown with Nabawa for some years in 
-an endeavour to starve out the disease. It must be remembered, however, 
that other measures for its prevention must be practised at the same 
time, such as feeding only oaten chaff or chaff from disease-free wheat to 
horses. 

The Question of Varieties. 

The practice which many wheat growers have of judging the perform- 
ance of varieties by their behaviour in one season cannot be too strongly 
condemned, particularly when their judgment is based on a season such as 
the last. This generally results in changing varieties almost annually 
and in having far too many varieties on the farm. An example of this 
is the big demand for ITabawa, due to its prominence in field wheat com- 
petitions, &c. It is quite possible that confidence in it to deliver the 
goods” will be justified, but there is room for doubt as to whether in 
normal seasons it will yield up to the erstwhile favourite Waratah. 

In those districts farther west where the annual rainfall is normally 
lower than at, say, Oowra, varieties should be selected for sowing with more 
regard to their drought resistance. Varieties which depend particularly 
on good ^^finishing rains” to give high yields are too frequently sown, 
the lack of rain at this critical period resulting in pinched grain and low 
acre yields. Bobin is worthy of extended trial in these districts in com- 
parison with ]!:^'abawa and Waratah* 

It is not my intention to review the many excellent wheat varieties under 
observation in this district, but rather to draw attention to the fact that 
the idiosyncrasies of varieties are not manifested in one season, and whole- 
sale sowing of new varieties Which have not been tested over a number of 
„ seasons should be avoided, but when it is definitely established that any 
* variety has merits in any importaJit' direction, such as Ifabawa in the con- 
trol of flag smut, &c,, the fullest advantage should be taken of it. 
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Sheep and Wheat 

Probably the most distressing- feature of the season has been the difficulty 
of providing sheep feed. Sheep have been at starvation point for months 
and at their present value it does not pay to buy feed. There is no doubt 
that on the wheat farm sheep are invaluable, but it is difficult to estimate 
what is the safe carrying capacity owing to the erratic nature of the seasons, 
particularly as reg*ards summer rains. It is certain that the number of 
sheep necessary to keep down weed growth, such as stink grass, in a 
summer of good rainfall would be well above the safe carrying capacity 
of the farm. It is very apparent that sheep are kei)t on the average mixed 
farm at present in a very haphazard manner, and are regarded as a 
blessing when weed growth has got beyond control and a curse when g^rass 
is scarce and weed growth negligible. 

As sheep are a necessary adjunct to wheat growing, and a <*onsiderablt^ 
source u£ revenue they should be given equal consideration to the wheat, 
and the farm practices arranged accordingly. The lack of method usually 
results in the wheat being sacrificed for the sheep, many examples of whicli 
were seen last season when wheat was fed ofi right into August without 
a hope of recovering. Incidentally it was most conspicuous that the ou^- 
standing crops of last season were not fed off at all. Where no feed is 
grown and no fodder conserved, the carrying capacity is much more limited 
than i> generally realised. With the provision of feed the capacity can of 
course be considerably increased. The object should be to maintain a 
reasonably constant number of »heep with the object of having a regular 
consignment of fat lambs to market each year. This can only i)e done by 
the provision of suitable feed. 

The establishment of grazing lucerne for spring, summer, and early 
autumn, and the growing of oats for late autumn, winter, and early spring 
con&titute a ready means of providing continuous feed for .sheep. While 
this would mean cutting down the wheat area it would result in better 
treatment of the wheat and a higher yield per acre, while the rotation of 
crops Would considerably minimise disease and weed growth and assist 
in maintaining the soil’s fertility. Grazing lucerne can he established 
very satisfactorily on the wheat lands of the central-west, and an endeav- 
our should be made to have at least 50 acres on the average wheat farm. 
It should be sown at the rate of 4 to 6 lb. per acre (according to the quality 
of the seed) in the autumn on well prepared fallow. The duration of the 
stand will be determined very largely by the care and attention given, but 
it may be expected to be profitable for at least seven years. 

Value of Grazing Lucerne. 

The chief advantages of having an estabHshed area of grazing lucerne 
are fl) the amount of green feed it provides at the critical periods of the 
year, particularly for lambing ewes for topping lambs for market, or when 
gi^-seed is tro^lesome; and (2) the possiMlity in good seasons of pro- 

damage) for feeding in 
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The value of lucerne was very evident last season, its response to the 
lightest falls of rain being most noticeable, and it provided feed when 
pastures were bare. It must be conceded that 50 to 100 acres of lucerne 
would greatly increase the carrying* capacity and considerably impro\e 
the value of the property. 

The problem of soil erosion is an acute one on the undulating wheat 
lands of the central-western district, and the most satisfactory crop to 
grow to prevent this is lucerne once it is established. 

Grazing lucerne is the most economical means of providing continuous 
green feed throughout the spring and summer months, particularly where 
proper subdivision of the paddocks and cultivation and fertilising of the 
stand are carried out. 


Grow Oats for Stock Feed. 

With regard to oats, there is no known crop at present which will provide 
the same bulk of late autumn, winter and early spring feed as the early 
maturing varieties of oats, such as Mulga, Gidgee, &c., sown in March. 
Green feed is available usually from May until lucerne is available In 
spring. It may then be allowed to mature grain for storing in galvanised 
iron bins to be held primarily for stock feed, or if not so required for 
bagging and sale prior to the next harvest, when prices are usually so 
much higher that they more than compensate for cost of storage. After 
grazing the stock may be taken off in time to make a crop of hay also, 
which, if cut at the right stage, will provide one of the most valuable 
fodders for drought time, j^articularly if pressed. 

In the more favoured sections of the district where it has been found 
that a long fallow is not so essential, sowing oats on the stubble in March 
and grazing to the ground by the end of September, then ploughing imme- 
diately for wheat for the following year, has been proved to be a very 
payable proposition. It is not advisable, however, in the drier sections 
of the districts, where a rotation of wheat, oats, and fallow is preferable. 

The history of wheat growing in this State shows that it is inevitably 
associated with intermittent periods of drought. These periods should be 
provided for by the stock-ovmer both from a business and a humanitarian 
point of view, and the ways of doing so are well within the means of most 
mixed farmers. A ration of 1 | lb. of lucerne hay and 4 oz. of oaten grain 
p^r day has been proved capable of maintaining sheep in good condition 
in drought times. Both these feeds can be grown and stored economically 
and provide the best insurance against drought. 

It is becoming increasingly evident each year that every revenue 
producing section of the mixed farm must be developed to its fullest 
extent, that they are so intermingled one with another that a definite 
system of crop rotation and fodder conservation must be adopted ip oom^ 
bat, as far as is humanely possible, the ravages of the two .biatg- 

bears of the farmer — disease and drought. ' * ^ t ’ 7 , ^ 
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Pure . Seed* 

Gbowbbs Recommended by the Department. 


Trx Department of AgiicTiltiire publishes monthly in the AgricuUural Gazette a list 
of growew of pure seed of good quality of various crops in order to encourage those 
who have been devoting attention to thk sphere of work, and to enable farmers to get 
into direct touch with reliable sources of supply of such seeds. 

A grower’s name is added to the list only (1) after the crop has been inspected during 
the growing period by a field officer and favourably reported upon, and (2) after a 
sample of the seed has been received by the Under Secretai^, Department of Agriculture, 
Sydney, and has satisfactorily passed a germination test. 

Intending purchasers are advised to communicate direct with growers regarding 'tEe 
pdoes for Ae seeds mentioned hereunder. In the event of purchasers being dissatisfied 
with s^ supplied by growers whose names appear on this list, they are requested to 
report immediately to the Department* 

Pure seed growers are required to famish each month a statement of the quantity of 
seed on hand. Such statement must reach the Department, Box 86a, G.P.O., Sydney* 
not later than the 12th of the month. 


Wheat-- 

Bald Early 

... "'lanager. Experiment Farm, Trangie. 

Clarendon 

... C. F. T. Anderson, " Swan Vale,” ma Glen Innes. 

Cleveland 

... W. Bums, “ Goongirwarrie,” Carcoar. 

Federation ... 

... W. A. Glenn, Thyra Road, Moama, 

Hard Federation ... 

... Manager, Experiment Farm, Trangie. 

Marshall’s No. 3 ... 

... G. W. Forsyth, “ Glencoe,” Wallendbeen. 

Nabawa 

F. Bauer, Bribbaree. 

... A. D. Dunkiey, “Bon Lea,” l^agong, via Grenfell. 

Kissam 

... A. D. Dunkiey, “Bon Lea,” Tyagong, via Grenfell. 

Queen Fan 

... C. F. T. Anderson, “ Swan Vale,” via Glen Innes. 

Turvey 

... F. Odewahn, Oulcaim. 

Union 

... E. H. K. King, “ Karrindee,” Uranquinty. 

Wandilla 

... H. J. Harvey, “Kindalin,” Dubbo. 

Waratah 

... Manager, Experiment Farm, Trangie. 

E. H. K. King, “ Karrindee,” Uranquinty. 

C. F. T. Anderson, « Swan Vale,” Glen Innes. 

OflW#— 

Algerian 

... 0. Bennett, “Theole,” Forbes Road, CoWra. 


Jlfoiae— 


laige Cfoldmine p. Short, « Moore Park,” Armidale. 


Oniom — 

Improved Hunter Eiver 

Brown Spamsh ... S. RedgroTe, “ Sandhills.” Branrton 
Ste?“ “ Sandhills,” BranTton.' 

Spanish a J. Rowdifie, Old Bubho Road, Dnbbo. 

Watermeim — 

0‘ RoW!!^ff^ Old Dnbbo Road, Dnbbo. 
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The Australian Bush Nut* 

{Macadamia temifolia, spp.) 

An Edible Nut with Commercial Possibilities. 

H. W. EASTWOOD, H.D.A,, Fruit Instructor. 

Although the Atistralian Bush Nut is indigenous to northern New South 
Wales and Queensland, the local interest taken in it is not in keeping with 
its great commercial possibilities. Its value and importance, however, are 
slowly gaining recognition on the North Coast, where a few commercial 
areas have been planted in recent years, but most plantings are for ornamental 
^purposes. Other countries into which it has been introduced have realised 
ts full worth. 

Besides producing a very nutritious food nut, which compares very favour* 
ably with any other edible nut, it grows into a very symmetrical tree, useful 
for providing shade and shelter, and for beautifying the farm landscape. 

Suggested Lines of Improvement. 

The nuts ripen during March, which is an opportune time to select seed 
for raising young trees. Selection is one means of securing desirable charac- 
teristics in the nuts, and of eliminating undesirable ones. There is a big 
variation in the nuts, foliage and habits of the growth of this tree. Some of 
the disadvantages existing at present are that the trees produce prickles or 
spines on the margin of leaves, they bear double, single, or half nuts having 
a hemispherical shape, there is variation in the quality of the meat of the 
nuts, and some nuts crack or open prematurely, but the chief faults are 
the thickness of the shell and roughness of its surface, which factors make 
the nuts very difficult to open even with crackers. A typical thin-shelled 
nut is what is required, the larger the better. Unfortunately the very thin- 
shelled nut has a tendency to run small and is usually undersized. 

Seed for propagating should only be selected from trees which have shown 
desirable characteristics, such as vigorous and thrifty growth, regular and 
heavy bearing habits, the production of well-filled and uniformly-shaped nutSj 
freedom from disease, thinness of shell, and earliness in reaching the stage 
of commercial bearing. 


Plant in Autumn or Spring, 

When the nuts have been selected they should be planted while still fresh, 
and the sooner they are planted after reaching full maturity the better. 
This will ensure good germination, for as these nuts do not maintain their 
vitality for long periods, the percentage of germination decreases in proportion 
to the length of time between full maturity and planting. 
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Autumn planting — Marcii to May — with, new season’s seed will give a 
better germination, tbe nuts will strike more quickly and a better root system 
is likely to develop. The seed should be planted in properly prepared seed 
beds in which is incorporated a big percentage of sand, or in pots, preferably 
the latter, and require covering to a depth of 1 to 2 inches with soil or leaf 
mould, which is much better, if procurable. The soil should be kept moist 
by periodical waterings and shading if necessary. 

If the nuts are kept for spring planting they should be placed in moist 
sand — stratified — after harvesting and should be kept at a low temperature 
and in a dark place until required. 

Methods of Propagation. 

Although there are individual instances where the thin-shelled nut has 
reproduced true to seed, the general experience with seedling fruit and nut 
trees is that they do not come true to type, and this method cannot be relied 
upon. Moreover, it is a slow method of reproduction. The only sure way 
of reproducing the desired characteristics of the parent tree in the offspring 
IS by vegetative propagation, and it would appear that this method will 
have to be practised before the growing of Macadamia nuts can be established 
on commercial lines. 

Vegetative propagation of this nut tree has so far not received much 
attention and although they may prove more difficult to raise in this way 
than other fruit trees, it is considered that skilled nurserymen would not 
be seriously troubled in budding or grafting these trees, and under favourable 
conditions the percentage of “ takes ” should make it a profitable undertaking. 
Some experimenting with the difierent methods of budding and grafting 
would be necessary before the most successful method was discovered, and 
perhaps patch budding and side tongue and whip grafting of year-oH 
seedling trees could be used as a basis for trial. 


SupfiiIei) with Selected Citbus Buds. 

CcHopearative Bud Selection Society, Ltd., supplied the foUowing 
fleeted Valencia Late orange buds to nurserymen during the 1920 budding 
'"eason, trees from which should be available for planting during this 
(%Tment year; — 



T* AdmmGikf Mrmmgkm 

T. Eyle», Eydahaare ... 

and &)ii, Hoisfeville 

^ ... 

L. F. Bom aiai Son, 

»Emdi:]|;ton 


Buds. 

3,100 

3.500 

1.500 
1,000 
3,000 

11,400 

500 


6. SavaoEj Director of Bruit Culture. 
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Farm Forestry* 

V. The Native and Introduced Trees op New 
South Wales. 

[Continued from page 2;i3.] 

K. H. AI^DERSON, B.Sc.Agr., Assistant Botanist, Botanic Gardens, Sydney, and 

Lecturer in Forestry, University of Sydiie\% 

THE COASTAL mVlSlON— continued 
Native Trees of the Coastal Division — continued. 

GEEY GUMS AND SPOTTED GUMS. 

The bark of these is very characteristic, being patchy and rougher than the 
usual smooth bark of the gums. Patches of the outer bark fall off, exposing 
the smooth white surface, which in turn becomes grey. The several species 
form a characteristic part of the coastal flora. 

Gbey Gum {Eucalyptus punctata). > 

A small to medium-sized tree found in all Coastal subdivisions and ascending 
the eastern slopes of the Tablelands. It is practically confined to poor soils, 
including those from hungry sandstone areas, but, like many eucalypts, 
makes its best development when the subsoil is of clay. The bark is dull 
grey and patchy, and the flowers rather large and handsome. It is occasion- 
ally known as Slaty Gum or Leather- jacfeet, the latter name being also applied 
to several other trees. 

Uses . — The species is a good hardwood timber tree for poorer soils. The 
reddish timber is strong and durable, possessing many of the features of 
Ironbark, although not of such excellence. Logs sometimes contain a good 
deal of gum veining, which reduce their value for milling. The timber is 
generally regarded as durable for fencing posts. 

A closely related species. Eucalyptus SMressii, is found in the central 
subdivision on poor sandstone soils in the Hornsby-Hawkesbury district. 
It is a small to medium-sized tree closely resembling the Grey Gum, differing 
in the narrower juvenile leaves and somewhat smaller fruits. The blotchy 
colouring of the bark at certain seasons is quite ornamental. The red, often 
gum-veined, timber is probably similar in usefulness to that of the Grey Gum. 

Another closely related Grey Gum is Emalyptms adjuncta, which so far has 
only been found in the Wyee district in the central subdivision. 

The Large-fruited Grey Gum {Eucalyptus canalicuhta) also resembles 
Eucalyptus punctata, but has larger fruits and buds and rather paler coloured 
timber. It occurs as a medium to fairly large sized tree, mainly on Mis cff 
the southern portion of the northern subdivision, often in company 
such species as Grey Ironbark, Sydney Blue Gum or Sma}i-fruitej| Qney @uin^ 
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Shall-pbuited Obey Gum (Eucalyptus propinqm). 

A tall, straight-growing species found north of the Hawkesbury Eiver, 
being most abundant in the northern subdivision. Although it occurs on 
fairly poor sandy country, it prefers better soil to the Grey Gum (Eucalyptus 
pundata) and is mainly a tree of fairly moist, moderately good soils. 

Uses. — The reddish timber is durable and strong; being used for most 
purposes requiring these features. Gum-veined logs prejudice its use a little 
for milling, but it is recommended for wood blocks, sleepers, &c,, and is of 
good repute for fencing posts. 

Spotted Gum (Eucalyptus maculata). 

A medium- to large-sized tree found in all the subdivisions. It is a common 
tree of the southern coast, forming almost pure forests in parts, particularly 
on soils from the Silurian shales and slates. It is a species which is found on 
a wide range of soils, but appears to prefer sandy shale country, and, generally 
speaking, is a species of moderately poor soil. It is rare in the Sydney 
district, except for one or two patches in the Newport district, and appears to 
avoid the Hawkesbury sandstone. In the northern subdivision it ascends 
the slopes of the Tablelands to between 2,000 to 3,000 feet. 

Uses. — The timber is used fairly extensively for general hardwood purposes, 
being comparatively light and easily worked. It is frequently used for 
making tool handles and for waggon building, and is a good bending timber. 
It is used for fence rails, but is not regarded as durable in the ground, although 
timber from South African plantations is said to be so in that country. Many 
of the logs, particularly from immature trees, have a large width of sapwOod 
which decays rapidly and should be removed. The wavy grain makes 
selected pieces particularly attractive for carriage panels, &c. It is a fast 
growing species of some ornamental value. 

mONBAEKS. 

The several species of ironbark, although not strong numerically, con- 
stitute an important part of the coastal flora and provide some of the strongest 
and most dumble timbers in the world. They also form ornamental and 
useful shelter trees, particularly the Grey Ironbark (Eucalyptus paniculata) 
the Knk-fiowering Ironbark (EwcAyptus siieroxylon). They are usually 
dbw-growing sp^ies. ‘ 

Gitev OB White Ibonbabk (Eucalyptus paniculata). 

This species occurs in ail the coastal subdivisions, being abundant on 
and ridgea, but reaches its best development in the moister valleys. 
It is, however, found on ironstone ridges in moderately poor soil, avoiding 
only tile poor sandstone areas. 

The rather pale*<^]oured timber deepens with age, and is one of 
Ifce for any purpose requiring strength and durability, being 

fartioulaiiy ^ted for heavy constructional work, sleepers and bridges. B 
M iuraWe in Ihe ground, but not very resistant to white ants. It forms a 
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Spotted Gum (Eueetlyptus muctdafa). 
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liice ornamental tree, and ^rhen grown in chimps and lopped makes very 
nsefni skelter. 

Broad-leaved Ironbark (Eucalyptus siderophloia). 

This species is also fairly commonly known as Red Ironbark. It is a 
medium- to large-sized tree with a bark not so furrowed or rugged as otte^ 
ironbarks, and is found in the central and northern subdivisions from 
Mountain north along the coastal ranges to Qneensland, mainly in fairl^ j 
dry, rather poor, clayey or silt soils, although also extending to moister^* 
better soils. 

Xarrow-leaf Ironbark (Eucalyptm creh'a)^ which is more fully described 
in the Agricultural Gazette, 1928, p. 839, is found fairly widely distributed 
in. the drier parts of the Coastal Division from Nowra northwards. It is 
also known as Red Ironbark and furnishes a deep red timber little inferior 
to the best Grey Ironbark. 

Mugga or Knk-flowering Ironbark (Eucalyptus sideroxylon) (see Agri^ 
mlturd Gazette, 1928, p, 840, for fuller particulars) occurs on faidy poor 
clayey soil or on rocky ridges in the central and southern subdivisions. It 
is one of the several ironbarks known as Red Ironbark, but is probably the 
least “valuable of the ironbark timbers, although furnishing strong, hard 
and durable timber. The red-flowering form is ornamental, the dark, almost 
black, furrowed bark being also conspicuous. It is fairly hardy, both to 
frost and low rainfall conditions, but is slow growing. 

Another ironbark with a very limited distribution is Eucalyptus JBeyeri. 
This species has affinities with, both the Grey and Narrow-leaved Ironbark^ 
and is found in the dry districts, such as St. Mary’s and Ringswood, to the 
west of Sydney. It is a tall tree with a rather sparse head, and furnishes a 
dark-chocolate coloured timber which is heavy, hard and durable. 

STRINGYBARKS. 

In this group are included not only the true stringybarks, but also several 
species, the bark of which closely resembles the stringybarks, although rather 
shorter in the fibre and at times inclined to be flaky. Such species are White 
Mahogany (Btmiy^us acmenmdes). Red Mahogany (Eucalyptus resinifera), 
and the allied species Eimdypm umbra and Eucalyptus notabilis. Most of 
the group supply good timber, which is fissile, moderately heavy, strong and 
durable. 

Brown Strixoybark (Eucalyptm capiiellala). 

A small to medium-sized tree found on poor sandy country from Sutherland 
in the central subdivision to Port Stephens in the northern subdivision. It 
is not uncommon in the sandstone areas in the neighbourhood of Sydney, 
and is also sometime^ known as Red or Broad-leaved Striagybark. 

Uses , — The timber is brown or reddish-brown, drying to a paler colour. 
It is strong, durable, splits readily and is suitable for posts, rails, building 
material and fuel 
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Enc-idyj^tdn Camjieldii resembles in many respects a dwarf form of the 
Brown Striiigybark. It occurs as a shrub or small tree on exposed sandstone 
soils in the Broken Bay and C4eorge's Eiver districts. Another closely 
related inallee-like striiigybark is Eumlijpm pijgmaeri, wliicli i'< similar to 
Eucalgptas Camfieldii. but differing in the sucker leaves. It is found only 
on a gravelly sandstone ^jlateau near Kiirmg-gai in the central sulnli vision. 

Yellow Strixgybark {Eucalyptus Muellerimui), 

A inedmin- to large-sized straight-stemmed tree tound mainly in the southern 
portion of the southern subdivision on moderately deep and fertile soils in 
broken country, but avoiding exposed situations. The vernacular name is 
derived from the yellowness of the inner bark, which varies from a typical 
stringybark to a more compact, less fibrous one. The timber is also yellowish 
in colour. 

Uses . — The timber is strong, durable, fissile and useful for general Imilding 
purposes and fencing. It stands well in salt water, being used fur harbour 
works in Victoria. 

The White Stringybark {Eucalyptus euyemoides) (see AgrictiU nral Gazette^ 
1929, p. 779) is found throughout the Coastal Division, being a widely dis- 
tributed and generally useful tree. 

Eucalyptus nigra, a species closely related to the White Stringybark, occurs 
as a tall tree, frequently with dark-coloured bark, in a few localities in the 
northern subdivision, mainly in the Richmond River district. It has also- 
been recorded for the Sydney district, and one authority gives it as reaching 
good size and form on the eastern edge of the New England Tableland. 

The Blue-leaved Stringybark {Eucalyptus agglonierata) which is more fully 
described in the Agricultural Gazette, 1929, p. 779, is found in a few localities 
n both the central and southern subdivisions, mainly in hilly country. 

Eucalyptus ghboidea, a closely related species, occurs as a small to medium- 
sized tree in the southern and central subdivisions, ascending to the Tablelauds. 
The pale, almost white, timber is generally useful. 

Another closely related stringybark, Eucalyptus Tindalae, is so far limited 
in its distribution to the Clarence River district. It is a slender-growing 
species reseiubling the Blue-leaved Stringybark in general appearance. 

Reb Mahogany {Eucalyptus resimf era). 

A medium- to large-sized tree found in the central and northern subdivisions,, 
mainly from Sydney northwards. It occurs on a fairly wide range of soils* 
and is common on rather poor gravelly ridges, appearing to avoid only the 
poorer class of sandstone soils. The bark is intermediate between that of a 
true stringybark and peppermint, but is more fibrous than flaky, 

f7sc.9.— The rich red timber is straight grained, durable and moderately 
heavy, and is used for general building purposes, flooring, weatherboards 
and shingles. It is a good substitute for Jarrah and selected pieces make 
nice furniture, although rather too hard and heavy for most cabinet purposes^ 
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Altliough said to be durable in the ground, there is some evidence against 
this, and it is sometimes used only for rails in fencing. The heavy, rather 
dark foliage of well-grown trees is fairly ornamental. 

A closely related species, Eucalyptus notabilis, differs chiefly in possessing 
a much paler-coloured timber. Although so far recorded only from the 
lower slopes of the Blue Mountains, its range is probably more extensive, 
many people mistaking it for the Red Mahogany. 

White Mahooaky (Eucalyptus acmenioides). 

A medium- to large-sized tree found in the central and northern’‘subdivisions 
from Sydney northwards in fairly moist and moderately good soils or on the 
edge of '' brushes/’ but also occurring on weil-draine<l, rather poor and dry 
soil on hillsides. The bark of younger trees is semi-stringy in appearance, 
but in older trees ix> becomes more flaky. 

The pale-coloured timber is strong, durable and generally useful, 
although sometimes difflcult to saw. It is used for sleepers, and for poles 
and posts, and somewhat resembles Tallow Wood, although not so greasy 
and harder to work. 

Eucalyptus umbra is a closely related species of the White Mahogany, and 
is found mainly in the Sydney-Broken Bay districts, and one or two other 
ooalities in the north. It has no particular usefulness, the wood probably 
having much the same features as that of the White Mahogany. 

HALF BARKS. 

In this group are included all eucalypts in which rough bark covers most 
of the trunk and in some cases extends to the larger branches. The remainder 
of the tree is smooth-barked. Included in this group are the various species 
known as peppermints, boxes and black-butt. In some cases, such as- 
Eucalyptus quadrangulata, Eucalyptus Baueriana and Eucalyptus ango- 
phoroideSi the rough bark extends to the smaller branches, and these species 
might, therefore, be included in the rough bark group- They are, however., 
most commonly classified with the boxes, and are consequently retained 
with their fellows in the half barks. 

White or Grey Box (Emalyptus hemipUoia), 

A meditim to fairly large sized tree found on rather heavy soils in the 
drier parts of the central and northern subdivisions, as well as a few localities 
in the south. It is most common on rather low-lying country which periodic-- 
ally becomes more or less waterlogged. 

Uses , — The pale-coloured timber is very strong and durable and is not 
readily split. It is used for posts and sleepers, and is considered to be an 
excellent fuel. The tree is useful for bee purposes, flowering very profusely. 

Bosisto’s Box {Eucalyptus Bosistoam), 

A medium- to large-sized tree found in the southern subdivision and in the 
central subdivision as far north as Sydney. It occurs on a variety of soils^ 
but avoids the poorer types and shows a partiality for limestoi^e, famaiioi^# 
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It appears to be found both on periodically waterlogged soils and in fairly 
dry situations. The species is known locally as Red Box, Grey Box andl 
Bastard Box. 

Uses, — The timber is brown in colour when first cut, but dries to a pale* 
yellowish brown. It is strong, durable and fairly easily worked, being one* 
of the most useful timbers for general hardwood purposes, including sleepers,, 
girders and fence posts. 

Blue Box (Encalyptiis Baiienana), 

A small to medium-sixed tree found scattered throughout the southern and 
central subdivisions, and recorded from one or two northern localities, mainly 
on moderately good soils. The dark rough bark covers both trunk and 
branches. The leaves are of a bluisli-greeii cast and carried in a rather 
dense round head. 

Uses, — The timber is pale brown, strong and duralde. It does not burn 
freely, a cliaracteristic which, combined with its durability, makes it of 
value for fencing posts. The grain is often interlocked, however, making it 
rather difficult to split. Well-grown trees are ornamental in appearance. 

Other boxes of the Coastal Division include Eiicalyptus Eudderi^ EiicalypPus' 
Bammeryi, Eticahjptus qmdrangtdata and Eucalyptus a^igophoroides. 

Eucalyptus Rudder i occurs mainly in the northern subdivision in the 
Manning and Hunter River districts, although found in the central subdivision 
at the foot of the Blue Mountains. It is known locally as Red Box and. 
yields a dark-red timber, the value of which is not definitely known. 

Eucalyptus Rummeryi is a medium- to large-sized tree found only in the 
Richmond River district on fairly deep sandy loams in sheltered sites near 
patches of brush forest. It appears to be a large tree with good straight-, 
stem and yields a pale-brownish timber which should he strong and durable, 
although apparently not easily split. It is known locally as Yellow Box, 
and has rough flaky ox semi-fibrous bark on the butt and smooth branches. 

Eiicalyptus quadrangidata (see Agricultural Gazette^ 1929, p, 778) is found 
in scattered localities in the central and southern subdivisions, extending to 
the Upper Hunter district- It prefers a sheltered position in good deep soils, 
and is commonly associated with brush patches. It is a tall-grovring species, 
with a strong, light-coloured timber. 

Eucalyptus angopJioroides is a medium-sized tree with a white, box-like' 
bark which persists to the smaller branches. It is found in a few localities', 
in the southern subdivision, mainly in hifly country on sedimentary soils. 
It is occasionally known as Cabbage Box. The timber is pale and moderately' 
soft and light. 

Blaokbutt {Eucalyptus pilularis), . 

A medium to very large sized tree found throughout the Coastal DivisioB 
from Twofold Bay to Queensland. It occurs on various soils, making gopdi. 
development on the poorer types, but appears to, prefer a modera Wy 
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loam of good depth for its optimura growth. It is one of the most common 
of the coastal trees, and reproduces itself very abundantly by natural seeding. 

J]ses» — The pale-coloured timber is more or less fissile, moderately strong 
and durable, and is one of the most commonly used for general hardwood 
purposes, including building, flooring and wood blocks. It is often a little 
gum-veined, but not sufficiently so to interfere with its usefulness. It is a 
very fast-growing species under good conditions, and it has been suggested 
that the timber of young, rapidly grown trees might be used as a substitute 
for softwood in case-making, &c., Tbe tree is moderately useful for shade 
and shelter purposes, including breaks, and responds very well to lopping. 

Baa'Galay oe Bastard IIahogany (Eucalyptus boiryoides), 

A medium-sized tree found in the southern and central subdivisions, and 
in the southern end of the northern subdivision, mainly in moist good soils 
near the sea. It makes its best development in good deep soils near running 
water, but is also found on fairly saline flats and rather drier sites. The 
baric is dark, rugged and semi-fibrous, extending for varying lengths up the 
trunk and larger branches. 

Uses.— -The reddish-brown timber is hard, strong and durable, but does 
not split well. Although fairly useful, it is seldom milled in this State. 
Mature timber is durable in the ground, and makes fair fencing posts. This 
species is sold and recommended by many of the nurserymen for shade and 
shelter purposes, and although moderately useful in these respects, is much " 
less viduable than several of the eucalypts which are not stocked. 
grown trees, however, are beautifully umbrageous. 

Woolly Butt (Eucalyptus longifoUa), 

A medium- to large-sized straight-growing species found in the southern 
and central subdivisions, and as far north as Kaymond Terrace. It occurs 
on moist alluvial soils and on hillsides, mainly near the sea, but ascends the 
lower slopes of the tablelands in one or two places. The bark is dirty grey, 
rather fibrous and somewhat like a box, and is mainly confined to the trmik. 
The tree is also known as Peppermint and Kedwood. 

Uses. — The dark red timber is moderately heavy, but not so stro^ig us the 
best hardwoods. It is very dirrabie in the ground, particularly ifi^damp 
situations, and is fairly resistant to white ants, being most useful for feh<^ing , 
posts. IFhas also been recommended for wood blocks and sleepers* \ 

Mouotain Ash (Eumlypkis Sieheriam), 

This species has been fully dealt with in the AgricuMuml Gazette, 1929, p. 781. 
It occurs fairly commonly in the Goastab Division in both the central and 
southeruj subdivisions. 

( Sydney Peppermint (Eucalyptus piperita). 

Tius^ sp^ies is abundant on poor sandy soils in the central and southern 
fiubdivisi^s, and in the southern portion of the North Coast (see Agricultural 
P* fuller description). 
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Ofciier yucalypts belongiug to the peppermint group iaclude the following 

species t — 

Eucahjfdus pseudo-piperita. a small tree witli a bark intermediate between 
that of a srringybark and a peppermint. It is confined to the Sydney district. 

Emalijptus Bottii, a rnediiiin-sized tree of up to 100 feet, with rough, more 
or less furrowed bark. It is closely related to the Sydney Peppermint, 
diSering in its larger size, more shaft-like habit and relatively better timber. 
It is limited, on present records, to the area between Stairwell Park and 
Gosford. 

Emal^ptiis Joycem^ a small tree, sometimes reaching 60 feet in height, 
and closely resembling the Snappy Gum {Eucalyptus hcBmastoma) except 
for the rough, light grey, persistent bark on the lower trunk. It is confined 
to the Hawkesbury sandstone between Parramatta and Gosford. 

The Yertchuk (Eucalyptus Consideniam) occurs as a medium-sized tree 
with a grey peppermint-like bark which extends to the smallest branches. 
It is found in both the central and southern subdivisions on poor siliceous 
soils, the pale-coloured timber being gum- veined and of little use. 

Eucalyptus Pennthensis is found at one or two localities to the west of 
■Sydney. It has a hard fi.hrous bark intermediate between that of a pepper- 
mint and stringybark, and appears to be a species of little value. 

EOUGH BAEKS. 

Eucalypts included in this group are rough-barked right to the tips of the 
branches. As mentioned previously, some of the species included in the 
half barks might be more correctly transferred to the rough barks, and the 
two groups merge more or less into each other. 

Tallow Wood [Eucalyptus microcorys), 

A medium- to large-sized tree found on deep, moist, rather heavy and rich 
Boils from a few miles south of Newcastle northwards. It is fairly common 

the fringes of brush forests and extends to the eastern edge of the Table- 
lands. The bark is sub-fibrous and of a brick or rusty red colour. 

Uses.— The timber seasons well and is one of the most valuable of our 
hardwoods. It is yellowish in colour, rather greasy and is heavy, strong 
and durable, beingfreely used for flooring, building, bridgework, paving blocks 
^nd fencing. It lasts well in the ground, does not burn readily, but is rather 
-difficult to split. The tree is distinctly attractive for ornamental and shelter 
purposes in suitable soils, but is not frost hardy. It is more shade bearing 
than most eucaijpts. 

Bastaed Tallow Wood {Eucalyptus Planckoniana)» 

A small to fairly large tree found in scattered localities from Camden 
Haven northwards to Queensland on poor, rather sandy soils, often in as- 
aoeiation with Blackfautt and Bloodwood. The bark is fairly fibrous, the 
tree being frequently referred to locally as a stringybark. 
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Uses. — Tlie timber is said to be heavy, hard and durable, not easily split,, 
but saws np qnite well, and is sometimes substituted for Tallow Wood. 

Eucalyptus Baileyana is sometimes associated with the above species ob’ 
low sandy country from the Clarence northwards, forming a rather handsome 
tree with a straight stem and shady crown. The bark of this species is hard' 
and thick, although somewhat like a stringybark, the tree being occasionally 
known locally as Black Stringybark. Little definite information is available^ 
about the greyish-coloured timber. 

Swamp Mahogany {Eucalyptus robusta). 

A small to medium-sized tree found mainly on tidal fiats or along saltwater- 
lagoons from Twofold Bay northwards along the Division. 

Uses. — The reddish timber is used for a number of hardwood purposes, 
including wheelwrights’ work and general building, but is said to be rather 
brittle. It is fairly durable in the ground, especially in damp situations. 
The large glossy leaves make it a useful shade and shelter tree, and well-grown > 
trees are very ornamental. Apart from its natural condition of a more or 
less water-logged soil, it does quite well on fairly dry sites when grown^ 
artificially, and apparently is moderately drought hardy. It is, however, 
not very frost resistant. 

Blood WOOD {Eucalyptus corymhosa). 

A small to medium-sized tree found in all subdivisions from Bega to Queens 
land, mainly on poor sandy soils, but occasionally as a larger tree on better^ 
moister soils. The reddish-brown bark covers the whole of the tree, and' 
red-coloured kino is freely exuded. 

Uses. — The timber is usually much gum-veined, precluding its use for general' 
milling. It is, however, very durable in the ground and is more or less white ^ 
ant resistant, being much in demand for fencing posts and poles. 

Yellow Blood wood {Eucalyptus eximia). 

A small to medium-sized tree found mainly on poor sandstone soil in rugged 
country from Jervis Bay to Singleton, extending from near sea-level to the 
lower slopes of the Tablelands. 

Uses. — The yellowish mottled bark is most conspicuous, especially in 
certain seasons, and is decidedly ornamental, the species being worthy of, 
planting, especially in poor sandstone areas. The purple foliage of the- 
young shoots is also attractive. The timber is of little importance. 

Other encalypts of the Division include Eucalyptus Boorniani and Eucalyptus • 
squamosa. The former occurs in the Bankstown-Penrith district and ia- 
possibly a natural hybrid of Eucalyptus sideropHoia and Eucalyptm 
hemiphloia. 

Eucalyptus squamosa is found on sandstone ridges in the Broken Bay and 
Port Hacking districts, being a small tree with deep red timber and. rather.’ 
scaly bark. 


{To he continued.) 
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Herd Recording Results* 

The Futility of Trying to Balance Them with the 
Factory Eeturns. 

L, T. 3^IacINNES, Director of Dairying, and J. W. G. SmTH, Dairy In.struotor. 

A OTMBER of tlie members of tbe Department’s Herd Becording Scheme 
endeavour to compare and reconcile the aggregate butter-fat yields of their 
€ 0 ws with the returns for their cream sent them by their butter-factory 
manager. The recording scheme is often criticised from this standpoint, 
and some farmers refuse to join it because the recorder’s figures and those of 
the factory cannot be made to agree. 

In view of this an endeavour has been made in the following statement to 
explain the matter to the satisfaction of the dairy farmers generally. The 
variation complained of can be understood if the following facts are kept in 
mind : — 

1. The recorder works out the yield for 30-day sub-periods on one 24- 

hours’ production. This gives only an approximate yield for the 
month, but on the average over the year the result has been found 
to be within 5 per cent, of the actual yield of each cow recorded. 

2. The recorder enters up what the cow’s milk containSj namely, butter- 

fat. The factory records what the butter-maker packs, that is, 
butter. Now 100 lb. of butter-fat may be turned into from 120 to 
122 lb. of commercial butter, according to the skill of the butter" 
maker, and the eq[uipment and methods of the factory. On a 14 
per cent, moisture content approximately 120 Ib. of commercial 
butter would be packed from 100 lb. of butter-fat. Under the 
Dairy Industry Act manufacturers in New South Wales must pay 
cream suppliers on a basis of not less than a 14 per cent, moisture 
content, and for everything in excess. If the butter-maker only 
incorporates 12| per cent, the manufacturer must make up the 
shortage to the farmer. 

B. The herd recorder's figures show approximately what each cow gives 
at the bails* This information is useful for comparing — (at) one 
cow with another ; (b) the heifer with its dam ; and for aseertainittg 
the influence the sire has had in improving the yields of his progeny 
aa compared with those of the dams. 

4. The factory figures show the farmer’s share of the quantity of butter 
marketed and its realisation value. In getting the net amount of 
butter packed and marketed there occurs certain deductions or 
lo^ which must always be accounted fox, {a) in handling the 
mil: at the bails ; (5) in using some of the milk for calves, and 
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for the household; (c) in separating the cream (some fat always 
gets left in the skim-milk and the washings of the separator; {d) 
in handling and processing the cream at the farm, on the road and 
at the factory; (e) in churning the cream (some fat always gets 
away with the butter-milk) ; (/) in packing and handling the butter 
(some small pieces of butter often fall on the floor, &c,, and in packing 
each 56 lb. box it is usual to allow a little extra weight to cover 
shrinkage before sale) ; (g) in the variations of the quantity of water 
which ma}^ be worked into the butter at each churn or each day. 
The variations also apply in a much smaller degree to casein, salt* 
and other component parts that go to make commercial butter. 

5. The yields of the cows for the twenty-four hours over which they are 

tested each month (at 30-day intervals) may cause the computations 
for the month (each sub-period of the year) to vary from the actual 
• amount given, because — (a) the weather conditions prevailing on 
the day of the tester’s visit do not continue uniformly throughout 
the month ; rain, wind, cold, heat, when extreme, affect the weight 
and fat content of a cow’s milk; (b) the pasture and feed conditions 
at the time of the tester’s visit may be changed or have varied before 
he comes again, or since his last visit. Such changes or variations 
during the sub-period affect the cow’s production by increases or 
decreases per day and for the whole sub-period of 30 days; (o) 
sometimes the cows are given extra rations for the day when under 
record, and after the tester goes away they are put on ordinary 
feed; this will vary the yield, and if the inflated production for 
the 24-hours’ test is multiplied by thirty to give the month’s yield, 
it follows that the factory returns will not correspond; (d) cows 
that are tested just after calving,, when in season, when sick or in 
any way upset, are irregular in their yields ; (e) on recording days 
cows are often milked out with more than ordinary care. 

6. The product of all cows that pass through the yards is separated 

(except newly calved or sick cows) and the factory’s returns may 
thus be higher than the totalled figures of the herd recorder, as 
under the rules the farmer may have up to 10 per cent, of his herd 
exempt from test — those very aged, diseased or otherwise physicaHy 
disabled. 

The foregoing factors must be taken into account if it is desired to compare 
the factory and herd recording results, and it must be apparent that there 
will be a difference in nearly every instance. 

Most of our butter factories are farmer owned and controlled;*^ HI of 
them are controlled by the Dairy Industry Act, and are under regute dovem- 
ment audit and inspection. The law compels that every pound of butter 
made must be accounted for (a) to the Director of Dairyings and (®*) to ikjef 
suppliers of cream to each factory. The law compels that afl si^us better 
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(overruB) must be distributed eacb month, and that the scales used for 
weighing cream and the glassware used for testing cream must be accurate. 
The Department sees that the law’s provisions are given effect to. 

Under such safeguards the dairy-farmer should not worry and waste time 
trying to check his factory by comparing the herd recorder’s figures witli 
those of the factory. Herd recording serves a very useful and necessary 
purpose in aiding to increase herd or cow production and yield of milk or 
butter-fat per acre farmed. It is not carried on to police factory operations, 
for which purpose it is of small value. The farmer ’^s losses are to a very large 
extent made on the farm. The herd recording system ought to be used to 
cut out those that are brought about through under-feeding good cows and 
keeping low producing ones to milk and breed from. Let the herd recorder’s 
assistance be availed of to see if the sire at the head of the herd is worthy of 
his position and keep. The yields of his heifers will demonstrate this as soon 
as they begin to be recorded. If the farmer would concentrate on building 
up the productiveness of his herd, he would have little time to waste in 
checking the factory manager, which operation is being done most effectively 
and efiSlciently by the officers of the Dairy Branch of the Department of 
Agriculture. 


WooNONA Ageicultubal Bueeau Stages Fine Show Exhibit. 

The excellent collection of coastal ]3roducts so attractively displayed by 
members of the Woonona Branch of the Agricultural Bureau at their recent 
Show naturally commanded much attention, and should go a long wav 
towards advertising the Bnreau movement. 
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Scabby Mouth in Sheep and Goats* 

(Infectious Labial Dekmatitis.) 

H. R. SEDBON", D.V.Sc., Director of Veterinary Research, and H. G. 

BELSCHNER, B.V.Se.,. District Veterinary Officer, 

This disease affiects both sheep and goats, but, as it is seen much more com- 
monly in sheep, reference to that animal will be made throughout the following 
article, though it should be understood that similar lesions may be seen in 
goats. 

The disease is not a new one, but hitherto the cause has not been properly 
understood, and the disease has commonly been attributed to the effect of 
thistles, crop stubble and other hard forms of vegetation upon which the 
animals have been feeding. Thus, the disease has been thought to be due- 
simply to the mechanical irritation occasioned by such vegetation. As a 
result of comparatively recent investigations, however, it has been foxmd 
that the disease is infectious. This had already been suspected from the 
manner in which the condition spreads through a flock, but the proof of 
such had been lacking. 

Cause of the Disease. 

The cause of the disease is a virus, that is, a living agent which is too small 
to be seen even with the highest powers of the microscope. The existence 
of such a living agent has been shown, however, by the fact that if some of 
the crusts or scabs be ground up with water, filtered and then a little of the 
fluid spread over an area of skin which has been scratched lightly with a 
needle there results the typical scab formation seen in this disease. And 
from such a case the disease may be spread to other animals in a similar 
manner. 

Source of the Virus. 

The virus resists drying and it would, therefore, seem that natural cases of 
the disease result from accidental inoculation of small abrasions by scab 
particles which have fallen to the ground from sheep aflected previously. 
During an outbreak, however, cases occur with such rapidity that whilst 
such ground infection may have been responsible for the initial cases, sub- 
sequent cases are more likely to have been due to wounding by vegetation , 
which has been contaminated by recently occurring cases. It will thus be 
seen that though spines of plants, &c., are not the actual cause of the disease 
they assist in its setting up by making minute abrasions of the sMn and so 
allowing of the penetration of the virus. 

Symptoms. 

The disease is, as a rule, not noticed until some of the animals of the;fl#^. 
are showing definite wart-like scabs about the lips. Actually liie tot indica-; . 
tions are a slight swelling of the lips, followed by the appearance of a gummy : 
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exudate on the skin and the rapid development of a hard scab which gradnally 
becomes raised until a scab about half an inch thick is present on the lijjs. 
These -cabs are dark grey to black in colour, and occur chiefly about the lips, 
thouiih frequently they may be observed involving the nostrils, around tlic 
eyes, and at times at- the coronet. Sometimes lesions are observed inside 
the lips, on the gums, dental pad or palate, and in these cases they appear as 
reddish, raised, spongy areas. 

If the scabs are forcibly removed or rubbed ofl, a raw bleeding surface 
is seen. Later, however, the scabs may become shed spontaneously and 
in this case the underlying skin, though tender at first, quickly heals and the 
hair srows again. 



rig. and hzmbs Affected on tbe Muzzles. 


The average time taken for the scabs to reach their maximum development 
is about six to eight days. Following this the scabs become detached in 
another six to twelve days, depending on their size. 

The scabs commonly involve such a large area of the muzzle that mobility 
of the lips is lost and as the animal is unable to close its Ups the incisor teeth 
may be exposed, and it presents a picture of abject misery. Suckling or 
feeing is impossible and the animal falls away in condition in consequence. 
If blowSies are troublesome the afected parts are frequently attacked 
and the discomfiture of the unfortunate sheep thereby added to. In some 
eases the scab seems to cause the sheep great irritation, and as a result of 
the muzzle being rubbed against the forelegs or a post that part becomes 
raw’ and ulcerated. 

When affected lambs are suckling it is not uncommon for the udder of 
the dam to become affected, particularly on the teats and the nearby skin 
ol the udder. Scabs, similar to those seen on the lips, are produced, but 
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sometimes the disease takes a much more severe form and a large part of 
the udder may become covered with a hard black leathery scab. Cases 
have been seen where a whole quarter has become necrotic and sloughed off. 

Class of Animak Affected. 

The disease is most commonly seen in lambs, but may affect sheep of any 
age provided they have not previously had an attack of the disease. The 
percentage of lambs affected in a flock is usually high and may be up to 90' 
or even 100 per cent, with a varpng jierceiitage of ewes affected on the udder.. 




Fig Affected on the Muzzle. One also 

at Inner Canthns of Eye. 


Fig. 3.— Ewe with Large Lesion on Udder. 


Immunity. 

Sheep which have recovered from an attack of the disease are immune* 
from further infection. Sheep may be immunised artifi.cially by vaccinating- 
them in much the same way as vaccination is carried out in the human 
subject for smallpox. Though the vaccination is done on the leg, the skin 
of other parts of the body as well becomes immune. 

Treatment 

The use of mild antiseptic solutions and antiseptic fatty or oily dressings* 
is very satisfactory, especially if commenced early. Advau<^ cases also 
respond to repeated dressings. 
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As tlie disease is infectious, aSected sheep should, if possible, be drafted 
•ofi and isolated. Too often, however, the disease when first noticed is too 
well established for this to be practicable. 

Excellent results have been obtained in the field by dressing all affected 
sheep with a 5 per cent, solution of bluestone (copper sulphate) in water — 
one ounce of bluestone* to a pint of water. The solution may be swabbed 
on, or the muzzle dipped in a vessel containing the dressing. This is followed 
by the application of a mild antiseptic fatty dressing such as the following : — 

5 parts coal tar dip. 

10 parts sublimed sulphur. 

100 parts tallow, vaseline or lard. 



Fig. 4.— Experimental Infection of the Upper Mp. 


Best results are obtained with sheep treated in the early stages of the 
disease. To ensure penetration of the dressing, such scabs as are readily 
detachable shotdd first be rubbed off with a flat piece of wood. One dressing 
is usually sufficient to clean up the condition, but it is sometimes necessary 
to redress the more severely affected cases in a few days* time; advanced 
cases may prove more refractory and will require special treatment. The 
local application of Stockholm tar to the affected parts, instead of the oily 
dressing, is also useful. ^ 

a rule the udders of the ewes receive sufficient treatment from contact 
mm the dressing on the lips of the Iambs. 
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Poisoning of Sheep by the Seeds of 

Burtawang {Moerozamia spiralis) 



H. R. SEDDON, D.V.Sc., Director of Veterinary Bc^seareh, and 
H. Gr. BELSCHNER, B.V.Sc., District Veterinary Officer (West). 

A VERY serious and rather remarkable mortality in sheep occurred in the 
Coonaharahran district during May, 1929, from feeding on *the seeds of 
Macrozamia spiralis^ and the purpose of the following article is to describe 
the circumstances surrounding it. The palm in question, commonly 
known as Burrawang or Zamia palm, is common in coastal Tegetation, 
and is well known as an ornamental plant. It is not confined to the 
main dmding range, and occurs notably in part of the Pilliga Scrub. 
This scrub country extends over a large area north of Coonabarabran and, 
at least in that part which extends to the environs of that town, the 


Burrawang (Maerozamia spiralis). 

Xote tlie fruiting cone at the base of the plant, 

regarded as having toxic properties, though it may he mentioned that as a 
result of enquiries we learn that there are grounds for believing that the 
seeds have caused losses in stock before, the trouble having been ascribed 
at the time to some other cause. Mone of these losses, howayer, has 
approached in magnitude the one we are about to desoribe. 


Burrawang grows commonly. 

On the coast the palm is held to 
be responsible for a peculiar type 
of locomotory disorder to which 
the term “rickets’’ has been 
given, but it is to be noted that 
it is believed, as a result of field 
observation and also from direct 
experiment, that the so-called 
“ rickets ” is due to stock eatii^ 
the young shoots of the palm. 
(This complaint is <juite unrelated 
to the disease rickets or rachitis.) 

The palm bears a very charac - 
teristic type of cone, this being 
at first green, and then a bright 
red colour. When ripe the cone 
splits up into a number of more 
or^less spherical seeds or nnts, 
and the mortality in question 
was associated with the eating 
of these seeds. 

Up till this present record the 
seeds do not appear to have been 
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That tlie seeds had poisonous properties was apparently known to the- 
aboriginals of this Continent, for it is stated that they soaked or heated 
them prior to partaking of them, further, the records of early explorers 
show that several persons have suffered vomition, and even more grave- 
illness, as a result of eating* the seeds, though apparently the effects were 
not fatal in any particular case. Owing to this harmful reputation the 
seeds have been examined chemically, but in no case was any poison 
detected. 

History of the Mortality under Review. 

The sheep involved were a moh of 6,000 Merino ewes which had been 
depastured in the Coonamble district, where, owing to drought condi- 
tions, hand-feeding had to be resorted to for several months. In March,. 
1929, they were travelled by road to Guniiedah, bnt, rain having fallen at 
Coonamble they were immediately turned back. They arrived at Coona- 
barabran on the return journey on 22nd April. 



Sheep Poisoned by Burrawang Seeds. 


The mob was then di^-ided into two mobs of 3,000 each, and one' 
pushed^ on so as to gain two days stage ahead of the second mob. The- 
mortality occurred chiefly in "the second mob, but ■the route taken by 
the two mobs wiH be sketched, as it illustrates bow the second mob came to- 
suffer more than the ffrst. 

The fini mob proceeded along the main Baradine Ebad and turned off 
at the six-mile into the PiUiga Scrub for a short distance, coming 
out at the seven-mile peg. Doing so they merely touched the fringe of the- 
Burrawang country, 

Tte seewMi mob, on the other hand, turned off the road earlier, namely, 
at the fi^mile p^. and, proceeding further into the scrub, traversed a- 
valley where the Burrawpg was growing thickly, and came- out later at 
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the siinie point as the first mob. This route was taken in order to allow 
the first mob to gain distance, and, further, the second mob were not 
hurried, but were allowed to graze in the yalley for about t\To hours. The 
second mob, therefore, not only traversed more of the Burrawang country 
than the first, but also were allowed to spend much more time on it than 
the first mob. 

The happenings in this valley were described to us by the drover in 
charge. The valley had been entered as tliere tvas a good amount of feed 
there. In addition to grasses and other edible herbage there were the 
palms, but as stock had been taken through the same valley previously 
without ill results no iDarticular thought was given to them until it was 
noticed that the sheep greedily sought out the nuts or seeds, for the cones 



Unripe Cone (left) and Ripe Seeds (right) of the Burrawang. ^ 

When ripe the cone falls apart and sets free the seeds. 24 'ote the marks of the sheep's 
teeth on the seeds. 


had fallen apart and the seeds were scattered on the ground. The drover 
noted that this was happening, but as the seeds were not known to be 
harmful he did not feel uneasy on the matter. He had, however, to catch 
a few sheep to remove nuts that had become jammed between their molar 
teeth. 

That afternoon the sheep were driven from the scrub, "were watered and 
camped for the night on a flat, and in this particular mob the first know- 
ledge of any trouble was the finding of five sheep dead on the camp next 
morning. 
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Details of Mortality in each Mob. 

It will perhaps be better to deal first with what we have termed the 
second mob, as it was among them that the heaviest losses were experi- 
enced. 

In the second mob the first mortality (five sheep) occurred about 
eighteen to twenty hours after the sheep had eaten the nuts, the animals 
having meantime been watered and camped over night. During that day 
twenty more died, and as others were noticed to be ill the sheep were not 
travelled. The following morning fifty-five more were found dead, and 
the remainder of the mob were travelled slowly for 4| miles, twenty-seven 
sheep dying on the way. The following morning seventy-five were found dead, 
and approximately the same number the next day. During these two- 
days the mob travelled slowly to M., where they were placed on agistment 
(and where they were seen by us). Losses continued for a considerable^ 
period after, as will be seen from the following table: — 

Died. Total to date. 

25 25 

82 107 

87 194 

72 266 

64 330 

62 392 

60 462 

50 502 

1,600 

1,850 ( still a few sheep dying. ) 

The mortality in the jlrsi mob was not nearly so heavy. Two sheep* 
died the morning after they passed the Burrawang, and nine the following 
day. Deaths continued in this mob, but at a low rate per day. never- 
theless, the losses in this mob were in themselves quite severe, for in all 
about 350 sheep died. 

Thus in the two mobs of 3,000 each, 1,850 died in one and 050 in* 
the other a total mortality of 2,200 sheep out of 6,000. 


Date. 

23-4-29 (dav after eating Bnrrawane;) 

26- 4-29 

27- 4-29 

28- 4-29 

29- 4-29 

30- 4-29 

1- 5-29 

2- 5-29 
18-5-20 
14^29 


investigation into the Cause of the Condition. ' 

On the sTOond day of the mortality the losses were reported to Mr. 
Stock iMpector Bneknell, of Coonabarabran, who immediately went and 
inspected the mob. As a result of his iny;stigations he atoiSd Te 
cause of the mortality to the ingestion of the Burrawang seeds (portions 
of wMeh he foTind in the paunch of sheep examined). Inspector Bncknell 
was aware of Ihe fact that the aboriginals apparently knew of the toxic 
Mtmr© of the nuts, and was thus able to suggest the cause. Material was 
fcarwi^ed to tile Veterinary Eesearch Station by him, and also by Mr. 

Ryan, who was called in in connection with the moB 
whiea had gtme ahead. 

I™ mveiiligate, md m his impoodon 

accompanied hr tim crther writw. , i* was. 
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Personal Field Investigaiiott. 

Immediately on arrival at Coonabarabran on SOth April vre inspected 
-tbe mob, and gained full information as to the movements of the tv'o 
mobs and the losses to date, and next morning examined the second mob 
and conducted several post-mortem examinations. 

The sheep in which the greatest mortality occurred were then depastured 
in a large paddock at M., 20 miles north-west of Coonabarabran. There 
■were then about 2,600 sheep in this inob, and of them at least 700 to 
800 were obviously sick. Dead sheep were scattered over the paddock, 
fifty having been counted that morning. Many of these animals were 
lying alongside the fence and others, showing marked narcotic symptoms, 
were seen standing with their heads poked through the wire. 

Later, we walked through the scrub over the route taken by the sheep, 
from the seven-mile to the nine-mile peg, passing through the valley 
where the Burrawang was growing in profusion. Grass had been eaten 
well down, and the nuts had evidently been consumed in considerable 
numbers. Palm after palm showed merely the binding substance of the 
-cone, and perhaps an odd nut on the ground, but the greater quantity had 
been cleaned up. We found several nuts which bore evidence of having 
been partially chewed and later quidded by the sheep. Other vegetation 
was examined, and several plants collected for identification. Hone of 
these, however, were plants to which suspicion could be attached, and 
we felt that all the evidence tended to confirm the tentative diagnosis of 
poisoning from the seeds or nuts of the Bnrraw\ang i^alm {Macrozanun 
spiralis). 


Why the Sheep Ate the Burrawang Nuts. 

It must be apparent to any one reading this account that (a) the nuts 
would ordinarily he a type of food that one would not expect sheep to 
'take, and (h) it is remarkable that no such mortality had been experienced 
before, especially as sheep have frequently been travelled along the same 
route 

Eegarding the first, it has been mentioned that for a period of some 
^eight months (from June, 1928, to March, 1929) the sheep had been hand- 
fed, the feed including a pressed concentrate made up in a small cake 
■or nut. They had, therefore, been thoroughly accustomed to eat a fodder 
in that form, and the concentrate being particularly relished by sheep 
once they become accustomed to it, it is not surprising that they ate the 
Burrawang nuts with avidity. 

As to the absence of previous mortalities — and here it may be men- 
tioned that the same sheep actually passed through the same valley some 
seven weeks earlier — one must remember that the seeds or nuts are, until 
quite ripe, bound together in the form of a cone, and in that form would 
not be available to stock. The cones seen by us were in just that state 
at which they were falling apart and the nuts were lying in little heaps 
qn the ground at the base of the palms. The sheep in question . strong. 
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and, generally, in good health. ISTevertheless they had for a year been 
subject to more or less privation, firstly on their home run on account of 
drought, and more latterly on the stock routes they had travclh-^d for the 
preceding nine weeks. They were thus thoroughly educated to forage/' 
and though not starving would have been hungry when they entered the 
fatal valley. 


Symptoms Seen -in Affected Animals. 

The chief symptoms were those of acute dysentery, the breech being 
badly stained by foul-smelling, turi’y material; anaemia, tlie visible nin-'ous 
membranes being pale as a result of internal haemorrhages; jaundice, 
from the grave haemoglobinaemia present; fever, general wenkues.^ and 
listlessness. The urine was dark from the presence of haemoglobin or 
bile pigment. The amount of jaundice was variable. lu addition, animals 
were seen to show frothing at the mouth, nervous twitching* of the lips 
and muscles of the face, together with spasmodic movements of the head. 
Several were seen to show marked narcotic symptoms, wandering aimlessly 
into trees and fences and remaining standing with the head firmly pushed 
against some solid object. Such animals would stand in that attitude until 
they died. 


Post-mortem Appearances Seen in Natural Cases. 

On skinning the carcase more or less yellowness of the tissues was seen, 
and blood collected and examined later showed haemoglobinaemia, and 
in some cases the presence of bile. Numerous haemorrhages were seen in 
the subcutaneous tissue, in the muscles and, in fact, throughout the 
carcase. They were fairly constant, and usually quite extensive under the 
epi- and endo-cardium. These haemorrhages varied in size from mere 
pin-heads to large blood extravasations 3 or 4 inches across. The ietorie 
pigmentation, as mentioned above, was variable, but in some cases was 
especially well marked. 

The internal organs showed, as the most constant and pronounced naked- 
eye changes, more or less intense acute haemorrhagic infiammation of the 
fourth stomach and intestines, and an enlarged, yellow (but mottled) 
liver, which change appeared to he a marked venous congestion with 
extensive fatty change and loading of the organ with bile pigment, the 
organ being commonly coppery in hue. The gall bladder in most cases 
was enormously distended, and in some the bile was thick and viscid. The 
kidneys showed marked mottling of the cortical zone. 

In summary, there was evidence of the action of some extremely toxic 
substance, especially on blood vessel walls (allowing of haemorrhage into- 
tissues and extensive haemorrhage into the bowel), on the red blood cells 
themselves (leading to mark^ haemoglobinaemia and subsequent jaundice 
of a haemolytic type), and on the parenchyma of the liver and kidneys. 
The pathology of the condition will be discussed more fully in an 
article doling with the investigations carried out subsequently at 
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the Veterinary Eesearch Station in collaboration with woi'kers at Sydney 
University, in search of the active principle in the seeds. Suffice it to say 
here that subsequent microscopical examination, and chemical tests in the 
Physiology Department of Sydney University, of material from natural 
cases have confirmed the view that the general nature of the pathological 
etfecT is a toxic haemoglobinaemia (with, often, jaundice), acute enteritis 
-and extensh^e haemorrhage generally. 

Measures Taken in Connection with the Mortality. 

At the time the field investigations were undertaken there was no 
information as to the nature of the toxic principle in the seeds, and, there- 
fore, nothing in the way of direct antidotal treatment could be attempted. 
It was obvious that those animals that were sick had suffered gross tissue 
destruction, and the best that could be hoped for was to endeavour to 
accelerate the elimination of poison from their bodies, and by diet, &c., to 
assist repair of injured tissues. The manager was therefore advised to 
leave the sheep where they were, and to continue to feed them, but not 
to give them too much concentrated food (maize). It was further sug- 
gested that green feed in the form of gTeen lucerne or green crop be 
secured for the sheep. In view of the state of the bowels a violent purgative 
drench was not considered advisable, but the owner was advised to make 
a laxative salt lick available in the paddock for the sheep. 

After resting some days, the sheep were travelled slowly towards their 
home station in order that they might be got to good grazing on natural 
grass pasture. As subsequent events showed, and as we expected, a large 
number of the sick sheep died, no doubt as a result of extensive damage 
to internal organs. It was noted that in the later cases the congestive 
type of lesion became less frequent. In this connection, it may be men- 
tioned that we have since found that with minimum toxic doses of the 
seeds, s^eep may suffer a comparatively long illness, and death not take 
place for three or four weeks after ingestion of the seeds. 

Proof that the Burrawang Seeds were Responsible for the Mortality. 

Some of the seeds were brought back to the Veterinary Research Station, 
and one of us (H. R. S.), and Mr. R. 0. 0. Ring tested them by adminis- 
tration to sheep, when it was found that the kernels from 8 oz. (about 
thirty) nuts (seeds) constituted a fatal dose for a sheep. The symptoms 
and lesions noted by us in these experimental cases were exactly the same 
as those seen in natural cases in the field. (A full account of these investi- 
gations will be published later). 

Identification of Palm. 

Por confirmation as to the identity of the palm in question, we are 
indebted to the Director of the Botanic Gardens, Sydney (Dr. Q. P. 
Darnell-Smith). 
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A Maintenance Ration for Sheep, 

Feedi^tg Experiments at Trangie Experiment Farm.*^ 


Accurate inforination to tlte iniiiiiniim amount of feed required to 
maintain a sheep is of considerable importance to the sheep owner. Because 
of periodic droughts it is essential that he should have the fullest possible 
information in regard to the relative values of the different feeds and the 
quantities required to keep sheep in a healthy condition, for, with this 
data available, he could determine the feeds most suitable and the approxi- 
mate cost of feeding. 

With the object of acquiring information in regard to these points it 
was decided to institute experiments at Trangie Experiment Farm. It 
is difficult to carry out experiments of this nature satisfactorily. The' 
principal difficulty is that under ordinary paddock conditions sheep are 
able to find, even during the worst drought conditions, some rough feed^ 
such as coarse grass and leaves, but the amount cannot be determined. 
The experimental work must be under complete control, and necessarily 
the sheep are confined in small enclosures where they receive only the feed 
given to them. The amount therefore must he sufficient to maintain them, 
but it is probably greater than would be required had they the run of a 
paddock. In considering the results of this experiment it has to be borne ^ 
in mind that the sheep received no other feed, and in applying them, 
allowance must be made for any feed which sheep may pick up in the- 
paddocks. 

Again, variety in the ration is of considerable importance. Even under 
drought conditions, stock get some variety in the paddocks and in general' 
feeding it is advisable to introduce it by giving different kinds of feed. 

These experiments were planned chiefly as preliminary work to more 
diversified investigations, and only simple rations were selected. It was 
expected that some useful information in regard to feeds and quantities 
would be obtained, and also that the experiment would he a guide to 
future work 

Plan of the Experuuent 

Three lots, each of five Merino ewes, were included in the experiment, 
which was commenced on 1st November, 1928, and they were fed the- 
following rations: — 


Lot I Silage, lf>. per bead per dav, 

\ Hay 1 ib. „ 

Lot a / ]i 

\ Mm^ 4 oz, „ ,, 

allowed a free, supply of a lick composed of salt 
lOp lb„ Epsom salts 6 Ib., and sterilised honedust 20 lb. 
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In each lot the sheep showed a disinclination to eat tlie feed and fretted 
in the yards for some time. They gradually settled down, howeyer, and 
eventually all readily took the feed. 

The hay was apparently the most palatable, as, after nine days, each 
day’s ration was consumed, and from then on practically none was left. 
The sheep also took readily to silage, as they were consuming practically 
the whole of it by‘ 12th November, and from then on the only wastage 
was some of the rough straw. 

The sheep did not take readily to maize, and it was 14th December before 
they were cleaning up the full day’s ration. From then on they ate it readily. 

The Foodstuffs Used. 

Silage was fed as follows: — 

1st November to 23rd April — i 15th May to 23rd May — Wheaten. 

Wheaten. ; 24th May to 27th May — Oaten. 

23rd April to 27th April — Oaten. | 2Sth May to 1st June— Wheaten. 

28th April to 6th May — Wheaten. | 2nd June to 7th June — Oaten. 

7th May to 14th May— Oaten. 1; 8th June to conclusion— -Wheaten. 

Eay, — Wlieaten hay from the 1928 harvest was fed from 1st November,. 
1928, to 30th April, 1929. From 1st May to the conclusion, oaten hay 
was used. The oaten hay was rather long, but served as roughage very 
well, although it could be regarded as more suitable for large stock than 
sheep. Both oaten and wheaten hay were of good colour and prime quality 
The hay and silage were produced on Trangie Experiment Farm. 

Maize. — The maize was good quality yellow feed maize, bought in the 
market. 

The Food Consumed. 

The following table shows the total quantities of foodstuffs consumed 
each month by each group, with the averages per sheep. 

Monthly Quantities of Feeds and Lick Consumed. 


Croup 1. Oroup 2. ' Croup S. 

Silage. ' Lick. ! Silage. | Lick. ! Hay. ' Silage, j IXfaize. 1 Lick. 


1 

o 

Efi 

g 

II 

MW 

II 

1 

Average 
Per sheep. 

a 

a 

1 

1 

Average 

Per sheep. 

a 

o 

Eo 

M 

© o . 

pi 

& 

o 

to 

© 

o © ' 

f| ; 

Is! 

a 

1 

Average 

Per sheep. 

5 

ti} 

o 

Ch 

, 1 

2i| i 1 

Sac 1 to 

B ' 1 

<jil, i p., 

iis 

j-5ig 


lb. 

lb. 

Ib. 

lb. 

Ib. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. { 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

oz. 

OZ. Ib. 

ib. 

November 

289i 

59*75 

11 

•8 

1511 

30*35 

1 

*2 

1234 

24*7 

1601 

32*15 

165 

31 , 2 


December 

1029. 

SlOf 

02*15 

31 

•65 

205 

41*0 


*55j 

155 

31 

215^ 

43*05 

368 

73*0 4 

t 

*8 

Jaauary 

sm 

70*45 

6 

1*2 

2051 

41*05 

44 

•85 

155 

31 

214f 

42*9 

600 

120 3 

•6 

February 

3041 

60-85 

3f 

•73 

1761 

35*25! 21 

•5 

139^ 

27-9 

195 

39*0 

560 

112 i 

•1 

March 

364 

;72*8 : 

61 

1*3 

2261 

45*35 

44 

•85 

155 { 

31 

224 

44*8 

620 

121 ; IJ 

•3 

April ! 

309i- 

1 61*85: 

; li 

•35 

192^ 

38*55! If 

, *35 

1484 

29*7 

194 

38*8 

600 

120 2 1 

: *4 

May { 

317i 

63*45; 51 

1*01 

190 

38*0 

2f 

*55 

155 

31 

: m\ 

38*84 

620 

124 ' 24 

*5 

June . , ...! 

333i 

66*65 

3 

•6 

i 1981 

49*1 

14 

1 *3 

150 

137*5 

\ mi 

42*4 

600 

120 1 li 

*25. 

July 

388^ 

77*65 4k 

*85 

2331 

58*3 

1 H 

' *31 

155 

1 38*7 

155 

31*0 

620 

124 1 If 

*44 

August (to 16th) 

200 

40 


... 

2331 

58*3 

\ 14 

*37 

155 

138*7 

233i 

46-6 

620 i 

124 li 

. *44. 

Sept, (to 16th)... _ 


... 

... 

... 

1071 

26*8 


: *06 

65 

1 16*25 

1074 

21*4 

260 1 

52' 1 f 

*19* 

Totals 


635*6 

... 

7*0 1 

1 - 

j 462*05 


i4*89 

... 

|337*6 

... 

420*9 

1 

1124*61 

4*4^V 

Duration of trial] 


289 days. 

1 

1 

319 days. 



1 , 

, - '? 

19 days. 
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Average amount of Feed per Read per Month. 

Gfoup 1 ... ... ... ... ... Silage 66*88 lb. 

Group 2 Silage 44*07 lb. 

Hay 32*19 lb. 

Group 3 ... ... ... ... ... Silage 40*13 lb. 

Maize 6*70 lb. 

The Cost for Twdve Months. 

Taking the cost of silage as £1 10s. per ton, of bay as £3 per ton, and 
of maize as 5s. 6d. per bushel, the following table shows the coat per 
head of feeding the sheep in each group over a period of twelve months : — 


Oroup. 

Average annual consumplaon per sheep. 

Cost. 

1 

Total Cost, 

1 

802 lb. silage.. 

! s. d. 

10 9 

s. d, 

10 9 

2 

528*9 ib. silage 

6 4 

} 1(5 10 

1 13 4 

3 

386*28 lb. hay 

481*59 lb, silage 

10 0 

6 0 


1,280*76 02 . maize = 14 bushel 

7 4 


In addition the following average amounts of lick estimated on a twelve 
months^ basis were consumed per sheep: — Group 1, 8,11 lb.; group 2, 
^.62 lb.; group 3, 5.05 lb. 

The Losses in Weight. 

The following table shows the losses in weight of the animals to shearing 
(8th August, 1929), and to the conclusion of the trial: — 
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Feed Consumed in Relation to Weight. 

In the following table the loss or gam m ajv eight at the end of each month 
is shown beside the average amount of feed consumed per day during the 
month. 


Feed Consumed per Head per Day and Monthly Losses or Grains m Weight. 


Month 

A\ira^e aiuouiit ot feed ( onsunied 

I)ei da\ poi '.heei» o.u h montli 

Lr>ss or i^din m weight of induidudi 
sheep to cud ot each month. 

(<10U1J. 

sii 1 j* 1 

Li( k 


M u7e 


No. 

jb 

lb. 

lb. 

07. 

lb. 

ib. 

11). 

\h. 

lb. 

JC12S. 

r 

1 

1 no 

•01 



-+ 2 


— 6 

— 5 

—15 

Novenihei 


2 

M3 

•0006 

•82 


— J 

2 

— 7 

+ S 

4 5 


i 

3 

1 07 

•013 

... 

]•! 

— 3 

~ii 

— 1 

4 2 

-i- 1 


r 

1 

2 003 

02 



_ 7 

— 7 

— 3 

— 8 

§425 

l)t*( 1 


2 

1-32 

Oil 

1 


- 1 



— 2 

2 

" 2 


1 

3 

1-30 

•()23 


2*37 

— 5 


— T) 

— 1 

4 5 














r 

! 

2 27 

■038 

... 


— 3 

^ 4 

— 8 

4 2 

—10 

Xuuin^ 

■1 

2 

1*302 

•027 

1 


— 3 

4- 2 

— 7 

•4- 3 

4 7 


1 

3 

1-38 

•010 


3*8 

— 2 

— 4 

— 2 

5 

— 4 


f 

1 

2-17 

*026 



— 2 

— 2 

— 5 

§— 2 

§— 6 

bVhjiniN 


2 

1-25 

•017 

1 

• •• 

32 

• •• 

2 

-- 18 

— 1 


1 

3 

1-39 

•003 

... 

1- 

— 2 

- 1 

— 5 

... 

— 8 


r 

1 

2-34. 

•042 



-- 3 

— 6 

- 1 

—12 

—11 

March 

i 

2 

1-46 

•027 

1 

• •• 

—11 

— - 2 

— 2 

— 4 

— 6 


L 

3 

1*44 

•008 


4 

^ 3 

— 1 

... 

4 2 

. 1 


f 

1 

2*06 

•016 



— 2 

c> 

— 1 


— 3 

April 


2 

1*28 

•Oil 

1 

... 

— 4 

— 1 

— 6 

+ 3 

4 6 


1 

3 

1*20 

•013 

... 

4 

-f 1 

4 J 

4 1 

4 f 

— 1 

1 

r 

1 

2*04 

•035 




— 4 

— 8 

— 7 

— 7 

May 

i 

2 

1*22 

•017 


• •• 

— *7 

— 1 

4- 1 

4 5 

4 3 


\ 

3 

1*24 

•016 

... 

4 

+ ^ 

— 1 

4 4 

4 3 

4 3 


f 

1 

2*22 

•02 






— 1 

— 4 

fhme 


2 

1*31 

•01 

l" 

... 

“ll 

— *2 

4*1 

— 3 

... 


1 

3 

X*41 

•008 

... 

4 

2 

1 — 3 

— 7 

— 6 

... 

urn 

f 

1 

2*5 

•027 




*— 2 

* — 7 

7i 

*+ li 

July ... 


2 

1*87 

•012 

l‘*‘25 


** » 

*— 21 

* 

♦— 14i 

3i 


1 

3 

1*5 

'Oil 

... 

4 

*_ 3 

n 

♦—16 

♦— 7| 

*— 9 


r 

1 

2*5 

) 

r ... 


t- 2i 

t- 3 

t--2 

t-2 

Died. 

Aufifust 

i 

2 

1*87 

[ Rain 

4 1*25 

• •• 


- 1 



-3i 


1 

3 

1*5 

) 

1... 

4 

1 

1 

— 71 

-*6J 

— 5 

— 3 


r 

1 


) 

r ... 






... 

Septetnber ... 


2 

l’*87 

>Rain 

41*25 

... 

... 

t 

14 1 




1 

3 

I 

1*5 

1 

) 

1... 

4 

t+ 4 


t— i 

t- 4 



Lot-sc-j and gamb, 30th June to 8th August. 11 Slaughtered. 

f Losnes to 36th August* (end of trial for group 1.) § Beplaced dudng trial, 

f" and gains, 31st August to idtU September (end of trial). 
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The Wool Aspect 

The leeee? of the sheep in f:he above trial were inspected by two pro- 
minent wool men on the 20th August, 1929, and as a control, a sample of 
the top line of the Trangie clip was procured; this was valued at 13Jd. pen* lb. 

The following is a summary of their remarks: — 

Lot Fed on Silage,— These fleeces were light, dry, tender, thin and wasty 
with no body. Two fl^eeees were cotted. The wool (on the market at that 
time) would be worth approximately 12Jd. per lb. The yield of this wool 
was 46 per cent. 

Lot Fed on Silage and Hay , — The fleeces were well nourished, attractive, 
soft and well-grown; medium in condition and sound except for one fleece 
(IsTo. 2,240), which showed slight tenderness. This was a more attractive 
wool than the control (the wool grown under paddock conditions), being, 
of course, more free of dust and lighter in condition, with less discoloura- 
tion due to yolk. Market value, 15d. per lb, ; yield, 60 per cent. 

Lot Fed on Silage and Maize , — These fleeces carried a little more con- 
dition than the previous ones, and were therefore not so bright and attrac- 
tive. There was, however, very little difference between them. The wool 
was practically all sound; market value, 14d.; yield, 48 per cent. It was 
suggested that the possibility of maize being the cause of the heavier condi- 
tion and consequent slight discolouration, might be further investigated. 

The following table shows the fleece weights and values per head and 
per group : — 


Wool Values Per Head. 


Group . 

( 

Sheep. 

1 

Fleece 

Weight. 

1 Price 
per lb. 

' Value. 

Average > 

’ Value 
per head. 


No. 

lb. 

pence. 

s. 

d. 


s. d. 

Oronp l—^Silage 

2,232 

7 

12i 

7 

34 




2,246 

9 

IH 

9 

44 




2,233 

7 

12J 

7 

3i 


1 8 4 


2,234 I 

m 

12i 

10 11 




2,235 

u 

12i 

6 

9 



Group 2— -Silage and hay ... 

2,237 


15 

10 


1 



2,238 

7 

16 

8 

9 

1 

1 10 74 


2,239 

Si 

15 

10 

7^ 

1 



2,240 

xo 

15 

12 

6 

J 


Ooup and maize 

2,241 

9 

14 

10 

f» 




2,242 

8 

14 

9 

4 




2,243 1 

9 

14 

10 

6 


^10 9 


2,244 

11 

14 

12 

10 



- 

'2,245 j 

9 

14 

10 

6 




The light fleece of ISTo, 2,238 (t lb.) spoilt the average of the silage and 
hay lot. 
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Health Notes. 

The health of the sheep in this trial was observed by the District Yeter- 
inary Officer (West). They were first inspected in January, 1929, when 
one of the sheep was found to be very ill. As it appeared that it would 
not live for another day, it was killed. The causes of sickness were held 
to be two, faulty assimilation and lack of nourishment, plus drain on the 
animal’s system from the well-developed foetuses, and internal parasitic 
infestation. 

Careful examination showed that in Group 1 (sileage alone) two sheep 
exhibited white skins, one pale pink skin, and one normal. In Group 2 
(silage and hay) all sheep appeared to be normal, and in Group 3, two 
showed pale skins and three were normal. The sheep on silage were 
then falling away and were cleaning up the silage very slowly. Shade was 
provided in all yards, good water was available, and the yards were kept clean. 

Faecal examination at Glenfield Yeter inary Research Station showed 
that Haemonchus coniortus, Osiertagia ostertargi, and Trichostrongylus 
extenuatus were present. Instructions were, therefore, given for the sheep 
to be drenched with copper sulphate and mustard. This was done on 13th 
February, 1929. At that time Group 2 (silage and hay) were in best con- 
dition, then Group 3 (silage and maize), and lastly Group 1. 

One of the ewes in Group 2 died in February from jaundice. 

The sheep were drenched again 28th February, 1929. 

In April, the sheep on silage, although losing condition gradually, were 
bright and showed fairly clear skins. The hay and silage group was still 
the best. Faecal examinations from individual groups showed that the 
worm infestation was least in Group 1, so that parasites could not be held 
responsible for the loss in condition. 

In June it was evident that the sheep in Group 1 (silage alone) were 
nearing the end of their endurance. The sheep on hay and silage were a 
little better than the silage and maize group. The consumption of salt wa.s 
increasing. 

In August it was decided to withdraw the silage alone group from the 
experiment. Faecal examinations at this time showed a far heavier infes- 
tation by worms in the silage alone group than in any other. 

Condition of Sheep at Conclusion of Trial. 

The sheep were shorn on Yth August, 1929, and the trial terminated on 
16th September (Lot 1 on 16th August). 

Lot 1 (silage only). — ^The sheep in this group were difficult to shear owing 
to the cotting of the fleeces. One sheep collapsed off shears, and had to 
be transported to the pen and rugged and nursed. All sheep in this group 
were iu very low condition and they were very weak at the conclusion of 
the trial ; one sheep died on the day of release. One sheep in this lot had died 
on Sth” December, 1928, and one was cast and killed on 15th January, 1^9. 

Lot 2 (silage and hay). — The condition of these sheep could be termed, 
at the conclusion of the trial, as that of forward stores. They mamtained 
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tbeir condition througliont tlie trial better than those in either of the other 
two lots. One ewe in this nronp was east on 8th January, 1920; thi- ewe 
died on 21st February. 

Lot 3 fsilage and maize). — At tlie conclusion tbe sheep in this lot could 
be described as in store condition, and not up to the condition of Lot 2. 

Comments on the Experiments. 

The experiments give some usefnl information in regard to the amountr 
ui teed required to maintain a sheep in a healthy condition. The quan- 
tities, and consequently the costs, however, are subject to variation accord- 
ing to the amount of feed which is available in the paddocks. 

The sheep in Groups 2 and 3 remained in good healthy condition 
throughout. Possibly, if the trial had been extended over an indefinite 
period they would ultimately have shown signs of suffering, hut apparently 
the feeds given will satisfactorily maintain a sheep during long period^ of 
drought. Those in Group 2 (receiving silage and hay) were, at the end 
of the trial, in better condition than those receiving silage and maize. 

The sheep in Group 1, which received silage alone, failed to thrive and 
lost condition quickly. It became apparent soon after the commencement 
of the trial that silage alone is unsuitable. At the end of the trial, the 
slieei) were in a very low condition and could not have been carried mucli 
longer. This, however, is not an indication that silage is unsuitable for 
sheep, as those in Group B {receiving silage and hay) remained in good 
condition. This is in accordance with our experience in feeding large 
numbers of sheep during drought. In conjunction with other feed, either 
hay or grain, silage is a suitable ration, but it must be fed in this way 
if good results are to be ’obtained. 


Ageicultural SodETiEs’ Shows. 


Sbcbbtaries are invited to forward for 
sliows; these should reach the Editor, 
Sydney, not later than the 15th of the 
thonid be notified at once. 


insertion in this list date^ of their forthcoming 
Department of Agriculture, Box 36a, G.P.O., 
month previous to is«iie. Alterations of dates 


Tranjjie (P. H. . 

Narrandera Sheep Show (J. D 
KewthI 

Cootamundra Sheep Show 
Yonuft Sheep Show (T. A. Tester) 
Peak Hill (W. E. L. Cnj«?h) 
nSlKanara(0. Christie) ... 
TuKamore <S, B. Cameron) 

Lake Carsrelliajo 

Trundle (W. P. Poire^it) 

Illabo 

Grenfell 

rondobnlin (J. M. Cooney) 
Wagga (F. H. Croaker) 
Gnnnedah 
Ungarie ... 

Galston (W. J. Fai*an) ... 

Junee (Q. W. Scrivener) 

West Wyalonjr 

MpTrumburrah ... 


Hfwqastle (P, Legoe) ... 


June 4. 
July 


Aug. 


15, 10. 
23, 24. 
30, 81. 

5,6. 
12, 13, 
13. 

19, 20. 

19, 20. 

20 . 

20, 27. 
26, 27. 
26,27, 

26. 27, 

27. 

.. 30. 

Sept. 2, 3. 
2, 3. 
2 , 8 . 


1930. 

Corowa (H. 2forton) 
Parkes^L. S. Seaborn) ... 

Boorowa 

Cowra 

Banuedman 

Bogan Gate (J. a^Beekett) 

Temora 

, Canowindra 

* Forbes (E. A. Ansten) ... 

I Barellan 

I Ardlethan 

I Qnandlalla 

Walbundrie (H. G. Collins) 

I! Hay (George C. HcCracken) 
ISTarrandera (J, U, Newth) 

Bribbaree 

Ariah Park 

Griffith 

Oootamundra 


Sepi, 


Oct 


1931. 


2 , 3 . 

2, 3. 

4, 5 . 
9, 10. 

10 . 

10 . 

16, 17. 
10, 17, 
10, 17, 
24. 

1 . 

1 . 

1. 

1 , 2 . 

7, 8. 

5. 

s. 

14, 15. 

21 , 22 , 


Feb. 17 to 21. 
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Birds and Animals Protection Act* 

A Synopsis op the Act. 

Under tlie runended Act, 'vvliieh was assented to on 17t1i April last, stoeic 
ins])eetors, and all field officers of the Department of Agriculture have been 
appointed as rangers. A synopsis of the principal Act as amended, more especi- 
ally as regards matters incidental to the duties of rangers, is printed hereunder. 

A protected bird or animal, as defined by the Act, includes the egg's, skin, 
feathers, or any other part. 

Sanctuaries. 

xApart from a number of sanctuaries already proclaimed, all land (in- 
cluding water) within a radius of 1 mile of any pidfiie school is a 
sanctuary for birds and animals, exclusive of the following species, viz. : — 
Sparrows, silver eyes, cormorants, crows, ravens, starlings, bul buls, 
rabbits, hares, dingoes, foxes, and dying foves. Complete protection is 
afforded to all birds and animals in the following sanctuaries, viz. : — Barrack 
Head, Brush Island, Hangar’s Lagoon, Deep Lagoon, Hawdon's Lagoon, 
Lake Illawarra, Jenolan, Wombeyan and Yarrangobilly Caves areas, and 
property of Waratah Golf Club, Ltd. 

Rangers. 

For purpose of enforcing the pi’ovisions of the Act, a ranger is empowered 
to exercise the authority of a constable, and may enter any land or premises, 
and examine, without hindrance, any nets, traps, &c., whiclt are being used 
in contravention of the Act. Any pei*son reasonably suspected to be 
offending against any of the provisions of the Act, and who refuses to give 
his real name or address, may be arrested — ^penalty not exceeding £5. Any 
person who assaults, resists, or encourages any other person to assault, &c., 
or who uses any abusive language to a ranger, renders himself liable to a 
penalty not exceeding £10. 

Offences. 

Any person who uses or carries for other than naval or military purposes 
a firearm having a greater length of barrel than 36 inches, or having a 
bore exceeding 10 gauge, or having more than two barrels, or being of a 
weight exceeding 16 lb. avoirdupois, is liable to a penalty not exceeding £20. 
Fireiirms must not be aflixed to any boat, 5re., or be other than those 'which, 
are habitually raised at arms’ length and fired from the shoulder without 
other support. 

Any person who aids, abets, counsels, or procures the commission of any 
offence also renders himself liable to the same penalty. 

Any person who, except during the period of an open season, takes or 
kills any protected bird or animal, or uses any gun, explosive, dog, net, or 
instrument or means whatsoever for the purpose of taking or killing any 
protected bird or animal, or who during an open season fails' to comply 
with any prescribed condition or restriction relating to the taking or killing 
of any protected bird or animal, or to the use of any gun, explosive, dog, 
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iietj or instrument or means whatsoever for the purpose of taking or killing- 
any protected bird or animal, shall, upon conviction, be liable to a penalty 
not exceeding £20. 

The minimum penalty for any offence under the Act or regulations is 
£1, and any ilrearms, nets, traps, or other instruments, or any dogs found 
in the possession of any person when the offence was committed, are liable 
to forfeiture and to be disposed of as the Court may direct. 

Poisoning. 

Any person who uses potassium or sodium cyanide, or a mixture of the 
two, for the destruction or attempted destruction of any bird or animal, 
whether protected or not, unless he may have secured an e^xemption, is liable 
to a penalty not exceeding £50, and also to imprisonment not exceeding six 
months. Any person who uses any other poison for the destruction or 
attempted destruction of any protected bird or animal is liable to a similar 
penalty. 

Open Seasons. 

The Minister may declare open seasons in respect of any protected bird 
or animal, and may also declare what birds and animals are unprotected, 
Notification of such is published in the Government Gazette, 


Unprotected Birds and Animals. 

Birds, — Sparrow, silver eye, cormorant, raven, pied crow shrike or black 
magpie, friar bird or leather head, yellow-throated friar bird, miner or 
soldier bird, white cockatoo, galah, lory or crimson rosella, rosella parrot, 
Blue Mountain parrot, eagle, snipe (except painted snipe), common star- 
red-whiskered bul bul, little black and gi’ey falcons, peregrine or black- 
cheeked falcon, grey goshawk, white goshawk, form of grey goshawk and 
Australian goshawk; pelicans in the police districts of Albury, Balranald, 
Cooma, Deniliquin, Gundagai, May, Hillston, Moama, Narrandera, Tumut, 
and Wagga Wagga. 

Animals, Babbit, hare, dingo, fox, flying fox, and paddymelon ; wombats 
in the pastures protection districts of Braidwood, Bombala, Cooma, Eden, 
Gouiburn, and parishes of Ooolah, Dalglish, and Mumbedah in the county of 
Napier. 


Season for Certain Protected Birds. 

Gill-birds— 15th April to 31st July. 

PeKeaas— 1st October to 28tb February in police districts of Bonrks 
and Windsor. 

Stubble Quail (only)~15th May to 16tb July. 

Wild Ducks (excluding blue-billed and musk duck) — 15tb February to 
30tb April 


Corella, king parrot, cockatoo parrot (quarrion), mallee parrot (Bar- 

red-winged lory (crimson wing) red- 
native ben, black moor 
j sparrow), chestnut-eared finch 

^redhead), and chestnut- 

breasted finch— -1st February to SOtb June. 
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Prospects for the Marketing of Australian 
Fruits Overseas* 

Digest op Eeport by Me. J. W. Blick. 


Since Ms return from a world tour of investigation into the fruit marketing 
metkods of, and the prospects of placing Australian fruits in, various countries, 
Mr. J. W. Blick, of the Producers’ Co-operative Distributing Co. Ltd., Sydney, 
has compiled a somewhat extensive report, setting forth his observations and 
experiences, and giving much useful information for the guidance of the intend- 
ing exporter. 

A\rhile each enquirer into marketing methods and requirements of countries 
abroad adds something new to our knowledge of the subject, all are equally 
emphatic that it only remains for our exporters to send out the very best, got 
up in a manner designed to meet the demands of importing countries, to ensure 
Australia obtaining a fair share of the overseas trade. Mr. Blick, a digest of 
whose report is printed hereunder, also found that a strong feeling on the 
question of trade within the Empire existed in all British countries. 


Markets for Citrus Fruits. 

Canada is a potential market for citrus, and substantial extension 
should also be possible in the East. To develop trade in those parts of the 
world, however, it is necessary that Californian methods and packages, 
including the continuous supply of large quantities of fruit under a com- 
mon brand, be adopted. These methods in packing and marketing oranges 
have practically set a standard all over the world, and Australian progress 
•^vill be simpler and extension more rapid if they are adopted than if we 
set up standards of our own and have to convince oversea traders that 
same, together with our fruit, are of equal if not better value than their 
purchases from IJ.S.A. 

In California the meticulous care with which the fruit is handled in 
the packing sheds with a view to obviating the possibility of the skin 
being in any way bruised is most striking. The same care is exercised in 
the picking, handling, and transfer of the fruit from the trees to the shed. 
Before being graded and sized, lemons are washed and brushed for ten 
minutes in soft soap and water at a temperature of 116 deg. Eah., and 
then immersed for five minutes in a bath of bluestone and water at a 
temperature of 110 deg. Oranges are treated by being first put over the 
brushes, and then for twelve minutes travelled through a bath of warm 
water impregnated with Wyandotte ’’ or “ Mermaid cleanser, the tem- 
perature of the solution being 110 deg. Fah. They are then sprayed with 
cold water and subsequently dried as they travel over rollers on their 
way to the grading tables. By a simple contrivance the word ^^Sunkisi;’^ 
is stamped on each orange or lemon entering the grader. Although this 
process is a simple one and involves no extra work on the part of any of 
the staff and but. a small outlay for the appliance, it has done a wonderful 
lot to popularise the “ Sunkist pack in all parts of the world, for the fruit 
•retains its identity through all trading transactions right into the hands 
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Tff the t'unsiiiiier. Coloured wraps are universally used; they improve the 
appearance of the fruit in the cases, while the attractive labels stand out 
boldly on the ends of the eases. 

The following' are the counts of oranges of different sizes packed in 
the Californian 1-1 -bushel case, which sized ease is most favoured: — )]J-inch, 
8(1; 3] -inch, 10<h 3|-ineh, 126; 3-inch, 150; 2®-inch, ITO; 2^-iiidi, 216; 
2i“ineh, 252; 2i-inch, 288; 24'inch, 312; 2J-inch, 344; and 2-^-inch, 392. 

There does not appear to be a market of any size for Navel oranges in 
Canada, although it appears likely that fair trade could be done witli 
Taleiieia late oranges. The most favourable times for the arrival of our 
citrus fruit in Canada would be when Californian supplies were light, 
that is, in October and November. Prices are at their highest then, and 
delivery in these months would fit in with the Australian Valencia season. 
The ocean trip to Vancouver takes three weeks, and cities as far east 
as Toronto and Iklontreal would only involve an additional seven to ten 
days rail journey. 

Outside Canada and the East there seems little hope, at the moment, 
of developing a profitable and permanent oversea trade in oranges, either 
Valencias or Navels. With its large population, close proximity, and 
regular and frequent transit, U.S.A. (particularly the north-west and 
middle states) offers a possible market, but under existing regulations 
our fruit is not allowed entry on account of the presence of fruit fly in 
this country. It was explained that large areas are free from friiit fly 
and there seems a possibility of having the embargo removed in respect 
of fruit from clean areas. In the United Kingdom and on the Continent* 
consignments arriving in October could be expected to sell to advantage, 
but production is increasing so rapidly in other parts of the world not so 
far removed from Europe (and consequently advantaged by cheaper freight 
rates) that agents, almost without exception, expressed the opinion that in 
two or three years at most the gap in supplies during October, which 
exists at present, would be completely bridged. 


In order that citrus growers may fully comprehend the position, the 
follcwing figures are quoted to indicate the restricted markets for citrus 
outside the boundaries of the Commonwealth. The export of oranges 
from Spain to Great Britain increased from 4,012,000 cwt. in 1920 to 
cwt. in 1926, and from 438,000 cwt. to 2,609,000 cwt. to France 
an the same period; in 1921 there was no export to Germany, but in 1926 
the quantity was 1,995,000 cwt. The area under citrus in Palestine in 
1924 was 5,900 acr^, but in 1928 it bad increased to 13,600 acres, and 
ej^rts to Gr^t Britain in that year amounted to 1,729,200 boxes. Imports 
of South African oranges to United Kingdom were 524,000 cwt. in 1927; 

1,096,000 ewt. in 1920, In iggg a trial shipment 
ot 200,000 boxes oi oranges was sent from Sonth America to United King- 
and as packing and transport are being improved and the area rapidly 
«^ed. this quantity eoaW be very materially increased, even at the 
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Apples. 

The English market still holds good prospects for Australian apples, 
but a particularly higii standard is demanded. The spreading of Aus- 
tralian shipments of apples to United Kingdom over a number of. ports 
rather than delivering them all at one centre appears to be a wise policy. 
Provincial values are very largely based on London values plus the cost 
of transportation. If the latter item can be lessened, the consignor 
receives a corresponding benefit. One difficulty often encountered is the 
fact that subsidiary markets can be more easily overloaded than a central 
one, and to obviate this difSculty and the possibility of loss, some com- 
petent authority should be on the spot to ascertain requirements before- 
hand, and deal accordingly with shipments as they arrive. 

Kew Zealand apples at present are winning a higher reputation than 
the Tasmanian product on the English market, because of their superior 
appearance, grading, and maturity. 

Last season Western Australia landed 20,000 cases of apples at Rotter- 
dam, which port receives a considerable proportion of the goods imported 
by central European countries. Yellow apples are most popular in 
Holland, and consequently Cleopatras found most favour, selling at 
20s. lOd. per case. Imports into Holland are subject to a duty of 8 per 
cent, on selling price. 

Australia is at a disadvantage concerning trade with Germany, not only 
in respect of apples, but all fruits. As an example, it is mentioned that 
the duty on Australian apples is 3s. per ease as against Is. on apples from 
U.S.A., South Africa, and other countries. 

Granny Smith apples from New South Wales give the fullest possible 
satisfaction and are regarded by traders in the Dutch East Indies as 
the best obtainable anywhere. They, however, place much importance on 
regularity of supply and the adoption by this country of a single brand 
under which Eastern traders could buy with confidence. This also applies 
to fruits other than apples. 


Grapes. 

Although grapes shipped to Yancouver last season showed on arrival 
a percentage of decay due to faulty handling, grading, and packing, con- 
signments forwarded for several years have, on the whole, been well 
received. It is only necessary for all fruit to be landed in perfect order 
for Ohanez to command increasing trade. Ohanez are not fit to pick till 
April, and as the demand slackens when, strawberries come on the 
Canadian market in June, only one shipment annually could be made. 
Trade between Australia and Canada, as between Australia and the 
Straits Settlements, is at present somewhat handicapped by hig^h freight 
rates. 

The 2-bushel cases used are approved of and preferred to the J-bushel 
cases. A case containing 25 lb. net weight is recommended as ideal; an 
official report regarding a brand carrying 28 lb. to the case stated that 
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tlie grapes showed sweating as a result of the pack ])eiTig loo tight. The 
fruit was also bruised as it was not sufficiently protected by the cork 
dust, and retailers reported that they received more saleable grapes out of 
the cases containing 25 lb. than they did out ol‘ those carrying 28 lb. Vviy 
cooling is considered unnecessary. 

lu Malaya, Java, and other Eastern centres gra])es arc iiopular, especi- 
ally among the Chinese who attribute to them some special medicinal 
value. The l-bushel case, with grapes packed in cork dust, moots in every 
way the requirements of the trade there. Ohanez from Victoria and 
Western Australia are, however, considered by many fruit people in the 
East to be of better quality than the Hew South Wales pack, the fruit 
being larger and more attractive in appearance. 

Trade with the United States is dependent upon the removal of the 
embargo on the importation of all fruits from Australia, hut agents stated 
that if our grapes were eventually admitted, liberal quantities would be 
distributed in the north-western and central-western States. The duty on 
grapes is 1 cent in U.S.A. and 2 cents in Canada. 

In view of the possibilities of increased trade, and of the ncfcessity 
for finding fresh outlets and of retaining those already found, it is impera- 
tive that the greatest possible care be exercised in the selection of the 
Hew South Wales fruit and the packing of same. Small fruit should, at 
all times, be discarded; bunches should be large so that, when hung up in 
shops they will appeal to the public; and faulty berries, no matter how 
slight the defect, should be carefully clipped ofi. The grapes should be 
allowed to mature before being harvested, but packed at such a stage that 
the stalk will not rapidly wither and die. Cork dust should not be tO(» 
coarse, and cases should all carry an attractive label on the end. Brands 
should not be numei-ous — ^the fewer the better — as traders prefer to stock 
only one brand, provided the contents are right. 

Pears and Stone Fruits. 

In the United Kingdom pears are a popular lino and have only to ba 
landed in good order to realise satisfactory prices over a period of years. 
Varieties popxilar are Winter Helis, Winter Cole, Gommicio, Josopliine dns 
Malines, PK.T., and W.B.O. Some agents recommend marketing our 
pears in trays, but the majority, especially in provincial markets, consider 
the half-bushel dump case a better package. 

In the East there is a limited demand for pears, peaches, plums, and 
cherries; greater for pears than the others, but in season traders like to 
stock some of these other lines to add variety to the supplies they have 1o 
ofer. 

Bananas. 

Many of the distributing agents for bananas in the United States have 
refrigerating machinery and plants controlling temperature and humidity, 
tod ethylene gas is, in some instances, used to colour the fruit. The 
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SAFEGUARDfcryomSTOCK 

Osmoad’s Animal Medicines 


The best after-calving and general drench for cows is undoubtedly 

“OSMOND’S RED DRAUGHT” 

PREPARES THE COW FOR CALVING AND WARDS 
OFF MILK FEVER. Quickly cures bad cleansing, impure 
milk, loss of cud, indigestion, Mawbound, Costiveness, and Low 
Condition. 

Sold in air-tight and damp-proof canisters. 

No. I, approximately 60 drenches, 63/- 

No. 2, approximately 30 drenches, 32/6 

SAVE THE COW PREVENT ABORTION 

with 

OSMOND’S 

ANTISEPTIC PESSARY. 

Remove the cleansing and disinfect the calf bed. For obstinate cases 
of bad cleansing, for preventing abortion, for cows turning from 
the bull, &c., always insert a Pessary. 

No cow should ever be allowed to calve without first inserting an 

Osmond’s Pessary. 

The safe and scientific way of saving the cow and avoiding after-calving 

troubles, 

NOTE. — Osmond’s Pessaries should always be used in conjunction 
with Osmond’s Red DraugrJit. 


OSMOND & SON (Australia), LTD. 

206-208 ST. JOHN’S ROAD. GLEBE. SYDNEY. 

Associated with OSMOND & SONS, LTD. 

Est. 1854. 

GREAT GRIMSBY, ENGLAND, 






Agi i( alilual Ouzeflt^ ol Jmn 1, iJKiO. 


GOVERNMENT LABOUR 
EXCHANGES 

All Classes of 

Farm and Station Workers available, 
including — 

Ploughman — Bushworkers 
Boundry Riders . 

Married Couples . 

Dairy Families . 

Hut Cooks and Bakers 

Boys and Youths for Farms 
and Stations 

Cheap Railway Concession Fares Advanced 
NO FEES CHARGED 


Wire or Write yoar Requirements : 


To MANAGER, 

132 George Street North, 
Circular Quay, 
Sydney 
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are imported in bundles, and in summer the trucks conveying 
the fruit inland are iced. At present U.S.A. draws her supplies of 
bananas from Central and South America, Oul>a, Jamaica, and Hawaii. 

To the Ihiited Jvingdoin and tlie Continent bananas are imported from 
the \Ve>t Indies, Canary Islands, and Trinidad in bunches wrapped singly 
and packed in straw in crates, and in this way they carry in excellent 
condition. 

Selling Methods. 

Export to the East should, it is considered, be confined to an f.o.b. or 
c.i.f. basis. The market is a restricted one, supplied principally from 
U.S.A. and Australia. All fruit obtained from the former country is 
supplied on order and under Letter of Credit at a definite price. llTew 
South Wales fruit is supplied under the same system, but a good deal 
from Western Australia is sent on consignment. European importers buy 
to cover or<lers obtained from native dealers; they point out that con- 
signment business, being indefinite, unsettles the trade. 

On the other hand, in the larger markets, such as in the United 
Kingdom, on the Continent and in Canada, where the population is 
entirely European, large business is only possible on a consignment basis. 
In Canada in particular it is recommended in preference to f.o.b. sales, 
because selling competition under the latter method has already forced 
grape prices down, and its continuance would still further reduce them. 
F.o.b, business will also restrict the quantity going forward, and for 
that reason make expansion of trade difficult. 

It is considered that the agency in Great Britain that gives the best 
service is the one that employs both the auction and the private treaty 
methods of selling. Those operating in this way are obviously in touch 
with a large section of small buyers, and the assistance of this class of 
trader is very heli)ful when it comes to dealing with lines of fruit that 
open up faulty and would bo sa<^rificed if auctioned. Agents so situated 
can witbdraw these lines, re-paek if necessary, and in that way obtain 
for llunr clients the maximum returns. 

Advertising. 

The imports of foodstuff into Great Britain are so immense that this 
market is competed for by all countries, with the result that a particularly 
high standard of presentation is demanded for successful marketing. 
There is also a very noticeable tendency for the development of national 
marketing, as contrasted with individual effort; specific examples of this 
are Australian butter under the Kangaroo’’ brand, and “Sunkist” 
oranges from California. The principle advantages of such schemes are 
the ])ossihility of advertising a single brand and the greater marfeetinig 
control that comes with the elimination of tmneeessany competition^' attd 
it seems unquestioned that this system of collective marketing 
to stay and will develop. , ' ' 
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In addition to advertising in tMs market, it is necessary to i'orinalate 
a scheme for bringing New South Wales fruits dircctiy nml(>r the notice, 
not only of dealers, hut of the consuming public in Orinadn, und the blast. 
Both in wholesale establishments and fruit shops, attractive posterB or 
advertisements featuring Anstralian fruits should l)0 displayed lo Htinniluto 
an inquiry and demand for our products. Granny Smith ap}dos arc un^ 
doubtedly popular in the East, and nothing could Ik*! tnort? clTcctivc f.hnii 
an attractive postei* or advertisement suitably displayed sltowing a brnuolt 
with several beautiful Granny Smith apples on it, mul tho say 

NEW SOUTH WALES CRANNY SMITHS 

The World's Best 

Our Ohanez grapes, pears, and citrus fruits could b(‘ l^rought pro- 
minently before the public in the same way, and in Canada an Atistralian 
flag and the words ^Tester Inter-Empire Trade by Eating AuHtrallui 
Emits” handsomely embossed on the placard and displayed in every shop 
in Canada stocking New South Wales grapes during the brief period of 
year that they are being offered, would stimulate sales. 


Infectious Diseases Eefoktbd in Apbil. 

The following outbreaks of the more important infectious discasoH \sim* 
reported during the month of April, 1930 — 


Anthrax 

Nil 

Blackleg * 

5 

Piroplasmosis (tick fever) 

Nil 

Pleuro-pneumonia contagiosa 

2 

Swine fever ... 

Nil 

Contagions pneumonia 

Nii: 


—Max HBNfRT, Chief Yeterinary Siirgo<m. 


Supplies of Angoba Rabbit Wool Far Kxgkkd Demanix 

Ih view of the interest that has been taken recently in the farming of fur* 
bearing rabbits, and of the varying reports as to the prospects in the industry, 
the advice received by the Queensland Minister of Agriculture and Stock 
in reply to a cable he sent to the Agent-General in London for the purpoBf% 
of asce^airung the true state of the market for rabbit wool is interesting. 
Accordmg to the cable, the supplies of Angora rabbit wool far exceed tne 
demand, and the average price for first-grade wool is about £1 Ss. per lb. 
The market for Chincmlla rabbit pelts is also much depressed, as prices for 
best winter only reach, 58, but average about 28., with heavy stocks on 
hand. ^ > ' 

Erom tie forego^g it wuld appear that caution ie neoeBsary before 
launching out m the maustry, at any rate on a large scale, . 
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Impoets and Exports op Fruit. 

The following table, compiled by the Government Statistician, shows the 
imports and exports of fruit — fresh, dried, and processed — during the quarter 
ended Jllst March, 1930 : — 


Dosoription. 

ItnporLS. 

Exports. 1 

Interstate, 




Cases. 

Cases. 

Fresh Fruit 

653,016 

76,704 

Tomatoes 

41,643 

pkgs. 

Melons 

doz. 

423 


493 

tons. 


9 9 • > « 

67 

cases. 


)9 • * . 

124 

bags. 


... 

47 


lb. 

lb. 

Canned Fruit .. 

•242,095 

196 

Dried Fruits — 



Unspecified ... 

2,247 

37,364 

Currants 

2,660 

112 

Raisins 

3,402 

56 

Apricots 

392 

• M 

Apples 

504 


Peaches 

3,668 


Pears 

280 

... 

Prunes 

1,848 

1 

i 

1 

5,740 


Desoription. j 

Oversea, 
Fresh Fruits— 
Apples 
Bananas 
Lemons 
Oranges 
Grape Fruit ... 

Pears 

Pineapples . . . 

Other 

Dried Fruits — 
Apples, Pears, 
Peaches, etc. 
Apples ...j 
Apricots ...I 
Currants . . I 
S’igs I 


Peaches 

Prunes 

Kaisins— 

Sultanas... 
Lexias ... 
Other 

Dates 

Other 

Prosemd in liquid — 
Apricots ... 
Peaches 
Pears 

Pineapples... 

Raspberries 

Other 


Country of Orig-in. 

Imports. 

BJxports. 


Centals. 

Centals. 


... 

5,278 


8,231 


6,231 

369 


2,231 

721 

899 




... 

1,675 


... 

549 


1,322 

2,181 


Ih. 

lb. 

U.S.A 

9,500 


^ . . 

499 


• •• 

5,774 

Greece 

22 

21,347 

Asia Minor 

5,221 

Greece 

1,913 


Turkey 

5,196 

... 

U.K 

84 

*•• 

U.S.A 

1,742 



••• 

*132 

U.^A 

48 

3,874 



25,347 


Hill 

114 



1,888 

Egypt 

153 

12,410 

Mesopotamia ... 

2,487,088 

... 

China 

1,823 

2,222 

U.S.A 

6 


**• 

110,529 

i 

... 

354,621 


... ! 

5,927 


... i 

559 



109 199 


Galloug. 

20,166 


11,292 



The Value oe Feeding Standards. 

Feeding standards must be regarded as general guides, and small departures 
from them need eause no worry, especially when the ration can only be 
precisely adjusted by the purchase of expensive foods. Errors, of course, 
do not add, but tend to balance; nevertheless it is only an optimist who can. 
expect them to neutralise themselves exactly, and with so many approxima- 
tions as must necessarily be introduced in rationing, the final result can 
never be absolutely reliable. — G, Sanders, in the Journal of the 
of AgrimUure.Bnglmi, 
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Orchard Notes* 

June, 

C. G. SAVAGE and R. J. BENTON. 

Marketing Citrus Fruits. 

Most varieties of citrus fruits will now be lualuriiii^'. lu order that l*n\ors 
may be attracted and the best returns realised, the product iinist !>i' pre- 
sented in a well-prepared form. 

First, picking must be carefully done, proierabJy with cli]ipers. 1\vo 
cuts are recommended — the first to remove the orange with a <wig“ jifiiHhrd 
and the second to remove the twig at the calyx of the liniiL 'I hough one 
cut may be faster, too many xiortions of stem remain, which injure the 
rind of adjoining fruit in the picking bag. Specially- made pii'kiug hags 
are necessary for reducing the possibility of injury and for (‘<*(*U(uny in 
efiort and time. 

After careful sizing the fnxit .should be packed lionestly and firmly in 
the eases. Allowance for shrinkage is necessary; as the fruit may be some 
time en route to the purchaser, a full or high pa(ik is }>ref(wabh\ The. 
maximum number of fruits should be packed in a case — not tlu* least 
number required to fill it. A chart on the packing of (dlrus fruits is 
available free on application to the Department, Box J16 a, G.P.O., Sy<hu*,v. 

While some growers, by their location, may with advantage market their 
fruit within a very limited period at a particular time of the season, the 
great majority of growers are compelled to extend their luirvesting peiM<id. 
Regular consignments throughout the season are strongly reeommemled. 
Continuity of supply of a regular brand is most helpful in establishing 
a trade connection. 

Intermediate Crop Oranges. 

Owing to the irregular setting of main crop oranges in coastal localitif^s, 
3* may be found during the next month or two that fruit is sotting as kv 
result of trees blossoming during the December to early Mart'h p«'‘rtod. 
Such fruit will be of no value and should be removed from the trees 
when opportunities permit. 

Fruit setting as a result of later than mid-March blooming may be of 
value, but crops from intermediate blossoming, wlrich it is imiHHsilde ni 
times to prevent setting, are undesirable. 

\ Handling the Lemons and Grapefruit* 

WhB^ the main crop of lemons is not a large one, rates will probably 
be low ^ring the winter, inducing many to hold for j>eel and juice 
requirements by manufacturers in the early spring. The greatest propor- 
tion of lemons is sold when freshly picked, but it is believed that it woukT 
be of advantage to the industry if the public could be induced to use 
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(Mired Icmhous tliaii has been the custom to date. The lemon is mainly 
nettled for its juice (content, and in the fresh state is not comparable with 
lh(^ (Mired Irnil. Fruit most suitable for curing' is of silvery^' or green 
colour and sliould b<‘ clipped 'when a diameter oi: about indies is 
aijnimjd. Such fruit, storinl in pa]K‘r-lined boxes in a shcnl, sliould Iiold 
in ''Xi'idlcmt condition np to a period of tln‘(5e months at this time of the 
year. 

Pi<*kings ol fruit sliould be made about every six w^eeks — as size is 
attained. 

((rapedruit may be (Mired in a similar maimer to lemons, and am? thereby 
marketable later in the season and in a better condition than if allowed to 
remain too long nnpiriked. Picking shoidd be done when the fruit reaches 
an even, pale-yellow colour. 

Frost Protection. 

Though the methods adopted in other countries are not practicahle here, 
imr are they as often required, still occasional locations and ernditions 
occur in which some loss may result from frost injury. Where soils are dry 
and good crops are being* borne, and heavy frosts are expected, the laud 
should be well broken up to absorb any rain which may fall and to destroy 
any weeds which may be extracting the last of the moisture present. If a 
water supply is available an irrigation should be given. Further protec*- 
tion will be aiforded by reducing the crop as early as possible, x>icking 
the outside or exposed fruit first. 

Deciduous Trees. 

The earlier deciduous fruit trees are planted now, the better their chance 
of becoming ciuiekly established. Their root development is active months 
before the upper portion shows any -sign of leaf formation. Roots should 
be carefully inspected for freedom of gall-like growths, pruned with care 
to remove any damaged roots, and the trees planted at about the same 
depth as when growing in the nursery, as is indicated by the lighter colour 
of the t)ortion beneath ground level. 

The pruning of decidtums trees must he continued without delay, as tlu^ 
time for spraying and early summer cultivation to commence is rapidly 
approaching. Where powdery mildew is in evidence on apple trees,, 
affected twigs should he removed. 

Preparing Land for Bananas. 

Mr* H. W. Eastwood, Fruit Instructor, Byron Bay, reminds growers of 
bananas that though planting operations will not commence till springy 
growers who have not yet made a beginning with the preparation of land 
for planting, should do so without further delay. 

Virgin country should be chosen if procurable, as it is the most suitable' 
for the growing of this fruit. The felling of the timber is done during 
May, June, and July* It is of advantage to fell scrub timber 
at least three months before burning if possible, and, as fpr^t timbers 
take longer to dry and do not burn as well as the formerj^ they ;,fh^til(S 
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be down for a longer period if a good burn is to be obtained. Lantana 
does not require sucb a lengthy period to dry out, and from six to eight 
weeks is sufficient. 

A good burn is dependent upon good felling nnd Ibo finie allowed for 
the logs to dry out, as well as on local weather conditions and winds at 
the time of firing. Threatening weather as the planting season nfii)roaebea 
encourages planters to put the fire stick in to save the possihilities of pro- 
longed delay, and in many cases the firing is premature, and a pooi’ burn is 
the result. This means extra work in logging up and subsequent building 
of small fires to get rid of the partiaUy-burnt logs. 

Bisks have to be taken when firing, but, provided the planting season is 
not drawing to a close, it is better to err on the safe side and seexire a 
good burn than put up with obstructions and inconveniences in working 
the plantation. 

The felling of the timber is usually let by contract. The grower should 
insist on getting a thorough fall and so ensure that there are no standing 
trees which may be uprooted or the heads broken off after tbo plantation 
is established, with the likelihood of serious damage not only to his plan- 
tation but also to his neighbours. 

Where grassland is chosen, it should be ploughed this month and 
worked at intervals in such a way as to destroy all the grass and roots; 
then allowed to remain till the approach of spring when another plough- 
ing should he given, followed by the necessary cultivation to get the.l^^J^di 
into good tilth before planting. 

The foregoing preparation for grassland is the minimTim which can be 
expected to give anything like satisfactory results, and a well-planned 
scheme over a longer period would be much more beneficial. 

Land which has been under grass* for years loses a good deni of its 
fertility and is depleted particularly in organic matter. Determined 
attempts should he made to restore this loss to the soil before planting 
bananas, as it is mtich more difficult to do so afterwards. The best way 
this can be accomplished is by cultivation and green manuring (incor- 
porating in the soil undeeomposed plant material with the object of 
increasing the fertility), though this involves waiting a further twelve 
months before planting the bananas. Leguminous plants arc more valu- 
able than non-leguminoxis ones for this purpose because of the increased 
amounts of nitrogen they fix in the soil through the nodules on their 
roots, thereby increasing the nitrogen content of the soil , The ahovc- 
^ound portions of the plants, when turned under, also add nitrogen, 
besides organic matter, which is extremely valuable to most of the Worth 
Const soils, as they are deficient in this material 

To begin this longer preparation the land should be ploughed in June 
^d prepared for the planting of a suitable summer leguminous crop about 
October. Suitable legumes are cowpeas, velvet beans, rice beans, or 
Jerusalem pe^ and Mauritius beans. As bulk of green material is the 
object with this crop, it should he assisted by chemical manures applied 
at sowing time. When the green manure crop has reached the stage of 
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inaxmmm .a,Towtli it slionld be ploughed under. The land should then be 
Fa flowed during the autumn and winter with an occasional working to 
kiH’p it tree of weeds and in good condition. 

B<ifor(‘ [)]auliug })ananas in the spring, by which time the* green manure 
crop will have deemmposod, the land should be ploughed again and finally 
prepar(‘d for planting. 


Tubercle-free Herds. 

Of the herds which have been tested for tuberculosis by Government 
Veterinary Officers, or approved veterinary surgeons, in accordance with the 
requirements of the scheme of certifying tubercle-free herds, the following 
have been declared “tubercle-free,” and, unless otherwise declared, this 
certification remains in force until the date shown in respect of each herd : — 

Expiry (iat« 
of this 


Owner and Address. 


Benartment ol Bducatlon, Goslord Farm Homes 

Masonic School, Banlkham Hlila . . . 

F. W. Hopley, Loeton 

J. F. Ohaffey, Glen Innes (Ayrshlies) 

P. ubrihien, Oorrldgeree, Bega 

B. P, Perry, Nundorah, Parl^ille (Guernseys) 

Sacred Heart Convent, Bowra! ... 

A. Shaw, Barrington (Hllklrig Shorthorns) 

St. Patrick’s College, Goulburn 

Walter Burke, Bellefalre Stud Farm, Appln (Jerseys) ... 

Mittagong Farm Homes, Mlttagong 

H. W. Burton Bradley, Sherwood Farm, Moorland (Jerseys) 

James MoCormlck, Tnmut 

Walaroi College, Orange 

Elverstone Meat Co., Hlverstone Meat Works, Riverstone 

J. L. W . Barton, Wallerawang 

Blessed Chanel’s Seminary, Mlttagong 

H, A, Corderoy, Wyuua Park, Comboyne 

Glen Innes Experiment Farm (Ayrshires) 

S. G. Wlnkley, Dorrigo 

J, Bavles, Puen Buen, Scone (Jerseys) 

Department of Education, Brush Farm, Eastwood 
Dunaoy Department, Oallan Park Mental Hospital 

Bathurst Experiment Farm (Jerseys) 

Lunacy Department, Morisset Mental Hospital 

Parbery, 0. J., Allawah, Bega 

Wagga Experiment Farm (Jerseys) 

Kinross Bros. , Mlnnamurra, Xnverell (Guernseys) 

Kew England Girls* Grammar School, Armldale 
Lunacy Department, Parramatta Mental Hospital 

Miss Brennan, Arrankamp, Bowral 

Department of Education, Tanco Agricultural High School 

G. A. Parrish, Jerseyland, Berry 

Lunacy Department, Kenmore Mental Hospital 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College (Jerseys) 

3t. Joseph’s Girls’ Orphanage, Kenmore 

St* Michael’s Kovltlate, Goulburn ... 

Kyong School, Moss Vale 

St. Joseph's Convent, Reynold-street, Goulburn 

8t. John’s Boys Orphanage, Goulbum 

Marion Hill Convent of Mercy, Goulburn 

Cowra Experiment Farm 

Riverlna Welfare Farm, Yaneo 

Wilkins, James, JerseyvlUe, Muswellbrook 
Tudor House School, Moss Vale ... 

H. F. White, Bald Blair, GUyra 

Grafton Experiment Farm (Ayrshires) 

Department of Education, Hurlstone Agricultural High School 
Kavua Ltd., Grose Wold, via Richmond (Jerseys) 

AustroHatt Misslonarv College, Oooranbong 
McQuillan, J. P., Bethungra Hotel, Bethungra 


Humber 

tested. 


OArtiheation. 


87 

24 

May, 

1930 

27 

24 

*> 

1980 

29 

29 

»* 

1980 

56 

29 

•t 
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-Max Hbkbt, Ghirf Yeterinaiy SaigeoB. 
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Potdtfy Notes* 

June. 


B/ HADLINGTON, Poultry Expert, 

On all commercial poultry farms a start should be iiuidc with 
operations at the beginning of this month. Whether light or heavy breeds 
are being kept makes no difierence as to the wisdom of early iiaiidiing. 
It is true that most of the early pullets,, light breeds in partituilar, will 
fall into a partial moult during the autumn, but what is lost dtiritig the 
moulting period is compensated for by the number of eggs laid before the 
pullets moult, and the enhanced prices obtained for the market cockerels ; 
also by the fact that the early birds can safely he used for breeders by the 
following June. Another important point is that these birds lay larger 
eggs from the commencement of laying than those hatched late in the season. 

Care of the Breeding Stock. 

One of the chief considerations during the breeding season is to keep the 
breeding stock in good condition, and it is only by so doing that the best 
results can be expected. This is where keen powers of observation are neces- 
sary— to see immediately when anything is amiss with the birds, instead 
of allowing ailments to become very pronounced before they are detectedt 
which may mean that afected birds would he useless for the remainder of 
the season. To the quick observer a bird’s comb becoming dark in colour, 
a slight listlessness in the appearance of a bird, and a disiiiclinatioti for food, 
are signs of impaired health, and frequently a timely dose of Bpsom salts 
given by taking a teaspoonful of salts, damping them so that they will hold 
together until placed in the bird’s mouth, will save further complicationH. 

A frequent occurrence is that the male struts about at feeding time calling 
to the hens while they eat up the food, and consequently he becomoH poor 
in condition. The best means of guarding against this trouble is to give 
the male bird a feed of whole maize by himself at midday. This can be 
by shutting the hens in the house and feeding the male in the yard. At first 
a little difficulty may be experienced in separating him from the heim, but the 
birds soon become accustomed to the practice and are quite easy to manipulate 
after a week or so. The trouble entailed in feeding all male birds at midday 
whether there appears any necessity or not, would be amply repaid in the 
improved hatching results obtained. 

Feeding. 

Care should be taken that the ration fed to all the breeders does not contain 
a high percentage of concentrates, as this is often the cause of poor hatches. 
It is a safe plan to use not more than 5 per cent, of meat meal or other con- 
centrates equally high in protein, for the breeding stocky and It wo^ be 
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advantageous to add about 2 per cent, of bone meal in place of I per cent, 
of meat meal for breeding birds — making 4 per cent, meat meal and 2 per 
cent, bone meal. 

Look for Vermin. 

Periodical examinations should be made of the male Thirds to see that the j 
are not infested with vermin, which often results in a high percentage of 
infertile eggs, or ‘‘ dead in the shell chickens. A simple means of ridding 
the birds of body lice is to paint a thin line of commercial nicotine sulphate 
(40 per cent.) along the perches shortly before the birds go to roost. Care 
is necessary not to apply the solution too liberally or to spill any where the 
birds may pick it up, because it is highly poisonous. A sure indication of a 
heavy infestation by body lice is a broken condition of the feathers around 
the thighs and abdomen of the birds, or a redness of the skin of the abdomen, 
particularly at the base of the tail, which is a favourite location for body Hce. 

Various other methods of eradicating these parasites, such as dusting 
flowers of sulphur thoroughly through the feathers of the birds, placing a few 
pinches of sodium fluoride on different parts of the body, or dusting with 
insecticides, will be found effective. 

Infestation of the houses by red mites is sometimes a cause of poor results 
during the breeding season, but it is usually not until later in the season 
that this pest is likely to become troublesome, as the mites are more or less 
dormant during the cold weather. It is as well, however, to be on the lookout 
for these parasites, which, if present, will be found underneath the perches, 
or in the crevices of the walls around the perches. If action is taken as 
soon as the mites make their appearance on the perches by painting with 
crude petroleum, kerosene emulsion or residual oil, or even waste oil from 
a motor car engine, they can be kept in check, but if they spread to the 
walls and floors of the houses it becomes necessary to spray the houses two 
or three times at intervals of a couple of days with some good spraying 
solution, About the cheapest and most effective spray is kerosene emulsion, 
which is made as follows : — Dissolve | lb. soft soap in 1 gallon of boiling 
water, then add slowly 1 gallon of kerosene, stirring the mixture thoroughly 
all the- time and for a few minutes after the oil has been added. This is the 
** stock ** whicli should be added to 9 gallons of soft water, when it is ready 
for use. The mixture should be stirred frequently when being used. A fine 
flat spray is the best to use for penetrating all the crevices without undue waste ; 
the type of noisrie which throws a round spray is not suitable for the purpose. 

Another effective spraying solution is red oil which should be used at the 
rate of one part to twenty parts of water, btit this is more expensive than 
kerosene emulsion. 

Long Spars. 

A matter which is often overlooked when breeding birds are being selected 
is the spurs of the male birds, and frequently cocks two years old and over 
are seen in the pens with spurs over 2 inches long. In such cases it is a simple, 
matter to cut off the spurs by using a fine-toothed saw. A hack satr 
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stiitable, but any other sort with small teeth can be used. In performing the 
operation an assistant should hold the bird’s legs firmly, proferaWy on a hoK, 
in such a position that the sawing can be done readily wit hout injury to the 
legs or feet of the bird. The person using the saw should si, and beliind the 
bird and hold the spur with one hand while sawing. The spurs should not he 
cut too close to the legs, for this causes excessive bku^ding; in most, eas<'s it 
about I inch is left, very little bleeding will occur, and any that does can ho 
easily stopped by applying a hot iron to sear the cut suri‘a<!cs. Rven 
younger birds which have sharp spurs should have the points triintned, 
but the cutting should not be as close as for older birds. 

Size of Egg$, 

In selecting eggs for the incubators it should be made a hard and fa„st 
rule not to include any that are less than 2 oz. in weight. There is always a 
strong temptation early in the season to use a percentage of eggs which are 
not up to the desired weight, in order to fill up the incubators quickly. This 
tends to perpetuate the small egg trouble, because in many cases tiui (‘arly« 
hatched birds are used for breeders the following season, and it is not possible 
to discriminate between those hatched from large or small eggs; as a cousi- 
quence birds which may have an inherent tendency to produce small eggs ar«‘ 
probably used. It is only by care in this direction, selecting breeding 
stock of good physique, and rearing the chickens under the best conditions 
to secure good development, that the small egg difficulty will be overcome, 

Keeping Eggs for Incubation. 

Poultry-farmers with only a small flock often find it difficult to fill up aii 
incubator early in the season without the eggs becoming somewhat stale, 
but rather than wait for sufficient eggs to fill the incubator it would be better 
only partly to fill the machine with eggs not more tlian a week old, becatise 
the longer the eggs are kept over that age the less is the chance of a Hucoensful 
hatch. If, however, eggs have to be kept longer than a w<».ok, they slioulil 
be placed in a box, covered in bran and turned once or twice daily. I£ tlie < ‘ggh 
are so packed that they will not move about in the box, the turning can be 
done by turning the box over. Eggs being kept for incubation even for a few 
days should be covered over or kept in boxes with Ms on to prevent iHiduc 
evaporation, and also later in the season to protect them from the changt-iH 
of temperature—from frosty nights to very warm days. The room in which 
eggs are stored should he as even in temperature as possible, airy, and yet 
not draughty, and be free from strong odours. These matters all tend to 
make a difference in the hatching results, yet on many farms no consideratioit 
appears to be given to them. 


The funetira of rouffhage— the coarser foodstufie-in the ratioa is to form 
the bulk of food, distend the digestive tract, increase peristalsis, and saiattfy ■ 
the appetite of the animal. , , . 
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Mallee Farming* 


E* S. CLAYTON* H.IXA., Senior Experimentalist. 


Up to the i)re??eiit more attention lias been paid to the dovolopinent of 
mallee areas in South Australia and Victoria than in New South Wales. 
It is only in comparatively recent years that such country has been utir)S{3d 
for -wheat production in this State, but already the results have justified the 
venture, 'and wheat is now being successfully produced on this class of 
country. 


The main areas which up to the present have been brought under produc- 
tion in New South Wales are situated in the vicinity of Wyalong, and 
along tlio Eankins Springs, Lake Cargelligo and ITillston lines. Develoi> 
mental -work has also been commenced on the Benanco and Balranald areas. 
The accompanying' map shows the whole of the mallee areas (shaded light 
blue) in the State. 

Recently an investigation was undertaken with the object of inquiring 
into all the aspects of mallee farming in Victoria, South Australia and 
Western Australia, for the purpose of applying the information to the 
development of new mallee areas in New South Wales, particularly the 
Eoto-Euabalong area of 800',000 acres. It was thought that in this way ib 
would be possible to avoid mistakes that had been made in setilinig other 
mallee areas and place the investigator in a much better position to make 
definite recommendations regarding the development of the mallee in Now- 
South Wales, 

The scope of the investigation was extremely wide, but the time available 
was comparatively limited. Therefore it was necessary to eon&ic the work 
to the most important plianes of mallee farming and those that -would be of 
most practical use to the State of New South Wales. In addition to dis- 
cussing the 'Departmental opinions regarding many of the phases and 
problems in other States, a special effort was made to obtain the views and 
inquire into the methods of as many private farmers as possible — ihe 
methods of the backward and unsuc(*csaful as well as the 8u<?cessful men* 
The opinions of local business men and bankers (so far as their activities 
affected the farmer) were also considered, esperdally in the newer isettled 
districts. 


Practically every phase of wheat production in dry areas was inquired into 
in the course of this investigation, and it has therefore been thought acltk- 
^^^able to take advantage of the opportunity to discuss the subject in detail 
^ section of this article, not only setting out the results, of our 
in New Bquth Wales in this direction, but, also embodying ihfe . 
Poultry '^ of Observation, inquiry and information obtained in the other Statj^ 
How Sma;, * 
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The Mallee Timber. 

The term mallee is applied to parti eulai’ types of sttinio^f i‘Uca]ypts of 
peculiar habit of growth. Typical malice eousists of stunted irtH*s 
in clumps, four or more stems coming from the same clump of roeds. As a 
rule the smaller the diameter of the trees the greater Iho number occurring 
in the same clump. In the case of fine whipstiek malice tcu to (Avonty stems 
may grow from the one base, while in large bull mallee there may be only 
two or three in the group. The timber generally occurs in those cluuipvS, htit 
interspersed between them may be found single specimens of iroiihnrk, 
stunted pines, and other timbers, also porcupine bush, &c, 

Mallee country usually presents an infertile drought-stricken appoa ramie. 
The trees afford very little shade, considering the amount of foliage th<‘y 
carry. In the natural state practically no grass grows in the mallee, and on 
the lighter types of soils no permanent streams are found, due to the fact 
that the country absorbs water so rapidly. The fact that the malice areas in 
their natural state are without grass or water provides sufficient explanation 
for their avoidance by early settlers, who, of course, greatly preferred thc' 
open-timbered country, which was more pleasing, more fertile, better grassed 
and watered, and easier to handle. It has been found in all States, however, 
that, in spite of the unpromising and even forbidding appearance of virgin 
mallee country, it is capable of producing excellent crops of wheat, while 
after being cropped for a few years quite a satisfactory pastui*e d(Wotops, 
which improves it wonderfully from a grazing point of view. 

Types of Mallee. 

Different types of mallee are to be found in New South Wales; eacli tyj»e 
is usually associated with a certain type of soil, but there is much over- 
lapping of types. As a rule, however, the taller and larger* diametered 
mallee is found on the heavier and more fertile types of soil, while the 
light and sparse mallee usually grows on lighter soils. The following 
general types of mallee occur: — 

Bull Mallee ^ — This is one of the tallest and stoutest malloes. It untuilly 
grows in dumps of three or four trees, but grows to good height— sometirncs 
20 <eet or more. The trees are usually 6 inches or more in diameter, and 
are therefore very hard to deal with. This type of mallee generally 
a considerable amount of axe work in nicking the trees before they am be 
successfully rolled. It often occurs on fairly heavy and fertile coimtry, 
which makes very good wheat land. Land carrying this class of Is 

generally considered excellent wheat country . 

Whip$Hch-->T‘his variety of mallee occurs on a wide range of soils; 
usually, however, it will be found that on the lighter soils it will only grow 
to a height of about 8 to 10 feet and be roughly 1 or 2 inches in dinmet(}i% 
while in the heavier and more fertile soils it will grow taller and stouter, In 
Tictoria the term whipstiek is applied to shorter mallee of the same ty|)e. 
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Fine whipstick iiiallee is usually cuiisidored fairly easy to roll and liaiiclle. 
It is generally on good wheat country. 

Spar 2[alhc. — Occurs occasionally, and is often found intersxicrsed in 
other types of malice. It consists of sing'le trees about (i or 7 inches or 
more in diameter and from 12 to 20 feet or more in height. It is 
not considered objectionable, and can be easily liandled on a(?oount of 
the stumps being single, and therefore not too bulky. When very thick 
it may need some nicking. The soil is usually excellent where this is 
found. 

Broomhiisli . — This consists of a number of fine-stemmed, narrow-leaved 
bushes coming from the same root eluinp. It does not grow to any great 
height, and is usually about 4 or 6 feet high. It occurs on different types of 
soil. In some districts it will 
be foimd on good soil while in. 
oth(‘rs it occurs on poor gravelly 
soils. It is not a reliable in- 
dication as to the quality of the 
soil. It is easy enough to roll, 
but it suckers very freely. It 
nc‘ed,s a few good stubble burns 
to subdue it. In, this class of 
country a disc plough docs good 
work, and if set at the correct 
angle will cut most of the bushes 
out satisfactorily after the first 
burn. This scrub contains no 
large stums (unless mixed with 
other ni'illee). 

Bhie Mallee.— This type grows 
a little taller than broombrush, 
and is easily recognisable by the 
distinctiv<3 bluish colour of the 
foliage. It is the malleenowso 
exttsnsivcdy used for the cxtrac- 
tio3i of eucalyptus. It generally 
.occurs scattered through broom- 
brush or other mallee, but may occur by itsedf. It som<^times occurs on 
inferior soil, but may also be found on good co^intry. 



Bull Mallee. 


Showing a typical dump of bull malleo. U’his 
timber usually grows on heavy soil, wh!<‘h is 
generally considered to be gooil eat, country. 


The Soils of the Roto-Euabalong Mallee Area. 

The mallee soils of New South Wales compmre most favoxxrably with those 
of the Victorian and South Australian mallee areas. Not only are they 
slightly better in quality, but they are also more uniform, ■#hile there is att, 

c ’ ' ' 
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absence of the objeetionabJe sandhills found in oIIut Stales, In urdnr tiud 
a comparison might be made between the soils of the different Stales, 
following analyses and graphs are giTem (See ]){igcs 4Sn to 488.) 

With the exception of sample No, 0 (bce fable, page the azni 

subsoils of the Hoto area fall into a group winch i> c4(M-ly akin in fh- 



Broom bush llrUUee. 

IMS typo grows on u wUio ranuu 
of soils. 



mallee soils uf \ ictoria and South Au'^truliti so fur as llu* iueehaiiii t! 
analysis is coneeined. In most instaiioe^ the subsoils arc reasonably nden 
tive. 

The chloride content is also satisfactorily low, Tiu^ rcatdliUis vuf*h.'<l 
considerably, ■soil Jfo. i beinK pnrticiTlarly acid and HUgw-.-l iim a |iasf 
history of \Tetter climatic conditions. 
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The natiye vegetation and other special features associated with the 
various samples are as follows: — 

Sample 1. — This sample was taken from a site Hi miles from Euahalong, 
across the railway line on the north-west track; timber, large mallee (be- 
tween whipstick and bull), with some spinifex; soil bright red; good country; 
surface about B or 9 inches deep, with fairly retentive subsoil. 

Sample 2. — Sample taken near Round Hill on a slight rise- The soil is 
somewhat sandy; timber whipstick mallee, pine and spinifex; surface soil 
light in texture, deep red colour, 15 inches deep, then a heavier subsoil, 
which, although more compacted and lighter in colour, is still rather light 
in texture. This is one of the nearest approaches to a sand rise, but the 
soil is quite satisfactory. It is not steep, actually being a gentle undulating 
rise. 

Sample 3. — Taken near the bore at Matakana; timber, small to medium 
whipstick, spinifex, and some boomi ; a nice red loam of light texture, good 
colour, 12 inches deep, then a thin layer of lighter coloured subsoil which is 
a little more compacted than the surface, then coming on to a good dark 
red subsoil which should be fairly retentive. 

Sample 4. — Taken 3 ruile west of Matakana and 400 yards east of a level 
crossing (with cattle pits) on the main road on the south side of the railway 
line. Timber, boomi, whipstick, and spinifex; a nice textured red loam 2 
feet or more deep and then morging into a heavier subsoil. 

Sample 5. — Taken 4 miles on the road from Matakana to Roto on the 
north side of the railway line ; large whipstick mallee, spinifex, and a trace 
of boomi; nice red loam, friable, T inches deep, then a heavier subsoil, red 
in colour and fairly retentive; a very nice soil and subsoil. 

Sample 6. — Taken south of the line near Roto, 15 miles west of Matakana; 
carrying belar, wilga and emu bush; the site was suri’ounded by mallee; 
surface soil a nice red loam, fairly friable but not loose and fliify, 7 inches 
deep, then coming on to a red subsoil with small limestone nodules present, 
but not in sufficient numbers to render it quite unretentive. 

Sample 7. — Taken 1 to 2 miles south of Roto; fairly sparsely timbered 
with whipstick and spinifex ; a nice red light textured loam 8 to 16 inches 
deep. The subsoil is lighter in colour with some limestone rubble present. 

Sample 8. — Taken 1 mile south of the railway line on the One-Eye track; 
large whipstick mallee, spinifex, and mallee pine; a nice red loam, light 
textured, but possessing some body when wet, about 14 inches deep, gradu- 
ally changing at from 9 to 14 inches into a more compacted red subsoil 
which is qxiite retentive. 

Sample 9. — Taken li miles south of railway line on One-Eye track on a 
slight sandy rise. Large scattered whipstick and mallee pine, only thinly, 
timbered; a light soil, bright red colour, rather sandy. The surface is 0 
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to 24 inches deep, coming' on to a bri.ffhr red sandy subsoil w]ii<*h is appar- 
ently just as sandy as the surface soil. Surface samples taken from first 8 
inches, and subsoil samples from a depth of IS inches to 2 feet. 

Sample 10. — Taken 8 miles on One-Eye tra<*k, ^<mlh of railway line. 
Large whipstick, fairly scattered and open, tending inwards bull malice: a 
Teiy nice dark red loam, heavier in texture than most of the mallee, excel- 
lent soil for 10 inches, then merging into a red, soimnvhat Imavier snhwoil 
which is very retentive; quite good subsoil extending from 10 inches level 
down to a depth of 2 feet, after which it varies into a lighter-colourodj 
lighter-textured, somewhat sandier sxrbsoil at 2 feel, to 2 foot o inches. 

To permit of comparison, the mechanical analyses r>f some Vit'iorian and 
South Australian soils (supplied by Professor Prt‘soott, of Waite AjgricuL 
rural Eesearch Institute, S.A.), are shown. The Tic'torian malice soils are 
all noted for low silt content. 


Meohanicai, Analyses of Selected Mallee Soils. 

\ Re-calculated to tb<‘ fcllowing International \inits — ^ignit»‘d mineral niily : — 

Clay, less than -002 mm.; silt, *002 to ‘O^mm. ; fine sand, *02 to *2 mm.; eoarsio 
sand, *2 to 2 mm.) 



Soil Xo. 

Olay. 

Silt. 

Fine 

Sand. 

Ooarao 

Sand. 





per cent. 

per cent. 

per rent. 

por cent. 




Victorian Wimm&ra Soils. 

(F. J. Howell) 

Black 



383 

30 

17 

23 

30 




437 

41 

14 

31 

14 

i$ 



438 

37 

20 

31 

12 

fi 



394 

53 

9 

27 

11 




:i94 (S) 

57 

n 

22 

10 

ff 



397 

05 

s 

12 

15 




397 (8) 

06 

12 

35 


Red 



386 

32 

5 

29 

:m 

?? 



386 (S) 

02 

2 

20 

16 

9f 



397 

43 

9 

30 

18 

3i 



397 (S) 

00 

7 

21 

12 

Hi 



385 

32 

7 

27 

34 

a 



435 

17 

7 

38 

3H 




436 

13 

H 

39 

49 




440 

19 

S 

45 

28 


Victorian Malke SoiU. (F. J. Howoll.) 


407 

28 

1 « 

30 

34 

«7(S) 

41 

. 9 

24 

26 

412 

30 

5 

32 

33 

469 

38 

6 

32 

24 

469 (S) 

44 

12 

20 

24 

409 

20 

3 

40 

37 

409 (8) 

25 

4 

35 

36 

466 . 

10 

0 

55 

30 

466 (8) 

35 

6 

29 

30 

475 

5 

2 

4B 

45 

475 (H) 

23 

4 

32 

41 
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NE^LOW PRICE 

OF THE FULL SIZE 






U/ow 


TOURER 


£150 


/ 


wur oni of the. 

lowest; PRICED 

cars in the worid 

Now, at its reduced price, the full- 
size Plymouth offers you definitely 
more for your money than any 
other low-priced car. More com- 
fort — the biggest chassis and the 
biggest, roomiest bodies. More per- 
formance — 45 horsepower high- 
compression engine. More safety 
— the only car at or near its price 
with weatherproof four-wheel hy- 
draulic brakes. More style in its 
low-swung smartness. More satis- 
faction in its Chrysler Standardized 
Quality. See it — Drive it. 

CHRYbEER MOTORS 
PRODUCT 



LARKE, NEAVE & CARTER, LTD. 

177-185 WILLIAM STREET, SYDNEY. 

'Phone FL3001—10 Unet. 
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Mechanical Analyses of Selected Malice Soils — continued. 



Soil Wo. 

Clay. 

Silt. 

Fine 

Sand. 

Coarse 

Sami, 




per cent. 

per cent. 

1 per cent. 

per cent 




^outJi Austnilimi Mallee Soils 



Berri ^ 

19 

5 

3 

41 

51 

Red Hand ridge.. 

Boscworthy 

52 

14 

7 

31 

45 

Pinaroo 

IH 

o 

0 

54 

43 

>Sandy rise. 

?5 •** • *• 

14 

28 

9 

30 

24 

Red loam flat. 

Lameroo 

16 

33 

5 

2S 

34 


Pinaroo 

276 

10 

1 

28 

53 




279 

15 

4 

28 

40 




285 

8 

2 

37 

63 




293 

21 

4 

33 

42 


*Hd. Brandon ... 

294 

2 

1 

45 

52 

Sandy type. 

5, 5> 

297 

6 

3 

41 

50 


s> » ••• 

300 

2 

1 

33 

64 

Light sand. 

JJ 9» ••• 

306 

5 

3 

40 

43 


„ Bookpurnong 

310 

10 

3 

35 

52 i 



316 

13 

5 

31 

51 i 


„ Minderie ... 

322 

16 

6 

‘30 

48 


„ Mindaii* ... 

328 

14 

3 

32 

51 



329 (S) 

22 

2 

33 

43 


i 

330 (S) 

IS 

4 

24 

51 



331 

*> 

0 

42 

55 



m (S) 

3 

1 

35 

61 



333 (S) 

10 

1 

32 

57 


„ Allen 

337 

1 

1 

33 

65 



338 (S) 

2 

1 

36 

61 



339 (S) 

3 

! 1 

30 

57 


Sandalwood 

343 

i 0 

6 

31 

51 


Yurgo 

348 

17 

6 

31 

46 


349 (S) 

19 

19 

5 

57 



350 (S) 

38 

23 

6 

53 


Borrika 

354 

8 

4 

30 

40 



New South Wales Mrdlee Soils. 


Ooomealla 

622 

0 

3 

36 

52 i 



623 (S) 

13 

7 

32 

48 

Hod sand (pines). 


626 

7 

4 

35 

54 ! 

Hod brown sand. 


fi27 (S) 

0 

4 

35 

52 1 

8 jjer cent. CaCOa* 
(mallee). 

,5 *•* 

628 (S) 

n 

4 

31 

54 

1 

IS per cent. CaCO^. 


Note : — (S) denotes Subsoil, 
♦ Hd, denotes ** Hundred of.** 


(To he coniinued.') 


Figuees which Suepoet the Peactice oe Fallowing. 

Of the total area of wheat harvested for graiir in i!Tew South Wales in the 
1929-30 season (which includes an area of 463,000 acres which entirely 
failed), 190,800 acres were sow’-n on new' land, 1,638,700 acres on fallowed 
land, and the balance^ 2,072,700 acres on stubble, the respective prodno* 
tions of grain being 5.1 Wshels, 10.8 bushels, and 7.3 bushels per acret 
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Pure Seed* 

Geowers Recommended by the Department. 


The Beparfcmsnt of Agriculture publishes monthly in the AgricvUvral < Gazette a list 
of growers of pure seed of good quality of various crops in order to encourage those 
who have been devoting attention to this sphere of work, and to enable farmers to get 
into direct touch with reliable sources of supply of such seeds. 

A grower’s name is added to the list only (1) after the crop has been inspected during 
the growing period by a field officer and favourably reported upon^ and (2) after a sample 
of the seed has been received by the Under-Secretary, Department of Agriculture, 
Sydney, and has satisfactorily passed a germination test. 

Intending purchasers are advised to communicate direct with growers regarding the 
prices for the seeds mentioned hereunder. In the event of purchasers being dissatisfied 
with seed supplied by growers whose names appear on this list, they are requested to 
ffeport immediately to the Department. 

Pure seed growers are required to furnish each month a statement of the quantity of 
seed on hand. Such statement must reach the Department, Box 36a, G.P.O., Sydney, 
not later than the 12th of the month. 


Wheat — 

Clarendon ... 
Cleveland ... 
Marshall’s No. 3 

Nizam 

Queen Fan ... 

Turvey 

Waratah 


Jlaize — 

Large Goldmine 


... C. b’. T. Anderson, “Swan Vale,” ma Glenlniu^s, 

... W. Bums, “ Goongirwarrie,” Carcoar. 

... (b W. Forsyth, “Glencoe,” Wallendbeen. 

F, Bauer, Bribbaree. 

... A. D. Dunkley, “ Bon Loa,” Tyagong, via GreufeU, 
... 0. F. T. Anderson, “Swan Vale,” via Glen Innes. 
... F. Odewahii, Culoaim. 

... Manager, Experiment Farm, Trangie. 

E. H. K. King, “Karrindee,” Uiuiupiiuty. 

0. F. T. Anderson, “Swan Vale,” Glen Iimefl, 

... F. Short, “Moore Park,” Armidalo. 


Onions — 

Improved Hunter River 

Brovra Spanish ... S. Eedgrov<\ “Sandhills.” Branxton. 

Early Hunter River Wliite S. lU‘dgrove, “Sandhills,” Brc-iixton. 

Hunter River Brown 

Spanish C, J. Roweliffe, (fid Dnbbo Rond, Dul>bf>* 

Watermelon — 

Angelino C. J. Rowi'UfiV, Old Dubbo Road, Dnbbo. 

A number of crops Were inspected and passed, but sainph^s t»l‘ the seed barvt^sted have 
not been received, and these crops have not been Jisted. 


Infectious Diseases Reported in May. 

Thb following outbreaks of the more important infectious diseases were 
reported during the month of May, 1930 : — 

Anthrax 


Blackleg 

Piroplasmosis (tick fever) ... 
Pleuro-pneumonia contagiosa 

Swine fever 

Contagious pneumonia 


1 

Nik 

6 

Nil. 

Nib 


-Max Hknet, Chief Veterinary Sm-gt‘ou. 
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Faflowing Competitions^ 1929-30. 

Summarised Reports prom Various Districts. 

Western District (Dubbo Centre). 

B. M. ARTHUR, H.D.A., Senior Agricultural Instructor. 

Dijring 1930, fallow competitions were conducted by the Pastoral, Agri- 
Cttltiiral, and Horticultural Associations of ITarromine (thirteen entries), 
Dubbo (twenty-four), and Cumnock (nine), making a total of forty-six 
entries. 

These three associations consistently give support to these annual com- 
petitions, as they recognise in them one of the best means of educating the 
farmers in the finer points of soil preparation. Moreover, the majority of 
the competitors enter mainly with the object of having their work dis- 
cussed and criticised, so as to he better prepared for future operations. 

The Season. 

The rainfall recorded at the various centres was as follows : — 


Eatjtpall Table. 



Oumuoclc. 

Dubbo. 

Narromlne, 

1929. 

points. 

points. 

points. 

July 

24 

73 

60 

August 

160 

119 

77 

September 

93 

72 

60 

October 

125 

214 

213 

November ... 

270 

130 

104 

December 

187 

83 

104 

1930. 




January 

228 

538 

295 

February I 

99 

23 

33 

March 

122 

90 

25 

Totals 

1,308 

1 

1,342 

971 


Adverse seasonal conditions during the winter of 1029 were not con- 
ducive to the early ploughing or preparation of fallows, mainly because 
sheep feed was scarce, and farmers did not like to sacrifice what little graz- 
ing there was to be found on stubble paddocks. Horse feed also was in 
many cases very depleted, or had been used up in sowing the crop after the 
poor harvest of 1928-29, Consequently most fallows were not commenced 
until August or early spring, and in several cases comprised areas which 
had been sown to crop that year, germinated patchily, were fed off and 
worked up again in the late spring or early summer. 

Fair rains during Kovember and December made it possible to give 
fallows their first working and to conserve some moisture. This was fol- 
lowed by excellent soaking rains late in January, which penetrated well 
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down in tlie majority of fallowed areas and allowed them ic» he^ wiU'ke<l 
under ideal conditions. Scattered tliiinderstonns dtiriii^’ kehruary and 
[Marcli favoured some centres more than others, I^arromine district hein^ 
particularly imfortunate in this respect. Weed ^^rowth was iml troiihlc" 
some, and what growth did appear was easily kept in check. 

The Cumnock Competition. 

This competition was judged during mid-March. Fallows averaged 
slightly over three workings, excluding the ploughing. Weed growth was 
light, but was not under complete control, and couch grass Avas noticed on 
several of the areas. This grass is severe on soil moisture n‘sorvcis and 
should he controlled as far as possible. 

First place was a^varded to Mr. G. C. Watt, of 'Tairyniomil,'^ Bahlry, 
who has been a consistent competitor, and he Avell merited his win Avilh 
improved methods of preparation. His point score was IhX The soil 
varies from a chocolate to grey clay crumbly loam of a self-mulching iiahn*e. 
It w^as mouldboard ploughed 4 inches deep in August, disc(4 in Novem- 
ber and February, and springtoothed in March. Mulch and consolidation 
were even and firm, and moisture content was very good. 

Two newcomers to fallow competitions in Messrs. P. N. Reilly and H. W. 
O’Brien occupied second and third positions, with 1B9 and points re- 
spectively, and their fallows had been well worked, and should give good 
results. 

The Dubbo Competition. 

A record entry of twenty-four was received for this com]>otition, wliich 
was very keen, only twelve points separating the first and last entries. 
Moisture content was generally high and well held as a rostill; of the big 
January rains. Many of the competitors have a good ■working knowledge 
of the requirements of a suitable fallow and seed.-bod, and Avorked lowards 
that objective. Most of tiaat essential knowledge lias been gained from 
entries in previous fallow competitions. Woikinge, tfxcludtrig rnigiiud 
ploughing, averaged four. Several fallows wore not ploughed, but worked 
up with the springtooth cultivator or scarifier. 

Mr. N. H. Hubbard, of ^'The Wilgas,’’ Wongarbon, who occupied third 
place last year, produced the winning fallow this year, Avitli a total move 
of 141 points. The soil is a chocolate basalt self-mulching heavy clay loam, 
which was springtoothed mid-March, 1929, with narrow points, crossed in 
June, and received six further workings with the same implement or har- 
rows. Moisture content was high, while the mulch showed slight variation, 
due to tractor working; cleanliness was good, and compactness excellent. 
It was nearly a perfect fallow, produced by a keen student of soil and crop 
requirements. 

Mr. J. Hourke, of “Wongarbon, was a close second on a similar type 
of soil, which was mouldboard ploughed in July and worked four times* 
His point ?(core was 140. , 
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Mr. J. MacCullagh, of ‘■'"'Oakclene,” was third with 139 points, on a heayy 
clay black pug soil, which was disc ploughed in June and worked three 
times. The fallow exhibited was weed free, with good moisture content, 
while the mulch and compactness were suitable. 

The Narromine Competition. 

Xarr(mniie again conducted a (*ompetition in spite of bad ^easons and 
almost a total crop failure in 1929. Many of the fallows exhibited h-ad been 
sown during 1929, but were fed off and worked up again for this year. 
Eainfall in January was lighter around this district, except on the northern 
side of the riyer, than in other districts, and farmers were unfortunate in 
missing most of the February and March thunderstorms. 

Judging took xdacc during mid-March. The average numljer of workings 
was only slightly over two, excluding ploughing. 

Mr. E. A. Harrieks, of ^TTorse Shoe Vale,” was awarded first and second 
positions with two entries. He was more fortunate than others in obtain- 
ing more rain in January, but the working of his somewhat difHoult type 
of soil to obtain even consolidation and depth of mulch was particularly 
meritorious, and the win was thoroughly deserved. The soil is a medium 
red to grey clay loam with a stiff clay sul>soil, and contains occasional 
black gilgai patches. It was a springtooth fallow commenced in Sep^ 
teniher and worked four times with the same implement and harrows. 
Moisture content was very good, mulch and compactness good for such a 
variable soil, but pi’esence of weeds was responsible for the loss of a few 
points. The points scored totalled 140. 

Mr. J. Maynard, of ^^Willydah,” Mungeribar, ^vas third with 13? points 
on a fallow^ worked mostly with a rigid tyne scarifier, and commenced in 
February, 1929. 

Comments. 

The general standard of farming in this portion of the western district 
is improving every year, brought about mainly by bitter experience of 
crop failures on i>oorly prepared seeddieds, but also helped considerably by 
means of fallowing competitions and the publicity given to the results. 

Much has yet to be learned of the close relationship between depth and 
(‘venness of mulch, and consolidation; the difference between a mellow and 
a harsh surface soil condition; and the necessity for sowing the seed onto 
a firm secd-hed, to enstxre an even germination and a firm root-hold for the 
wheat plant. These essential factors have much to do with thf‘ production 
of a successful crop should dry spring conditions prevails, which is fre- 
quently the case. 

Weed growth, particularly stink grass, couch grass, melons, Mexican pop- 
pies, thistles of various sorts, burrs and wild oats, should be kept well in 
hand, as they all cause more or less drain on soil moisture and available 
plant foods. If caught in time, none of them presents insxirmoimtable dif- 
ficulties in control measures. 
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More attention is required in many instances to tlie condition of head- 
lands, and finishes. Bad finish-outs are a frequent source of soil erosion, 
and much valuable ground is often wasted on headhunt, which then be- 
come suitable harbours for woods and plant disease.'^. 


Western District (Parkes Centre). 

H. BABTLETT, Senior Agrioultnral Instructor. 

During the period 1929-30, fallow competitions were promoted by the 
Pastoral, Agricultural, and Hortictiltural Associations at Parkes (seven 
competitors), Condobolin (eight), Forbes (five), B'ogaii Gate (eight). 
Trundle <five), and branches of the Agrieultiiral Bureau at Ganning Gap 
(ten), Filli-fogi (sixteen competitors), making a total of seven competition 
and fifty-nine competitors. 

The Agricultural Bureau comi)etitions were associated with field-day 
demonstrations and fallow judging contests. 

The Season, 

The rainfall recorded as the various centres was as follows : — 



Farkcfl. 

Bogan Gate. 

Coinlobolln. 

1929. 

points. 

points. 

points. 

June 

97 

94 

70 

July 

27 

25 

40 

August 

219 

148 

247 

September 

132 

94 

147 

October 

66 

84 

125 

November 

i 126 

‘ 23 

: 73 

December 

327 

: 269 

155 

1930. 



January 

60 

i Nil. 

38 

February 

65 

6 

i 7 

March 

1 

75 

53 

1 

1,188 

818 

1 

§ 


For the past two years the monthly rainfall has, with four oxoeptioiisv 
been below the average, and the aggregate shortage reaches a very consider- 
able amount. The records at Parkes show an average annual rainfall of 
20.92 inches, but the rainfall for the two-year period April, 192S, to Haroii, 
1930, amounted to 25.1’8 inches, showing a shortage of 16.06 inches. Such 
a shortage, and the absence of substantial and penetrating rains 
during the two years, have left the soils and subsoils with very little carry- 
over moisture for the 1930 wheat crop. They have also upset farming 
syste^ Pasture and stubble land have been at a premium for eighteen 
months past, and as farmers could not afford to turn under anything edible 
there has been general delay in ploughing for fallowing, and a reduction 
m the area fallowed. 
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As an o€set against tlie reduced area fallowed, many of tlie failed areas 
of 1929 were worked early, and will be of almost equal value. During tbe 
past nine montlis there has really only been two rains “which justified fal- 
low working — those in August and December — except in a few localities 
where thunderstorms were registered. The December rains were general, 
and penetrated to a depth of fifteen inches, and though the surface soils, to 
a depth of six inches, were dry at judging time (early April) a moist strata 
from six to fifteen inches was generally noticeable; from fiifteen inches 
downwards a gradual mergence into dry soil was apparent. 

For the three months, January to llarch, the light showers were not of 
any service, and fallows lacked the finish which competition blocks are ex- 
pected to possess. 

The following table shows the awards in each competition: — 


Table of Awards. 



rir«t. 

Second. 

Third. 

jP., *4., m\d H. Associa- 




tions. — 




Parkes 

H. E. Ward (132 

G. Quinn (J30 

A. P. Unger (128 


points). 

points). 

points). 

Oondobolin 

A. Heinrich ( 135 

L. J. Mathews (134 

W. O’Halloran (129 

Forbes 

points). 

E. E. Edwards ( 133 

points). 

J. Eawsthome (131 

points). 

A, G. Minter (124 


points). 

points). 

points). 

Bogan Gate 

1 Dwyer Bros. 123 

W. Scott (121 

1 K. B. Bawson (120 


! points). 

IDoints). 

points). 

Trundle 

A. Wiilmott (120 

A W. Mill and K. 


points). 

Gauh( 119 points). 


Agrieultural Bureau 




Branches . — i 

1 



Gnmimg Gap 

Dwyer Bros. (123 

W. Scott (I2i| 

M. Broderick (120 

points). 

points). j 

Txjints). 

Filli-fod 

E. B. Green (121 

A. H. Capell (119| 

E. 0. Beuzoville 

, p(unts). 

i i 

points). 1 

(117 points). 


Genera] Comments. 

There was a marked deficiency in the soil and subsoil moisture throtigh- 
out the district, and this, expressed in comxnon terms, was ]>ro1)ably equiva- 
lent to four or five inches of rainfall below the maximum quantity desired 
in the fallows. It seems, if an average crop is to be produced, that a rain- 
fall of ten inches during the growing period will be necessary. A greater 
rainfall will produce exceptionally heavy yielding crops, as material for 
plant food — after two lean years — should be present in abundance. 

The chocolate to black clay loam soils of the self -mulching type proved 
to be exceptionally dry, and little or no moisture was present to a depth 
of twenty inches. Although suitable mulches had been maintained, deep, 
wide cracks had developed, and many inches of rain -will be required before 
the ground closes again. 
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A line example of opportune cultivation was deinonstrakMl ou 
Dwyer brothers i)roperty at Running’ Gap. Tniinediatt'ly follnwin;*' 
rains early in Juno, the pluiig'hing' oi one ]nul(loe''k was <'oiumeme<l, bni ii 
was not completed until two weeks later. Tiic early ploiig-hed ]M")rti<^n broke 
up into a moist, friable condilion, lui( lli<‘ i>orlion was .M.iiawvliat hard 
and dry. This dihVrence in textun* jjcrsisltsl (hvoii.i;'lioul the taJfow 
period, and w^as most noticeable at jiidjA'inj** time. Siudi a detnonslration: 
supports the advice — plough early, hut, ahove all. endeavour h' plouah. 
when the soil is in a moist condition. 


North-western District 


J. A. O’RKILLV, H.D.A., Agriciiltunil Justnutnr. 

Three agricultural associations in the ii<»rtli-W(*st coinlucItMl falkw ctmi- 
petitions this season, viz., Wee AVaa, iShirralwi, and (hmucdnlu and f{<*,>pik^‘ 
the comparatively low raiiii’all from IkMaunl (U* till Mar<;iu th(‘ kjalinu fall^V'H 
tvere in exceptionally good condition. At Wee Wan six entries wtu'o re- 
ceived, which, for an initial effort, \vas very ere<Utable; all W(‘r(‘ short sum- 
mer fallows. The competition at yarrabin ottTacied eight entrit‘>, three 
winter and five short summer fallows. A feature of tlu^ Gunnednh eoiu- 
petition was that out of the seven entries submittt‘d, five wen* wintm* hih 
low^s. It is evident that the farmers in this section of th(‘ distriet arc 
recognising* the advantages of occasionally t'nikmdng their lami. 

. The wheat growers in the north-west base their fallowing operatiems lUi 
the rainfall in the period from Novemhor to March, and in a normal seasoti 
by early ploughing after the croj) is harvested, a large proportion of these 
summer rains is conserved for the subsequent (Top. Tln^ rainfall during 
last summer and the previous one was somewhat below the average, jind 
growers are turning their attention to a greakT constTvation of tnoi'^tun^ 
by introducing a winter falhnv into their croi)ping‘ systcun. For the pre- 
sent season, cro])s sown on long fallow will have a decided advantage o%’er 
those sown on short summer fallow. Jt is not recounnemkd that- the whole 
of the cropping area he fallowcid each year, hut farmers should so arrnng'e 
their farming operations that at l(‘ust otic third of tlu*ir (*roit will 
sown on winter fallow each year. 

The introduction of oats into the cropjnng syshun is att u<i van luge. It 
18 sown on sttibble country and grazed 1 hr<mgh, so as to enable the land to 
be ploughed before harvest. In view of the summer raini^ 
perienced in the district, this system of working ia Hkoly to bedOime pt>pu- 
lar. In a normal summer season the moisture conserved in this type of 
fallow is abundant, and the practi<»e exercisOB an excellent eontnd over 
black oats and fungoxxs diseases. By growing a crop of oats for grazing 
purposes during the preceding year there is a better likelihood of ger inina- 

tion of flag smut spores in the soil than there would be in the cavo (»f a 
bare fallow. 
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by purchasing Morris Minor Cars from £199, 
and Light Delivery Vehicles from £185. 

In these difficult days of financial stringency/ 
motoring economy has become more than a 
phrase — it has developed into an absolute 
necessity. 

The Mortis Minor models definitely provide 
the cheapest form of mechanical passenger 
and commercial transportation in the world 
to-day. 

At a first cost from £199, and running costs 
which, including depreciation, can be ap- 
proximately assessed at 2d. per mile, these 
models are not a luxury — they are an economical 
investment. 

Wholly Manufactured in Qreat Britain 
and Australia 

Distributors for N.S»W* : 

MORRIS (New South Wales) LTD. 

William House, loi-iir William Street 
SYDNEY 




/ oemce upemwrs 

li.eed thiif 


over all kinds of road^all weathers^ 
day and night — without slackening of 
speed* That’s what the service car driver 
asks of his tyres. He wants them tough* 
When toughness is wanted In tyres auto- 
matically the thought goes to Perdriau* It 
IS the essence of reliability. Por economy 
i and motoring ease, fit Perdriau Tyres! 
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The Season. 

The earliest serviceable fall of rain during the fallowing period was at 
the end of January, 1930. This added to the reserve of moisture in fal- 
lowed land and enabled the initial working to be given to stubble land. 
It was of a stormy nature and some sections of the district benefited more 
than others. February was a dry month generally in the district, but most 
parts participated in falls which occurred about the middle of March and 
early in April. The incidence of the rain and resultant weed growth did 
not occasion a great deal of working on the short fallows. Winter fallows 
were worked after each useful rain. 

The average number of workings that the fallows received was: — Wee 
Waa, 2.6; iN'arrabri, 4.2; Gunnedah, 4.4. 

The rainfall at the various centres was: — 


Eainfall Table. 



Wee Waa 
P.0, 

Wee Waa 
(E, Kelly). ; 

Culgoora 
(S. Car- 
berry). 

Ounnedah 

(Pownell 

Bros.) 

GttBuedah 

(Norrie 

Bros.). 

Gunnedah 

P.O. 

Narrabri 

P.O. 

1029. 

points. 

points. 1 

points. 

points. 

points. 

points. 

points. 

Jun(^ 

117 

... ' 


55 


57 

181 

July 

61 

... i 

... 

40 


76 

107 

August 

80 

... 1 

... 

188 


190 

149 

September ... 

69 

... 1 

... 

164 


97 

US 

October 

82 

... 1 


167 

... 

84 

225 

November ... 


... j 

... ^ 

140 

... 

196 

... 

December ... 


1 

1 

... 1 

1 70 

... 

61 

... 

1930. 

January 

283 

318 1 

! 

400 

1 465 

375 

299 

333 

February 

17 

... i 

... 1 

13 

! 17 

45 

22 

March 

273 

248 ' 

160 

; 164 

139 

64 

286 

Total 

... 

j 

666 1 

660 

642 

531 

J 

408 

1 


The Leading FaDows. 

The Wee Waa Competition. — ^Mr. T. Underwood, ‘‘Wire Lagoon,’’ Wee 
Waa, secured first place, with a well-prepared short fallow on a medium to 
heavy clay loam (dark), with self-mulching tendencies. The land was 
cropped with wheat last season, and after a good burn was mouldboard 
ploughed about the middle of December, 1929. The fallow was harrowed 
in January and twice in March. The amount of moisture conserved in 
the subsoil was amazing, and was well up to the surface of the consolidation. 
The mulch was of good texture and uniform in depth, and the fallow was 
particularly free from weed growth. 

Mr. D. Russell, “Lowana,” Wee Waa, secured second place, with an 
entry of a brownish loam, the subsoil of which was mostly a good distance 
from the surface. The initial working was done with the sundercut at the 
end of January, and the fallow was worked with the springtooth in March. 
The mulch was shallow in places, hut the moisture was fairly abundant in 
the subsoil and well up in the consolidation. 

Third prize went to Mr. T. Sweetman, “Wynella,^^ Wee Waa. The sdil 
consisted of a medium to sandy loam (red), which was cropped last yean 
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It ^vas sundemit at tlie end of January, UK>0, and spriuKioot lied middle 
of Mareli. The mulch was in Rood physical condition, but variable in 
depth; moisture was good in tlie subsoil, hut was not tiniforin in the seal* 
bed. 

The Nan'tibri Conipeiition, — Mr. W. McOntclmm, ^^nininahliar N^arri- 
bri, divided first place with Mr. S. C barberry, of Culgoora. 

The former’s fallow was a well-prepared (diocolah^ loam winch had becui 
out in pasture for some time. The land was disc ploughed in dune, 1020, 
and stocked till January, 1930, when it was springtoothed; it was harr<nved 
three times in March. The fallow was well supplied with moisture, both 
in the subsoil and the seed-bed. The mulch was in good (Mmdition, but 
somewhat shallow in places. 

Mr. S. Carberry, Cadarga,” Culgoora, entered a well-prepared fallow, 
which indicated clearly tlie advantages of early ])reparation of a short 
summer fallow. The soil consists of a free-worlving greyish to Idack loam. 
After a good burn in December, 1929, the land was worked with the spring- 
tooth; it was harrowed in March, and s])ringtoothed early in April. There 
was an abundance of moisture in this fallow, and the consolidation was 
excellent. The mulch varied slightly in depth. 

Mr. S’. Barrett, Yera,’’ Edgeroi, was jfiacud third with a fnllnw on a red 
to chocolate loam overlying a retentive class of subsoil. The land was 
cropped last season and ^vas worked with the rigid scarifier in January and 
harrowed twice in March. The fallow was in good condition but moisture 
was uneven in the subsoil. A good mulch overlying a well ci impacted seed- 
bed. 

Gwnnedah Compeiiiion, — ^Mr. F. Adams, '^^Oollybce,” GiuiiKHlah, won this 
competition with a partiexilarly good class of fallow on a dark chocolate 
loam. The last crop was in 1925. The land was sundercut in November, 
1929, harrowed once in DecMSmber and twice in January, springioothod 
Febrxiary, harrowed in March, springtoothed and harrowed in April* The 
supply of moisture was excellent both in the subsoil and, sct‘d‘hed* The 
mulch w'as in good condition, but varied slightly in depth. The (‘onsolida- 
tion was good, and the fallow was very freo from weed growth. 

Mr, F. Foster, ^‘Oarnock/’ Qunnedah, was second. His cniiry consisted 
of a greyish to chocolate loam overlying a good class o£ subsoil* Tlie hind 
was cropped with wheat in 1928; portion was disc ploughed and portic»n 
sundercut in September, 1929; springtootbed January, lOJO, harrowed Feb- 
ruary, springtoothed March, and harrowed in April. The moisture was 
plentiful in the subsoil and sed-bed. The mulch varied in depth, but con*" 
solidation was firm and fine. 

Third prize went to FTorrie brothers, of ^^Strathmbre,” Gunhedab, This 
fallow was prepared on country that had grown a crop bf oats for grazing 
purposes the-preyious season. The soil consists of a red to chocolate loam. 
Sundercut October, springtoothed Decanber and, March, This fallow scored 
weH under most headings, but would hav^ been improved by an extra work- 
ing with springtooth or harrow. ' , , ' ■ 
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Varieties of Maize* 

DePAETMENTAL EeCOMMENDATIONS POE Dipeeeent 
Disteicts. 


L. S. HARRISON, Special Agricultural Instructor. 

The followkig varieties of maize are recommended by tlie Department for 
planting in the various maize-growing districts of the State. Growers are 
reminded to make early arrangements for seed supplies, and if in doubt as 
to which variety to sow, to cominniiicate with the Department. 

APPROXIMATE ORDER OF MATURITY OF VARIETIES RECOM- 
MENDED. 

Very Early, — Early Morn, Golden Glow. 

Early. — ^Wellingrove, Golden Snperb, Kennedy, Iowa Silvermine, Eunk^s 
Yellow Dent, Iowa Goldmine, Goldmine Crossbred. 

2Iidseason, — Boone County White, Hickory King, Learning, Golden 
Xugget, Early CIaren(je, Golden Beauty, Murrumbidgee White, Manning 
Silvermine. 

Late, — Yellow Hogan, Fitzroy, Large Red Hogan, TJlmarra Whitecap, 
Pride of Hawkesbury. 

VARIETIES RECOMMMENDED FOR GRAIN. 

Upper. North Coast. 

(a) Tweed Eiver. 

Early Crop, — Learning, Iowa Silvermine. 

Maiti Crop, — Eitzroy, Ulmarra Whitecap, Large Red Hogan (for early 
sowing only). 

(1) Lotver IHchnwnd River, 

Early Crop, — Hickory King (second-class soils only), Learning. 

Crop, — Golden Nugget (second-class soils only), Eitzroy. 

(c) Upper Richmond River, 

Ea rly C rop^ — Leamin g. 

2fakh Crop , — Eitzroy, Large Red Hogan, Ulmarra Whitecap. 

(d) Clarence River, 

Eofi'ly Crop , — Learning. 

21ain Crop , — Eitzroy, Ulmarra "Whitecap. 

Secomhclass Boils , — Golden Nugget, Hickory King. 

(e) Bellinger River. 

Early Crop , — ^Learning, Golden Superb, Iowa Silyermijxe. 

2Iam Crop , — Eitzroy, Ulmarra Whitecap. . ; , . 
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Nokth Co.4ST Tableland. 

Dorrigo and Oomhoyne Districh. 

Main Crop. — Learning, Golden Superb. 

Middle Nokth Coast. 

(a) Namhucra Biver. 

Early Crop.— Golden Superb, Learning. PTiekory King. M;iiinh»g Silvt*r- 
mine. 

Mam Crop. — ^Litzroy, Yellow Hogan. 

(b) Lower Maeleay Biver. 

Early Crop. — Golden Superb. 

Main Crop . — Fitzroy, Large Red Hogau, Yellow PLigau, Golden Beauty, 
Pride of Hawkesbury, Learning. 

( c j Upper Macleay B I re t\ 

Early Crop. — >Golden Superb, Punkas Yellow Dent. 

Main Crop. — ^Large Red Hogan, Fitzroy, Yellow Hogan, Leuiniiig, < bdden 
Beauty, Hickory King, Giant White. 

(d) Hastings^ River. 

Early Crop. — Funk^s Yellow Dent, Golden Superb. 

Main Crop. — Fitzroy, Large Red Hogan, Golden Eunuty, Golden 
Learning, Hickory King, Manning Silrermine. 

(e) Lower Manning River. 

Early Crop. — ^Funk’s YeHow Dent, Golden Superb. 

Main Fitzroy, Large Red Hogan, Pride of Hawkesbury, Learning, 

Golden Beauty, Manning Silvermine, Hickory King. 

if) C'pper Manning River. 

Early Crop. — Golden Superb, Funk’s Yellow Dont. 

Main Orop.— Fitzroy, Learning, Golden Beauty, Manning Silvenuine, 
Hickory King. 

Central Coast, 

(a) Lower Munier River. 

Marly Crop. — ^Funk’s Yellow Dent, Golden Superb. 

Main Crop. — ^Large Red Hogan, Fitooy, Learning. 

(b) Sawheslury River. 

Early Crop. — Golden Superb, 

ifam Crop. ^Large Red Hogan, Fitzroy, Yellow Hogan, Learning, Man- 
ning Silvemme. 

(c) County Cuw^erlimd, 

Marly Crap. — Hickory Bong, 

Main Crap.-^Ritzvoy. 
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South Coast. 

(a) lUawarra District 

Early Crop. — Funk’s Yollow Dent, Iowa Goldmine, Iowa Silvermine. 
Main Crop. — Lara'e Ked Hoynn, Fitzroy, Yellow I“Io/ 4 *an, Boone County 
White. 

(h) Shoalhaven River. 

Early Crop. — Funk’s Yellow Dent. 

Main Crop. — Learning, Funk's Yellow Dent, Fitzroy, Boone County 
White. 

(c') Milton District. 

Early Crop. — ^Funk’s Yellow Dent, Iowa Goldmine, Iowa Silvermine. 
Main Crop. — Fitzroy, Large Red Hogan, Learning. 


(d) 2£oraya River. 

Early Crop. — ^Funk's Yellow Dent, Early Morn. 

Main Crop . — Large Red Hogan, Fitzroy. 

(e) Bega and Famhula Rivers. 

Early Crop. — Funk's Yellow Dent, Iowa Goldmine, Iowa Silvermine. 

31 a in Crop . — Large Red Hogan, Golden Beauty, Yellow Hogan, Hickory 
King, Boone County White. 


Northern Tableland. 

(a) Tenterfield District 

Funk's Yellow Dent, Golden Glow, Iowa Silvermine, Hickory King, 
Wellingrove. 


(h) Crlen Junes District. 

Strong Soils. — Wellingrove, Towa Goldmine, Goldmine Crossbred. 
Light Soils. — Wellingrove, Iowa Silvermine. 

{V‘) Be7i Lomond, LlangotliVm , Gnyra and Black 3Ionntam Districts. 
Early Morn, Golden Glow. 


(r?) Armidale Disiricl. 

Wellingrove, Funk's Yellow Dcnit, Golden Glow, Golden Sxiperb. 
( e ) Uralla, D idric t. 

Wellingrove, Early Morn. 

Central Tableland. 

(a) Bathurst District. 

Alluvial Soils. — Funk's Yellow Dv»nt, lown Silvermine. 

Upland Soils . — Iowa Silvermine. 

(7j) Colder Districts. 


Early Morn. 
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So LT3 1 KKX TaIJ LKJ .A N 1 ). 

Moss Vide Disivici, 

Golden Glow. 

1!:^ OUT 1 1- W I^S'l’KK N' S I .np KK. 

{a) I nr ere 1 1 iJisiriei. 

Heavy Soils. — Funk^s Yellow Dent, iveunedy. Auburn Yale, Funk\ {)0“<!ay^ 
Lighi Soils. — ^Vellingrove, Iowa Silvennine. 

Laie Sowing . — Early Morn, Golden Glow. 

(h) Tamworih and Upper Ilimier Bisiricts. 

Alluvial Soils. — Fiinli’s Yellow Dent, Iowa Silveiinine. 

Central-westeujt Slopes. 

Alluvial Soils. — Fiiiik’s Yellow Dent, Iowa Silvermiuc*. 

Upland Soils . — Iowa Silverminc, Early Morn. 

SoUTH-WESTEUN SLOPES. 

(a) Tumub Elver. 

Rich Alluvial Flats . — ^Main Crop (October sowing’) » Early Clarence, Mur- 
mmbidgee WMte; Early Crop (late sowing), Funk’s Yellow Dent, 
Second-class AUuviah. — ^Funk’s Yellow Dent, Iowa Silvermine. 

(6) 21urrum'bklgee Elver (Gundagai Disiriei). 

Funk’s Yellow Dent, Iowa Silvermine, Goklen Glow. 

MuRRUnBIDliKE iURUiATrOK AkEAW, 

Fiink’s Yellow Dent, Iowa Silvermine. 

VARIETIES RECOMMENDED FOR GREEN FODDER, 

OOASTAt* DeSTUICTH. 

Early Fane Hickory King, T.caiiiing. 

LaU Varieiws. — ^Fitzroy, Pride of Ilawkiisbury, ‘Dlmarra Wliiteeap. 

TaBLEIjANUI DrSTRIGTS. 

For Warmer Bisiricts. — Fitzroy. 

For Cooler Hickory King, Learning. 

For Coldest Districts. — ^Wellingrove. 

Western Slopes and MuaurMimajEE Iuuujatjon AitRAs. 


Fita^roy. 
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Early Tomato Trials on the Coast* 

Varijbty and Manueial Experiments. 


J. DOUGLASS, H.D.A., H.D.D., Agrioultuial Instructor. 

Bukixg the iiast season trials were condiieted in the main tonuito-growing 
districts of the State, the chief aim being* to ascertain the most profitable 
Tariety to grow under the conditions prevailing in each district. In the 
mid-coastal districts the ideal tomato is one that is early maturing and of 
good shape and quality, while on the far North Coast a variety is required 
that is able to thrive under semi-tropical conditions and an abundance of 
rain, and, owing to the distance from market, tomatoes grown in these 
districts must be good carriers. Districts west of the dividing range have a 
dry, burning climate, and a great difBculty is experienced in growing early 
tomatoes owing to sun-scald, &c. 

A Trial was also conducted under glass-house condition-! with the obje<3t 
of gaining reliable data as to the suitability of different varieties, and Mr. 
Eastwood, of Taseott, co-operated with the Department in testing out 
fusarium wilt resisting varieties in old tomato ground. The results of these 
trials are summarised in this report and make available a good deal of 
information previously unknown. 

The Season. 

The season generally was a very bad one for early tomato-growers, Little 
difficulty was experienced in germinating the seed in May and dune, but 
at transplanting time (usually early July) anany growers lost the whole of 
their seedlings owing to “damping off” and cold condition''. (Growers 
should realise that the first transplanting of seedlings is a delicate operation 
and trails fur special car(% "fhe seedlings are actually ixuuoved from ideal 
hot-bed conditions to hardening-otf frames in a very sluu’t space of time. 
The most common mistakes are to over-\vater the soedliugs, and to ydant 
them 1oo deep at transplatiting time. Both these mistakes (‘uuse a distinct 
chilling off and shock to the plants to their detriment. 

The spring could be described as a late one, the soil taking tmger than 
usual to warm up, resulting in slow plant growth. During Octo]>er x')rac" 
tically the whole of the tomato and potato crops on the const were 
attacked by Irish Blight. Many tomato crops were totally destroyed. This 
epidemic was followed up by plagues of grubs, the larvae of the potato , 
moth and the cob tip maize moth. These grubs were found in every 
district of the State, reports coming from as far west as Lake Oargdligo 
that great damage had been done to the crops by these insects, A little 
forethought, on the growers^ part wcmld have saved many crops from Irish 
Blight or the caterpillars. Kegular sprayings with Bordeaux mixture, m 
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reoDiiuuoiidecl by tlio D6piiritn6tit, will (lofiint<‘Iy pr6V6nl' th(' of 

Irish Blig'ht, and a poison spray as nrstaiate oi‘ lead, if used when 

the grubs are lirst noticed on the loaves and before tliey enter the toinriif,> 
fruit, will control the grubs. 

This year, time would not permit of the ea]culati<Hi of Ihc inoii("},ar,\' 
values of tomato varieties. Early tomatoes are always more valuabk 
than late ones, hence a heavy yielding variety may not necessarily be the 
most profitable. 

The Variety Triak. 

IF. r. Brown, Cardiff . — The soil on this farm is, in the main, loaui of 
medium fertility, strewn with pebbles. The seed was sown in frames ou 
4th June, 1929, an excellent germination resulting. The seedlings were 
thinned out, and later transplanted into the field on 7tli August, (jold 
nights were experienced during August and September, greatly cheeking 
the growth of the plants. 

During the growing period Marvellosa, Marvana, Atlantic Pride, and 
Bonny Best were outstanding. Atlantic Pride is an improved Old nose 
type, being exceptionally early and a heavy hearer. 

Picking commenced early in November. The total yields proved that 
Marvana was the best yielder for the season. This variety is a compara- 
tively late maturer and not to be compared with other vari(?ties in a 
normal year. Being a fusarium wilt resisting type it has a robust con- 
stitution and is admirably suited for old tomato land. The fruit is f»f 
excellent shape, being slightly flattened and of medium wiisc. 

Atlantic Pride produced the heaviest yield during November and the 
second heaviest total. The quality of this fruit varies a good deal, and doe^ 
not compare with Bonny Best. Sunnybrook Earliana show<id up well in 
the early and total yields. The pitMng s(‘aKt»ii was tnit. short (,»wiug lu 
falling prices and h(jt weathei', hence the yields cannot be taken as average 
ones. 

Mr. Edwards, Bonnurigg . — This growler is situated in close proximity 
to Mr. Johnson^s farm in the Liverpool district. The Boil is yellowish, 
red clay, typical of a great deal of the district. The plants for the trial 
'were supplied by Mr. Johnson. Unfortunately Earliana was not included. 
A new variety, Dramone Favourite, produced the heaviest yield and showed 
great promise, but further trials will be conducted before this variety can 
be recommended. Bonny Best was slightly earlier than Dramone Favourite 
and yielded exceptionally well, Marvana showed out to advantage against 
Marvellosa, being much earlier in this district, and a heavier cropper. 

K. S. MoOallum, Gooral}ell (/rac/r.*— I’his grower is in the Byrun Bay 
district, and in a situation with very similar conditions to the average 
North Coast tomato grower* The winterb are very mild, the rainfall very 
heavy, and the soil a typical light volcanh* loam. The seed was planted 
about 22nd April, and picking commenced during October. 
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The crop was pruned and grown on stakes in the usual way, which 
allows the plants to dry rapidly under coastal conditions. Pruning natur- 
ally decreases the area of leaf and the proportion of top growth to roots. 
Plant food in the form of starch is naturally stored in the top growth; 
the storage of excess plant food in the reduced leaf area causes the leaf to 
become very thickened, brittle, and slightly curled. Many growers mistake 
this condition for some virus trouble; it usually indicates excellent grow- 
ing conditions, or excessing manuring with nitrogenous manures. This 
trouble was particularly noticeable at Coorabell Creek, and is a very common 
condition in staked tomatoes on the ISTorth Coast. 

Bonny Best proved to be the earliest and heaviest yielding variety under 
local conditions. This variety is universally suited to every district in 
2^ew South Wales, and is now well known. Denisonia and Bowen Buck- 
eye, two Queensland varieties, did not compare with Bonny Best this 
season. Bowen Buckeye has proved a failure in other districts in New 
South Wales. The New South Wales Department of Agriculture’s selec- 
tion of Marglobe proved superior to a Queensland selection ; both, however, 
are worthy of further trial. 

An Experiment with Fusarium Wilt Resisting Varieties. 

E. Eastwood, Tascott , — This grower has in the past experienced heavy 
losses through fusarium wilt, the spores of which are soil and seed borne. 
It was therefore decided to conduct an experiment with varieties to deter- 
mine their resistance to this disease. Marglobe, which had m the previous 
season proved to be very resistant to the disease, was included in the variety 
trials, and used as a standard variety in the manurial experiments. Other 
varieties included were Marvana, Marvellosa, Bonny Best, Earliana, and 
Chalk’s Early Jewel. The two first-mentioned varieties are known to 
be wilt-resistant, and the other three varieties were tested out with the 
object of noting their growth under the prevailing conditions. Mr. 
Eastwood grew Chalk’s Early Jewel as a standard variety for some years 
with outstanding results ; the past crop was grown from seed from a single 
plant showing resistance to fusarium during the previous year. 

The soil on this farm is light, sandy loam, very deficient in organic 
matter. With the advent of hot weather fusarium makes rapid progre-ss, 
and non-resistant varieties are quickly destroyed. This was the case this 
year with the Bonny Best, Earliana, and Chalk’s Early Jewel. It might 
be pointed out, however, that Bonny Best, a very strong-growing type, set 
and ripened a fair quantity of excellent fruit before dying off. 

Of the resistant varieties Marglolje produced the heaviest total yield; 
all three proved very resistant to the disease, and their growth was oi 
great interrest. 

Marvma is a relatively new variety and was in every way superior to 
Marvellosa under Tascott conditions. The leaf and vine growth of Marvana 
very closely resemble that of Bonny Best, being medium heavy and yery 
robust. The fruit is borne in very compact bunches, is medium in ske. 
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and inclined to be flattened. This last feature uiakos it an easy variety 
to pack. The individual fmii tiiriA ytfllow before ripouina;* l,o a red 
colour; this charaeterivStie is a disiinct aclvanta.£;xs pj^T^dfculiu'ly wIkxi fruit 
has to travel a loiift* distances to mnrkcft. Idio flesh is thick niifl r>f ^ood 
quality, the core is small, ami the skin touM'h. 

Marvellosa . — Did not yield aw well aw Marvana in the (‘X])eriiueiUs, but 
is worthy of more extensive trials. This variety is very heavy ami robust 
in the leaf and stem growth and very closely resembles Mari^lobe. The 
fruits also closely resemble Marglobe, except that they arc distinctly xiink 
in colour. The fruit is borne in long clusters, being* set roughly in two 
rows as in the Bonny Best variety. 

Marglohe , — This variety is now becoming bettor known. It has been 
proved conclusively to be resistant to fusarium under Australian condi- 
tions. At Tascott, Marglobe is an exceptionally heavy bearer, but is 



Resists Fiisaxlttm Wilt* 

Ou right • Bumiybrools TBarllaua with fusarium wilt. On left ; Margloba showlnsr 

mlstan<se. The soil In both oases received exactly the same treatment. 

inclined to be late maturing when compared with the Eurliana, types* 
Another very outstanding disadvantage from a marketing point of view is 
the si 2 ;e of the fruit. The bottom two bunches produce fruit averaging 
over 1 lb* in weight, which are too l^ge for the early market. By selec- 
tion Mr. Eastwood has greatly reduc^ the ske of the core, and hence 
the tentoey to crack in this variety* growers on old tomato land 
can be deflnitely recommended to try MarMobe as a second early variety. 

Eusarium wilt has spread very rapidly \n New South Wales during 
e past few years, and on the lighter soils^as put, many people out of 
tomato-powin^. The results of experiments sAch as this will be of valu- 
able assistance to farmers whose soil is infected^itli' this fungous trouble. 


Yiblds of Tomato Variety Trials, 1929-30. 
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Manurial Tiiak. 

Past experience and experiments have proved that up to <late M 22, 
a mixture of bonediist and superphosphate, is the fertiliser that gives 
the best results with the tomato crop in New Soxtih Wales. This 
fertiliser is usually applied to the soil just previous 1o transplautinji^ 
the seedlings to the lield. It ha^ been thought that, purtitailarly in ligiil 
soils, crops producing a heavy picking* of fruit over a comparatively long 
period, require another application of plant food during the growing period. 
The writer has recommended the application of P 11 to the late crops as a 
top-dressing, and where this has been done the results have been remarkable. 
This may be due in some degree to the cold weather preventing i.he soil 
bacteria from working. 

An experiment to test out top-dressings was carried out at Macquarie 
Pields with Messrs. Kershaw and Sorby, and Mr. H. Eastwood, of Tascoth 
co-operated with the Department in conducting a simple manurial trial 
as well as a top-dressing trial. Unfortunately the yields of the top-dressing 
trial, which also included a plot dressed with I’erris sulphate, were not 
suitable for publication. 

M. EadivoocJ, Tascoit . — The season tvas a cold one for the early ioiiuitccs, 
hence the results cannot be taken as conclusive. The variety used in this 
trial was Marglobe, the seedlings being trauspiaute<l into the Hold on isth 
August. 

The soil at Tascott is very light sand. The cultural work on this farm 
cannot be improved upon, so that excellent results are always obtained frcaii 
manuring. 

The results indicate that all manurial mixtures were profitable whou 
compared with the unmanure<l plot. An outstanding feature of tliis Iriui, 
and one that has never occurrod befort', is that the app]i(*ation of potasii 
actually produced results. The two plots producing lu^nviost yiel U 
in the first month of picking, viz., P p] and Tl.Ad], mixture, bf)th con- 
tained sulphate of potash. This can easily bo cKidainod wliiui it is known 
that the season was rainy, cold, and the spring was late. 1'ho ph)| is jusr 
above sea level, and is not considered early for ilic disti:*ict. lh\'<ults of 
manurial trials conducted at Rothamstcad ExpGrim(uit Htation, England, 
have proved that with certain crops, potash produces the host rcsiilts in 
dull and wintry weather. This may explain why results have nevtu* before 
been obtained in such an outstanding way under average New South Wales 
spring conditions. 

With the advent of warm December weather the yields of P 18 fail 
away as compared Mth M22 and other plots, although the eai^ly results 
actually made it the ^heaviest yielder, and the best paying plot for the 
^ason. It is interesting to note that, the nitrogen in P 11 failed to give 
... parly results, whreh is unusual, but produced a greater total than super- 
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phdsphaio r>00 lb. per aere, whi<*]i (*<ni1ains the same amount of pliOhphoric 
acid. The J-ton per acre of superphosjphate produced the second heaviest 
yield, but was not sufficient to justify the difterence in cost when comx>ared 
with the 5-cwt. dressing-. M failed to produce the same results as in 
previous years, owing to the cold weather preventing the early decomposi- 
tion of the bonedust. The difference in yield between the three leading 
plots was only 36 lb. of fruit, hence there is little to choose between them, 
and any difference may actually be due to experimental error. 


Yields of Manurial Trial with H. Eastwood, Tascotl. 


Pickins^s to— 

Super- 
phosphate, 
560 Ih. 
per acre. 

Super- 
phosphate 
1,1201b. 
per acre. 

r 11, 

653 Ih. 
per acre. 

P 13, 

746 lb. 
per acre. 

M 22, 

1 560 lb. 

per aero. 

B.A.C. 
Mixture. 
740 lb. 
per acre. 

Xo. 

Manure, 

30-11-29 ... 
16-12-29 ... 
30-12-29 ... 
Later 

^ bus. lb. 

8 13 
32 17 
61 16 
23 8 

^ bus. lb. 

7 4 

37 0 i 

76 21 1 
14 4 1 

1 bus. lb. 
9 4 

26 4 

60 12 ; 
25 13 i 

h bus. lb. 

9 16 
38 0 
54 3 

33 13 

J bus. ib. 

() 1 
34 6 

77 22 
15 15 

.V bus. lb. 

7 9 

34 16 
73 23 
15 15 1 

h bus. lb. 
9 9 

28 23 
51 1 

13 8 

Total ... 

116 6 j 

135 5 

121 9 

135 8 

133 20 

131 15 

102 17 


Notk.—P 11 mixtures consists of C parts superphospliate and 1 pari, sulphate ot ammonia; P lil of 
6 parts superphosphate, 1 part of sulphate of ammonia and 1 part ot sulphate of potash ; M 2‘i 
Of equal parts ot superphosphate and bonedust ; and H. A.O. mixture of superphosphate 4.1 parts, sulphate 
Of ammonia ;j parts, and sulphate of potash 25 parts. 


Sorhy and Kershaw, 2[acquarie Fields . — This trial was conducted on 
good medium loam in an elevated position. Half the w’eight of the 
original application of fertiliser was used as a top-dressing. The eleva- 
tion of this plot prevented the crop being affected by the cold, late 
season as in other districts. Three plots were included, containing 
mixture. The first was applied at the usual rate at transplanting time, 
with no further apifiications of fertiliser; the second ivas as the first, only 
in addition was top-dressed with 2J cwt. per aere of P 11 ; the third was 
given a dressing of M 22 at 5G0 lb. per acre and P 11 at 280 Ib. per aere, 
the wdiole being applied just previous to transplanting time. These three 
plots proved of great interest, as the planning of this trial was based on 
previous experimental results. The plot of M 22 top-dressed with P 11 
produced a yield far in excess of any other treatment. M 22 alone was slow 
in action and did not produce results as in previous years. When P 11 was 
added at transplanting time to M22, superior results were obtained to 
M22 applied alone. However, it was definitely indicated that, the Pll 
should be withheld until the first frnit is half formed in order to obtain 
the best results. Of the rest of the plots, the two complete manures 
P 18 and H.A.O. mixture did not compare favourably with superphosphate 
alone. The excessive dressing of superphosphate (10 cwt. and top-dressing) 
did not produce any heavier yield than the lighter dressing cwt. and 
tpp-dreBsing). The addition of nitrogen in Pll produced a slight increase 
when compared with superphosphate alone. 
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Tiemis ii{ JVIaimrial Q'rinl with Koisliaw and Siu'b.v. Ma‘‘i|iiai’ir 



' 

Siipor- 
pluH(>hato, 
500 lb.; 

Siipor- 

phosphate, 

1,1201b,; 

P 11, 
(KftOll).; 

P 1:K 
710 11).; 

11. 

710 lb.; 

i 

! 

M 22, 
5<»(i lb.; 

i 

M 22. 


top- 

top- 

too- 

top- 

top- 

M 22, 

tup- 

nu.l I* 11, 

Pickings to 

dressing, 
super- 
phcspliate, 
2S0 11). 

dressing, 
super- 
phospliato. 
500 11). j 

dressing, 
l> 11, 
520 lb. 

dressi'ig, 
V l.o, 
37a lb. 

dr<‘.sslng, 

ll.A.C,, 

a7aii>. 

1 

50)0 lb. 

drc'^'-uii!. 

r 11. 

2S0 lit. 

MO lb, 
pi'i' Mere, 


1 has. lb. 

>1 bus. lb. 

i has. lb. 

.1 bus. 11). 

bus. lb. 

« bus. lb. 

1,1 bus. lb. 

! 

!i loj.s. lb. 

15-12-20... 

^ 21 IB 

20 2 

“ 25 12 

“ 20 7 

“ 20 2 

17 0 

l' 2S 10 

I 21 .3 

:i0-12-29 ... 

18 3 

16 23 

18 3 

17 22 

IS 10 

I IS IS 

21 8 

21 1 

Later 

24 14 

26 21 

20 12 

17 17 

20 20 

21 6 

2S 10 

31 7 

Total 

63 11 

63 22 

64 3 

55 22 

! m S 

57 0 

7s 1 

73 n 


! * The original heavy dressing \vu8 previous t<i Irujnsplnnl iau: nti IPiiSi; top- 

dressing was carried out, ii5th Noveml)er. 


The dressing of M22 followed by a lop-dressing of P 11 was tried ont 
on eominercial areas this year with outstanding sucecss. lu a nonnal 
season, M22 assures an even and lengthy sujiply of pho«p1i(H*ie ueid to the 
plant through its maxiniuni growing period. 11 is applied lo in<*r(!aiu! 
the supply of readily available phosphoric o<‘i<l and nitrog(‘n whirdi is 
essential to the plant during the lioaA^y strain of pri,»dii<'iiig the fruit. 
It must he borne in mind, however, that the early application of iiitrogeu 
l^efore the fruit on the bottom bunches is set, results in the drop])ing of 
£owers. 


AciKICULTURAL SocilKTlES' SllOWS. 


Secretakies are invited to forward for inso.Hion in this lint dates of l}p‘ir ftadliootaing 
shows; these should roach the l^Aiitor, Dopavimont of AjabniHun?, bo\ mU, tlP.U/, 
Sydney, not later than the 15th id th(* month provious to ihsuo. AltoivdiopM of rlatcs 
should be notified at once. 


mrrandera Sheep Show (J, 1). 
Newth) 

Wentworth <W. B. Crang) 
Oootamundra Sheep Show 

®how (T. A. Tester) 

Peak HUKW.E.L. crush) 

ghgandra (G, Ohriatle) ... 
Mamore (S. D. Cameron) ... 

Lake Cargelllgo 

TnindlefW.P. Forrest) 

niabo 

Grenfell .... 

Condobolin (J. M. Coonfey) . 
Wagga tF. H. Croaker) 

Gunnedah ,,, 

TJngarie 

Galston (W, J. Fagan) 

^nee (G, W. ScrJ\enet) 
WestWyalong ... 
KuTromburrah ... 

Corowa (H, Korton) 


Newcastle (P. Xegoe) ... 


1930 


July 15,10. 


KK 


2a, 24. 


30, 31. 

Aug. 

5, 6, 

»» 

12. 13. 

,13. 


10, 20. 


10, 20. 

20. 


20, 27. 

»» * 

20, 27. 

»» 

20, 27,28. 
20,27,28. 

»» 

27. 

30. 

Sept. 

2, S. 

2. 3, 


2. 3. 


u. 


Parkes (L. S. Soaborn) ... 
Singlet, ou (J, T. 

Boorowa 

Cowra 

Barmedman 

Bogan Gate a. a'Beekett) 
Benlllquln (IK Fngnn) ... 
Temora ... ,,, 

, Canowindm 
Forbes (B, A. Austen I ... 

Barellan ... 

Ardlelhan 

Quandialla 

WalbnndfielH. G. ColuVis) 
Loeton (W. Boaewarn) 

Hay (George 0. McCrneken 
Harrandera g, D. Newth) 

Brlbharee 

ArtahPark 

Grimth ... 

Cootamundim 


mt. 

Feb, Ittoai;' h 


Ot;t. 


2, ,1. 

4, tu 

4, ft. 

U, Kb 

10. 

UK 

UK 

la, 17. 
Id, 17. 
Kh 17. 
24, 

1 , 

1. 

1 . 

I. 

P 2.> 

7, 8, 

8. 

5, 

U, 35, 

21, 22, 
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Pea-gfowing Trials^ 1929 * 

Experiments in the Orange District. 


W. D. KERLE, H.B.A., Senior Agricultural Instructor. 


Trials with green peas were conducted last season on the farms of Messrs. 
Y. Campbell and R. W. Scott, members of Pinnacle-road Branch of the 
Agricultural Bureau. 

M)\ V. Camphdl . — The trial on this farm was to determine the most 
economical quantity of superphosphate to apply, and amounts ranging from 
1 ewt. to 8 cwt. were used in comparison with an untreated plot- 


Tlie soil, a light loam of basaltic origin, was mouldboard ploughed in 
September, 1928, reploughed November, and harrowed prior to sowing. 
Sowing was delayed owing to dry conditions and did not eventuate until 
14th January, 1929. The variety used was Greenfcast, sown at the rate 
of 14 bushels per acre; germination was very good. 


Harvesting took place from 17th to 27tli March, and the following yields 
were obtained: — 


Fertiliser. 

3 cwt. superphosphate per acre 

5 

2 ,, tt 

1 ,, 

4 », >» 

8 ,, t9 

Ko manure 



Yield, 
bus. lb. 

104 6 

101 0 

99 0 

97 26 

96 25 

83 10 

74 20 


These results indicate that 3 ewt* superphosphate is ample to apply on 
soils in this district similar to that on which the trial was carried out, and 
that heavier applications are not economical. 


Mr* B* W. 8eoU * — Two experiments were conducted on Mr. Scott’s pro- 
perty, vi^!. (1) local versm imported (New^ Zealand) seed; (2) fertiliser 
mixtures in comparison with superphosphate. 

The soil is a red, basaltic loam, and was mouldboard i>loughed June, 
1928, springtoothed September, and reploughed in early November. The 
variety used in each trial was Greenfeast. 


The seed trial was sown on 18th January, 1929, at the rate of IJ bushels 
per acre, with 150 lb. superphosphate per acre. Four pickings were made 
;and the yields were; — 


bus. Ih. 

liocally-grown Seed 11$ 20 

Imported (Hew Zealand) seed ... ... 107 26 ‘ w, 

Tb '^^i^gsults indicate the value of local seed, and emphasise the Mwd- w 

the Department 
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save at least tlieir own seed miinreiiients. x^part iVian i1s Indian* prothu^- 
tioii, local seed is more economical (-han pnrcliased 'importe<l an<1 \\< 

use eliminates the daiift'or of introdnciiia- serious fimf^’ous diH‘ust‘- and 
pests from other countries. 

There is nearly always sonm peno<l dtirmj? ilu^ season wluai tin' inarhet 
is glutted, and at this time it would he advisablt' 1o allow al hat-^i '-niheient. 
seed for individual requirements to lualtire. Tt takers ai)pr<»\imatcjy 
S hnshels of green peas to make 1 bushel of seed. 

The result of the inaiiurial trial favoured a mixture of superpiiosphan? 
(10 parts) and sulphate of potash (li parts), but all the yiebls were low, 
partly due to frost damage. 


Manurial Trial on the Far North Coast* 

M. J. E, 8QXJIRE, H.B.A., Agrioultaral luBtnictor. 

A manurial trial with peas was conducted on Messrs. IST. Jouhert u!id 
Sons^ farm at Terranora, Tweed River, during the past season. 

The soil is a red volcanic loam and W'as previously cri*pp<‘d with suwar^ 
cane. It was ploughed and ■worked down just prior to planting, which %vas 
carried out on 3rd July, 1929, Greenfeast was the variety tised. Oor- 
mination was x^ery poor. During the early stages of growth flu* tuainircd 
plots were outstanding compared with the unmanured plot. 

The rainfall during the growing period was follows;---- July, TS iioinis: 
August, 113; September, 04; October, 303; total, 01 R points. The wcatluM' 
conditions were fairly dry, and together with tiie poor giuntdirniiou, 
resulted in light yields being obtained. Harvesting comuHnunMl 1st OtOohor, 
and each subsecpient picking was a week later than tluf pvevlotm ou<*. 

The results were as follows; — 


Ymhm of Fertiliser Trial with Peas. 


Fertiliser per acre. 

iHt rit'kiug. 

:intl picking, Picking. 

Totiit. 

Basic superphosphate, 7^ cwt j 

S’ttperphosphate, 7 cwt 

bus. lb. 

bus, lU 

nias* ib. 

bus, lb. 

22 1 

20 20 

U 4 

78 IS 

24 5 

18 8 

30 10 

73 10 

M22 mixture, 7 cwt 

31 5 

23 4 

18 8 

72 17 

Superphosphate 1 part, and bonedust 4 parts, 
7 cwt. 

23 3 

16 4 

ir> 1 

m 8 

manure * 

14 7 

10 14 

18 15 

43 14 

isrora.— M 22 fertaisor mixture coaslsis of equal psyts of 
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40 minutes better 

than 

the previous best ! 



secures 

Sydney ^ Melbourne Light 
Car Record 


576 MILES IN 12 HOURS 36 MINUTES 


Leaving Sydney at 6 a^m,, Wednesday 14th May, 
Messrs. Dickason and Bnrkill (who previously 
secured the sealed two-gear record in an Austin 
Twelve), made their first attempt on the light car 
record in an Austin Seven, arriving at the O.P.O* 
Melbourne, at 6.36 p.m. — ^thus establishing the out- 
standing time of 12 hours 36 minutes — ^lowering the 
previous record by the wide margin of 40 minutes-— 
thus proving the superiority of the Austin Seven 
by capturing the “Blue Ribbon” Road Record of 
Australia. 

Larke, Hoskins Co. Ltd. 

177-18S William Street, Sydney 


AgTl, OlfcSS. l/T/BO. 
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COMMONWEALTH 
6 Per Cent. LOAN 

1938 

Amount asked for £ 10 ^ 000,000 

Interest : 6 Per Cent. Price of Issue : Par. 

Period of Loan : 8 Years 

Interest payable 15th May and 
15th November 


The Loan is issued by the Commonwealth Govcrnmen! 
on behalf of the Governments of the Commonwealth and the 
States. 

Subscriptions may be paid in full at the time of 
application, or by instalments, the last of which is payalile on 
1st September. 1930. 


Int^est at 6 per cent, per annum will l>e paid from the 
date of lodgment of moneys, and the first interest payment 
will be made on 1 5th November, 1930. 

Interrat wdl be subject to Commonwealth Income Tax, 
but free of all State Income Taxes. 

A^UcatiOTs may be lodged at any Bank, Savings Bank, 
Sk^£cha^°** member of a recognised 


EDWARD G. THEODORE. 


Treasurer. 


Commonwealth Treasury. 
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Watermelons* 

A Preliminaey Stitby op Varieties. 

N. S* BHIHLOW, U.Se.Agr., Assistant Plant Breeder, Hawkesbnry 
Agricultural College. 

Watekmelons are largely grown for market on the Hunter and Hawkesbury 
rivers, and some work has been undertaken at Hawkesbury Agricultural 
College with a view to improving the existing varieties by breeding and 
selection, A preliminary study is therefore being made of the varieties 
listed by local seedsmen together with some introduced varieties, which are 
being observed for characters which might be of value in cross-breeding. 

In this detailed study it has been found possible to classify the varieties 
simply according to colour and form as a guide to seedsmen and growers. 

Melons with Dark*-green Skins generally Faintly Marked into a Netted or 
Mottled Appearance. 

These may be divided into three classes, as follows : — 

(a) Long cylindrical shape.—Market Wonder, Kleckley Sweet, Halbert 

Honey, Tom Watson. 

(b) Oval shape, — The Boss, Angelino, Klondyke. 

(c) Blunt oval to round. shape. — ^Black Spanish, Mountain Sweet, Delight, 

Hungarian Honey. 

Market Wonder and Tom Watson appear to be the best market varieties 
in this group. 

Murhet Wonder is a long, very dark-green melon, similar to Kleckley 
Sweet, but is larger and more productive. It is of excellent quality and the 
rind, although not particularly tough for transport, is superior to Kleckley 
Sweet in this respect. 

Halbert Honey is long and rather narrow, the skin showing a faintly netted 
appearance. It is of excellent quality, but has a fairly thin and brittle rind. 

Tom Watson has a mottled and netted skin giving it a generally lighter 
appearance. It is large, productive and has a good rind, indicating good 
carrying capacity, but the quality seems open to improvement. 

The Boss^ Angelino and Klondyke are of a similar type. Angelino (a hew 
variety from America) is the best. It has a very thin rind which is against 
H as a carrier, but good quality and flavour recommend it for home or farm 
use. This variety is of further interest on account of the presence of perfect 
flowers. 

Blmk Spanish and Mountain Sweet have thin rinds not suitable for trans- 
port, are rather light cropper^, and are of medium quality and flavour. 
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Delight is a small, round melon with the skin marked into a, lad'^ied anpeur- 
ance. It is very ]>rolifR% and lias a very thin rind wliieh is incliiHMl to split. 
The quality is iiiedium, and the inolmi is ratlicr small for market . 

Hungarian Horog lias similar markings to Delight, ])ut is oi a larger size. 
It has a thin rind, not suitable for transport, and is not ol very good ipiality. 

Melons with Plainly Striped Skins. 

These are of two kinds, as follows : — 

(a) Long cylindrical shape. —Florida Favouriti*, Kattlesnaki*, M(dvo** 

Sugar. 

[b) Oval shape.— Cole’s Early, Kolb's (lem, (hiban Queen, T]w i)ixie, 

Blue Gem, Ironclad, Golden ICojiey, Pliinriey's Early, Dhiiiaii Black 
Seeded. 



Florida Fttvourlto. 

Florida Fawrite is the bent of tin* long nudous in this group. The skin 
is marked with very dark and medium green stripoH. It k of good quality 
and oropping capacity, and is well suited fur transport on. a<*.count of a thick 
rind. 

R(Me$nake is marked with dark-green and very light-groen stripes, giving 
it a generahy lighter appearance than Florida Favourite. The melons are 
large, of fair quality, with a fairly tough rind, but this variety is not a very 
heavy cropper. 

McIvot Sugar has similar markings to Hattlcsnake, but k smaller in siase; 
an exoeBent cropper of very good quality with a rather thinaud brittle rind. 
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Ouhcm Queen is the best of the oval melons in this group for transport, as 
it has a tough rind. It is large, marked with broad, dark-green and very 
light-green stripes ; a good cropper, hut open to improvement in quality. 

Cole's Early is marked with narrower dark- and liglit-green stripes, is prolific 
and of good quality, with a tliin and rather brittle rind, unsuitable for trans- 
port. 

Ironclad is of a similar outward appearance to Cole’s Early with lighter 
coloured seeds. It has a rind of medium thickness and a fairly tough skin, 
and is of good quality with crisp and rather granular desh. 

Kolb's Gem and The Dixie are of a similar appearance, and medium quality 
and carrying capacity. 

Blue Gem has the same markings but is of a bluish apj)earance. 



Tom Watson. 


Phinney^s Early is marked with broken stripes, produces an even crop, 
and is useful on account of earliness, but is rather small in hi^sc. 

Golden Honey is distinct from the other varieties as the flesh is a bright 
golden colour. 

Chilian Blade Seeded is striped with green and very dark-green stripes. 
The dark-green stripes are broad and give it a generally dark appearance. 
It is of medium size and prolific, and has a very thin rind. The flesh is of 
good eating quality and dark red* 

Melons with Light Greenish to Cream-coloured Skins. 

Varieties of three types come within this group, as follows : — 

{a) Long shaped. — Sugar Stick, Irish Grey. 

(6) Oval shaped. — Early Fordhook, Ice Cream, Sweetheart, 

(c) Roxxnd shape. — Cannon Ball. 

Melons of this type appear to be gaming favour on the, market. - Bag#! 
Stick and Irish Grey are among the best varieties of this olasj? sp far 
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Sugar Stick is light green in colour, large, a good cropper, of good quality 
and suitable for transport. 

Irish (jre?/has a creamy-coloured skin, is of inerliuin size and a g(K>d (M’oppcr. 
The quality and colour of the filesli arc^ good and although the rind is fairly 
thin, the skin is hard and suitable for transport. 

Cannon Ball m of a creamy colour, and round in sl»ape, (U’ops well and is of 
excellent quality, but is more vsuited for home growing than for market on 
account of a very thin and rather brittle rind. This variety has ])erf(‘(d, 
flowers similar to Angelino, and its high quality makes it a desirable fiarent 
for crossing, particularly with varieties such as Florida Favouriti*, T<m\ 
Watson and Cuban Queen, which are of good carrying ca}>a(aty, l)ut couhl he 
improved in eating quality. 

Marly Fordhooh and Ice Cream are of a similar appearance with bright, 
light-green, netted skins, of very good eating quality (especially lc(‘. (h’cani), 
but not suited for transport. 

Useful Varieties. 

Of the varieties tried, those most suitable for transport are - 
Dark-green. — Market Wonder, Tom Watson. 

Striped. — Florida Favourite, Cuban Queen. 

LigU-green to creaw-cofowmf,-— Sugar Stick, Irish (key. 

For home growing and local use : — 

Dark-green. — Angelino . 

Striped.-^Mclrot Sugar, Cole’s Early, Chilian Black Seeded. 

Light-green to cream-colour ed.--Gmxion Ball, Ice Crc?ain. 


Ihe Annual State Cotiforence of the Agricultural Bureau i.s to be hehl 
at Hawkesbury Agricultural College from 2-ind to 2r>th of this month. 


The Wounb Iotections of Seek®*. 

dm(,a«o). and malijfnant, tx^ihann. 
mse very heavy economic loss, although only tetanus and mnlignant 

These three diseases am all contracted in 
through wounds, and consequently the times wh.m 

lamb-marking. 

^Wines? of yards, sheds, and instruments will go fur to stop these 


The ^rms which cause these diseases are found in sheen dunsr dead 
in cle^rS^’ instruments, and eount-out 

If you. desire further advice, consult yot^r Inspector of Stock wim 

WemuuT Hw«,. pUri 
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Farm Forestry. 

V. The Native and Introduced Trees of New 
South Wales. 

[Continued from page 443.] 

B. H. ANBEBSON, B.Se. Agr., Assistant Botanist, Botanic Gardens, Sydney, 
and Lecturer in Forestry, University of Sydney. 

THE COASTAL DIVISION— 

Native Trees of the Coastal Division — continmd. 

Tim present article deals with the various native tree species of the Divi- 
sion other than Euealyi^ts and Acacias, the species being: arrang’ed in 
botanical order. 

Brown Pine or Plum Pine (Fodocarpm elaia), 

A medium- to large-sized straight-growing tree with a browm bark; found 
on good soil in brush areas from the Illawarra district northwards. 

Leaves oblong linear, 2 to 6 inches, the midvein alone prominent. Male 
catkins clustered. Fruit a drupe borne on an oblong, deshy reeep^tacle, 

* purplish when ripe.’’ 

Uses . — The timber is a valuable softwood for general indoor ]?tu‘poses, 
but is seldom used owing to its scarcity. It is said to resist both white ants 
and the marine borer, and makes durable piles in salt water. The fleshy 
purplish receptacle of the fruit can be eaten, but is rather insipid. The 
tree is slow-growing, but makes an excellent ornamental and shelter tree. 

Hoop Pine {Araucaria OunningliamU). 

A tall symmetrical tree with a dark-brown bark, marked or wrinkled 
horizontally. It is found on a wide range of soils (including rather poor 
sandy types — provided the rainfall is good), but does best on fairly ricli 
loamy soils in typical brush country and on the coastal rang'es. It oc(nirs 
northwards from the Hastings Eiver, and is also known as Cbloiiial Pine, 
Kichmond River Pine and Moreton Bay Pine. 

Leaves prickly, -i to i inch long, crowded. Male catkins sessile, 2 to B 
inches. Cones B to 4 inches long, somewhat egg-shaped, composed of 
numerous crowded and flattened scales about 1 inch long.’’ 

Uses. — The timber is a valuable one, being the principai native softwood. 
It is suitable for general indoor work, butter boxes, plywood and match- 
making. Selected pieces have a fairly attractive figure and are used for 
cheaper lines of furniture and for carving. The tree is symmetrical and 
attractive in appearance and has a medium rate of growth. It is fairly 
easily grown from the large seeds, w;hich, however, soon lose their germinat- 
ing powers, and young plants are not very hardy. In plantations it should 
be grown with an espacement of 8 feet x 8 feet, or possibly 10 feet x 10 feet, 
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artificial priiniiig being often necessary owing to the long* retention of the 
lower branches. Shade bearing, broad-leaved species, such as Teak or 
Beech, are sometimes recommended to be grown with it in mixture in order 
to protect the soil. 

Cypress Pines (CnllUris spp.). 

Several cypress pines are found in the Coastal Division. 

Callitris cdlumeUaris is faiidy common in sandy soil close to the sea, 
northwards from the Clarence River, and sometimes forms a very charac- 
teristic part of the vegetation, as, for example, at Brunswick Heads. It is 
a small to medium-sized tree, occasionally reaching 80 feet in height, and is 
moderately fast growing when the rainfall is good. The pale chocolate- 
coloured timber is very aromatic, easily worked and often highly figured, 
selected pieces being useful for cabinet work. It is durable and resistant 
to white ants. 

The Stringybark Pine or Port Macquarie Pine (Callitris Maclcaijam) 
is a small to medium-sized tree, the stringy character of the bark distin- 
guishing it from all other species of Gallitris. It occurs in a few scattered 
localities from Coolongolook, north of Newcastle, to Queensland, both in 
level brush country and the steep sides of ridges. The pale-coloured fissile 
timber appears to be of fairly good quality, and the tree is somewhat orna- 
mental. 

The Port Jackson Pine (Odilitris cupressifoj'mis) is found in a number 
of localities along the coast, but mainly in the vicinity of Sydney in fairly 
rocky situations on sandstone soil. Well-grown trees are graceful and orna- 
mental, contrasting quite sharply in form and colouring with the surround- 
ing Eucalypts. The timber does not appear to be used. 

Mueller’s Cypress Pine (Gallitris Muellerl) is also found in the Coastal 
Division. (See Agricultural Gazette, 1929, page 888, for full description.) 

She-oaks (Oasuarina spp). 

The several species of Oasuarma form a fairly important part oC the 
Coastal fiora. 

The River Oak (Qasmrina Gunningliamiana) is common along many of 
the fresh water rivers. (See Agricultural Gazette^ 1928, page 921.) 

The Forest Oak (Casuarina torulosa) occurs throughout the Division, 
being characteristically associated with Eucalypts in the better class soils. 
(See Agricultural Gazette, 1929, page SBI.) 

The Black She-oak (Oasuarina suherosa) is also common in the Ddvi- 
sibn, being mainly a tree of the poorer sandy soils, (See Agricultural 
Gazette, 1929, page 887.) 

The Drooping She-oak (Oasuarina siricta) is found in the Southern' and 
Central Subdivisions, avoiding the poor soils such as those from the Hawfessf " 
bury sandstone, and grows mainly in open situations. (See 
Gazette, 1928, page 922.) - , > . >> 
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Tho Swamp Oak {Omuarim ghm-a} occura throuRliout tlio Division, 
being characteristically found in -swampy ground along tidal rivers and 
lagoons, or on liracddsli soil some distaiuv from tho coast. Oerasionall.v, 



Smnai 0»k (OontoHna 


tpwefver, it grows ori botte»*drai)aed eitea. It is mi erect tree, up to 
feet ia hei^t, retbear opaMie ia bebit, with, & oraoked flitiar bark. 
“BraaoUeta ttseen4ing, robwt* teeth, 9 to 1® ia tho wlnoKl. Ooiaea about 
jr to $ feeh cllmaetet, fbt topped.*’ 
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The brownish-coloured timber has an oak %ure often beautifully marked 
but it is rather difficult to season and dress. It is hard, strong and heavy, 
and is used for fencing* rails (not posts), bullock yokes, shingles, fuel and 
small piles in salt water. 

Other She-oaks include Caaudrina equiseiifolicb var. incana, a small tree 
with very i^endulous branches found in one or two places near the ocean in 
the iN’orthern Subdivision, and Casu4jHna- rigida, which occurs as a shrub, 
mainly on poor sandstone soils. 

Native Elm or Eough-leaved Hickory (Aphananthe phiUppi^iensis). 

A tree up to 80 feet in height with a scaly, brownish-grey bark; found 
fairly commonly in brushes of the Northern Subdivision as far south as the 
Manning River. It is occasionally known locally as Asbestos Tree, the ash 
Avhen mixed with water and worked into balls being said to answer the pur- 
pose of asbestos. 

“Leaves rough, of sandpapery texture, prominently veined, toothed. 
Flowers small, unisexual, the fruit or drupe with a two-branehed persistent 
style.’^ 

Uses. — The wood is white, close grained, very tough, strong, and moder- 
ately light. It is used for axe handles, being well suited for this and similar 
purposes. It makes a fairly good shade and ornamental tree, but is probably 
rather slow growdng. 

Hegro-head Beech (Nothofagus Iloorei), 

A medium- to large-sixed tree found in the coastal ranges mainly on the 
iieadwaters of the northern rivers, such as the Bellinger, Macleay and 
Manning. It is common in the Borrigo, particularly on clayey ground 
where there is plenty of moisture. The bark is brown and scaly and the 
general growth habit is irregular, the tree being often several stemmed. 
The very dark green foliage is an outstanding characteristic. 

^^Leaves toothed, prominently veined- Male and female Howers in 
sepai’ate heads, surrounded by an involucre of iriore or less prickly scales, 
Fruit opening in four valves.” 

Uses. — The reddish-coloured timber is hard, fairly heavy, and said to be 
durable, but as the species is usually in rather inaccessible places and com- 
paratively rare, it is not exploited to any extent. 

Figs iFicm spp.). 

Borne twelve species of figs are recorded in the Coastal Division. They 
are mainly found as large trees in brush country on fairly rich, moist soil, 
and are most common in the northern half of the Division. Many begin 
life from a seed lodged in the moist bark of another tree. Aerial roots are 
developed which gradually reach to the ground, enmeshing the host tree, 
•which finally is smothered out of existence and is replaced by the fig. Oome- 
•quently, the figs of the brushes may often be regarded as weed species 
which displace trees which are more useful from the tiihber point of view. 
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The main value of the figs is for shade, slielter and ornamenial ])urposcH. 
They provide excellent shade and will grow well on most classes of soils,, 
including the poorer ones. They are moderately hardy and will stand heavy 
cutting or lopping. Some of them make good growth in the drier parts of 
the State if a little assistaneo is given by artllicial watering. Somii care 
is necessary in the choice of a site for planting, as the roots travel far afield 
in search of food and moisture, and are therefore harmful to gardens, fruit 
trees and crops in the immediate neighbourhood. Cattle quite readily (‘at 
the figs and leaves of several of the species, including the More ton Bay 
Fig and the Eusty Fig. The timber is generally regarded as useless for any 
purpose, although occasionally suggested as possibly suitable for packing 
cases. It is, however, as shelter and ornamental trees that the figs are 
valued. Propagation can usually be secured from seed, but cuttings and 
layers are the most general methods adopted. 

The Moreton Bay Fig (Ficus macrophiflla) is found in brush land from 
the Shoalhaven Biver northwards. It is a large tree with large leaves and 
purple figs dotted with white, and is commonly grown for ornamental and 
shade purposes, being adapted for a wide range of soils, inchiding the poorer 
types. 

The Busty Fig or Port Jackson Fig (Ficus ruhiginosa) is found from 
Bateman’s Bay to the northern rivers and is a handsome species, distin- 
guished by the underside of the leaves being usually rusty hairy. 

The Small-leaved Fig (Ficm engenioides) occu^^« from the lllawarra dis- 
trict northwards, and is recognised by the small fruits and leaves, the former 
being i to J inch in diameter and yellow with a few dark spots. 

The White Fig (Ficus infecioria) forms a large fine tree with partly 
deciduous leaves which are borne on fairly long stalks. It is found in the 
brushes from Macleay Biver northwards and has a smail whitish fruit 
dotted with red. It is commonly listed in Australia works as Ficus Oun* 
nmghamii. 

The Deciduous Fig (Fictis Eennmiia) is a fine onuiinental tr<H^ which 
drops its leaves but remains bare for a very short period only. It has a 
reddish or purple fruit spotted with white, and is found in the Port Hack- 
ing district of the , Central Subdivision. It is closely allied to, and perhaps 
inseparable from, Ficus Mmlleri, a species which is found fairly commonly 
in the lllawarra district and northwards. This species is also deciduous or 
partly so, and is sometimes known as Cedar Pig. 

Two Sandpaper Pigs are found in the Division, vijs., Ficm dephmoempa 
mA Ficus stenocarpa- These are distinguished by the harsh, rough feel of 
the leaves. The, former occurs as a small bushy tree or medium-sized tree 
, from Twofold Bay northwards and is found mainly along the banks of creeks 
or streams, being sometimes known as Creek Pig. Ficus stenocarpa has the 
same characteristic rough leaves, bnt differs from Ficus stephmocatpa by 
having smooth, hairless fruits. is found from the- .Jlunter Biver to 
Queensland. 
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^^HIS new Delco-Light plant conibines the 
* advantages of an automatic and a battery- 
charging plant. It is designed to allow all loads 
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Firm W (dkln.sMtui (Hyn. F, BplUngmi) occurs as a larg*e tree northwards 
from 1h<; 35olling(‘.r River, It Jias large leaves, somewhat like the Moretoii 
P»a,v Mg, hut is readily recognised by the figs having a distinct nipple at 
tiudr apex, 

FiPHs plaf^podd is also recorded from a number of localities in the 
northern part of the Division. It has several Avell-marked varieties. 



Moretott Bfty Fig maGr<^hyUa)» 


Queensi^and oe Bush Hut (Macadamia iemifolia). 

A small to medium-sized tree with a rouKhish brown bark, occasionally 
reaching 60 foot in height; found in brush forests in the Horthern Sub- 
division, being especially common in the Tweed and Kichmond Elver dis- 
tricts, but extending as far south as Camden Haven. 

“ Lcavra arranged mainly in whorls of three. Flowers in long naraow 
drooping racemes up to 10 inches long. Fruit 1 inch or more in diameter* 
the outer part splitting open on one side exposing the nut” 
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Uaes . — The nut is edible and <>{ ox<Mdl<*iit (iavoiir, (‘oinparinjj'’ v<a\v favour^ 
nbly with othev nuts. It commands a .ai’ood market in Sydiu‘.\% ami (iu'n* 
are distinct possibilities for a small oxport h‘a<h‘. 'Ida* shell «d' llte nut is 
usually very hard and dith(iult to (*rjH'k, but tlier<‘ is a lliiu .^liKdled lorm 
which is best suited tor comTnen'ial purpust^s. It takc.N appr(».\imately se.\on 
years from the time of planting' the seed until tlu* i)la,nts bear iints. Votmg 
trees stand transplanting from the bush provid(‘d llu‘ operathai is <‘arefuily 
carried out during* the winter months. ApaiT from its e<libl<‘- un(. Ibis tri*e 
is useful for shelter and ornamental purposes, it makes an oxer*!!**!!!, simd! 
break and speoimen trees are very attractive in the garden* The timlnT is 
reddish and ornamental, hut the tn‘e is too valuabb* to be <‘xploil<Ml lor r'ln-b 
purpose. 

A closely allied species, Mncachnnia proalUi, is found in brush land from 
the Clarence River northwards. It differs from the (iueenslund NTit In having 
alternate leaves and shorter racemes of flowers, apart from oilier poitits, and 
the nut is apparently regarded as of little importHUct}. 'riu* sp<M*i<*s is 
variously known as Ball Nut, Opossum Nut or Boefwood, and has u fairly 
•durable timber of the Silky Oak type which can be used for indoor lit tings 
and cabinet work. 

Monkey Nut (IJlchsheavhia pimiatifolm), 

A small tree with large, deeplydolxHl leaves; ftmnd from the Bellinger 
River northwards, mainly on alluvial Hats or on good soil at high<*r levels, 
although occasionally extending to the. poorer soils. 

Leaves pale yellowish-green, up to 2 feet in Icngtli, deeply tlivided, rigid, 
toothed, venation prominent. Floweivs in long raemue.H, Fruit red, oval, 
hard, about IJ inches long.’’ 

i!75<3s.— The nut is edible, but the llnvour is not so good as that of Uic 
Bush Nut. The large uncommon looking leaver give the. tdant nn unusual 
appearance in the garden and the fruit.s are ormumuital The trcL* i.s 
generally too small for timber purpose.^. 

vSiLKV Oak {UnnnlliHi rohmta), 

A medium- to larg6“.Hixed tree with dark-coloured, somewhat furrowed 
bark; found in brush country in the Northern Subdivision from tho 
Clarence River to Queensland, usually not vary far from the Its 

natural occurrence is limited, but it is a well-known tr(‘c in this Htatc owing 
to its general popularity for planting puriioaes, 

leaves pinnate, much divided. Flowers orange-yellow, in long bramdu'd 
i^orescences. Fruit a boat-shaped follicle about | inch long, 
winged seeds/’ , , , 

^ Uses. This is a most useful species. The timber resemblcH EngliBh O^k 
m colour and figure, although ifc is not so bard, it is UHod frendy for cabimu 
work, indoor fittings and ooaoli building, and bw a groat uapacity for Uolil- 
mg nails. It is not regarded as durable in tho ground, The tms in a nipi<l 
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grower and is useful for shade, shelter and ornamental purposes, making 
good gTowth under a wide range of conditions. (See Agricultural Gazelle, 
1928, page T'Tl,) The graceful, fern-like foliage is particularly attractive. 
It has proved a popular introduction to other countries, notably Ceylon. 
It is readily propagated from seed and under very favourable conditions can 
be established from m situ sowings. 

Prickly Ash or Silky Oak Writes excelsa). 

A medium- to large-sized tree with a grey or brown, fairly smooth bark; 
found in the Northern Subdivision from the Hunter Eiver to Queensland at 
altitudes rarely falling below 2,000 feet. It was once very common on the 
Dorrigo. 

Leaves alternate, paler underneath, the margins toothed. Flowers on 
slendm* spikes. Fruit a woody follicle about 1 inch long containing one or 
two winged seeds.’’ 

TJses. — The timber can hardly be separated from that of the other Silky 
Oak (Grevillea rolmta), and has similar uses. The species occurs more 
commonly in a natural condition than Grevillea robusia and the timber is 
more generally placed upon the market, being very useful for cabinet work 
and indoor ^fittings. Deposits of a whitish substance are sometimes found 
in logs, which dull the saws. 

A Eed Silky Oak iEmboihrium Wichhami). 

A tall tree, sometimes becoming shrubby, with a brownish, somewhat 
rough bark ; found in a few localities in brush land from the Dorrigo north- 
wards. It is^ also known as “ Tree Waratah ” owing to the resemblance of 
the flowers to those of the ordinary Waratah. 

Leaves usually pinnate. Flowers large, orange-red, crowded at the ends 
of branches. Fruit cylindrical, 3 to 4 inches long, opening on side. Seeds 
winged.” 

Uses, — The ornamental timber is reddish when cut, but drys much paler, 
being only slightly deeper in tint than that of the ordinary Silky Oak, which 
it resembles in general appearance. It is, however, lighter and more easily 
worked. The tree is an ornamental one and the shrubby forms present a 
very attractive appearance. 

The Wheel Tree or Fire Tree iStenocarpus sinuaim), 

A medium-sized tree sometimes reaching 100 feet in height with a dark 
grey or brown wrinkled bark; found in brush country in the IsTorthern Sub- 
division from the Bellinger Eiver to Queensland. It is sometimes known as 
White Silky Oak. 

Leaves large, most variable in shape, entire or deeply lobed, up to 
12 inches long and paler underneath. Flowers large, bright red or . orange,, 
arranged in whorl-like clusters at the ends of branohlets. Fruit a 
somewhat boat shaped, 2 to 4 inches long, containing numerous ; thin iat- 
tened seeds” ^ ^ ' * ;v v,.'' 
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Uses , — Tills species is most ornamental and under cultivation vmi be kt^pt 
small enough for the average garden. It Is a useful shade and slielter 
but is rather slow growing for these purposes. U niaki‘s its best develop- 
ment on Wfdbdrained <ie<^p soil 
in fairly sheltered situations, 
Th(‘ timber is pale-coloured, 
moderately hard and aft me 
tiveiy tigured somewhat in 
iitamier of 8ilky Oak. 


Sf'Kun Bekfwoop (/bVewocwp/^s' 

mliffiHGs), 

A mediiuu-siiied tree with a 
browiiish, iineiy wrinkh^d bark; 
found in rain forests from Milton 
in th(} Southern Division to 
Queensland* It is ofttni refern*d 
to as Silky Oak. 


“ Leaves <d{i|>tieul, m*irrowed 
at each end, 3 to 5 inches long. 
Mowers white or greenish white, 
in small dense umbels at the 
end of a slender stalk. Fruit n 
follicle 2 to 4 inches long.’* 

Fm*. -The nd fissili* timbiT 
is fairly hard and heavy, and is 
very handsomely markui fl is 
a good substitute for urditiary 
Hilicy Oak for caibinet work and 
indoor |nir^)os*5s g^merally. The 
tree is fairly ornumejitnl, but 
the flowers an^ c|uit(» incmi* 

^ ^ , spicuous compared with those of 

Whefti Tm or fire t^e {Smmrpui sinmtus^) the Wheel Tn^e. 


^ SobdEcif Wood Waplmmdm micrantha), 

A meditua- todaige*siied with a greyish bark, often tough with sitmll 
•CT^eso^oeS; foiaid in *aia foVests from the Hunter Siver northwards. Tt 
IS also kno^ as Light Yellow Wood, Satin Wood, and oeoasionallyr as 
Sa^afras. It m oharactensed by swellings at the base of the hyanohea where 
they 3oin the stem, forming a socket-like joint, thus giving rise to the ver- 
nacular name of this species. • > , •; 

J'lW™ i. .mril 

W i ta* to i i,rf. toi, 

several slender cari^els oovered with fine brown haire/^ 
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Z/,sy;.s'. — The yellowish timber is not durable, but is occasionally employed 
for indoor work, being fairly light and easily worked. The bark is bitter 
and lias some medicinal i>roporties. The species is moderately ornamentaL 

Nkw SoL'TJi Wales Bassafkas (Doryphont m^nafra^s), 

A medium- to large-sized tree with grey bark ; found in all subdivisions in 
brush country, both on the better class and rather poorer soils and ascending 
to the Tableland Division in parts, going as far west as Jenolan Caves. 
Both bark and leaves are fragrant. 

Leaves opposite, coarsely serrate. Flowers white, about 1 inch diameter 
with six segments. Fruits narrowly egg-shaped, J to 3 inch long, splitting 
on one side exposing- the carpels, which are covered with brown hairs.^’ 

Uses. — The pale yellowish timber is fairly soft and light and is not dur- 
able outdoors, but is suitable for indoor work such as lining and flooring. 
It is used fairly extensively for such purposes in some districts, being 
occasionally known as Golden Deal, and is said to be very resistant to white 
ants and borers. It takes, however, a long time to season properly, being 
difficult to dry. It is an ornamental sx)ecies, the white star-like flowers con- 
trasting attractively wnth the bright glossy foliage. An infusion is made 
by bushmen from the bark, and is said to have tonic properties. 

Oliver’s Sassafras (Oiniiamomunh OUven). 

A large tree with a brownish fragrant bark, more or less rough with 
excrescences ; found in rain forests in the N'orthern Subdivision. 

Leaves opposite, lanceolate, paler underneath, 3 to 7 inches long. 
Flowers small, in panicles. Fruit an oval single-seeded berry about 4 inch 
long, seated in the enlarged cup-like portion of the perianth.” 

Uses. — The close-grained greyish or light-brown timber is easy to work 
and useful for many indoor softwood purposes. It retains its fragrance more 
or less indefinitely, but is said to be very susceptible to attack by borers. 
The strongiy aromatic bark is sometimes used for flavouring purposes. A 
useful ornamental and shade tree. 

A closely allied species, Cinnamomum virms, is sometimes known as the 
Native Camphor Laurel, and has much the same general features as the 
above. It differs botanically in having both sides of the leaves of a more 
or less uniform colour, and in the bark being non-aromatic. It is found 
in scattered localities in rain forests in the Northern Subdivision. 

She Beech or Bolly Gum ilAUea reiicidata). 

A large tree with a brownish, somewhat scaly, bark; found fairly com- 
monly in brush lands from the Hawkesbury Eiver in the Central Sub- 
division northwards to Queensland. It is also known locally as Bro^n 
Beech or Bolly Beech. 

Leaves alternate, oval, 2 to 4 inches long, somewhat leathery. Male and 
female flowers on separate trees, in short axillary racemes. Fruit single- 
. seeded, black when ripe, seated in a large cup-shaped receptacle/^ 
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Uses . — The timber is a very useful s((ftW(iocl for in<l(Ku* joim^r.v laul 
cabinet work. It is pale brown, li^'hi in wei^Iit, (►flmi attnu‘tively liM'in'ini, 
and easy to Avork. The tree is siiitalde for ornanu-ulal an<l shaih* purposes 
in warm moist localititis. 

In addition to the abovcs there ai’e 1hr<H‘ oIIkm* speeies of fjUzra huuid in 
the Coastal Division. 

LiUea hexanihus (syn. Lii^m {vrrufjlnea) is found fairly eonunoiily in 
the hTorthern Siibdmsion, beitig known as .Brown Bolly (jiuri or While 
Sassafras. Its timber is similar to ihat of the Bolly Uuni. 

Litzea dealhata oceiu's as a small, or oeeasioually medinni-simh tree in 
the Illawarra district and northwards to Queensland. It lia.s reddishi^urple 
aromatic fruits, handsome leaves with a ])aler umhirsnrfjuv, ijrnminmif 
venation, and timber of the Bolly Gxnn class. 

Litzea zeyJaniea is found in a few localities north of Olunc}(‘s(er. 


N-drsbbymbht Supplied with Selected Citbub Buds. 


The Co-operative Bud Selection Society, Ltd., supplied the following 
selected Yalencia Late orange buds to nurserymen during the 1920 budding 
«eason, trees from which should be available for planting during this 


present year :• 


T. Adamson, Bmington 

T. Eyles, Bydalmere 

P. Pergnson and Son, Hnrstville 

B. Hughes, Bnnmgton 

G. McKee, Brmington 

L. P. Eosen and Son, Carlingford (late of Bpping) 
Svane Bros., Erndngton 


Buds. 

3,100 

3,500 

1,600 

1,000 

3,000 

11,400 

600 


—0 . G, Salvage, Director of Fruit Culttue. 


The New South Wales Wheat Harvebt, 11)25> 30. 

Fui* details ot the 1929-;{() wheal harv<‘Hl ari' imw (o himd iVtini the 
Governmenl Statiatieiaii. 

The total area sown with wheal was ueri's. 

The area sown for grain was .‘1,902, 2(Ml iieres, iiududiiiK Klti.OiMI tn'ros 
which failetl entirely, and llu* grain harvestwl ainontilcd to ll.;!10,000 
bags, equivalent to 3.3,948,000 bushels, or im av(>ruKe of 8.7 lumhcls ju-r 
acre. 

The area sown for hay was .175, 100 acres, includins 2f),2(m aen*s which 
failed, and the production of hay was 30.'5,710 tons, or an iu<TaKe of O.Hl 
tons per aero. 

The area fed-off profitably was 37,700 acres. 

The yield of grain was 30 per cent, below the average of the jireecHling 
ten years. The Northern Tableland division yielded highost with an 
average of 20 bushels per aere, then coming the Roulhorn Tablokntl with 
17.3 bushels, North-western Slopes 15.5 bushels. North-central Main 18.1 
bushels. Central Tableland and South-western Blopo each with 9.0 bushek 
the Bivema 9 bushels, the Central Plain 5.6 bushels, and the Coatrnl- 
tvsstern Slope 4.8 bushels. 
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Bacterial Blight of Beans* 

C. J. MAG15E, B.^c-Agr., AsBistaiit Biologist. 

This disease is caused by the bacterial parasite, Bacterium pliaseoH. Losses 
from the disease result from defoliation of the plants, spotting and rotting 
of the pods, and girdling and death of the stems. All varieties of common 
beans are susceptible- Moist, ^varm conditions favour its development. 

The symptoms of bacterial blight on bean foliage are much more cnn- 
spicuons than are those of anthracnose (see deiiartmental pamphlet dealing 
with this disease). Small water-soaked areas appear on the leaflets, and 
these later give rise to large irregular brown spots with yellow margin^ 
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(Fig. 2). The spots become dry and papery at lladr eenires, and friMpnailly 
have a glistening encrustation on tiieir surface's. A few spot.-, on one 
leaflet are sufficient to canso its death. Kr<‘<iu(*nt l.y t«>tal d<*fo!ia1 i<at of 
plants will take place. 

The spots on the pods (Fig. 1) first take the form <(f niimife dark'^Tooii 
dots. These increase in size to form large waUa’-soakiHl bh»lt*h<\^. rmler 
moist conditions a yellowish ooze may form on their snrfae<‘*<. This oo/o 
gradually darkens and dries to form a yellow (nu*rus<ation. Tho iillV«'pM| 
tissue does not dry and shrivel as it does in the i(*af, and i.s nevi^r Mark 


as in the ease of anthraenose. 



The <Jis<\a.s<* in*iy peiiolrato 
the pod agd iiliaekifa* s«‘»«d 
within. In the case of M*v<‘re 
attaek the .se(‘d inav lx* m<»re 
or les.s shrivelled, hul wlien 
infection is slight the seed 
may showMU^ appareiit injury, 
or only a yellowish disfoiotim- 
tkui at its point (d attachment, 
to the pod. It is usmvily 
diflicnlt to reeogni.se di.seased 
beans after trhey have heeii 
n^moved froiutla* pods unlesH 
shrivelling has taken place. 

The disease is curried <n’er 
from season to season by t lie 
planting of iufeeted si^ed, hut 
it is also kiu^wn that t he germs 
of the discast^ muy liv<* over 
for long periods on htum reftme 
in the Hcdk When diseEsed' 
seed is planted the Hcedling. 
may not come above gmimd, 
or if it does, it is deformed and dwarfed, and bears blighted .spots mi the 
seed, leaves and atsems. Under weather conditions favourable to the discam^ , 
a few planta of this type will serve as centres of infection for an epidemic* 
Tha gorms of the disease are spread by insects, pickers, the epatterihg of 
rain> fe. The yellowish ooze which forms on the surface of the spots on 
the foliagn and pods consists of myriads of bacteria, which under the action 
of wind-driven rain may he spread over wide areas* 


fis 4 S**— BaeWrlal Blistt m B«tui Itssf* 

[AfUr Chupp, 


tp. , „ . Control MeatHTMi 

j3i® loUowing moosuros are rocorozzionded for m-lateiieingr lossei front' 
■fliis diseoM.!— 

1 Sdfict from only clean crops. The crop shouM U kept under 
tdose cteemtion while (srowiag, and if blight be present sUouW not 1» 
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saved for seed. Treatment of seed from an infected crop with fungicides 
is of no value since the germs of the disease may be internal to the seed-coat 
an well as on its surface. 

2. As far as practicable, burn all diseased material. 

o. Practise a rotation of crops. 

4. Do not cultivate or pick beans affected with blight or anthracnose 
during wet weather or when the plants are wet with dew. 

5. Plant a special plot of beans each year for seed purposes only. This 
plot should be isolated and be carefully watched for the slightest trace of 
disease. Affected plants should be removed at once and burned. 


Empire Marketing Board Pushes Tung Oil Prouuction, 

According to London reports, the production of tung oil is to be encouraged 
bv the Empire Marketing Board, which has approved of a grant to the Royal 
Botanic, Kew, England, for the distribution of tung oil seeds to various parts 
of the Empire. 

Tung oil has many uses, being an essential constituent of high-grade 
varnishes. Australia imported 139,967 gallons, valued at £40,205, during 
1928-29. 

Until recently the world’s wants were almost entirely supplied by China, 
but since the war, tung oil production has become a somewhat important 
industry in U.S.A. According to local authorities, it should be possible to 
grow the tung oil tree in this country. 


The Prosperity of the Dairy Industry Largely Depends 

ON Quality. 

Mjbn in the dairy business who complain about prices for dairy products 
should not lose sight of the fact that the consumers of the country would 
eat a lot more of their produce if the quality were better. They have them- 
selves to blame when the demand is not sufficient to kc(jp prices at a profitable 
point*. 

High quality in food products serves to increase the number of units 
consumed. In this respect food products are different from most other 
products. When a man pays a comparatively high price for a pair of shoes, 
he generally wears them longer than he would wear a pair of poor shoes. The 
shoe manufacturer reduces the demand for shoes by making high quality shoes. 
Bach pair of the higher-priced shoes gives the purchaser longer wear. On 
the other hand, the housewife who pays a comparatively higK price for a pound 
of good butter or a pound of good cheese does not expect it to last at the 
family table because the quality is good. 

Thousands upon thousands of farmers complain about prices for dairy 
products and yet they refuse to turn a hand to improve quality. Producers 
and manufacturers of dairy products — cheesemakers in particular at the 
present time — are waking up to the fact that the prosperity of the dairy 
industry depends upon quality as well as quantity, quality coming first,— 
L. T. MaoInnrs, Director of Dairying, 
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Lamb-raising Trials^ 1929-30* 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College. 

L. H. BEVERIDGE, H.E.A., and 0. COTSELL, Slu-{‘p and In^tna tuis,* 

Th£ object of tliese trials is to test ilu» value (d B<a'(lc'r L<‘i<M‘stei% !M»iimv,v 
Marsh, and Dorset Horn rams as sires (»f fat lanil^s from (‘rossbrtMl ami 
comeback ewes under Hawkesbury College (Itiebumnd) i»<)udiii(»ns. 

Utilising the female breeding stock uvailabhs loO Colbige-hn'd Ibmim'.v 
Marsh x Comeback ewes, 4 - and 0 -iooth, and s(n'(‘nty-five aged (’oineback 
ewes were employed, supplemented by 201 xYrrawatla-bred Ibanney Marsh 
X Merino ewes, 4 -tooth. Those throi* tyjies e»jiially distribiilod hr- 

tween the three breeds of rams as under: — 

r CtoU(ig‘ ewoK 52 

Group A.— 5 Eorset Horn rams Armwatta owns ... S7 

k Comeback owos ... 25 

llH 

r College ewiSH 52 

Group B. — 5 Border I/eieeKter rams ... J Arrawatta owes ... 87 

k Comeback owes ... 25 

UU 

f College ewes 52 

Group G. — 5 Romney Marsh rams ArrawatU^ owes 87 

k Comeback ewes ... 25 

h»l 

The rams (approximately iier cent*) tvere joined (ni 14th Mamin jnid 
taken otit on 2nd May, a seven-tvoek muting iieri<uk 
The conditions throughout the winter were severe— heavy frosts anti 
little rain being experioncod. Nevertholoss, the ewes mamtained satis- 
factory condition until tnid-July» when Bcvonteen died fcrom inspected 
forage poisoning* During the second week in August^ tweatynijiii ewe*» 
died from prepa rt nr ient apoplexy. These losses on a largo scale Olmiied 
when the ewes were moved to a fodder crop of oats. . ^ 

The Latnbing* 

, Lambing commencing on 5th Axtgust and very little aHsistauct* was 
afforded the ewes. Owing to scarcity of paddocks all three groupn wore 
lambed toother and' distinguishing private naarks put in the lambs’ ears 
after birth* , A noticeable feature of the lambing was that of the 
iambi; bom in the first two weeks of the period, the majority were Dorset 
Horn crosses j of those born during the second fortnight, the majority were 
Border 3>ici^ter„,cros$es^^ w hile- the Romney Marsh crosses predominated 

These it at Hawkesbury Oohe^ ate showing what can be accomplished by i mpr< > vcc I 
f^djng metho^ under very poor sod oonditiops, and are domcnatratlng the HuiieriorUy 
of the Dorset Horn as a sire for fat lambs. 

3^ Coi^H took over the position of Ipsl^tor in Shw and Wool from Mr. Beveridge 
on 28tfa December — ^E. A. Ttetow, Sheep and Wool Expert, 
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during the latter end of the period. This was a further instance of the 
capacity of the Dorset Horn ram for working at an earlier date. 

Marking took place on 19tli and 26th September and 4th October, the 


numbers being — 





Per cent. 

Dorset Horn crosses 

. 

123 

-- 75 

Border Leicester crosses 

• ... 

121 

— 73*7 

Romney Marsh crosses 

* 

120 

364 

— 74 


The spring conditions were the best experienced at the College for 
years. The ewes and lambs were grazed on 55 acres of Mulga and Algerian 
oats and approximately 35 acres of Ineerne, and for short periods on natural 
pastures. The Dorset Horn crosses made the best growth throughout, 
followed by the Border Leicester and Eomney Marsh in that order. 


The Market Returns. 

In December it was decided to market thirty-four lambs of each cross. 
These were sold, off their mothers, on 19th December, and realised the 
following prices: — 

Dorset Horn crosses 10 @ 16s. lOd. 

,, ... 24 @ 16s. 9d. 

Border Leicester crosses 34 @ 14s. lOd. 

Romney Marsh crosses 2 @ 16s. 6d. 

„ 32 @ 12s. 4d. 

The market was over-supplied, there being 56,000 yarded. The Dorset 
Horn lambs were of excellent quality, estimated to dress about 33 lb., and 
there was nothing superior to their weight penned; the Border Leicester 
lambs were a little lighter, but lacked the finish of the Dorset Horn; the 
Romney Marsh lambs were a little lighter still and also lacked finish. 

It should be noted that there were far more Dorset Horn crosses readiy 
for market (eighty could have been sent) when the lots were sold, but for 
the purpose of comparison even numbers of lambs of each cross were 
despatched. 

On 5th February, 3930, a further draft of sixty lambs, off their mothers, 
selected on condition only, and irrespective of breed, was forwarded to 
Flemington. The draft was even and the lambs of good quality with the 
exception of four Border Leicester crosses which were not up to the stan- 
dard of the remainder. The consignment comprised thirty-six Dorset Horn 
lambs, twenty Border Leicester lambs, and four Romney Marsh lambs. 
Unfortunately the market was heavily stocked, 57,000 being penned that 
day, and 100,000 for the week. Prices realised were: — 

36 (Dorset Horn) @ 17s. 7d. 

24 (Border Leicester and Romney Marsh) @ 16s. lOd. 

Conditions were dry during the early part of the year. The natural 
pastures burned off and there was very little grazing lucerne available. 
On 21st February the remainder of the lambs were weaned and given 
wliatever good pastxirage was available. Abont the middle of April a 
further eighty lambs were fit for marketing, but as the remaining lambe were 
required for killing demonstrations, they have been retained at the College^ 
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Three lambs of each ftroiip were selected for slaimhtor at 
and subsequent exhibition of the c;nvas<^s at the .Royal Show in A}>vil. 
These were luA'lily coniinended and returned th<^ rollo\vin.a’ prices: - 

Dorset Horn X Roniuoy-Morino points^ -OH lb. (d\ 7d* ~ I'N. ;j»K 
Border Leicester x Honuiey-Menno tH2 points). lb. o' 7(1 " iHs. 1.1. 

Ro?miey X Bornney -Merino - (78 (?H8 points), -IM lb a/' 7(1. IKs, ('.((‘h. 


Tubercle-free Herbs. 

Op the herds which have been tested for tuberculosis by Governmentr 
Veterinary Officers, or approved veterinary surgeons, in accordance with the 
requirements of the scheme of certifying tubcrcle-free herds, the following 
have been declared “ tubercle-free,*’ and, unless otherwise declared, this 
certification remains in force until the date shown in respect of each herd ; — ^ 
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STILL CHEAPER . . . 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 


A REDUCTION OF £1 11s. 6(1. 

per ton in the price of 

SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 

will take efect as from the \st July. 


The new price will be £12 12s. per ton 
free on rails, less 2^ % for cash, and 
at this price supplies of Sulphate of 
Ammonia can be obtained, as usual, 
from all fertiliser manufacturers or their 
agents, or direct from the Australian 
Gas Light Co.,Haymarket, Sydney; or 
the Broken Hill Proprietary Co., Ltd., 
Newcastle. 

Sulphate of Ammonia literature, and 
advice regarding the use of fertilisers, 
direct from 

NITROGEN FERTILISERS Pty. Ltd. 

360 Collins Street 
Melbourne 
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M.I.B. PRO-CAL-BONE: A Protein plus Calcium Concentrate 
which aids Milk Production and prolongs the lactation period. 
Prevents Bone Chewing, and maintains constitutional vigour in Dairy Stock, 
Write for Booklei^>^ 

METROPOLITAN MEAT INDUSTRY BOARD, 

State Abattoir, Homebush Bay, N.$*W. 
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Feeding Pigs on Rough Rice* 

An Expeeiment at Hawkesbuey AaEicuLTUEAL College. 

P. WHETEHOUSE, B.V.So., Veterinary Surgeon, Stock Branch and F. BOSTOCK, 
Piggery Instructor, Hawkcsbury Agricultural College.* 

Tins year rough rice was obtainal^le in bulk at such a price that its use 
as an economical pig food was the subject of many enquiries from' 
farmers. Since wheat is the standard grain fed to pigs in New South 
Wales, the question arose as to the economic and nutritional relationship 
between rough rice and wheat as pig feed. 

To ascertain this it was decided to take stores of the Tamworth and 
Berkshire breeds, and to feed them to bacon weights, approximately 177 lb. 
live weight. Accordingly, four Tamworths and six Berkshires (ten pigs) 
with an average live weight of 95.7 lb. were chosen for the rice lot, and 
three Tamworths and six Berkshires (nine pigs), with an average live 
weight of 88.2 lb., for the wheat lot. The difFerenee in the two lots of 
pigs appeared much less than the difference in weights would suggest. 

The pigs were fun in bare yards in the old piggery, in each of which an 
oi)on-f routed shelter shed was provided. Unfortunately no wooden floors 
were in these sheds, and owing to the very heavy rains experienced during 
the experiment the sheds became flooded, making it necessary to move 
both lots to more suitable quarters, and emphasising the advisability of 
providing good warm shelter sheds with wooden beds or floors. ^ The soil in 
both yards was sandy loam, allowing for good drainage. 

The Rations Test 

Til arriving at suitable rations the percentages of digestible nutrients 
shown for the constituents of the ration in Feeds and Feeding, by Henry 
and Morrison, were used, together with the following chemical analysis of 
rough rice by the Chief Chemist of the Department: — 

Crado Protein. Carbohydrates- Fat. 

Rough rico 6*12 69*7 1*71 

In drawing up rations the greatest difficulty was in the reduction of bulk, 
several apparently very suitable rations being much too bulky. Taking 
' into consideration work done elsewhere on rice feeding, it was decided to 


compare rough rice and a 

little meat meal tvith wheat. The eommencini 

rations chosen were: 




' , Lot 1 


Lot 2, 


Rough rice (coarsely ground) 

21b. 

Wheat (coarsely ground) ... 

31b. 

Meat Heal 

iib. 

Separated milk 

7 „ 

Separated milk 

7 lb. 

Coarse Salt 

1 025 . 

Coarse salt 

X oz. 

Water in ration 

91b. 

Wal^r in ration 

xn-5 lb. 

Lime-water 

1 pint. 

TJme-Water 

1 ijint. 

(Jrecn A^heat 

1*75 1b. 

Green wheat 

l-7fj lb. 




* Report ot an experiment canied out at the direction <>f the dopartmontal sub- 
comriDiitteo dealing with feeding oxpf‘rinients— Messrs. McDonald, Heury, Southeo, and 
Grant. 
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Tlic luitritiw nitios were: l^ot 1, 1:4.95; I^>t ti, In ^ 

tile grain was eonrsely ground and iboilcd, and the tatioti wa-^ ^od m two 
oqnal iVodN at T/dO a.iu. and \ p.m, v _ 

In the pr(‘parati<»n of foods if was ftmnd flial llio ^vi<*o ration oou * 
bo proparod ninoli jnon^ rapidly tlian flu* wdioat rafioiT, in both oa’»(‘H 
if tbo grain bo pnl into oohl wat(‘r it takes tliro(* hours in dovo tUo ration 
is ready for sorvioo, but if tbo i*nisluHl ri<‘(* Im‘ put info bo 'ting wat(‘r it 
produces a softor and more imlatable fooil and talv<‘s onl,\ 1 '*^tt an ttour 
to prepare. Owing to the fact tliat pigs \vvY{^ in bare lots, t 
ceivod in tbe aftovnoons 1.75 lb. of grof*n wlusd, wlii<lu howovi r, t 
14tli October and was replaoed with n similar amount of gn‘<‘n luo«ilBf^' 
day por xiig. Fresh water was tu'oossibJo af all tinio-^. 

Proportionate inoreasos in rations wovi‘ insnlo as dooinod advisable, 
according to tbe ingestion and inor<‘asos ina(I(‘. 'I’lio following table diow-i 
these increases and tbe nutritive ratios of the rations: 


In<hihsis in Ri(‘(‘ Ration fed to I^igs in hot 1. 

I UatioiH t«tl m n«m dihM umIIoiUmI 


Dat(* wlipn i,itU)nsi 
imreaaed. 


14 vSept., 1029 ... 
28,Sept, 1029 ... 
12 Oct, 1020 .. 
J4 Oct, 1029 .. 
19 Oct, 1029 .. 


rKritiiASKH in Wheat Ration fed to IMga in U>f 2. 

UttUoRH fi«| m from (ijutoH IndlcAfrtd, 


Uftte when 
ratiom Snt reased. 


14 Sept, 1029 
28 Sept, 1929 
X2 Oofe., 1929 
14 Oct, 1929 
19 Oct, 1929 



Sepamtwl 

Milk. 


lb. 

10 

10 

10 

10 

30 


(^nwn fectl. 


Ib. 

b7r> 

(Wheat) 

hn 

(Wheat) 

b75 

(Wheat) 

1*75 

(tooeme) 

1*75 

(toew) 


Tidal 

fU^Keiinhle 

mtlrienlK 


lb. 

144 


4*77 

547 

5*57 


Rke. 

1 

Hi‘t)iu«Ucd 

Milk. 

i 

1 Mcttt 

1 MmI 

1 

(Jiwi h»C(l, 

Tot a 

iliXi-Htihlc 

NitfiitiN.'- 
r din of 



mitricutH. 

rOion 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

ll>. 


4-0 

10 

0-25 

1-75 


1 J 5 07 




(Wlunf) 



4-5 

JO 

t>-25 

1 75 
(Wlu-aO 

f-tl5 

1 s 5*57 

5-0 

10 

0 25 

1-75 

1 

1 : 5-00 

5-0 



(Whisvt) 

1 POO 


10 

0-25 

1-75 

1 : f.-:w 




(hxiYmtuA 

J 


5-5 

10 

0-25 

1*75 

5 5fi 

1 sl>tu 




I (buwim) 




HiifrlHve 
ruHii rd ratiim 


I j 1*75 
I ; 4-BO 
I : 5-01 
I : 4*B1 
I «495 
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Coal cinders were self-fed, and as early as lOtk Septemiber their inges- 
tion by Lot 2 was much greater than by Lot 1, this preference continuing 
throughout the test. 

The following analyses (wheat and rice by Henry and Morrison, and 
coal ash by Jensch) seem to indicate that the presence of silica is of 
some moment in the metabolism of the x)ig. There is little doubt the pigs 
sought the cinders for their iron content, yet the presence of high quantities 
of silica in the cinders did not depreciate the value of the ration. 


Analyses of Wheat, .Rice, and Coal Ash. 


Feeding 

Stuff. 

Ash In 
1,000 lb. 
of 

feeding 

fcltuff. 

Alkalies 

(NaaO). 

Lime 

(CaO). 

Mag- 

nesia 

(MgO). 

Iron 

Oxide 

(Fe^Oj). 

Sulph- 

uric 

Acid 

C«0,). 

... 

Phos- 

phoric 

Acid 

Silica 

(SiOo). 

Chlorine 

(Cl). 

Wheat 

10 

6-9 

0-6 

2*2 

0-23 

5*4 

8-6 

0*4 

0-82 

Rice (rough) 

49 

3.5 1 

0-2 

1*2 

0-31 

... 

4-9 

41-6 

0-02 

♦Coal Ash 

1,000 

1 

21.7 ^ 

60-2 

24-4 

155*8 

128*3 

12‘9 

394-5 

... 


* Coal ash also has traces of alumina, manganese, zinc, and lead. 


Probably the pigs in Lot 1 received much of their iron from meat meal 
and Lot 2 from the cinders. 

The Progress of the Experiments. 

The appearance of the pigs varied as the experiment progressed. The 
pigs were healthy at the commencement of the test on 21st August, 1929, 
.and no untoward symptoms, with the exception of temporary lameness of no 
moment, were noted. 

The fjBces in both lots throughout remained soft, but those of Lot 1 soon 
became dark bluish-green. They were very fibrous, containing a high 
percentagei of unbroken and obviously undigested rice husks, leading to 
the conclusion that little husk was being digested. According to Hughes, 
of California, 162 lb. of rough rice produced on milling 100 lb. of polished 
rice, 20 lb. of rice bran, 'T lb. of rice polish and 35 lb. of chaff or hulls. 
Though the ffbrous content of the faeces of Lot 1 was maintained to the 
end of the experiment, the colour became gradually light brown. 

The appearance of both lots was good until the commencement of the 
third week (4th September), when bad weather set in, the yards becoming 
flooded. On 11th September it was noted that the pigs in Lot 2 were 
variable, some being in excellent health and carrying much bloom, others 
unkempt. The pigs in Lot 1 were all showing bloom and apparently with- 
standing the weather conditiotis better than Lot 2. On 19tli Beptomber the 
pigs in Lot 1 still had the advantage in size and bloom. However, Lot 1 
did not retain the advantage, and though apparently always well fflled the 
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pigs coiTiineiiCGd to lose the bloom they liud. I'l’om the hogltuiiiig o*. 
Octt»ber, tliungli both lots mudo slojidy gniii", 1 did not r(‘j4’juu T4i.e 
bloom imd Lot 2 Improved in I>loom, 

Prom 0th October the weather was very un«oit]e<l with ilood rains* and 
it was necessary to move both loLs to other yards. 

The rainfall ihronghont the experiment was iH tolhnvs:- - 


1st week 


points. 

n 

hill week 

pi miu. 
41 

2nd week 



7th week 



3rd week 


vs 

8tli week 

539 

4 th week 

.. . 

... 237 

Uihweek 

, . . 55 

5th week 

... 

33 

3'oial 

U!.-' 


The Weekly Weights. 

The weighing of individual pigs was carried uiil every seventh day 
a spring balance, the pigs first being crated. The following table show.- 
the weights recorded, the gains tnado by eaeli pig and the a%^erago eae]“ 
week for both lots. 

Four representative and comparable pigs, two (one of each breed) from, 
each lot, were selected and killed and snl>mHt(‘<l to the curing jn’ot'cs-i ai 
the College bacon factory. TTie cured sides were forvvard<Ml to Messr-. 
Mvickay and Company, and their report reads: '' Berht^hJre harrow, rif'c 
•ration. Lot 1 — Conformation of side very fair, a trllle narrow in middle in 
comparison 1o size, but shoulder triiic Ihiels. The grain of meat was nice 
and close, and ratio of fat to lean very good. Texture very soft and pappy. 
Colour trifle dull. BerhAiirr harrow, wkcMl tv /ion, Lot til— (loTiforiuathm 
only fair, too narrow in middle, and round chubby shoulder fur toe fut. 
Colour very dull. This side was far too fat, the ratio of fat: and loan being 
unsatisfactory.^' 

A report on all pigs m the cxpeHmeni. by “Minsrs. Maekuy arui (b». wenld 
have been of much value. The above r<i7ort on the pig fed on tlu* wlu^at 
ration cannot be taken as typical of pigs in geuc«rn1 fed on such a rafinn. 

The remaining fifteen pigs were Kuii to ITomelninh Abattoir snliynrds for 
sale as bneoners, and they realised £00 I7s. ttd., tlic^ rice fetl pigs averaging 
£4 9s,,7|cb and'tbe wheaMed pigs £4 8s. 

Th© Tamworlh pigs in the rice- fed lot made an nvoriige. gaiti of 90 lb. 
per pig, and the Berkshiros of 75 lb. por ])ig, whilst tho aa<?ount sale*; fot 
pigs of th^e breeds iti this lot avc^rnged, respcs'ttvely, £1 las. 0<1. and £4 
6s. Id. 

In the case of the wheat-fed lot, the average gains were Tnmworth TO lb. 
and Berkhsire 92.6 lb. per pig, whilst the account sales averaged respec- 
tiyely £4 Ig, 6d. and £4 Us. 6d. each. 

"While is realised that the number of pigs involved 5 h not sufficient* 
from which to draw definite conclusionH, these results appear to indicate 
that the Tamworth breed is more capable of aHHimilating a harder and' 
coarser type of grain such as rice* while the Berkshire breed can put to 
better use a softer, finer grain as typified In wheat. This point would form? 
the basis of a wry intorestinp; and ralnable esiwimeut. 
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The cost oi the food consumed during the test was based upon the 
following market rates, ruling in July, 1929 : — 

Roiioti rif<\ £7 1.0 r. jjoi* ton, or 0\Sd. j»<‘r lb. 

Wheat, £10 5 b. 4d. per ion, of Lid. per lb. (oh. b<L per !o,h'.). 

Meat meal, £16 I3s. 4(1, pin* t<m, or !2d. ]wv lb 
Wt, £4 Ills. Id, per ton. <n- Jd j>ei' lb. 

Separated milk, 2d, pei- p:alloiu 
Green feed, £l pfir ton. 

The following table shows the cost per pig of feeding each lot for the 
duration of the experiment (sixty-four days) : — - 


Food Oonsumed per Pig, and Co.st oE Fee<Iitig, 




L 

ot 1. 

1 

(^t 2. 

Pood^ttilf, 

l^rico. 

OonHumoil. 


COHHUIIMMI. 

(^osi. 

Rice 

Meat meal 

Wheat 

Salt ! 

0*8 per lb. 

2d, per lb. 

Lid. per lb. ... 
0*6d. per lb. 

lb. 

253-5 \ 
16 / 

4-25 

£ B. d. 

0 10 7 

0 0 2 

lb. 

253-5 

4-25 

£ s. d. 

1 3 
f) 0 2 

Separated milk 

2d. por gal 

568 

0 n nj 

568 

0 0 5i 

Green feed 

£l por ton 

111 

0 1 0 

III 

0 1 0 

Total cost 


052-75 

1 If) 2| 

0,36-75 

^ 1 12 10 


The total average cost of Ihe rice ration was £1 lOs, and the 

ration resulted in a total average gain in live wenght of <^0.7 ll>, ; tlnia the 

cost of fot)d per lb. of gain was 4.475d. 

The total average cost of the wheat ration was £1 1 3s. lOd., and the 

ration resulted in a total average gain in live weight of 01.1 lb., thus the 

cost of food per lb. of gain was 4461d. 

. liOM, but 2. 

Assessed dff^Bsed weight of pigs at 2 Ist A Mgti8t» 1020 ,,, 67 lb, ... 0ni». 

Wo© of pork, 21st August, 1020 ... Od. xm^v lb.,.. Od. per !li. 

Average value of pig, 2lHt Augusi* 1020 ... ... ... £2 IOh. Od...* £2 5 h. 0<l 

Sytoey price per pig, 20th Ootohor, 1020 £4 0«. 7i<L,.. £4 7j(L 

value of gain— nmrKet value loss value of pig, 21pt August, £1 10s. 4d.... £2 2 b, lOd. 

1020. 

Gains made glib. ... Ollb. 

Value realised per lb. gain 5*82<L por lb. 5«65<1. p<^r 1!», 

The value realised per lb. gain equals the value of the gains tmado^ 
divided by the number of pounds gained during Ihe experirntmi. If wm 
arrived at for each lot in the following manner: 

As r^ards profits per lb. gain, one notes from thf^ foregoing lablee 
that for the rice ration the price realised por lb. gain is r>.820dM and the 
cost of food per lb. grain 4.47r)d,, so that the profit per lb. guin in i.346d*> 
whereas in the wheat ration the price realised per lb. gain is 5.fili0d„ the cost 
^ food per lb. gain 4.4fild., giving a profit per lb. gain of l.lBOd*, which 
IB m advantage of ai^ed. per lb. gain in favour of rice, U. 1s. 3.6d. per 
10ft lb. gsim 
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The 8:raph illustrates primarily the relationship between the ration con- 
sumed per pig and the respective gains made. 

Regarding the average pig as a basis, the graph shows for each ration: 
The weight gained, the value of weight gained, the weight of ration 
consumed, the cost of rations consumed, and the relative periods or 
weekly weighings of pigs as indicated in days. 



Graph showing Relationship between Rations Consumed and Gains Made. 


The positioim of too points representing the numbers of days are plotted in accordance with the gains 
made and the auiounts of foodstuff fed, and are accurate only for the days shown. Xo plot the gains made 
and the amounts of ration fed for days between those shown it is necessary to divide the lines connecting 
the days shown into seven (and in the case of the last period into eight • equal lengths. Even then the 
iniorniationso obtained would be approximate only, as it is unlikely that the gains made during any period 
remained constant from day to day. 

One may, deduce from the graph the relationship of the average weight 
gained per pig and the average value realised per pig to the average weight 
of food consumed and the average cost of food consumed per pig# alao 
the relationship of the periods of feeding to the average cost of pro- 
duction, value realisetl, gains made and weight of food consumed. 

It will be noted from the graph that though there are three depresiaed 
periods for Lot 1, there are two only for Lot 2. The extra period in 'flae 
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former occurred during the fifth week, and though under (hnl> ob^ei^u 
Tion, the pigs appeared and behaved noiunally. From the UiMe it imiy 
be seen that the loss was uniform in the loi. The other two o<'.‘nsuuis 
were due apparently to food shortage and the pigs readily resinaaled on 
increased rations. 


Conclusions. 

These apiply only to this experiment, since the Muall uiunluu* ot 
(nineteen) and the abnormal weather conditions do not allow oi u’euorah 
isations. 

Rice was profitably ntilised as a grain supplement with a smul! nmouni 
of meat meal fed with it. 

Pigs in Lot 1 made lesser gains than those in Lot 2. 

Pigv in Lot 2 made eheaj>er gains per Ih. of food consumed titan Ha — - 
in Lot 1. d. 

Pigs in Lot 1 realised a greater price per Ih. gain than those in Lot 2,, 

The difference in profits from the two lots was negligible. 

The gains were proportionate to the total digestible mitrienis f»f the 
rations. 

Under market conditions obtaining in July, 1929, rice and meat meal is 
a more profitable supplement to separated milk than is wheat. 

More time was required to prepare wheat than rice, but the same amount 
of labour in feeding both rations. 

The pigs relished both rations with avidity. 

The wheat ration induced a greater desire for cinders than the rice 
ration. 

The pigs in Lot 2 appeared to maintain their bloom nnicdi bcHer timn 
did those in Lot 1. 

evidence of indigestion, digestive derangement or depra.r<?d appcdite 
was noted with either ration. 

The pigs on the wheat ration appeared more contented; on rioo 
ration more active. 

The need for increasing rations in accordance with inereasWg wedghts 
w’a? indicated on two occasions, \ 


‘‘Fabm Ahb Ihdustbial Tbactobs.’' I 

T^actoe owners should find this book — Farm and Industrial Trf\^dors, by 
D. K. McHardy-— vep' useful in enabling them to get the best oiii* of their 
tractors. The wotking of the internal combustion engine, driviig, main* 
tenance, and the manys ways in which tractor power can be uMlised on 
the farm are all dealt with in non-teehnical language. ' / 

'Ifossrs. Crosby, Lookwood and Son, publishers, London, forw^i^ded the 
copy here Tcyrnwed. ^ ■ .1 ' 
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Pruning Irrigated Vines* 

H. L. MANUEL, Viticultural Expert. 

One still sees vines pruned under various so-ealled systems ’’ on our settle- 
ments, and it is unfortunate that people who have not had previous train- 
ing, or who have not sufficient knowledge, give advice to those with even 
less experience, on the pruning of their vines. One often sees vines that 
have been more or less mutilated, and in other cases, vines which have been 
pruned to nondescript systems such as hare’s ears,” while certain varieties, 
in other instances, which should be rod-pruned are pruned to a semi-spnr 
and rod system which is varied somewhat from year to year. 

At the outset one may say that the systems introduced into Australia 
hy Professor Perkins many years ago, although a little modified in certain 
instances, still hold good, as they have proved most satisfactory under our 
Australian conditions. For average irrigation soil conditions, two systems,. 



Fig, 1.— A BlaclE Shiraz Vine lilore Pruning m the Bordelais Spaliex System. 


namely the Bordelais Spalier and the Thomery Bpalier — which are modified 
slightly to suit conditions — are recognised, and are the best to adopts 
Of course it is only natural that the amount of growth tbe vines make* 
under irrigation conditions, when manured and worked as they should 
be, is considerably more than that made by vines grown under what ia 
Imown as dry ” conditions, and in consequence one is able to leave more 
fruit-bearing wood upon the vines at pruning time* 

The Bordelais Spalier is adaptable' for all varieties which bear their 
fruit mainly upon shoots which grow fruit tuds other than those at the 
base; varieties fruiting as Black Shiraz does are, pruned on this 







?lg. 2.~The Same Vine Pranea and the Reds Tied Down to llie Wtrea^ 


Pig. Re^adiUo Vine Trained on toe Tiiomeiry Spader Syttom (spar pruned). 

fimou^s fruitijig; and $o it is that om, m cluyosing a spnr, can^ if desired, 
nm a wateri^oot, but it must b© borne in mind that the rods, which are 
loohed upon to carry the crop, should be growing from last season^s 
growth. Figs^ 1 and ^ sinow a vine pruned on the Bordelais Spalier system 
prior to pinning, and after pruning and tying the rods down to trellis wire, 
ie^5^tlvely. 
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The form the Bordelais system takes is two fairly short main arms, upon 
which are carried a series of spurs and rods, the number varying according 
to the strength of the vine. The spurs are always given, as much as possible, 
the choice of position at pruning time, for the main object in leaving the 
spurs is not so much to carry fruit, as to produce the wood for the following 
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Tho Thomery Spalier system simply consists of two main arms of varying 
lengths according to the strength of the vine, and upon these main arms 
spurs are placed at intervals from 6 to 8 inches. Varieties such as Gren- 
ache, Doradillo, Gordo Blanco, &c., are best pruned on this system. Fig. S 
is a spur-pruned vine which is strong in growth, and one which has carried 
equivalent to 8 tons of fruit per acre. 

General information on the pruning of vines is given in Farmers^ Bul- 
letin No. 140, “Pruning the Vine,” which is obtainable from the Depart- 
ment, price lOd. per copy posted, while growers who have particular 
problems may communicate with the writer or with Mr. N. D. Lackie^^ 
Superintendent, Government Viticultural Nursery, Griffith. 


Fungous Diseases of Plants/' 

Translated from the German by William Goodwin, this second edition 
of Dr. Jakob Eriksson’s voluminous work, Fungovs Diseases of Plants in 
Agriculture, Horticulture and Forestry, is a notable contribution to the 
literature on plant diseases. The book presents, in a classified form, a 
general review of the more important fungous diseases in Northern and 
Mid-Europe, as well as giving the methods for prevention and control of 
those diseases. The research worker and student are further assisted by 
the lists of references which follow the chief groups of fungi and forms 
of disease. Altogether an excellent work of reference for the plant 
pathologist. 

Our copy from the publishers, Messrs. Bailliere, Tindall and Oox, London* 


Denmark's Agricultural Organisations. 

Aoeioultural interests in Denmark are highly organised. The three main, 
organisations are: — 

(1) The Central Co-operative Committee of Denmark — a body represen- 
tative of fifteen co-operative groups, each of which is an association of 
varying, but often of large numbers of local co-operative societies organised 
for different purposes, such as seed production, bacon curing, butter- 
making, insurance, export trade, or the purchase of farmers’ requisites. 

(2) Associated Danish Agricultural Societies. These are national organ- 
isations with local branches, having a total membership of 115,000, mainly 
small farmers. The societies are chiefly engaged in educational work con- 
nected with their particular interests, and organise conferences and shows. 

(3) The Royal Agricultural Society of Denmark, which is largely com- 
posed of estate owners and large farmers. With the aid of government 
grants the society supervises the work of advisers and animal experts. It 
also maintains an agricultural travelling bureau for demonstration pur- 
poses. 

Representatives from these three associations are appointed to the Agri- 
cultural Oouneil, a private body entirely free from State control, whi^ 
watches over and furthers the interests of Danish agriculture.-^T*ff^tii 
Report of the Imperial Economic Committee. ; i /: ;• 
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A Warning to Dairy Farmers re Cheesy Cream. 

In the case of a large number of creams graded second class” and termed 
'•'‘cheesy,” the unclean” and “fermented” flavours have been found io bo 
caused by a leak in the separator float. 

The seam where the two sections have been soldered together is ilie 
3no3t likely place for the leak to occur, and often these lealvs are not 
perceptible to the eye. The most efficient w’ay of finding the exact loeatiori 
of the leak is to place the float in a basin and pour boiling water over It 
50 that a gas is formed inside the float, and the gas in trying to escape 
will force its way out through the hole, making a noise similar to that of 
a punctured ' tyre when immersed in water, and in this way the leak is 
easily detected. It might be mentioned that if it is immersed in cold 
water the leak will not be apparent as no gas will be formed and there would 
be no pressure inside to force the air out through the leak. The leak is 
usually apparent because of the formation of a brown deposit similar to * 
rust around it, but to make absolutely certain it is desirable t<j apply the 
'“boiling water test.” 

, The best remedy for this defect is to purchase a new float, btit, as an 
•alternative, two large holes should be drilled in the top of the float, and 
the inside thoroughly cleansed with a very strong soda solution, followed 
by immersion in boiling water for ten minutes. It should be well drained 
.and then heated to drive off all moisture and gas, , Then solder it up 
and when the solder is properly set test it in boiling water again to see 
that the soldering has been effective. 

Another cause of cheesy ” cream is the practice of stirring the cream 
with a wooden baton. In time, no matter how much care has b<^n taken, 
it becomes saturated with cream. Anyone doubting this should break 
<»ne of these batons where the cream has come into contact with it and 
the manner in which the wood has become infected will he apparent by 
sight and smell The remedy in this case is to use an approved metal 
tstirrer. — ^A. WjU/Keu, Dairy Instructor. 


^ The Most Ecohohic Earm Unit on Mali.ke Coontby. 

t AM of the opinion,” said Mr, 1, S. Gkyton, Senior Btlsermentaimt of 
the Ifepatteent eff Agrienlture, addressing the ^dney University Agricultural 
<xradnates* Association, ** that the most Satisfactory way to determine areas 
is on a one-plant basis, and not oh a #pe-man basis. If a large modern plant 
is used to capacity, them every oMnee of producing wheat at the lowt^st, 
po^bb .o^ per bushel, . and the settler is in a better position to withstand 
*a drop in the price of wheat, while he has a greater opportuiiitv to make 
•^nore :^Uay in good years and therefore should be better able to tide himself 
ow a period than is the man on a bare living area.” 

Hx, CkyfeoB*s objection to the system to subdividing areas so as to provide 
' land to enable a farmer to make a living for himself, wife and 

'femaly, was that it was not possible to calculate with any accuracy the profit 
that could be made from any specified area, as this varied from year to year, 
depending upon such fluctuating factors as the price per h^ihel of wheat, 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

NEW SOUTH WALES 


STUD PIGS for SALE 


Berkshire Sow, “ Ridgemoor British Queen 2nd ” (Imp.) 

Stud pigs of BERKSHIRE and TAM WORTH breeds are 
available for sale at — 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond. 

Wollongbar Experhmni Farm, Lismore. 

BERKSHIRE pigs only are available for sale at — 

Grafton Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

Bathurst Experiment Farm, Bathurst 
IVagga Experiment Farm, Bomen. 

Glen Innes Experiment Farm, Glen Innes. 

Cowra Experiment Farm, Cowra. 

Breeders are reminded that at the above institutions the studs have 
been augmented by importations of the best and latest strains available 
of Berkshire and Tamworth pigs from Great Britain. 

Full particulars regarding prices, &c., can be obtained on 
application from the Principal, Hawkesbury Agricultural College, 
Richmond, or from the managers of the farms mentioned. , , , , 

G. a ROSS, Under secretary, Bpx 36a, G.P.O., SYDInJEY, 






GOVERNMENT LABOUR 
EXCHANGES 


All Classes of 

Farm and Station Workers ayaiialdey 
indhiding — 

Plou^bnDoan .Bnsliworkers 
Boimdry Riders ... * 

Married Couples . . . 

Dairy Fcuxdlies . 

Hut Cooks and Bakers . 

Boys and Youths for Farms 
and Stations 

Cheap Railway Concession Fares Advanced 
NO FEES CHARGED 

IFire or WHU ymr Requirements 

To MANAGER, 

132 George Street North, 

Circular Quay, , 
Sydney 
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Orchard Notes* 

July. 

C. G. SAVAGE and W. le GAY BRERETON. 

PiiUNiNd can still be carried out on most of our deciduous fruit trees, with 
the exception of some varieties of stone fruit which start to blossom and 
shoot very early, such as King Edward VII and Bell’s November peaches. 
In the Tableland districts pruning of most of the apples and pears can be 
continued till the end of August. However, it is always advisable to push 
this work through as fast as possible, for when delayed it interferes with 
other early spring operations. A free leaflet, “ Pruning Deciduous Trees,” 
is available for the asking, although the subject is more exhaustively dealt 
with in the book, “ Pruning,” which is now in its ninth edition. This book 
is also obtainable from the Department, the price being 3s., postage 3d* 
extra. 

Ploughing. 

Where the orchard has had an antumn ploughing, and if the land is still 
in a loose condition and practically free from weeds, ploughing can be de- 
layed till nearer spring. But if it has not received an autumn ploughing or 
has become compacted again, or if weeds are fairly thick, then ploughing 
should be completed by the end of the month. Ploughing should also be 
completed by the end of this month if the land is carrying a green manure 
crop. 

As has been pointed out in previous years in these Notes, a green crop 
must be turned under by the end of July to give it time to rot, and thus 
make the plant-food it has absorbed available again for the trees in early 
spring. Moreover, if ploughing is delayed the crop will exhaust, to a large 
-extent, the soil moisture which has been stored up from the winter rains, 
and if a dry spring should follow the trees will suffer. 

The bacteria which convert organic matter into humus require nitrogen, 
and very possibly phosphoric acid, in an available form. They cannot 
function in an acid medium, and in order to aid the formation of humus 
md to guard against the possibilities of locking up the nitrates and avail- 
able phosphoric acid already in the soil to too great an extent in the early 
•spring, it is advisable to make light dressings of sulphate of ammonia, 
superphosphate, and carbonate of lime when ploughing in green crops. If 
<sarbonate of lime is not easily procurable, lime should be slaked with water 
.and scattered on the crop some weeks before applying the other fertilisers. 

Planting. 

Provided the ground is in good condition, planting of deciduous trees, 
vcxeept those that start early, such as the peaches already mentioned, can be 
continued this month. Though we prefer early planting, most apples 
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pears can be planted up till tbe end of August in our Tableland distrief.'^ 
if the land is in a suitable condition- ‘‘Laying-out and Piuntiua’ ; ;i 
Orchard’’ is the title of a free leaflet on this subject, and those interest eti 
can obtain copies from the Department. 

Citrus Packing Charts* 

Har’^'estiiig' will occupy most of the citrus grower’s time for the next 
three or four months. Wall charts and diagrams for packing oranges, 
designed by Mr. R. J. Benton, are obtainable from the Department, imd 
growers are recommended to write for copies. 

Spraying. 

F each-leaf Ciirh — Towards the end of this month, or early nest month,, 
peach and nectarine trees should be sprayed with lime-sulphur of Bordeaux: 
mixture to control peach-leaf curl. Some of the very early blossoming 
varieties such as already mentioned should receive this application earUor* 
A leaiet on the treatment of leaf-curl is also available from the Depart- 
ment. 

San Jose Scale . — ^In a general way, the Department has found miscible 
spray oil, diluted one part to tw^enty-five of water by volume, and applied, 
at the end of winter before the trees start to shoot, more thorough than lime- 
suli)bur for the control of San Jose scale. But at the same time some 
growers prefer the latter spray. If lime-sulphur is used for San Jose scale, 
care shoiild be taken that it is mixed full wdnter strength and applied as 
late as possible just before the trees start into gi’owth. It is preferable, for 
reasons explained later, to use lime-sulphur on apple-trees where the para- 
site Aphelinus mali is present. 

Special Treatment for San Jose Scale* 

Generally San Jose scale is -first observed on a few trees scattered throaigh; 
the orchard, and it is w'orth while taking special measures to prevent it 
becoming widespread, as follows: — 

^ Prune the afEeefced trees early and place the prunings at once into the 
iighte<l burner, taking care when pruning these trees that the iiest is not 
carried to clean trees by the pruner’s clothes or pruning tools. The clothes 
should be washed or thoroughly brushed— not forgetting the hat— andj^ie 
tools thoroughly cleaned with neat kerosene after completing the piling 
of the afieeted trees and before th^ are allowed to coinc in with 

cleaii trees. The a^ffected trees should then have a soaking application of 
misdble oil (one part to twenty-five of water by volume)! As a soaking 
► spray when applied to Mg trees takes a large quantity of spray, much of 
which collects in a pool at the butt and is liable to damage the bark at the 
cottar at ground level, ^it is best, first to spray the butt, then to throw in 
jsoll round the butt, give the tree S soaking spray, and when the job is 
, .ttrrow the soil collected the oil sprav away from the 

tott infe m wtenf :&e ,Aeal h probable that the surrounding trees 

■have a fiwr have- not been' detected, the whole block, of' 
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trees, iricluding tliose wliieli have had special treatoent, sliould receive a 
-formal application of miscible spray oil (one part to tweiity-dve of water by 
vohime) at the end of the winter and before they start into growth. With 
care, orchards in most localities can be kept free of San Jose scale, but once 
it becomes widespread it is very dilheiilt to eradicate absolutely. 

Woolly Aphis. 

h fortunately since the introduction of the parasite Apheli)iii$ mdl^. spray- 
ing for u'oolly aphis has become very much less necessary, but if in places 
vhe parasite has failed to keep down the woolly aphis, and ir is necessary to 
check it, tobacco wash or nicotine sulphate should be used. Investigations 
carried out by the Entomological Branch of this Department have shown 
that neither nicotine nor lime-sulphur spray kills the wintering ApheVmus 
man, but that oil sprays kill a large percentage. A leaflet on woolly aphis 
is available on application to the Under- Secretary, Department of Agriciil- 
*ture. 

Diseases and Pests on the Irrigation Areas. 

The following notes were supplied by Mr. Gr. W. Beveley, iSeuior Orchard 
Instructor, Griflith. 

Collar Rot. 

Care sliould be taken when working the ground close to citrus trees not 
to injtire the bark near or below the surface of the ground with the hoe or 
other irapleinents, as it is by way of such wounds that the fungus causing 
collar rot often enters. The union of the stock and scion is also sometimes 
a pbint of entry for the fungus, so that too deep planting favours the 
• disease, as does also faulty irrigation or poor drainage. 

Where collar rot is noticed, it is advisable to draw the earth away from 
the roots and leave them exposed to the air in order to dry out. Cut away 
all dry and apparently infected bark and paint with Bordeaux paste made 
.-as follows: — 

Stilphate of copper lb. 

Unslaked lime 4 „ 

Water ... ... ... ... ... IJ gallons. 

Blake the lime and bring it to a pasty condition with pari of the water, 
‘tlien allow it to cool. Ckmipletely dissolve the bluestone in the remainder 
af tlje water and mix the two substances together. The paste should, when 
properly xnixed, become a pale turquoise blue. 

A leaflet on the treatment of collar rot of citrus fruits can be obtained 
free from the Department, 


Black Spot on Vines. 

The winter treatment for this disease should be carried ' out after the 
vines are pruned, and certainly before the buds swell. 

Spraying with a 10 per cent, solution of sulphuric acid has proved very 
effective^ but there are few spray outfits that are wholly satisfactory, as it is 
necessary to have lead (containers or washers, any Other metal being soon, 

^ eaten, away. , , < ' 7, 
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For swabbing, a mop of old rags or binder twine may be used, and the 
forimila for the swab is as follows:— 


Sulphate of iron... 
Sulphuric acid ... 
Water 


51b. 

i 

1 gallon. 


Care intist be taken in stirring the acid into the water, otherwise a severe 
burn may result. 

The above treatment for black spot of grape vines chocks the early 
development of the fungus, but if weather conditions favouring the disease 
occur, this treatment must be followed by sprayings with Bordeaux mixture. 
The blossoming period is often a very critical period in respect to this 
disease. A leaflet giving full details of the treatment of this disease can 
be obtained free of charge from the Department. 


Green Peach Aphis. 

Peach and nectarine growers who in the past have had difficulty in con- 
trolling greeil peach aphis should read with care the progress report of 
experiments carried out by the Entomological Branch, which was published 
in the Agricultural Gazette of April, 1930. 

It has been found by tbe investigators that on the Irrigation Area the 
over-wintering eggs are laid on the peach trees during the early part of 
winter. These hatch out at the end of July or early August, and give rise 
to minute aphids, but it is not until the buds burst that these aphids breed' 
rapidly and cause injury to the tree.. 

The spray which has been successful for two successive years ig nicotine 
sulphate (40 per cent) diluted 1 to 600 of water by volume, plus 1 lb. soft 
soap to every 25 gallons of spray. This spray will not kill the eggs, so its 
appHoation must be made after all the eggs have hatched^ but before the- 
buds on the trees have burst. If delayed till after the buds have burst there 
is too much cover for the aphids and the spray will not be entirely suc- 
cessful, 

Eecognising that the limited period in which this spray can be successfully 
applied is a drawback, the Entomological Branch last season also tested 
' o^ide sprays (sprays that would destroy the egg) with the object of 
, lengthening the period during 'Which the spray could be applied success- 
; ftffly. The most promising of those tried was a tar distillate introduced 
> % Mr. W. B. Gumey, Entomologist of the Department, after hia trip 
, abroad. . , > , 

The weaker dilution of tar distillate used (1 in 25) proved quite success- 
ful, but caused slight injury to the buds. However, it is probable that next 
s^n»s field experiments will disclose a dilution of tar distillate that will 
kill the egg and cause no injury to the tree. For the present, growers are- 
rwmmended to use the former spray, nicotine sulphate (40 per cent.) 
diluted 1 in 600, plus X lb* soft soap to every 25 gallons of spray^ and applied 
^er all the winter eggs have hatoh^, but before the buds have burst, 
lust before tbe blossom buds show any colour. 
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If a grower wishes to try the tar distillate spray he is advised to do so on 
a few trees only;, and not to use a stronger dilution than 1 in 30. This spray 
should bo applied after all the eggs are deposited and while the trees are 
dormant. As it is reasonable to expect that the life-history of the green 
])each aphis will be similar in most of our inland climates, the same treat- 
ment should be effective there. It is important that growers should keep a 
careful eye on their peach and nectarine trees and observe when the eggs are 
deposited and when they hatch, for if the sprayings are not given at the 
correct times they will not be successful. 

Codling Moth. 

From 1st July all bandages should be removed from pome fruit treeSy 
and if these are to be used again they may be dipped in boiling water, other- 
wise they should be burned. Glean up all old bark from the trees and bum 
it, and search all cracks and crevices of broken limbs for grubs. 


Identification is the First Step in Weed Eradication. 

Dueino the past six months the Department of Agriculture has been supplying 
country newspapers with illustrated articles on weeds, the main object being 
to educate the farmer to recognise any of the more important noxious weeds^ 
Some twenty-five illustrated articles were contributed, and although the work 
and expense involved in supplying sterios of blocks to every newspaper re- 
quiring them have been considerable, there is much evidence that good work 
has been accomplished. N'ewspaper editors have expressed their thanks* 
and have assured us that their readers have greatly appreciated the articles. 

Some papers advised their readers to cut out and save the articles as they 
appeared each week, but it is safe to assume that these instructions were not 
generally followed, and consequently it is proposed shortly to publish the whole 
series in booklet form- Watch your local paper for notice of publication. 


“Elementary Practical Agricultural Chemistry.” 

To hand from Messrs. Eobertson and Mullens Ltd., publishers, Melbourne, 
a copy of Mr. E. M. Joineris book with the above title. Mr. Joiner, who 
ia Science Master at Bookie Agricultural College, Yictoria, wrote the 
book primarily for his own students, and it should |)royo a useful class* 
work book for teaching students of agricultural chemistry the underlying 
principles of analytical chemistry. 

The book comprises four sections. Section 1 deals with the qualitative 
analysis of metals of agricnltural importance; Section 2 with quantitative 
analysis; Section 3 outlines some simple experiments on substances of 
agricultural interest, such as water, milk, butter, soils, fe.; and Boction‘4 
deals with the properties of certain organic compounds, including grape 
sugar, milk sugar, starch, cellulose, urea, casein, &e. . : 

This 56-pago book is retailed at 6s. by book-selling flms. ' , 
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Poultry Notes* 

July. 

V. H. BRANN , Acting Poultry Expert. 

'With tlie hatdiing season now commenced many who have not the neces- 
sary e<inipment to hatch, their own chicks have placed their orders with 
■poiiltry-faTmers who cater for this trade. In many cases the chick- ar<^ 
ordered in one hatch and in such numbers as to tax the full cafsneity 
of the brooders. A warning is necessary here, as the chickens will re- 
quire an increasing* amount of room from time to time as they 
• older. For instance, a brooder that will take a hundred day-old cliick- will 
•only comfortably accommodate fifty at five weeks old without risk of i!*(»nhh‘. 
While it is very desirable to rear as many early chicks as possible, it is 
-preferable to purchase the chicks in two batches rather than overtu’owd 
them. The person inexperienced in the important work of rearing (ducks 
is often too prone to neglect the making of adequate provisi(.)n iov the 
number of chicks he would like to raise. Beginners are also inclin<«l to 
-endeavour to raise all the layers they require in one season, wherents their 
-equipment is only sufficient for half the number they attempt to rear. 
Faulty brooding not only incurs heavy losses in rearing, but stock roared 
under adverse conditions always develop into poorer layers than those rt*ared 
under better conditions. Good and adequate equipment, together with the 
-employment of sound methods in the rearing of the chicks, is the only way 
‘to enable the production of strong vigorous stock. To achieve good restilts 
in rearing poultry should be the first and most important aim of the poultry- 
: farmer who wishes to be successful. 

Empty the Yards for Growing Stocks 

Growing stock will develop better if placed on clean and free range after 
-they have been taught to roost. Moreover, there is the risk of disease and 
'Worm infestation if allowed on contaminated land. 

Any of last mason’s stock that still remain in the yards should now be 
■removed in order to give the enclosures at least three months^ spell before 
'the young stock are transferred to them. The ploughing up and growing 
*of green crops in the yards does not achieve the object desired. The green 
»crop, moreover, created wet or damp conditions and in most cases i*estrictB 
-the range available, which is so desirable for growing stock. It is sufficient 
; iihd noare satisfactory to dean up the houses and yards and leave the surfac'e 
««|)Osed to pie while awaiting the new season^s stock, 

-TteV'Gsdrfe of Adiitt Stock. 

r'” the adult stock will go a long way towards bringing 

more rapidly 'into ,gqhd i^r^tion,’and consequently enhance profits. 
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Hens that are approaching two years of age have just passed through the 
moulting period and should be now giving an increase in production. 
Several instances have come under notice where the feed ration of layers 
that have i’allen into moult has been cut down because it is thought that the 
birds will become too fat. This is a great mistake, but it will be noticed 
that a lowl in the moult will not consume as much food as a layer. It is 
very important that at this stage the flocks should receive all they re<iuire 
in order to bring them out of the moult as quickly as possible. 

A prod table type of fowl will not run to fat if given a balanced ration. 
Indiiferent methods also have caused many flocks to become unprofitable,, 
and the owner, perhaps through financial stress, is apt to underfeed in order' 
to cut down the feed bill. In these circumstances he would be much wiser 
to dispose of the poorer types, such as coarse or weedy and degenerate 
specimens, and pay more attention to the better class of stock. Under- 
feeding may mean heavy loss to the owner, just at a time when his profits 
should be increasing. 

It is well to remember that any increase in production due to good treat- 
ment is e^Jtra profit obtained without incurring additional expense. 

Good Housing Essential 

It is during the past three months that pullets have been the mainstay 
of production from the flocks. The expectation of laying during the autumH’ 
and winter from this stock depends upon development obtained in the rear- 
ing, housing and feeding. Climatic conditions can also cause some variance 
in the incidence of laying during these months, and pullets suffer more- 
severely from adverse conditions and treatment than do the older stock. 
Indeed they may take longer to come into profit than the hens unless proper 
attention is given them. This explains why some flocks are kept at a total 
loss during the period when egg-laying is at its lowest point. 

Unless ample provision is made for the housing and yarding of layers, 
indiflerent results will be the certain consequences, irrespective of the 
quality of layers that are kept. There are several systems which are suit- 
able for adult stock, but none more satisfactory than the semi-intensive. 
This system gives all the advantages that are claimed for both the free range 
and intensive systems. In rainy or cold weather the flocks can be shut in the 
house lUid allowed into the runs when the weather is favourable. Apart 
from the fact that the layers do better, twice the number of birds can be 
kept in a serni-intensive house as compared with a house of the same size 
under intensive conditions. A useful size for the semi-intensive house is 
22 feet long by 15 feet wide by 6 feet 6 inches high at the back and 8 feet 
6 inches in the front, This will accommodate 150 layers. The yard space 
that is required is at least 2 square chains, and each yard should not he less 
than 1 chain wide. It is undesirable to build a very long house and par-, 
tition it into three or more houses, which necessitates the erecting of long 
narrow runs, because the end of each yard near the house will, become; 
quickly fouled, whereas the other portion is scarcely 'Utilised, % 
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Unless ample scratching material is provided in the semi-intensive house 
the real advantage of the principle is not gained. There is no purpose in 
having extra width in the house except to fit it up with scratching quarters 
in order that the birds can be kept in the houses when occasioti arises. 

The house with roosting room only is also satisfactory, jirovichsd that 
extra yard space is given. For 160 layers a house 30 feet long by 7 feet 



mde Isr 6 feat high at back aad 7 feet in front is required. The same 
ouildi^ oouM easily be converted into a semi-inxensive house if ever 
•desired. The yard space required is approximately lOO square feet per bird, 
•or a yrnd 100 feet by ISO feet for 150 layers. It may be necessary to altei 
the ■ffndth and length according to the state of land available, but in any 
«ase each ran should not be less than 1 chain wide. 

AH htmsf ISTBTS should face the north, and it is preferable that the 
^a^ouid be on the northern side of the house, to give them some proteo- 
teba wota southetly winds. There is he objection whatsoever to the building 
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of double bouses with a wooden or iron partition if the runs are allowed to 
-extend beyond the ends of the building to give the necessary width. 

The principle of grouping the various buildings in order to centralise 
the work is unsound, A congested farm is doomed to failure. It is very 
•common to see farms of sufficient area, but with only a very small portion 
being utilised for what is expected to give the owner his living. If it is 



Typical Black Orpington Pullet 


desired to increase the number of layers, and the area will not permit pro- 
vision of space being made as suggested, it is preferable to give the range 
to the growing stock and keep the adult flocks in intensive houses. 

Outbreaks of epidemics, particularly in the younger and most valuable 
stock, are more often traceable to faulty housing conditions than to any 
other cause. There is often an impression that the yards have become con- 
taminated with disease, thus causing various troubles. This msy be very 
^ruo, but it would not have been the case had adequate space been provided, 
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The Typical Black Orpington. 

Some time ago at the inauguration of tlie Bankstown Poultry (Hub, a. 
poultry parade was held to select what was eonsiderti<l tlie most dosirahh 
type for the black orpington. As a result of this meeting, a hirgt} lywv 
sentative gathering recently visited the Government PouHiy burni, hevon 
Hills, and selected birds of the type illustrated. The Poultry Olub of Nenv 
South Wales will be asked to adopt as a standard the type choseii. 

At the present time there is a very marked difference between the orpiug' 
tons exhibited as standard specimens and those kept on commercial ixudiry- 
farms. The type chosen is a good dual-purpose fowl— -a very ini])ortaiit 
qualification of the orpington — and proven from a utility point of view, Tl, 
conforms also to the original type intended for the orpington. 

Unanimity as regards type for the standard and utility orpington is neces- 
sary for the preservation of the breed, and it is considered that should the 
present standard be modified it will do much to retain the orpington in itH- 
present popular position as a commercial breed. 

A proposal to change the name of the breed from Orpington to Axis- 
tralorp’** was rejected. 


How Sotebphosphate Bbkefits the Wheat Plant. 

SoxTE interesting observations were made last season during the judging’ 
of the crop-growing competitions at Munyabla, near Henty, on the effect of 
superphosphate on the wheat plant, and the relation of the condition of the 
fallow to the action of the fertiliser. 

An inspection on 1st August of a crop of Yandilla King that had bwui 
sown on 30th April with 70 lb. seed and 94 lb. superphosphate revealed a, 
remarkable difference in the growth made by plants on a strip that, had 
missed the manure and those on the remainder of the area. Up to this 
date the rainfall for the year had been 35.4 points. Average plants growing: 
on each area were, pulled up and compared. The manured plants had about 
twelve stalks to the stool and an 8-inch root system, while the pluxits- 
that missed the manure, though only 3 feet away, had only one inferior 
stalk and a 2-inch root system. 

This and other crops observed during the judging suggest that; 

(1) Superphosphate develops the root system, and helps the plants to* 
withstand dry conditions. 

(B) On weE-prepared, level, firm seed beds the grain germinates quickly 
and evenly, and the young seedlings obtain the benefit of the soluble 
phosphate in the .fertiliser applied before it slowly reverts to the less 
soluble form, and so the young plants get more of a kick and a better 
start. ' ' ^ ’ 

(3) The better the conditions of the fallow the more superpho^hate 
can profitably he applied. .. 

, The preparation oi a high-class, fallow should be the first considera* 
tion, for wly tinder suitable oondltioaa maximum benefit be obtained 
trom the fesrtilieer applied— 43. Agricultural Instructor*, 
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Department of Agriculture, New South Wales. 


POULTRY FARMING 

IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 

SIXTH EDITION. 

(Completing over 35.000 Copies.) 

Royal 8 VO. 204 Pages. Liberally illustrated. 


Its essentially practical outlook has made this guide-book a standard of 
wide popularity. It summarises many years* experience in commercial 
poultry-raising, and is as valuable to the established poultry-farmer as 
to the beginner. 

The poultry industry can only become fully profitable when 
established on sound lines, and when each stage, from the selection 
of the breeding stock to the final marketing of either egg or live bird, 
receives the closest consideration. It is to focus attention on all such 
essential points that the book has been written. 


CLOTH BOUND. 

Price 4/3, including postage 


Printed and Published by and Obtainable 
from 

, ™ GOVERNMEIIT PRINTER, PHILUP STREET, SYDNEY 





VoL. XLL Part 8. 


August 1 , 1930 . 


Agriculiural Cazetie of New South Wales, 

The Department's New Building, 

All Branches now Under the One Koof. 

The Dep-artmeiit of Agriculture is at last housed in its own building, and 
the inconvenience of having such an important Department of State as 
that of Agriculture scattered all over the city no longer exists. In addi- 
tion to the Department’s numerous branches, the new building also 
accommodates the Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission. 


nepartment ot Agri»itltttre*s Building, Raphael Street, 

The change should prove of inestimable value in that it will make for 
the more efficient and economical administration of the Department, closer 
co-operation between experts and brandies, added convenience to the, general 
public, and a Considerable saving in the matter of * rents foi* private offices 
previously occupied by many of the branches. 
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The accompanying illusti’ation of the Department’s new building sup- 
ports our statement that it is a notable addition to Sydney’s many tine 
public buildings. Special attention is directed to its e,\-ae,t locatbm. Ad- 
joining the Department of Education’s building at the rear, it faces 
Raphael-street, which nm.s , parallel to Dridge-street botweou Young and 
Loftus streets. The iwstal address is unaltered — Box :^a, G.P.C)., Sydney. 

So many branches being so widely scattered for so many years, it was 
only natural that some misconceptions as to the exact scope of the 7")<‘pari'- 
ment of Agriculture’s activities should have arisen in the minds oi t}H3 
general public. Having regard to space limitations, those activities mti 
best be indicated by giving a list of branches, experiment farms, etc., of iha 
Depaitment, and also a list of the numerous Acts a dlniini stored, showing 
in the case of each Act the branch or officer responsible for its adniinis- 
tration : — 

Ministerial Office, Branches, Farms, etc. 

Minister — The Hon. H. V. C. Thorby, M.LA. 

Uttder-Seeretary — G. D. Boss. Director of Agriculture — A. H. H. Mol>ONA,rjx 
Chief Clerk— B. B. Whiobreai), 

Branches, etc. 

Account and Examining Branch (W. E. Waddington, Accountant). 

Agricultural Bureau (0. C. Crane, Organiser). 

Agrostologist (J. ISi. Whittet), 

Biological Branch (Dr. B, J, Noble, Biologist). 

Board of Tick Control (C. L. O’Gorman, Ghaiinuan). 

Botanic Gardens (Dr. G. P. Darnell-Smith, Director). 

Chemist’s Branch (A. A. Bamsay, Chief Chemist). 

Correspondence and Eeeords Branch (F. IT. Harvey, P'lrsl Clerk'). 

Dairy Branch (D. T. Maelnnes, Director of Dairying). 

Entomological Branch (W. B. Gurney, Entomologist). 

Export and Import Branch (E. D, Butler, Offic{U*-in-Charge). 

Field Branch (K. 0. Htening, Chief Instructor of Agriculture). 

Fruit Branch (C. G, Savage, Director of Fruit Culture). 

Goveniment Guarantee Board (0. E. Houghton, Acting Heciotary). 

Gr^ Elevators Branch (K Harris, Wheat Oommissicmei ). 

Grain Elevators Construction Branch (C. W. Adamson, WngiiUHi*iu4’hurge). 

Herdmaster (0. G. F. Grant). 

Legal Officer (B. B. Symington). 

Plant-breeding Branch (H. WenholJs, Dhector of Plant Breeding), 

Poultry Expert (E. Hadlington). 

PnblioatioM Braneli and Library (K. Synuott, Editor of PublicatioiiH). 

Bnral Industries Branel (E. E. Collins, Officer-in-Oharge). 

Sheep and "Wool Branch (E. A. ElUott, Sheep and Wool Export). 

State Marketing Bureau (A. A. Watson, Dirootor of Marketing). 

Stock and Brands (Max Henry, Chief Veterinary Surgeon) . 

SupervisiBg Awhiteet (N. L. Jones). 

Tobseeo Expert (C. J. Tregenna). 

■Vitiradtural Expert (H. L- Manuel). 
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College, Experiment Farms, etc, 

Hawkcsbury Agricultural College (E. A. Southee, Principal). 

Veterinary Eesearch Station, Olenfield (Dr. H. R. Seddon, Director of Veterinary 
Research) . 

Wagga Experiment Parm (H. Ross, Manager). 

Bathurst Experiment Farm (R. G. May, Manager) . 

<2}owra Experiment Farm (H. J. Kelly, Manager). 

Glen Innes Experiment Farm (G. 0. Sparks, Manager). 

Government Poultry Farm, Seven Hills (D. C. Duncan, Poultiy Instructor). 
Wollongbar Experiment Farm (G. McGillivray, Manager). 

Grafton Experiment Farm (G. Marks, Manager). 

Berry Experiment Farm (P. Waller, Manager). 

Temora Experiment Farm (L. Judd, Manager). 

ISTyngan Experiment Farm (1\ S. Rudkin, Manager). 

Trangie Experiment Farm (A, H, MacDougall, Manager). 

Condobolin Experiment Farm (G. Nicholson, Manager). 

Narara Viticultural Nursery (H. G. White, Superintendent). 

Griffith Viticultural Nursery (N. D. Laekie, Superintendent). 

Wauchope Apiary (W. H. Goodacre, Senior Apiary Instructor). 

Yanco Rice Research Station (F. Matthews, Officer-in-Charge) . 

Acts Administered by the Department of Agriculture. 

(The branch or officer administering the Act is shown in parentheses.) 
Advances to Settlers- (Government Guarantee) Act, 1929 (Government Guar- 
antee Board). 

Agricultural Seeds Act, 1921 (Agrostologist), 

Apiaries Act, 1916-17 (Correspondence Branch). 

Dairy Industry Act, 1915 (Dairy Branch). 

• ‘Farm -Produce Agents Act, 1926 (Registrar). 

Farror Memorial Research Scholarship Fund Act, 1930 (Correspondence 
Branch). - 

FeHiliseis Act, 1904: (Chemist's Branch). 

Fruit Cases Act, 1912 (Export and Import Branch). 

Marketing of Primary Products Act, 1927-30 (State Marketing Bureau), 
Noxious Microbes Act, 1900 (Stock and Brands Branch). 

Pastures Protection Act, 1912-18-20 (Stock and Brands Branch). 

Plant Diseases Act, 1924 (Export and Import Branch). 

: Registration of Stock Brands Act, 1921-23 (Stock and Brands Branch). 

Swine Compensation Act, 1928 (Stock and Brands Branch) . 

Stock Act, 1901 (Stock and Brands Branch).^ 

Stock Diseases Act, 1923 (Stock and Brands Branch). 

Trustees of Showgrounds Enabling Act, 1909 (Legal Officer), 

Veterinary Surgeons Act, 1923 (Stock and Brands Branch). 

Wheat Act, 1927 (Grain Elevators Branch). 

Wine Adulteration Act, 1902 (Viticultural Expert). 


Broom Millet Seed. 

Oroweks are advised that the Bepartmeat of Agriculture has a soraewhat 
litnited supply of selected broom millet seed available at 4d. per lb. for lots 
14 lb, axid over, and 6d. per lb. for smaller quantities. Address your 
application, with remittance, to the Under Secretary, Department of Agri- 
<niltur(% Box JJOa, ('LP.O., Sydney. 

0 
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Fodder Conservation Championshipl*^* 

Inland Divisions and Grand Championsuii>. 

F. C. STBNING, H.D.A., Chief Instructor of Agrioultiiro. 

The Koyal Agrieultural Society’s Chainpioiisliip 3i odder Coiiservntioii Coin- 
petitions in the inland divisions of the State were very suceessiiil? dospiio 
one of the most adverse seasons that has ever been experienced. 

In consequence of the very deficient rainfall the season was most un* 
favourable to the production of fodder, and pasture lands fur Bovcrul 
months were denuded of grass, the result being that there was little oxipor- 
tunity to conserve fodder during the year, and furthermore heavy inroads 
had to be made into reserves stored in preceding years. Under tbo circum- 
stances it was surprising that nine agricultural societies in inland districts 
were able to organise competitions. Three competitions were oonductocl in 
the central south-west division, two in the Riverina, and four in the north- 
west division. Unfortunately, there were no competitions organised in the 
middle-west division, where five competitions were held in the preceding 
year. The droughty conditions were more severe in the middle-west than 
in any other part of the State, and as a result fodder reserves were doplete<l to 
such an extent as to preclude the possibility of successfully conducting 
competitions. Almost generally throughout inland districts the rainfall aas 
been abnormally low during th.e past three years, culminating last year in 
one of the driest seasons on record, and in many districts less than 1 inch 
was recorded for the first three months of this year. Uor lengthy pc^riods 
pasture lands have been as bare as a board,’' and stockowners have I^een 
obliged to hand-feed their stock. Under these circumstances, serious hmm 
of stock mi^t well have been anticipated. 

The drought year of 1902 is the only one that can be compared with last 
year as regards lack of rain, the conditions last year being of even greater 
severity in that the two preceding years were also very dry. Tn 1902 serioua 
losses of stock were experienced, the reduction in the number of sbeisp ia 
the State exceeding fifteen millions, or <3^ per cent, of the preceding year's 
total number of stock, but last year's statistics show that, instead of a 
reduction in, the number of sheep, there was an increase at the end of the 
year of approximately 225,000 over the total number in the State at the ond 
of the previous year. This result must be regarded as a tribute to the 
improved methods now practised by pastoraBsts and mixed farmers. Water 
^nservation, rabbit control, the cultivation of fodder crops and pasture 
improvement have all played an important part, but fodder ccynservation 
has been the pivotal factor responsible for carrying the sheep over this pro- 
tracted lean period without serious losses. No more convincing proof is 
required than the experience of the past year to emphasise the value of 
conserved fodders, and mixed farmers should not fail to profit by the lesson# 
taught by adversity. In some instances, competitors had been hand-feeding 
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their stock, ‘with breaks of short periods, for a year, and still had sufficient 
f oddier to continue feeding for several months longer. 

The conditions and scale of points for judging the competitions were as 
follows : — 

Fodders Eligible for Conservation to he : — Concentrates (including all grains) ; or roughage, 
as hay (c.gr., lucerne, oaten, wheaten, barley, clover, grass), straw, or silage, and any other 
fodder suitable for conservation ; to have been produced on the land owned, leased, or 
held on shares by the competitor. No farmer or grazier whose holding consists of less 
than 150 acres will be eligible to compete. 

Scale oe Points for Junomo — Areas other than Coastal. Points 

1. Suitability and Quality of Fodder 60 

(а) Judged according to the suitability of fodder or combination of 

fodders for the purposes for which they are required 25 

(б) Judged as to appearance, apparent palatability and nutritive 

feeding values 35 

2. Location ajnd Protection 45 

(а) Locality — Location of the site, having regard to fire, flood, 

economy in feeding and general access 10 

(б) Protection — Protection from weather, pests, stock, fire, and general 

deterioration ... 35 

3. Ecwiomy of Production ... 15 

Inducing land value, production, storage and feeding costs. 

4. Carrying Capacity 60 

Quantity for requirements of competitor’s holding to be based on the sheep-^ 
carrying capacity of the holding (when improved and under natural pasture). 

The maximum amount considered to be competitor’s requirements per sheep 
to be : — 5 cwt. lucerne hay or its equivalent in feeding value (1 cwt. lucerne =* 

1 J cwt. cereal hay = 3 cwt. silage = 4 cwt. straw = J owt. grain). 

Total 180 

Central South-west and Riverina Championship. 

The central south-west division was combined with the E-iverina division 
for the purposes of the championship competition, the agricultural societies 
represented being Canowindra, Cowra, 'Grenfell, Narrandera, and Wagga. 
Judging was commenced on 5th and completed on 8th May, and resulted in 
the following awards: — 


Table of Awards, Central South-west and Eiverina Championships. 



Canowindra ... B.M. Finn and T.G. Murray, 20 32 9 31 8 60 160 

*«Benevento,” Canowindra 

Murrumbidgee W. B. Lyons, “SackviHe,” 20 33 8 29 12 42 144 

Wagga. 

Narrandcra ,.. ScweH Bros., “Wannon 20 28 8 27 12 47 142 

Park,” Sandigo, 

Cowra ... W. J. MoSweeney, “The 22 26 ,9 25 10 44 136 

Bivers,” Canowindra. 

Grenfell ... A. N. Breebatm, “Kings- 20 31 8 29 12 19 119 

wood,’* Greenethorpe. 
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The championship was won by Messrs. £. M. Viim and 1. (jt. Murray, 
of Ganowindra, the stored fodders consisting entirely of lucerne hay r«’o- 
dnced during the past summer on the renowned Belabula River lla(M. lit" 
claded in th© compact holding ofc* ^50 acres there arc appiv^xiuuilely 
acres of these excellent river flats as well as 80 acres oL' upland soil sowti 
with luceme, the balance of 60 acres being natural jiastun*. 1 luav* weir 
altogether 420 tons of lucerne hay stored in a large sluid in live siucks, 
which was sufficient for the feeding of 1,680 sheep, which number excmls 
the estimated carrying capacity of the holding when under pasture. Llui 
hay was well protected^ from deterioration, and its colour and noueral 
quality left nothing to be desired. The river flats enabled these covnpciitru'f^ 
to reap a big advantage this year, for, fed by the underground water iron* 
the river, tlie deep penetrating roots of the lucerne rendered tin* 
independent of the*rainfall; and although less than an inch of rain had bocu 
registered since the beginning of the year, the lucerne continued to produce 
satisfactoi’y crops, 'and the absence of rain assisted in the production, of an 
excellent quality of hay and permitted it to be stacked without damage. I n 
consequence, ' there- was a liberal margin -of points between the champion 
and the runner-up. 

The “conserved fodder's of’Mr. W. R. 'Lyons, the’ second-prize win nor, 
consisted chiefly of cereal hay.'* The area of his properly is 850 am’os, of 
which 420 acres were devoted to cereal crops, 116 acres under lucerne, 210 
acres fallowed, and ^'6 acres pasture land. The fodder reserves were four 
stacks of wheaten hay containing 203 tons, one stack of oaten hay of 47 
tons, 3J tons of chai!, 9 tons of straw, and 8J tons of grain (wheat and 
oats). This was sufficient for the feeding of Y56 sheep, and thus fulls a 
little short of regulation requirements. The quality throughout was e.wf 
lent, the hay which was harvested last season was prime and of good colour : 
the stacks were well built and roofed, and all but one was on a timber foun- 
dation. The bags of grain stored in a shed had been dusted with flowers 
of sulphur, which Mr. Lyons has found to be effective in protecting the 
grain from damage by mice. 

The third prize went to Messrs, Se-well Bros., the total niv^n of whost* pro- 
perty is 1,543 acres, of which 020 acres were last year sown with cereal 
300 acres were fallow, and 023 acres pasture. The fodders, which hud 
conserved since 1922, consisted of 219 tons of wheaten hay in four stacks, 
201 tons of oaten hay in three stacjts, 2 tons of wheaten chaf , and 10 hms of 
grain (wheat and oats). The total quantity of fodder, a(»cording to tlie 
competition standards, was sufficient for 1,206 sheep, whereas the carrying 
capacity was estimated, at L643 sheep, and the fodder therefore was a little 
short ©f requirements. The quality of the fodder generally was gornl, hut 
the stacks of oaten hay and one stack pf wheaten hay showed evidences of 
slight damage as the result of mice iiifekation, and in the older stacks there 
was a little dama^ by rain. The stacks were well distributed over the 
holding, and were thatcdied, hnt a mistake had been made by buildiiig them 
on the ground without any timber foundation to prevent dapi^^gc due to 
the rise of moisture from the ground into the stack. 
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North-west Championship. 

Four societies in the north-west division organised competitions, namei;sp, 
Gunnedah, and Wee Waa Agricultural Societies, the Boggabri Sub-district - 
Council of the Agricultural Bureau, and the Manilla Farmers and Settlers^' 
Association. It was the initial eifort of the Wee Waa and Manilla societies, 
and the former has the distinction of carrying off the championship at its 
first attempt. Judging occupied three days, from the 20th to the 22nd May, 
and the following are the details of the awards : — 


Table of Awards, North-west Championships. 


Society. 

CoiTQpetitor. 

Suitability 

and 

Quality of 
Fodder. 

Location 

and 

Protection. 

Economy of 
Production. 


Total. 

1 


(«) 

j (h) 

1 {«) 

j (b) 

11 

|<S 


IVeeWaa 

G. T, Gray, “ Hawthorne.’* 
Wee Waa. 

17 

31 

9 

32 

12 

60 I 

161 

Boggabri 

S. K. Rabbitts, '^Nande- 
war,” Boggabri. 

21 

29 

8 

29 

13 

29 

129 

Gunnedah 

F. C. Foster, “ Garnock,” 
Gunnedah. 

18 

26 

8 

30 

14 

29 

325 

Manilla 

H. V. Do we, “Warongah,’* 
Manilla. 

i 22 

,28 

9 

30 

13 

16 

118 


Much credit is due to Mr. Q. Gray for winning the championship with 
such a large margin of points. His reserve of fodder consisted entirely of 
cereal hay, both oaten and wheaten, of which there was a total quantity of 
431 tons. The w^hole of the hay was stored in four large hay sheds, and the 
bulk of it was in bales. It was surrounded by 10-feet galvanised iron, thus 
affording protection against stock, rats, mice, and weather. The quantity 
of fodder was a little in excess of that required for providing nine 
months’ ration for the 1,102 sheep which the property of 1,876 acres was 
estimated to carry if the whole were under pasture. The hay had \yeen 
harvested during the 1928 and 1929 seasons, and the quality throughout was 
excellent. Points, however, were lost hy reason of the lack of variety of 
fodders, and especially of lucerne hay for the provision of a balanced 
ration. 

The cup for second prize was won by Mr. S, Iv. Babbitts, whose property 
at Boggabri is 2,600 acres in area, and was estimated to carry one sheep per 
acre. The greater portion of the fodder was silage of good quality, con- . 
served in nine pits, from crops of Sudan grass and Saccaline grown in 1927, 
totalling in all 690 tons of silage. In addition there were 82 tons of haled 
hay in a stack built on the ground, hut thatched and fenced against stock, 
10 tons of lucerne hay in two small stacks, 7 tons wdieaten chaff, and 3 tons 
Sudan grass chaff. The full amount of fodder was a shade less than half 
the requirements for the total sheep the property is capable of carrying. . 

The fodder conserved by the third-prize winner, Mr. P. 0. 

Gunnedah, was chiefly oaten silage stored in two pits, at . 
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tons. Tliete was also 6 tons of oaten chaff and 8 tons of oats and batley 
grain. Mr. Foster is a firm believer in the value of the oat cro]) for the 
production of fodder for grazing by sheep and for conservation. The total 
quantity of fodder was not quite equal to half the requirements for the 
feeding of '2,600 sheep, which was the carrying capacity of the holding. 

Grand Championship Competition. 

In previous years difficulty was experienced in that once a competitor 
had won a championship competition he was at an advantage by reason of 
the reserves of fodder he had accumulated, and was well on the road to 
winning succeeding competitions- This had the effect of limitinW entries, 
and an attempt was made last year to bridge the difficulty by liniiting the 
fodder eligible for the competition to that which had been conserved for 
no more than four years. This, however, proved unsatisfactory, as it 
penalised the genuine conserver of fodder who stores a little each y|ear and 
gradually accumulates a drought reserve, which is well protected 4 |iud not 
utilised until the emergency arises. While it was realised th)|fil com- 
petitors who had been successful in previous competitions were f n some 
measure responsible for limiting the number of entries, it was st;ill con- 
sidered undesirable to debar them from competition altogether, ris their 
example was such an outstanding object lesson to stockowners goiuerally. 
The idea was therefore conceived of rendering ineligible for the cham- 
pionship competitions those competitors who had won two previous i*cham- 
pionships, and providing for a grand championship in which they (’)ould 
compete against the winners of the championship competitions in c^*ach 
division. 

This year, Mr. Anthony Brunskill, of '^^Allonby,” Wagga, who liad^ 
won two previous chainpionships, competed with this year’^s district cham- 
pions for the supreme honour of grand champion of the State. The 
awards were as follows: — 


Table of Awards in Grand Championship. 


Competitor. 

Suitability aud 
quality of 
Fodder. 

.1 

1 

•sj 

II 

a 

Is 



(a) 

m 

1 

i 


1 

J*. Gray, Ka'wiihom©,*’ We© Waa 
B. M. Jhm and T. G, Murray, ** Bene- 
vento,” Canowindra. 

A. Branskili, " Allonby,*’ Wagga ... 

17 

20 

2i 

r 

1 31 

32 

33 

9 

9 

8 

32 

31 

32 

12 

8 

13 

00 

60 

22 

161 

160 

132 


Mr. Gray wem ihe distinotion of “Oliainpioii of Champions” by the 
iimov mar^ of one point. It is fitting that this honour should he 
a^tam^by the son of one of the first stockowners in this State to demon- 
skate the conservation of, fodder by storing silage in pits. 
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Mr. Brunskill can be regarded as the greatest exponent of tbe practice 
of fodder conservation in tbe State, and bis example bas been an inspira- 
tion to many stockowners. The hand-feeding of bis sheep over a pro- 
longed period has imposed a heavy drain on his reserves of fodder, and 
coupled with the fact that, owing to the severity of the season, it has not 
been possible for him to conserve any silage for three years, the quantity 
of fodder submitted for judging was considerably less than it has been for 
many years. It requires an enormous amount of fodder to provide for 
the sheep on Mr. BrunskilTs property of 6,045 acres, and the fodders on 
hand at the time of judging were eight stacks of cereal hay containing 460 
tons, four stacks of lucerne hay of 62 tons, one stack of lucerne and trefoil 
hay of 27 tons, three pits containing 522 tons silage, 10 tons baled oaten 
hay, and 5 tons chaff, sufficient in all for feeding 2,319 sheep for the 
regulation period of nine months. He was awarded highest points in the 
competitions for the quality and combination of fodders and for their 
protection. 

General Comments* 

As the judging was carried out in the middle of a most severe drought 
and hand-feeding had been proceeding in some cases for many months, the 
amount of fodder submitted by each competitor was most creditable, even 
though only two competitors had sufficient fodder for feeding their sheep 
for the stipulated period of nine months. 

Half of the competitors had stored fodder in the form of silage, and it is 
rather surprising that this method of conserving fodder is not more gener- 
ally adopted, for not only can fodder be conserved more cheaply and safely 
than in any other form, but silage is so eminently suitable for feeding 
stock during periods of drought owing to its succulence and laxative 
properties. 

There was ample evidence in this competition that the stack method of 
conserving silage is most uneconomical owing to the excessive amount of 
waste, as much as 30 per cent, being spoiled by the development of mould 
and the drying out at the top and sides of the stack as the result of 
exposure. The monetary value of the silage thus wasted was much higher 
than the cost of excavating pits to hold an equal amount of silage, and the 
pits would be available for years. In inland districts the pit silo is 
undoubtedly the best means for conserving fodder, for once the pit is filled 
and covered the fodder is safe from damage by weather, fire, stock, mice> 
and other pests, and there are no expenses for insurance. In some in- 
stances the amount of waste as the result of development of mould in the 
top layers of silage in the pits was greater than necessary if care had been 
taken not to permit the fodder to dry out before covering. If the filling 
of a pit is completed quickly, too long a period is necessary to allow the 
fodder to settle before covering, and there is a danger of the surface fodder 
drying out, with the result that mould develops and the upper layers 
silage are spoiled. To avoid this, intervals should be allowed for settle- 
ment during filling, but never long enough to allow the fodder to dry* 
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and pressure should be applied to the fodder by driTing the loaded waggons 
into the pit and over the pitted fodder. If the fodder is stacked to a 
height above ground level equal to the depth of the pit, the fodder could 
be covered before it has time to dry out at the sui’face and there will ot* 
no danger of the material sinking below ground level and leaving a d(q)rcs- 
sion. It is an advantage to have two pits, so that filling may |)roc^(H‘d hi 
one while the fodder in the other is settling. 

Half of the competitors made cereal hay the basis of their conserved 
fodders. Wheaten and oaten hay fill a very important place in th(> list 
of suitable fodders, but require a greater expenditure in their eonsc^rvation 
to ensure adequate protection from deterioration as the result of (iainag<‘ 
by weather, stock, and rodents, and it is also necessary to insure against 
loss by fire. Cereal hay is deficient in protein and it is gratifying to note 
that more attention is being given to the conservation of ]iu*ern(‘ liay, 
w’hich assists in providing a balanced ration. 

The areas of the properties of competitors varied from ^51) a(n-<‘s 1o 
5,045 acres, which indicates that the scale of points provides an (‘tpiitablo 
basis for competition by both small and large landholders. As there has 
been criticism that the large landholder is at a disadvantage by reason 
of the large quantity of fodder that would be necessary, it is iutciresting 
to note that the properties of half of the competiors exceeded 1,5(K) acres, 
and that each of six competitors, after heavy inroads had been made on 
the reserves, still had sufficient fodder for feeding over 1,100 sliecp on a 
full ration for the period of nine months. 

The competitions have done much in focussing the attention of stock- 
owners on the necessity for conserving fodder as an insurance against lean 
periods, and the measure of support that has been given to the competi- 
tions in such an adverse season augurs well for the future sxiccess of the 
competitions on the, return of favourable seasons. 


Raiotall anp Wheat Yields. 

Tn considering- the effect of rainfall on wheat yields it is inqHirtaiit to 
consider the distribution of the rainfall togethex* with the plant’s rmiuirc- 
ments at different times. Austi*alian investigators have shown that winter- 
sown wheat ad<k to its dried weight at aix increasing rate for the first four 
months, while the maximum rate is reached when coming into oar in early 
October, from which time onwards tlie rate of increase de<u*ea8€6 xxntil 
harvest. It is necessary that the plant foods in the soil should be in an 
available fomx to meet this increasing rate of growth, and therefore tlio 
presence of moisture can be taken as being particularly necessary a little 
hdore this period of maximum increase. This indicates to some extent 
why the Ai^^;^^trSeptember rainfall is such a dominant factor. It would 
that the greater the amount of rain received in Augtxst and Septem- 
the heavier the ultimate yield,' provided, of course, that thS rain is not 
si^jaeally heavy or continued to cause damage in other directiona, such 
favounng rugfe ^terlo^ng the soil, ete.--rS. S, Olatw, Senior 
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Field Maize Competitions. 

Royal Ageicultural Society’s Championships, 1929-SO. 


L. S. HAKRISON, Special Agricultural Instructor. 

Maize-growers may improve their crop yields by giving particular atten- 
tion to cultural details, both before and after planting, by the use of 
well selected seed of varieties suited to their reciuirements, and by the 
control of disease. That the value of infoimation on these efsentials 
to success is being increasingly realised is evidenced, not only by the larger 
number of societies which competed . this year for the Royal Agricultural 
Societv’s Championships, but also by the many entries which were received 
by the competing societies. In some parts of the State a few societies yet 
remain outside the championship competitions, but every year further 
districts are added to the ranks, and it is confidently anticipated that growers 
in all areas where maize-growing can be regarded as a commercial project 
will eventually realise the advantages to be gained from these competitions. 

The Royal Agricultural Society this year provided thirteen cups for maize 
competition purposes, and by such action indicated how great a stimulus to 
the improvement of maize-growing generally these competitions are con- 
sidered. The State was again divided into five sections for championship 
purposes, and in all sections, except the North and Central Coast, there was 
an increase in the number of competitors. 

The actual representation of societies this year was ; — North Coast — 
Kyogle, Grafton, Beilingen and Dorrigo; Central Coast — The Macleay, 
Manning and Hawkesbury Rivers; New England and the North-west — 
Tenterfield, Glen Innes, Armidale, Uralla and Inverell; Tumut and 
Gundagai— those two societies; and the South Coast — Eden, Pambula, 
Candelo, Bega, Cobargo, Bodalla, Moruya, Kangaroo Valley and Camden. 

Latterly an increase in the use of maize grain for feeding, to farm stock 
has been noted; this is a practice that must be commended, and its adoption 
could well be urged upon maize-growers wherever such a system of feeding 
is possible. The value of the grain when fed to stock is very frequently 
greater than what would be received from open marketing returns, and there 
is reduced expenditure in handling. 

Growers and users of grain, where they are able to make the necessary 
provision, can decidedly advantage themselves by instituting some ^tis- 
factory method of maize storage, preferably in tanks. 

Maize for green feed and silage purposes, must always hold its pkce, for 
there is no other crop of equal tonnage to the acre that afiords so nutritious 
a bulk for -all general stock purposes. 
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The North Coast Championship. 

Messrs, Carle Bros., of Ealeigli, came first in this competition vvitli a crop 
of Fitzroy, which was grown on an excellent typo of alluvirxl lane! that- had 
been under cultivation for three years, and last year liad carried a er<^p of 
Saccaline. The first jxloughing was made early h\ July, after whieli t]n‘ lau<l 
was disc cultivated three times, harrowed, ploughed, disced and ha.rr<>vvc^d. 
Planting was carried out early in November in rows]J[4 feet apart, and two 

or three grains every 2 ft. 
9 in. After planting the soil 
was scuffled, the centres wore 
lightly cut out with a plough 
and re-scuffled. Superphos- 
phate at If owt. to the acre 
was used, and tlie yield pro- 
mised, as will be seen from 
the points, was particularly 
high. There was a tracts of 
root and stalk rot in the crop. 
The seed of this entry had 
been soundly selected, al- 
though type left a little to 
be desired, coinpared with 
the very higliest Fitzroy 
standards. 

The second prize crop was 
entered by Mr. J. T. Pratt, 
of Kyogle. This was also a 
crop of Fitzroy, and was 
grown on alhivial soil with a 
frontage to Findon dreek, rm 
the Upper Eichmond. The 
paddock had been under cul- 
tivation about sixteeir years, 
«ix: of which it was under lucerne. Oats was the crop prior to maize. The 
paddock was ploughed in November, harrowed twice and reploughed in 
December, plantii^ taking place about the end of December, in rows 4 feet 
apart with three grains every 32 inches. After planting, the crop was 
scuffled twice and disc hilled. The Fitzroy showed distinct signs of qiiality. 

Mr. A. E. EUem, Carr’s Creek, Grafton, came third with a crop of Learning. 
This was planted on alluvial land which had been down to lucerne for some 
time, and which had grown potatoes just prior to the crop of maize. It was 
ploughed in November, rolled, harrowed, ploughed and rolled again; the 
erop was planted in the middle of December in rows 4 ft. 2 in. apart with 
three grains every 3 feet. After planting the land was scuffled twice, plough 
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liilled and tlie centres cleaned out. The type of this variety was not altogether 
satisfactory. It had its points of resemblance to Broad Learning, a variety 
which is in favour with some Clarence Eiver growers, but it showed too much 
variation from purity and admixtures with other varieties. 

Messrs. Coghlan and Spokes, Dorrigo, entered a crop of Manning Silvermine 
on land that had been forty years under cultivation, the preceding crop being 
maize. Ploughing took place in October, and the crop was planted at the end 
of November, in rows 3 ft. 6 in. apart with two or three grains every 26 inches. 
Paddy’s Plains, the locality in which this crop was grown is a very fertile 
piece of country, and produces many satisfactory crops; this one was 
estimated to yield 80 bushels. 

The following were the points awarded in the North Coast Championship : — 
North Coast Maize Championship. 


Points awarded. 





O 1 

<s ^ 


1 1 

2 .S 

1 a 



Competitor and Variety. 


8 1 
g p, 

General appearan 
and condition, 
evenness, &c. 
(Max. 10 points. 

>0 80 
i! 1 

"S 

% 

I 


w -rt O 

ily 

ill 

Geminat 
stand. 
(Max. 10 

Freedom 
insect pe 
diseases. 
(M^. 10 

Polity and 
to type. 
(Max. 15 

1 

1 

Total. 

Carle Bros., Manor Farm, 








Raleigh (Fitzroy) 

J. T. Pratt, Roseleigh, 

m 

8 



Hi 

36 

90 

Kyogle (Fitzroy) 

A. E. EUem, Carr’s Creek, 

19 

H 

Si 

9 

Hi 

30 

86J 

Grafton (Learning Type) .. 
Coghlan and Spokes, Paddy’s 

19 

9 

9 1 

■ 

8 

33 

85i 

Plain, Dorrigo (Manning 
Silvermine) 

19 

00 

9 

n 

10 

24 

78 


• Three points for every 10 bushels of apparent yield. 


The Central Coast. 

Mr. E. H. Ducat, of Temagog, Macleay River, again won the championship 
on the Central Coast, repeating his success of last year. Mr. Ducat’s entry 
was of Pitzroy, which indicated close attention to seed selection, as it carried 
most of the characteristics of the variety. There were, however, slight indica*' 
tions of interpollination. The land on which the crop was planted is old in 
cultivation, hut has been frequently rejuvenated by heavy £ood deposits. 
The previous crop grown was maize. Ploughing for the competition crop 
took place in June, and the land was harrowed and cultivated, then reploughed, ' 
and the crop planted the fir^t week in October in rows 3 ft. 9 in. apart, with 
three or four grains every 20 inches. Superphosphate was used at 2 Gwt. to 
the acre. After planting the crop was cultivated four times and hiUed with 
a plough. . 
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The secoixd ptiz© cup waH won by Mr. P. J. Mooucy> l)uiiiHro»s(| Isluiui- 
Taree, with a crop of Hickory King. Mr. Mooney is also un very 
land which is occasionally enriclietl by Hood (h^posits. 1liis was the fir, si 
crop of maize planted since recent heavy dc])osits. Tiie, land was ]»Iuuginsl in 
April, later reploughed twice, and received alternately tluMs* distdngs and 
three harrowings. Planting took place in the (^nd of Sepi(‘.mb(U‘ in rows 
3 ft. 3 in. apart with four or five grains every 30 inches. Su])erphosphat<‘ 
was used at 2 J cwt. to the acre. After planting the crop was Hcarili<‘d iwic<s 
hilled and middled. It will be noted that Mr. Mooney planted liis crop fairly 
thickly, but on this river, the practice has somotimes resulted in heavy yields, 
and it did so in this instance ; Mr. Mooney’s action indicated a knowledge of 
crop cultivation requirements, and h^* suited his nrdihods to fche immediate 
needs. 

Messrs. K. and H* Gow, Windsor, came third with a crop of i'ellow H(>gan. 
This was planted on alluvial land which had carried two or three crops of 
maize, after having been under pasture. Ploughing took place in duly, after 
which the land was harrowed, rolled, ploughed, rolled and harrowed, and 
planted early in October. The seed was sown in rows 4 ft. 6 in. apart with two 
.grains dropped every 15 inbhes. Superphosphate was used at i| owt. to the* 
-acre. After planting the crop was rolled, scufiled twice and hilled, and the 
centres cleaned out. 

The three, championship competitors in the Central Coastal district showed 
a high standard in general cultural methods, choice of variety and in seed 
selection. The cultural preparation had been adapted to requirements in 
•each case, and the results were particularly gratifying from, a competii iv(‘. 
point of view since, in each case, an excellent crop represented the district. 

The following were the points aw'arded in the Central Coa^t Ohampioii- 
sbip 

Central Coast Make Championship. 


iMlutfi awattUuU 


Comp titar and Variety. 

A 

g 

Og A 

4. flS 

ill 

|ia 

•3 

0 M 

? a 

1 

ill 

l|^t 

|iifi 

1 -8 
S* 1 

l| ^ 

“I'a ■ •• 

It 1 

1 

1^1 1 

E. H, Dacart, Inglebrae, 
Temagog (Kt^roy) 

P. J, Mooijey, j&umare^q 
Xai&Ekdy Taree (Hickoty 

Kittg) 

K. and H. Opw, Cornwallis, 
Windsor (Yellow Hogan)., 

isi 

17 

IS 

0 

8i : 

84 

84 

1 9 

74 

84 

7 

n 30 904 

114 83 87 

104 264 ’'74 
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The South Coast Championship^ 

Ob the South Coast this year an additional number of societies entered for 
the field maize championship competition, and it is gratifying to note that 
the number is now approaching the maximum. Maize-growing is a widely 
adopted farming pursuit on the South Coast, and a large percentage of the 
maize j)roduced is utilised on the farm, this showing a keen appreciation of 
its merits as a stock feed. 

The winning crop entered by Mr. A. E. Scott, of Bega, was an exceptionally 
heavy yielding area of Funk’s Yellow Dent, and the yield allotted to this 
crop — ] 40 bushels to the acre — is one that would not disgrace any paddock 
in the State. The paddock had been under lucerne for nineteen years ; it 
was ploughed deeply in August, and was harrowed, ploughed and harrowed 
again. Planting took place early in October with rows 3 ft. 8 in. apart, and 



A South Coast Crop ot Hickory Ktug. 


one or two grains every 14 inches. After planting the land was cultivated 
twice. The fact that this crop followed lucerne is significant ; maize following 
a leguminous crop is always distinctly advantaged thereby. The Jellat 
Flats, where the crop was grown, are well known for their very high fertility 
and ability to produce exceptionally profitable crops of maize. The type of 
seed used was good, but further selection is necessary to improve this seed 
to an even better standard. 

The winner of the second prize was Mr. James Graham^ of Barrengarry^ 
Kangaroo Valley, who entered a crop of Hickory King planted on a sandy 
alluvial soil which had been under cultivation about fifty years. The previous 
crop was maize ; the land was ploughed in July, and it was harrowed and 
replottghed prior to sowing in October. ' Seed was dropped % hand hi xowli a 
little over 3 feet apart with two grains every 18 inches. After planting the 
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area was scuffled four times and hand chipped. Superphosphate was used at 
2 cwt. to the acre. This was a very good crop, which had responded well to 
the treatment given it by Mr, Graham. The seed was a little off type for 
Hickory King, but appears to suit the district, having been grown, there for 
some time. The yield was very good indeed, and it will be noticed that the 
crop was planted very thickly in the paddock. 

Mr. A. L. Mitchell, Lower Towomba, came third with a crop of Golden 
Beauty, grown on old alluvial cultivation land, which had last year grown a 
crop of maize, which had been grazed down with pigs. The paddock was 
ploughed in August and harrowed twice before planting towards the end of 
September. Bows were 3 feet apart with two or three grains dropped every 
20 inches. After planting the land was rolled, harrowed twice, cultivated 
twice and hand hoed. The type of Golden Beauty used showed considerable 
variation from the true variety, having been developed into a much larger 
cob and showing unevenness in maturity. Maize is grown primarily for 
pig grazing in this district, and growers are naturally inclined to use varieties 
suitable to the purpose, and in this locality Golden Beauty is one that finds 
considerable favour on that account.’ This entry indicated very high yielding 
possibilities, and was a well grown and well handled crop. 

Two, entries tied for fourth place. Mr. J. Brnchhauser, of Camden, sub- 
mitted a crop of Bitzroy grown on sandy alluvial soil which had been six 
years in cultivation* The soil was ploughed for this crop in June, and was 
harrowed, re-ploughed then harrowed and rolled, and the seed planted the 
first week in October. P.B. 6 fertiliser was used at 1| cwt. to the acre. 
Smut was present in this crop, and penalised the entry under that heading. 
The sample of seed was good, and .with careful selection excellent seed could 
be secured. Mr. H. JefE Bate, of Bodalla, who tied with Mr. Bruchhauser, 
entered a crop of Fitzroy grown on land that had been reploughed two years 
after being out to pasture. The crop was planted in October, following a 
June ploughing, and the necessary cultivations. Superphosphate was used 
at 2 cwt. to the acre, and the rows were 3 ft. 6 in. apart with three grains 
every 28 inches. The type of Bitzroy used was good, and fairly true to ■tW 
variety, although there was a slight admixture with other varieties, 

Mx. J. B. Milne, Moruya, submitted a particularly well selected and tnie^ 
to-type entry of Funk’s Yellow Dent, which secured highest points under 
that heading in the South Coast championship. Messrs. Hayward Bros., of 
Pambula, came next with a crop of Funk’s Yellow Dent grown on an old 
paddock which was planted to potatoes prior to this crop, and was fertilised 
with 2 cwt. of superphosphate to the acre, together with 4 tons of farmyard 
manure. Mr. J. H. Tarlinton, of Cohargo, entered Hickory King, which he 
had selected to his, own requirements for many years. This crop was planted 
on land that had been out to pasture for a few years previously, which was 
disced up in September, and planted towards the end of October. Messrs. 
Moffitt Bros, of Candelo, also submitted a crop of Hickory King. This 
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Beautify Your Home 
and Surroundings 

For the greater pari of the year our messages are to direct attention to 
the value of high-grade Farm Seeds as a means of increased producti<Hi, 
but this month is opportune to remind ourselves that some thought and 
care can well be given to the immediate surroundings of the home. 

Many farmers already know the great value of suitably placed 
shade and shelter trees, well kept hedges, groups here and there of 
flowering shrubs, and particularly of nicely-assorted fruit trees; others 
concentrate all efforts on crop production, and fail to realise what 
comfort and pleasure can be provided at such small expense. Also it 
must not be forgotten that if ever it is desired to sell out, the improved 
appearance of the homestead and garden will return many times its cost 

Let us assist you with advice of what and when to plant and lists of 
suitable varieties. When writing, give locality and particulars of soil 
and climate, and we will advise you to the best of our ability. 


We have now 

available healthy, well grown — 

FRUIT TREES, 


ROSES, 

both Stoae Fraits 

and 

both Dwarf varieties and 

Citrus. 


Standard or Tree SbapHsd 

VINES AND CANES. 


varieties. 

FTOWERING SHRUBS. 

SHELTER TREES. 

CREEPERS. 


HEDGE PLANTS. 


Write soon — early orders obtain the pick of the supplies. 

AU qinotatious submitted, and all orders accepted, are subject to 
onr printed cosditicns of sale. 

AKTHIIR YATES & CO., LTD., 

Australia s Greatest Seed House^ 

Box 2707 c cTTQcrrv 

GP.o. lo4--6 SUSSEX ST., SYDNEY* SYDNEY * 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


STUD PIGS for SALE 


4 ^ 



f|ir ^ 


« ♦ M v ' 


Tamvforth Sow, “ Inge Viola ” (Imp ) 


Stud pigs of BERKSHIRE and TAMWORTH breeds are 
available for sale at — 

Hawkesbury Agricultixral College, Richmond, 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm, Lismore, 

BERKSHIRE pigs only are available for sale at™ 

Grafton Experiment Farm, Grafton, 

Bathurst Experiment Farmf Bathurst 
WcLgga Experiment Farm, Bomhn, 

Glen Innes Experiment Farm, Glen Innes, 

Comra Experiment Farm, Cowra. 

Breeders are reuundcd that at the above institutions the studs have 
au^eritfed fcy importations of &e best and latest strains available 
of Berkshire and Tatnworth pigs froin Great Britain. 

Full particulars r^ar^ng prfces, ict., can be obtained on 
gp^bon fr<^ the Principal, Hawkesbury Agricultural College. 
Richmond, or from the managers hf ^ farms mentioned. 

G. D, ROSS, Under Secrel&ary. Bo* 36a, G.P.O., SYDNEY 
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entry had been j^articularly handicapped by the fact that it was grown on 
hill land, and the weather conditions in the locality were most unsuitable for 
the production of good crops on that class of country. 

The awards in the South Coast championship were as follows 


South Coast Maize Championship. 





Points awarded. 



Competitor and Variety. 

Cleanness of 
cultivation. 

(Max. 20 points.) 

Germination or 
stand. 

(Max. 10 points.) 

General appearance 
and condition, 
evenness. A'c. 
(Max. 10 points.) 

Freedom from 
insect pests and 
diseases. 

(Max. 10 points.) 

Purity and truenes.^ 
to type 

(Max. 15 points.) 

Estimated yield.* 

Total. 

A. E. Scott, Bega (Funk’s 
Yellow Dent) 

m 

9J 

1 

! 

s 

m 

42 ^ 

96 

J, Graham, Kangaroo Valley 
(Hickory King) 

19 

9 

9 

9 

9 

36 

91 

A. L. IVIitohell, Eden (Golden 
. Beauty) 

18 

9 

9J 

i 

8 

9 

36 I 

00 

J. Bruohhauser, Camden 
(Fitzroy) 

19 

8 

9 

64 

114 

27 

81 

H. Jeff Bate, Bodalla (Fitz- 
roy) 

i6i 

9 


84 

lOJ 

27 

81 

J. R. Milne, Moruya (Funk’s 
Yellow Dent) 

18 


9 

8 

12 

24 

794 

Hayward Bros., Pambula 
(Funk’s Yellow Dent) ... 

15J 

H 


74 

94 

27 

78 

J, H. Tarlinton, Oobargo 
(Hickory King) 

18 

9 

Si 

9 

9 

21 

744 

Mbffitt Bros., Candelo 

(Hickory King) 

m 

1 

9 

i 

9 

84 

lOJ 

9 

634 


* Three points for each 10 bushels of apparent yield. 


The Tumut-Gimdagai Competition. 

The Tumut-Gnndagai Championship Competition is necessarily restricted 
to these two societies, and the Eoyal Agricultural Society donates one cup for 
competition between the two entrants. 

Mr . James Bach, of Gilmore, represented the Tumut district with a crop of 
Murrumbidgee White. The land which had been nnder cultivation for about 
twenty years, was ploughed In October, harrowed three times, rolled, culti- 
vated twice. Planting was carried out at the end of October, three grains 
being dropped every 3 feet in rows approximately 3 ft. 10 in. apart. The 
area was harrowed three times and hand worked as required. Certain local 
rainfalls advantaged this crop, but on the other hand the preparation had 
been well thought out, and the detail of the cultural requirements well con- 
sidered, A distinct advantage in ordinary times would h?tye been gained 
had ploughing taken place considerably earlier. The seed of the variety, 
Murrumbidgee W'hite, was quite satisfactory, showing a distinct uniformity 
of type and character, and the crop throughout was particularly free from 
disease. This entry won the cup for the division by a fairly substantial margin. 
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Mr. J. Corkhill, of Terrabandra, Gundagai, was tbc ri'presontativc for tlial 
society with a crop of Murrumbidgee White. Thfe land, which had boon 
under cultivation about nine years, was ploughed in September, harrovv(‘cl, 
rolled, reploughed, disced and planted at the end of September, two or three 
grains being dropped every 3 feet in rows 3 ft. C in. ajiart. I’Jie area was 
later disc cultivated twice. This crop juomiscd a satisfactory yield, but. 
considerable variation in type was shown throughout. \ery iitth; disease, 
was found. 

The awards in this district were as follows : — 


Tumut and Guhdagai Championship. 



Points awarded. 
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Competitor and Variety. 

CleannesB of 
cultivation. 
(Max. 20 poin 
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1 Freedom f 
1 insect 
i diseases. 
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% 

1 

1 

2 

S 

J. Back, Gilmore (Murrum- 



8 

9 

12 

42 

97i 

bidgee "^ite) 

J. CorkMU, Terrabandra 

18 

8i 






(Murrumbidgee White) ... 

m 

7 

00 

9 

9i 

.30 

SOJ 


* Tliiee points for every 5 bushels of apparent yield. 


New England and InverelL 

In this division there was a full representation of all the societioB in maiise- 
:growing districts. 

The winner, Mr. J. Pedlow, of Stonehenge, Glen Innes, entered a crop of 
Wellingrove grown on black soil which had been twenty years under culti- 
vation, oats being the crop prior to the maize entered. Ploughing took flnm 
in April, and the land was harrowed once and cultivated four tijnes, triie 
crop was planted at the end of October on the square 3 ft. 10 in. apart. A fter 
planting five cultivations were given. The type showed a little variation, 
and departure from the best characteristics of the variety, but with close 
-selection some excellent seed would be secured. 

Mr. J. A. Bufij Cooreduha, Tenterfield, came second with a crop of Learning, 
.grown on old land that had been newly cultivated. Planting took place early 
in October after the paddock was ploughed, harrowed twice, cultivated and 
Teploughed. The rows were 3 ft. 9 in. apart, and one grain was dropped every 
12 inches. The Learning variety used by Mr. DufE showed some variation 
from the accepted coastal type, but now appears to have been aoclimatiHed 
and selected to suit Mr. Bufi’s conditions. It showed only fair uniformity, 

, ^d there was a certain variation to his type, 

Me^s. O’Dea Bros., Tilbuster, Armidale, came third with a crop of Larg^ 
on ^ black semi-alluvial soil which had been under 
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cultivation about fifty years, but which had been without a crop the year 
prior to the competition one. Ploughing took place in July? and the land 
was harrowed twice and reploughed in October. The seed was sown in the 
middle of October in rows 3 ft. 6 in. apart, with three grains every 3 feet. 
After planting the area was harrowed three times and scarified three times. 
The type of Large Goldmine used was good, and showed care and knowledge 
in selecting the correct type. This variety suits Armidale conditions, and 
together with Wellingrove must be considered when a grower is selecting the 
variety suitable to his conditions. 

The Gostwyck Estate, Uralla, entered a crop of Early Morn, which was 
planted on land about twelve years under cultivation, and followed a crop 
of oats. Ploughing took place in September, and planting in October, the 
rows being 4 feet apart with three grains checked in on the square. About 
•J cwt. superphosphate to the acre was used. This was Uralla ’s first appear- 
ance in field maize competitions, and the members of the society are to be 
congratulated on their appreciation of the advantages accruing. They will 
prove somewhat formidable opponents to the remainder of the competitors 
for this championship. 

Mr. G. A. Mepham, of Elsmore, Inverell, submitted a crop of Silvermine> 
which was grown on a sandy alluvial soil which had been under cultivation 
for five years, and which followed a crop of wheat for green feed. The 
paddock was ploughed in November and planting took place in December. 
The type of this variety showed some variation, and an irregularity in 
maturity, but for this season the preformance of this crop must be regarded 
as satisfactory. 

The awards in this district were as foUows : — 


New England Maize Championship. 





Points awarded. 



Competitor and Variety. 

1 

o g p, 

ill 

gga 

Germination or 
stand. 

(Max. 10 points.) 

General appearance 
and condition, 
evenness, &c. 
(Max. 10 points.) 

Freedom from 
insect pests and 
diseases. 

(Max. 10 points.) 

Purity and trueness 
to type. 

(Max. 15 points.) 

Estimated yield* 

Total. 

J. Pedlow, Stonehenge, Glen 
Innes (Wellingrove) 

18 

8 

8 

n 

10 

36 

87J 

J. A. Buff, Cooredulla, Ten- 
terfield (Learning) 

18 

9 

9 


lOi 

33 

87 

O’Bea Bros., Tilbnster, Armi- 
dale Large Goldmine) ..., 
Gostwyck Estate, TJralla 
(Early Morn) 

m 

8 

8 

H 

m 

33 

86i 

Hi 

8i 

OO 


Hi 

30 

84f 

G. A. Mepkam, Elsmore, In- 
verell (Silvermine) 

17 

7 


,9 

lOi 1 

24 

76 


“ Three points for every 6 bushels of apparent yMd. 
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Some Comment 

As a detailed list of varieties recommended for each maize-growing 
of the State was published in the July issue of the AgmuUural Gazette, rolVr- 
ence to the suitability of varieties to districts has been avoided. Ho weaver, 

the greatest importance must be placed on the use of suitabl<‘ varieti(».s Ibr 
each locality, and growers will find little difficulty in working up himhI su]»pli<‘s 
of them. 

As in past competitions, traces of root- and stalk-rot diseases were, hihoi, and 
though many growers are fully awake to the necessity for watchful cam in 
this connection, and it is probable that by this means these diseases may he 
kept under a distinct measure of control, a few hints as to what may he <lone 
by the farmer in this regard may not be out of place. Reed selection should 
take place in the paddock, not only from the point of view of desirable seed 
collection, but also to prevent selection of seed from obviously diseased stalks. 
Particular care should be exercised not to select cobs for seed from stalks 
that are bent over or blown down, those which pull up very (nisily from the 
ground, or those stalks that have prematurely ripened cobvs. When going 
over the seed so selected in the barn, those cobs which contain any split* 
mouldy or discoloured grains should be avoided, and those cobs that }>osh<»^h 
weight, with well filled and sound grain should be selected. 

Early ploughing and adequate subsequent cultivation must still be regariled 
as of great importance, for inattention to these necessary preliminarien may 
never be overcome by later efforts. 


A Woeld’s Gbain Exhibitioit and Cootebenoe in 1932. 

A world’s grain exhibition and contorenct- of wheat-gvowor. ia tit 1 h‘ hold 
at Eegina, Caimda. from 25th July to 0th Augnat, lO.’ii'. 'Tlio undeiOnliinw 
has, been planned on the most eomprehenfaive lines njid it slmtilj have si 
far-reaching influence upon agriculture, particularly on tho iiuality and 
quantity of grain produced the world over. 

The prize list is most attractive, obviously designed lo attract a maxi- 
nmm number of exhibits of a representative nature. Over i£J;l,(!tMl is bidng 
onened in cash prizes lor wheat, barley, maize, rye, buckwheat, rice, millet, 
field peas, soybeans, sunflower seed, field root sc-<ed, and collections ot 
garden and vegetable seeds. In all there are 1,'600 prizes, varying in value 
from £500 to £2. Particulars as to entrance fees, &o., can be obtained from 
the Canadian trade Commissioner, Melbourne. 

conference to be held in conjunction witli the 
^bition should be as r^resentative as possible of the world’s best thought 
T scientific spheres. • Experts from many count, ties 

are being sohcit^ to take part, and in tiiis way it is hoped to make th<- 

house for world thought and knowledge on 
branch of field crop production and marketing. 
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The Smooger* 

A Useful Implement on Some Eiverina Soils. 

Gl. C. BARTLETT, Senior Agricultural Instructor, and E. B* FURBY, 

H.D.A., Agricmtural Instructor. 

Jw its raw state the Wimmera was rather heavy country of a mixed nature, 
consisting of both black and red soils with many puff banivs containing 
a percentage of lime interspersed with crabholes or gilgais of a very 
solid stiff clay. These soils were very difficult to break up and work down 
into a satisfactory tilth, and it usually took several years to bring them 
into a state of good order. 

The implement that was universally adopted to bring this about was the 
^'smooger,” which is really a very heavy drag harrow with large spikes. 
Its effect was to break up the stiff clay clods of the gilgais, and at the 
same time to drag the top of the puff banks and scatter some of this soil 
over the crabholes. This gradually had a levelling effect, and at the same 
time the loose, crumbly puff banks became mixed up with the crabholes, 
thus loosening these up and making the surface more or less of a loose, 
crumbly nature that would not set. These soils have become easy to work 



Fig. 1.— Hom«-cDDstrttQted Smooger made from two old Bailway Sleepers. 


and require frequent shallow working with implements such as the scarifier 
(rigid tine duckfoot) and harrows in order to consolidate the sxih-surface 
soil. 

Details of Construction. 

The original home-made smooger is a rather crude implement, but at 
the same time is very simply and cheaply made, and is very effective. It 
consists of two old railway sleepers, held parallel, about 18 inches apart, 
by three flat iron bars bolted through the sleepers, while ths spikes (uaualjy 
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pieces o£ similar flat iron bars placed edge forward and pomted at one end) 
are driven through the sleepers to any desired length. It is dragged broad- 
side on by eight to ten horses. The accompanying illustration (Fig. 1) 
shows this type of implement. 

Another effective home-made smooger can be made by making a 5-Joet 
square of double 3-ineh x 3-ineh hardwood rails clamped toptlier all round 
by 8-inch bolts, 'and with stout spikes set in on all four sides. It is best 



Fig. 2.-~$keteh sho^ng Construetion of Anotber Type of Smoogoj. 


made by first bolting the pieces of timber together, and tbeix boring %4ncii 
boles about 1 foot apart at the join. The clamping bolts are then backed 
oS and. spikes made of 1-incb square iron about 1 foot long are clamped 
into place in tbe boles. Two or three cross-pieces strengthen the implen^ent 
and proYide a frame upon which to rest added weight when necessary. XMs 
is drawn from a comer, and any comer can be used. One of the featiixes 
of this smooger is its comparatiye lightness, which at times may be in 
adyantage, while added weight can easily be applied if required. ^ 
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Yet anotlier type of home-made smooger (Fig. 2) is constructed of heavy 
beams about 8 inches x 8 inches placed in the form of a triangle, each side 
■of which is 15 feet long. It is braced with a cross-beam of the same size, a 
little forward of the centre ; this is let in flush with the side beams. A stay 
of the same heavy material is then bolted on top from the centre of the 
cross-beam to the centre of the back beam of the triangle. The draught 
is low down in front to prevent the point from digging in too deeply. The 
^corners are usually mitred and held together with two heavy bolts across 
each corner. Checking and putting iron plates at the top and bottom of 
the corners is sometimes done. Occasionally one is made with an old 
single-furrow plough wheel with a round standard held in two journals 
inside the front point of the triangle, and a collar below the bottom journal 
used for adjustment ; or a perpendicular rack can be put on the front and 
adjustments can then be made. These implements are usually roughly 
made, and the farmer depends upon the weight of the implement to bite 
into the banks, carrying about a yard or so of earth into the crabholes 
each time. The spikes must be heavy, as there is much weight and drag 
on them; if they protrude more than 6 inches they may be badly bent. 
They are usually placed 6 inches apart along the back and cross-beam, and 
a little farther apart along the sides. 

There is on the market an improved type of smooger. It is really a heavy, 
triangular drag harrow, all iron, and may be mounted over wheels, with 
levers for altering the set, &c. It is made in three sizes, viz., 8, 10', and 12 
feet wide. The tines are |-ineh square steel, 12 inches long. On heavy 
•clay country it usually takes one horse per foot width to draw it. 

The present prices are JB16 10s., £18 10s., and £20 10s. without wheels and 
levers, and £31, £33 10s, and £37 10s with wheels and levers respectively. 

Districts and Soils where it would be of Use. 

There are many areas of considerable extent in the Riverina which are 
similar in nature to the Wimmera, and where the smooger might prove 
useful. These occur in the ITarrandera, Jerilderie, Deniliquin, Moulamein, 
Finlay, Lockhart, Tirana Daysdale, and even Ooreen districts, and are con- 
sidered to be excellent wheat soils under suitable cultivation methods. The 
methods used to work up the Wimmera soils could be applied for a few years 
to these areas — and these methods difler materially from the usual prac- 
tices adopted for the bulk of our wheat areas on the red loams. The soil is 
best broken up by means of skeleton mouldboard ploughs, followed by the 
use of the smooger and frequent shallow workings with the scarifier and 
harrows* 

Another type of soil upon which it would be advisable to use this imple- 
ment occurs in many Eiverina districts, viz,, the straight-out heavy clay 
loams. These are' difficult to catch in the right state for ploughing, as they 
usually do not remain in that state long enough to enable the required 
.-area to be ploughed. If ploughed a Kttle on the wet side the furrow sets 
and, as one farmer has put it, one could nearly hitch a team on one end 
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and ptill the whole length of sod out of the furrow. This sod is very diffi- 
cult to break up. If ploughed on the dry side this soil is also not only 
heavy to work but also turns up lumpy. These soils usually dry out* on 
the surface quickly in their rough state, and the hard clods present a 
difficult problem. They are frequently left till the autumn rains, and a 
disc then used. The disc is usually an undesirable implement to use after 
harvest, while, on the other hand, some excellent results have been obtained 
by using the smooger on these soils. It is best to get on to the land early 
in the spring before it dries out, which it sometimes does soon after pbnigh- 
ing, and cross the ploughing. The smooger breaks down the clods without 
pulverising the soil in the manner of the disc; it does not usually drag all 
the rubbish to the surface, and at the same time has a cultivating action. 


Pure Seed. 

Growers Recommended by the Department. 


The Department of Agriculture publishes monthly in the Agricultural Gazette a list 
of growers of pure seed of good quality of various crops in order to encourage those 
who have been devoting attention to this sphere of work, and to enable farmers to get 
into direct touch with reliable sources of supply of such seeds. 

A grower’s name is added to the list only (1) after the crop has been inspootod during 
the growing period by a field officer and favourably reported upon, and (2) after a sample 
of the seed has been received by the Under-Secretary, Department of Agriculture, 
Sydney, and has satisfactorily passed a germination test. 

Intending purchasers are advised to communicate direct with growers regarding the 
prices for the seeds mentioned hereunder. In the event of purchasers being dissatisfied 
with seed supplied by growers whose names appear on this list, they are requested to 
report immediately to the Department. 

Pure seed growers are required to furnish each month a statement of the quantity of 
seed on hand. Such statement must reach the Department, Box 86 a, 0.P,0„ Sydney, 
not later than the 12th of the month. 


Wheat--- 
Cleveland ... 
Waratah ... 

Mmze — 

Fitzroy 

Large Goldmine 
Lea^ng 

Broom MiUet ... 
Omons — 


... W. Bums, Goongirwarrio,** Carooar. 

... B. H. K. King, '♦Karrindeo,” Uranquinty. 


... Manager, Ex^seriment Barm, Grafton. 

... P. Short, Moore Park,” Armidalc* 

... Manager, Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

... Under Secretary, Department of Agriculture, Box 3(W 
G.P.O., Sydney. 


Improved Hunter Biver 
Brown Spanish 
Early Htinter Bhev White 
Hunter Bliver Brown 
Spanish 


S. Redgrove, “ Sandhills,” Branxton. 

S. Redgrove, ** Sandhills,” Branxton. 

0. J. Bowoliffe, Old Dubbo Road, Dubbo. 


WatenmUm — 

Angelino 0. J. RowoUffe, Old Dubbo Road, Dubbo. 


A numW of wps yge inspected and passed, but samples of the seed harvester 
not been rteceaved, and these crops have not been listed. 


have 
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Mallec Farming* 

[Continued from page 489.] 

E. S. CLAYTON, Senior Experimentalist. 

FACTORS INVOLVED IN WHEAT-GROWING IN DRY AREAS. 

It is thouglit tliat if tlie position, so far as onr knowledge extends at present 
with regard to the various limiting factors associated with wheat-gro-wing, 
were discussed here in some detail it would afford a clearer understanding 
of the position. It will also throw some light on the special problems which 
have co-nfronted and are still confronting maUee settlers and in fact all 
those associated with the production of wheat in dry areas in Australia, 
and should place the settler in a better position to give rein to his obsenwa- 
tion and the better equip liim to plan his farming practices. 

To all who are familiar with the finer points of wheat-growing, the fact 
is obvious that the intelligence, ingenuity and natural aptitude of the 
Australian wheat farmer, often in spite of quite limited teehnical know- 
ledge, have frequently led him to the discovery of modified practices best 
calculated to overcome his peculiar difficulties. Nowadays almost all 
wheat-growers are working ^^hand in glove,” as it wei^C, with agricultural 
•scientists, investigators and instructors, and in the search for i>ractical 
solutions to existing problems the most advanced farmers are b;^ no means 
behind. 

The Effect of Light and Heat. 

Light is a direct source of energy to the plant, and, of course, is essential 
to successful growth, but it is not a limiting factor in Australia, and so far 
as we know over abundant light of itself is not detrimental. It is, of 
course, associated with sunshine, and consequently the heat factor is 
introduc<^. 

Plants can protect themselves against heat by evaporating water from 
their leaves, and in hot weather quite large amounts of moisture are in 
this way evaporated. Heat speeds up the vital processes, but temi)eratures 
which exceed those to which the plant is adapted are detrimental. A field 
crop grows faster on warm days and slower or not at all on cold days. Heat 
makes chemical processes possible, to the plant, but of itself is not a direct 
source of energy. High temperatures, among other effects, tend to cause 
desiccation and, if the temperature goes too high, death. Low temperatures 
can delay, hinder or prevent germination, stop or retard growth and injure 
or kill the plant. The heat of the soil as well as of the air has, its effect on 
the plant. The majority of crops grown in temperate regions grow satis- 
factorily when the average daily temperature ranges from 49 to 72 degrees 
Fahr, If this is accepted for wheat, it means that excessive^, heat oi itself is 
not an extremely serious limiting factor in the wheat country in New South 
■\Yales during the growing period if it is not accompanied by low humidity 
and low rainfalls. 
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The accompanying table of temperatures, comparing Mt. Hope, as repre- 
sentative of the Roto mallee area, with other known and iiroved wheat 
districts, shows that in the last month of active growth (October) the 
average maximum temperature is only a little in excess of the 72 degrees 
Eahr. This means, considering the figures quoted for the average mini- 
mums, that the daily average for the month of October would be in all (Uiscb 
less than 72 degrees F'ahr., and in all probaibility if growth ceased at all 
on account of this particular factor it would be only for a short period in 
any one day. These figures are reassuring in that they show that the 
average maximum October temperature at Mt. Hope is 3.1 degrees Fahr. less 
than that of Condobolin, while the November maximum temperature is also 
3.2 degrees less than at the latter centre. Condobolin we know to be a 
district quite capable of growing profitable wheat crops. Lest the name 
Mt. Hope mislead the reader into thinking that this is an elevated station, 
let me add that it is in the centre of the mallee area under consideration 
and is only slightly higher than the surrounding mallee country, and is quit© 
satisfactory for purposes of comparison. No confirming evidence is avail- 
able as this is the only meteorological station in the area. 


Mean Maximum and Mean Minimum Monthly Temperatures at Mt Hope 
and other Representative Wheat Centres. 


Station 

Number 
of Years 
Recorded. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

ApL 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Whole- 

Year. 

Mt. Hope- 
Mean maximum . . 

11 

deg. 

92-3 

deg. 

91*8 

deg. 

841 

deg. 

76*6 

deg. 

64*6 

deg. 

57*4 

deg. 

57*3 

deg. 

61*9 

deg. 

69*0 

deg. 

77*4 

deg. 

85*2 

deg. 

90'3 

deg. 

76*fl 

Mean minimum,. 
Condobolin— 

11 

66*3 

65*9 

60*4 

52*4 

40*9 

41*9 

40*3 

43*4 

46*9 

63*3 

69*6 

63*6 

63*4 

Mean maximum. . 

12 

94*1 

93*6 

86*7 

78*8 

68*9 

61*7 

60*7 

66*0 

73*6 

S0*5 

88*4 

92*6 

78 8 

Mean minimum.. 
Parkes— 

' 12 

66-1 

66-0 

58*8 

60*4 

44*0 

404 

37*9 

40*7 

46*3 

61*9 

68*6 

63*3 

61*9 

Mean maximum.. 
Mean minimum.. 
Oowra— 

11 

11 

91-2 

65*1 

60*4 

64-6 

83*7 

69*7 

7.5*4 

62*5 

65*8 

46-8 

58*8 

431 

56*8 

40*2 

60*9 

42*6 

68*4 

46*3 

761 

51*4 

83*6 

67*0 

88*7 

62*6 

76*a> 

52*6 

Mean maximum . . 
Mean minimum.. 
Wagga— 

Mean maximum. . 
Mean minimum.. 
Deniliquin— 

S 

8 

92*6 

63*0 

90*7 

61*4 

83-9 

55*3 

76*8 

46*6 

64*9 

42*2 

67*6 

37*4 

66*0 

|36*8 

60*0 

36*8 

66*3 

41*1 

76*6 

46*6 

84*8 

[62*9 

80*1 

68*8 

74*7 

48*2 

10 

10 

91*6 

621 

91*2 

62*6 

83*7 

56*7 

74*9 

471 

64*6 

42*0 

67*3 

39*2 

!66‘6 

38*4 

00*8 

39*4 

67*1 

48*6 

74*6 

47*2 

82*0 

63*6 

88*2 

68*2 

74*4 

40*2 

Mean maximum. . 
Mean minimum.. 

29 

29 

89-5 

60*6 

90 0 
60*7 

82*6 

65*4 

74*2 

49*2 

66*4 

48*9 

58*6 

40*8 

67*7 

38*7 

61*2 

40*4 

67*2 

43*9 

74*6 

47*9 

S2-8 

641 

87*4 

68*2 

74*2 

49*6 


With regard to winter temperatures, Mt, Hope, as representing the Roto- 
m^ee area, lias aa advantage over Oowra and Wagga in tliat the mean 
-temperatnres are not quite so low. Therefore, a little more growth 
^ ooeur in the crops at Mt, Hope during the winter. The mean maximum 
tem:^atures for ihe spring and early summqr months (August to Hovem- 
inclusive) at Mt Hope are only slightly higher than Parkes, Oowra, 
W^a. and Hemhqu^ Condobolin, which is an established wheat-growing 
and winch IS situated only a comparatively short distance from 
fiJr?!’ ^aJy lias h^her mean maximum temperatures for the months 
T^t to Movamber. Therefore, we , have some indication that the tem- 
^tees on this new mahee area are no less satisfactory than those of St 
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of our successful wheat districts, and in all probability no fear need be 
experienced on this score. 

We are not handicapped to any great extent in Australia by extremely 
low winter temperatures. In fact we are distinctly favoured in most of our 
wheat country by comparatively mild temperatures during the winter 
months. The spring and early summer temperatures are also important 
factors* The temperature is often high at this time of the year, and when 
accompanied by high winds an additional strain is imposed on the crop. 
The rate of transpiration is increased, and additional moisture must be 
available or the crop suffers. Also the showers that are received are more 
quickly evaporated under these conditions and a smaller percentage of 
moisture soaks into the soil, so that less actual benefit is derived. When 
the conditions are severe the crop matures more quickly and the yield, of 
<Jourse, is reduced. 

In districts favoured by a cool protracted spring the tendency is to pro- 
duce heavy yields, even when the amount of rain received is not particularly 
generous ; also greater use is made of the rain than when the same amount 
falls in districts with very high temperatures. In addition to a compara- 
tively low and unreliable rainfall, some of our wheat country is in districts 
where the spring is unduly short in duration, i.e,, there is too rapid a transi- 
tion from winter conditions to those of summer. This tends to make the 
district earlier, therefore the growing period of the crop is somew^hat 
reduced, and it comes into maturity more rapidly than in cooler districts 
and the yields are generally lighter. It is for these reasons that the 
temperatures should be considered when investigating the possibilities of 
new districts. 

Moisture* 

In order that plants may retain sufficient water to carry on the vital 
processes, the amount of water absorbed through the roots must approxi- 
mately balance that lost by transpiration. Two sets of conditions, operating 
either singly or together, can upset this balance to the detriment of the 
plant. Either there may be so little moisture available that it is lost by 
transpiration more rapidly than the roots can supply it, or the loss cf 
moisture by transpiration may be so rapid that the roots fail to maintain 
the supply, even though there may be sufficient moisture in the soil for 
ordinary requirements. A good example of the latter is found on (he black 
‘soil plains of north-western Hew South Wales, especially when a hot, dry, 
westerly wind is operating. Instances have occurred there, where the soil 
was quite saturated with moisture in late winter and carrying a heavy and 
well-grown crop, a few periods of hot, dry, windy weather causing the crop 
to wilt off to such an extent that it failed for grain, although the soil was 
never dangerously dry, had it been of an ordinary nature. The chief cause 
is the exceptional nature of this peculiar, black, crumbly soil, w'hieh is so 
retentive of moisture that as soon as the extra strain is imposed it refuses , 
to yield up its moisture to the crop rapidly enough to prevent injury, 
although there may still be an appreciable amount of moisture in the soil. 
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When the two causes of disturbance mentioned operate together, as they 
frequently do in Australia, they hare a very severe effect. Often the 
rate of transpiration is very high (due to low humidity, strong winds and 
high temperatures) and at the same time the soil has only a very limit'^'cl 
amount of moisture. 

The amount of moisture a soil will hold and the rapidity with whh'h it 
can absorb rain and yield up moisture to the plant are governed by its 
physical properties. The actual precipitation is not so important as the 
amount of moisture that remains in the soil for the use of the plant. This 
depends chiefly on the nature of the soil (which governs the run-ofl: to a 
great extent), the season of the year, evaporation, &c., and the nature of 
the fall. This all goes to show why it is so necessary for the soil to he of 
a light texture to grow wheat successfully in dry climates. Where the rain- 
fall is low the soil must be of such a nature that it will readily absorb any 
moisture that falls. It must also be able to yield up that moisture to the 
plants when required at a sufficiently rapid rate to maintain the plant’s 
equilibrium. Also, it must have a sufficiently retentive subsoil to prevent 
the moisture penetrating so far into the depths as to bo beyond reach; it 
must also be of such a nature that it will not lose too much moisture to the 
air by evaporation, and, in addition, if possible, it should not readily drift 
or blow. 

Another factor worth consideration is the manner in which the rain 
falls. In the western and north-western portions of New South Wales, even 
although the winter rainfall may be sufficient in most years, the advent 
of winter does not usher in a definite rainy season. Some of the Victorian 
and South Australian districts are better favoured in this respect, as they 
have a greater number of wet or overcast days, especially in the spring, and 
consequently as showers are not so likely to be followed immediately by 
strong sunshine and rather hot dry winds, more benefit is actually derived 
from the rain that falls. 

In considering the effiect of rainfall on wheat yields it is important to 
consider the distribution of the rainfall together with the plant/s require- 
ments at different times. Very little is known at present regarding the 
latter, but some information is available on the subject. Australian investi- 
gators have shown that winter-sown wheat adds to its dried weight at an 
increasing rate for the first four months, while the maximum rate is reached 
“when coming into ear in early October, from which period onwards the 
rate of increase decreases until harvest. This throws some light on the 
subject. It is necessary that the plant foods in the soil should be in an 
available form to meet this increasing rate of growth, and therefore the 
presence of moisture can be taken as being particularly necessary a little 
before this period of maximum increase. This indicates to some extent 
why the August-Septemher rainfall is such a dominant factor. It would 
that the greater the amount of rain received in August and September 
the Javier the ultimate yield, pi*ovided, of course, that the rain is not 
aafficimtly heavy or continuous to cause damage in other directions, such 
m ^ favouring rust, water-logging the soil, 
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How Wheat Plants React to the Weather. 

So important is the effect of the weather on plant growth, especially at 
critical periods of the plant’s development, that full discussion of the 

factor is worth while. 

% 

The weather conditions which favour vegetative growth do not necessarily 
favour reproductive growth, and the rankest growing wheat croj) does not 
always yield the most grain. We know that, under average conditions in 
Australia, crops sown early tend to grow tall and make good hay crops, 
while those sown later in the sowing season tend to produce more grain in 
relation to the weight of straw. These tendencies can, to a great extent, 
be attributed to the effects of the weather. It is intended here to devote 
special attention to discussing the effect of the weather on the wheat plant 
at different stages of its growth. 

The first critical stage is that of germination and formation of the first 
leaf. In order that the seed may germinate it is necessary that the soil 
temperature be sufficiently high and adequate moisture be i)resent. Investi- 
gations have shown that wheat can germinate at as low a temperature as 
41 degrees Fahr., and at up to as high a temperature as 96.8 to 100.4 degrees 
Fidu*., with the optimum at 68 to 77 degrees Fahr. The question of soil 
temperature at seeding time has not been investigated to any extent in Aus- 
tralia^ but in other countries it is considered of importance. In India, for 
example, it is said to be safe to sow when the soil temperature has fallen to 
about 77 degrees Fahr. If wheat is sown too early in the autumn, while the 
temperature is, still too high, the plants may start well, but will soon decay. 
If, on the other hand, in cold regions the seed is sown so late that the soil 
temperature is very low, the germination is slow and the plants do not get 
well established before winter sets in. Thus it is that a very late summer 
in the warmer regions or a very early winter in the colder regions of wheat- 
growing countries often considerably reduces the yield of winter wheat. 
It is thought that, because of our usually mild autumn and winter tem- 
peratures, we in Australia are not affected by this factor to any extent. 
That may be so, but considerable differences in yield have often been 
observed when all conditions, including moisture content, have been similar, 
with the exception of the date of sowing, so perhaps the temperature of the 
soil has had some effect. In any case this factor is worth investigating, 
as in an effort to obtain greater production we can afford to leave no impor- 
tant possibility unexplored. We know the extreme importance of getting 
a crop germinated and away, to a good start and great judgment must 
be exercised in seeding, but once the recognised time of the year has arrived, 
farmers at present are only concerned with the amount of moisture present 
in the soil, its physical condition and the presence or absence of weeds. 
The temperature has been taken for granted. It seems likely, however, 
that, other things being equal, crops sown when the temperature is most 
suitable will germinate and grow better than those sown when the soil tem- 
perature is not so favourable. As the germination and early growth are 
most important factors in determining ultimate yield, it seems probable 
that the yield would be influenced by the soil temperature at sowing time. 
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It is generally accepted that wheat needs only sufficient moisture during 
the first six weeks of its growth to keep it growing vigorously. Too much 
moisture at this time is often detrimental. So also, of course, is loo little. 
The period between sowing and appearance aboveground varies with the 
variety and the soil conditions, especially temperature and nioistin*(\ but 
averages about eight or nine days. Some authorities consider il. is during 
this period that the length of head is determined. The imporlane.c of the 
period is unquestioned and the more information we can gatlicM’ un this 
subject the better position we will be in to bring about an increase in yield. 
The manner of germinating is of paramount importance, especially in the 
case of spring wheat, since it determines the size of the leaf, which in turn 
eventually determines the size of the plant itself, and it is of only slightly 
less importance in the case of winter wheat. 

The second stage to he considered is from the formation of the first leaf 
until heading. This is the longest stage in the life of the wheat plant, and 
it is apparently much less sensitive to weather conditions than during ger- 
mination. In the very young stages immediately following the a])o\'o- 
ground appearance of the plant it is very susceptible to adverse infinonces. 
A good root system must be developed early and the tillering should bi^ 
satisfactory. Insufficient moisture and very low temperatures are unfavotir- 
able. To induce strong rooting only a moderate amount of moisture seems 
to be necessary, but more is needed to cause vigorous tillering. Where the 
winters are mild, as in most of the wheat-growing country of Australia, a 
considerable amount of growth takes place during this period, especially 
on warm days, and mild warm weather seems favourable. In fact, it seems 
likely that were it not for the fact of the mild winter temperatures obtain- 
ing in most of the driest districts in Australia, successful wheat-growing 
would not be possible, as once the winter is over there is a rather rapid 
transition to hot dry summer conditions, which considerably slxortens the 
growing period. 

It has been stated that 40 deg. Fahr. is the minimum temperature for the 
powth of wheat, and it is assumed that there is a cessation of the growth 
in the winter, when the average daytime temperature is less than deg. 
Fahr. It is generally accepted that the wheat plant shows comparatively 
little response to variations in the weather conditions daring the period 
under consideration, provided these variations are not too sovorc. Some 
investigators, however, consider the period just immediately prior to heading 
as one during which the plant is susceptible. 

During the period of heading and flowering the plant is very susceptible 
^ weather conditions. Cool weatb^ and abundant moisture at this time 
Wur hea^ yields, except in climates that are naturally over-moist 
xhere is a difierem^ of opinion as to the exact stage at which these con- 
ditu^ ^shpuid obtain. Some think they should prevail when the plants 
m begmiOTg to head; others, just prior to flowering, and others between 
the flowmng and % milfe stage. It seems that the period immediately 
pnor to lmdmg, !s im^^ and rain at this time is beneficial, also 
during, h©adn% and’ifloweting, xarovided it is insufficient to interfere with 
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pollination. High winds which increase transpiration are particularly 
objectionable at this period. High temperature and lack of moisture at 
time of dowering tend to cause the formation of sterile heads. Lack of 
rain at flowering may not be so unfavourable if there has been sufficient 
in the preceding ten days to carry over. It has not yet been definitely 
settled whether the most critical period is before, during, or after flowering. 
However, the general perio^'^has been decided. Any condition tending to 
reduce transpiration, suclt as cool, cloudy, moist weather, reduces the 
demand upon the roots ibr moisture and has a tendency to increase the 
yield. If, on the othe/liand, there is anything tending to increase trans- 
piration, such as hoj^ dry winds, the demand on the roots is increased. H 
transpiration becomes too great the roots cannot supply the moisture at a 
sufficiently rapi^ate to prevent injury to the plant. Although there may 
be sufficient i^psture available to enable the roots to maintain the supply 
to the plant m the stage prior to flowering, the water balance of the plant 
is upset ap^ently by the act of flowering, and an added strain is placed 
upon the mots. If their task is -rendered more difficult by dry, hot con- 
ditions, iffiury can easily result. This shows how critical a stage it is. 
Prom thijf, natural injury or desiccation which the plant normally suffers by 
the act pf flowering, even under favourable conditions, it never completely 
recover^^ as the ratio of solids to water in the plant continues to increase 
until t^e death of the plant. It is accepted that the time of decease is 
largel;^'* governed by the degree of injury which the plant suffered at flower- 
ing a^d upon the environmental conditions following flowering. If con- 
ditio® favour a high transpiration rate the desiccation of the plant will be 
rapi(f. Yery hot, dry, windy conditions shorten the survival period, and 
unf<^unately these frequently obtain in the mallee of Australia, and in 
facMiu all our wheat country on the outer fringe of the wheat belt. Under 
thebe' conditions high yields cannot be expected, and it is only when the 
spfeng is cool and comparatively moist that such are possible. 

to, on the other hand, the restoration of the water balance is favoured by 
<moX showery, humid weather, the tendency is to lengthen the suivival 
period and so increase the yield. This is what is frequently happening in 
fthe favoured country on the eastern i^de of the wheat belt in Hew South 
Wales, where quite heavy yields are often obtained. Such weather during 
the earlier stages of ripening is favourable, but it is apparently less im- 
portant than during flowering. Too much rain towards the end of the 
-ripening period may even be detrimental. 

It is believed that in the early stages of the formation of the wheat grain the 
protein is laid down in greater ratio than the starch. In the later stages 
relatively more starch is deposited, therefore the total amount of starch in 
the grain is to a great extent determined by the length of the survival period. 
Grain that is grown in the dry country, as on the outer fringe of the wheat 
belt, when it is hastened intp maturity is likely to contain a relatively high 
percentage of protein and a relatively low percentage of starch, but, , the 
grain will be more shrunken and the yields less than where the survival 
period has been longer and more starch has been deposited in the grain. 
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TuBEECLB-FREB HbRDS.\ . 

Of fche herds which have been test<^ for with the 

Yofeerinary Officers, or approved veterinary smgeon^ in at following 

requirements of the scheme of certifying tubercle-free ^®!^tx* 
have been declared ** tubercle-free,” and, unless otherwise A \xBtA 

certification remains in force until the date shown m respect of . 


Owner and Address. 


Number 

tested. 


E. F. Perry, Nimdorah, ParkvlIIe (Guernseys) 

Sacred Heart Convent. Bowral 

J. P. Obaffey, Glen Innea (Ayrshires) 

A. Shaw, Barrfiuarton (Mllkicg ShortUonui) 

8t. Patrick's College, Goulbum ... ... . ••• 

Walter Burke, Bellelaf re Stud Farm, Appln (Jerseys) ... 
Mlttagong Farm Homes, Mtttagong ... „ ... ... 

H. W. Burton Bradley, Sherwood Farm, Moorland (Jerseys) 

Janies McCormick, Tnmnt 

Walarol College, Orange 

Biveistone Meat Co., Klverstone Meat Works, Eiverstou© 

J. L. W. Barton, Wallerawang 

Blessed (ThanePs Seminary* Mlttagong ... .•* 

H, A. Cordieroy, Wyuna Park, Comboyne (Guernseys) ... 

Glen Innes Experiment Farm (Asrrshlres}... 

S. G. Wlnkley, Dorrlgo 

J. Davies* Fuen Buen* Scone (Jerseys) ... 

Deputment of Education, Brush Farm, Eastwood 
Lonacy D^artment, Callan Park Mental Hospital 
Bathurst Experiment Fajm (Jerseys) 

Imnacy Department, Morisaet Mental Hospital ... 

Parbery* 0. J., Allawah, Bega 

Wagga Experiment Farm (Jeneys) 

Einross Bros. , Mlnnamurra, Tnverell ( Guernseys) * . . 

Hew England Girls* Grammar School* Armldaie 
IDunaey Department, Parramatta Mental Hospital 
Hfaa Brennan, Arrankamp, Bowral ... ... 

Department of EducatSon, Vaneo Agricultural High School 

G. A. Parrish, Jerseyland, Berry ... 

Dunaoy Department* Eenmore Mental Hospital 

Hawkeabury Agricultural Collew (Jerseys) 

St. Joseph’s Girls* Orphanage, Keutuore - 

St. MIciiaers Novitiate, Gouibarn 

Eyong School, Moss Vale 

St. Joee|>h*a Convent, Eoynold-street, Gouilbum 
St. Joihnfs Boys Orphanage, Goulbum ... 

Marlon Hill Convent of Mercy, Goulbum 

Cowra Erp^ment Farm 

Blverina Welfare Farm, Vanco 

WilMn^ James* JerswvUle, Mtswdlbrook 

Tudor House School, Moss Vale 

H. F. White,. Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen Angus) 

Grirfton Earoeriment FaimTAyrsMrca) ... 

l^partoient ^ Sducatfen* Hurlstone ApdcitftQral High School 
W<^, via BIchmond (Jerseys) 

Australlim Mbsluimry OoBege* Oooranbo 
MoQulhan* J. P.^Bmungm. Hotel, BetUtungra ... 

^SSEg® Aytiiiwton ,,, ,,, 

WnilamThomi^,MMoalo School* Ba^SOiamHIlla ... 
^paMent of Muoatlon, Goslom Farm Homes 
S’ M^iguArie Housfl& Maoguariel^lda ... 

P. Ubrlhlen, OOrrld^eree, B^i| ..., ,, *». , ... 
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Fallowing Competitions, J 929-30* 

Fuetheb Repokts prom Judges. 

Central-western J^istrict. 

VV. D. KERLE, H.D.A., Senior Agricultural Instructor. 

The only fallowing comiietition held this season in the Central- western 
District was conducted by the Cowra P.A. and H. Association. The unpre- 
cedented dry conditions which prevailed all through the fallow period were 
mainly responsible for the Agricultural Associations at Eugowra, Grenfell 
and Canowindra not continuing the competitions held in previous years. 

The Season. 

The normal fallow period in this district commences in July or August, 
being largely dependent on the winter rainfall. It most frequently happens 
that the ground is too wet to turn over nicely in the winter months, and 
very often it is August before the initial ploughing can be done properly. 
This was not the ease this season, however, the winter months being the 
•driest on record and averaging considerably less than an inch per month. 
Fallow that was ploug'hed in June and July and portion of August turned 
over well, but where ploughing was delayed until spring it was impossible 
to do it satisfactorily. 

The first rain of any value to the fallows fell in Ifl'ovember and was 
followed by good, falls in December. Although the summer of 1928-29 was 
dry and drought conditions prevailed right up to ISTovemher, 1929, the 
•early part of 1930 was even worse, the three months January to March 
giving less than 1 inch in most places, and in small falls of no value. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the fallows judged in March depended for 
their moisture on the IsTovember and December rainfalls, totaUing 6 to 7 
inches, and as these fell on a soil and subsoil which were bone dry, it is not 
to be wondered at that the moisture content of the fallows was not high. 
The absence of January rains in particular prevented the growth of weeds 
on the fallow, and, although Stink grass made a start with the December 
rains, it did not make much headway. 

Naturally the fallows lacked consolidation owing to their dry condition. 
There is nothing better for consolidating fallows than heavy rain, and 
attempting to produce consolidation in a dry soil by artificial means is 
waste of time — in fact, working a dry soil in the summer will do more harm 
than good unless, of course, it is to destroy such weeds as couch or sorrel. 

The rainfall at Cowra for the fallow period 1929-30 waa as follows: — 
June, 105 points; July, 14; August, 85; September, 83; October, 111; 
November, 389; December, 310; January, 38; February, 23; and March. 
;^0 points. Total, ll.'TS inches, 
t 
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Awards in Cowra Fallow Competition. 


Competitoir. | 

i 

aSiO 
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Total 

(Max. 150). 

W. A. O’Neil and B. Kent (No. 1) 

30 

31 

35 ' 

. 33 


139 

S. W. Brien 

30 

33 

35 

29 

i 10 

137 

F. S. Walker 

28 

"30 

35 

27 

; 10 

130 

W. A. O’Neil and B. Kent (No. 2) 

27 

30 

35 

27 

: 10 

129 

M. S. ColUne 

30 

30 

35 

23 

1 9 

127 

E. S.Twigg 

20 

20 

16 

20 

i 9 

84 


Details of the Leading Fallows. 

Messrs. W. A. O'Neil and E. Kent (No. 1).— Tbe soil is a light greyish- 
coloured loam with a clay subsoil. It had been mouldboard ploughed 41 
inches deep in mid- August, rigid-tined in late October, again in mid- 
Usfovember, and harrowed the first week in January. The rainfall on the 
fallow was 10.59 inches, J inches of which fell in November and December. 
The fallow^ contained excellent moisture for the season, was free of all weed 
growth, and was exceptionally well and evenly compacted. The mulch was 
of very even depth and slightly caked. The finishes were well covered and 
the headlands reduced to a minimum. It would have been considered an 
excellent fallow for a good season, and was therefore a remarkably good one 
for this, the driest -season ever recorded, and refiects great credit on this 
competitor. 

Mr. S. W. Brien . — The soil is a medium red loam and had been mould- 
board ploughed at end of August, harrowed November, combined end of 
December, again end of January, and harrowed in DJarch. The actual rain- 
fall from ploughing to judging time was 8.57 inches. The November- 
December rainfall was 2 inches less than on Messrs. O^Neil and Kenfs 
property, but a heavy storm which the latter missed was exi>erienccd in 
January and registered 1 inch. 

The moisture content of the fallow was excellent, considering the year, 
although it varied considerably, due maiuly to inequalities in the soil. 
The surface was excellent, but the mulch was too deep and the subsurface 
correspondingly too shallow, due to working too* deeply in J anuary, Mr. 
Brien was, however, forced to cultivate deeply to fill in washouts occasioned 
by the heavy rainstorm mentioned above. Weed growth was entirely 
absent, and the fallow generally was of excellent appearance. 

Mr. F. Wdker . — Soil is a light to medium loam on which a crop of oats 

for gracing %as grown previously, the land being disc ploughed 4 or 5 inches 
deep in October, harrowed November, springtoothed deeply September, cross 
harrowed early January, and combined early February after a heavy rain** 
storm of 180 points. .The moisture content was very good, but far from 
" uniform, due to toeven consoEdation and mulch. The defects of this fallow 
could be traced chiefiy to a caked soil, due to too heavy gracing in the winter, 
and delayed ploughing. The dry apring did not permit of the breaking 
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'T^HE release of the Morris Oxford Six 
— a series of models which created a 
sensation at the last 01ym|)ia Show, to- 
gether with the Morris Isis Six, fitted 
with Holden bodies, enables a sub- 
mission to the motoring public of a 
range of speedy, six cylinder luxury 
vehicles. 

These models are priced from £385 to 
£592 /lo/-, and in inbuilt quality they ab- 
solutely dominate the six-cylinder field. 



morris oxford tourer, 

Distributors for New South Wales : 

MORRIS (New South Wales) LTD. 

William House, 101-111 William St., Sydney. 
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down properly of the clods, and the uneyenness in the subsurface soil and 
lack of moisture were due to buried clods and to the use of the spring- 
tooth instead of a rigid tine type of cultivator. Weed growth was con- 
spicuous by its absence on this fallow also. 

Commenta. 

The chief feature of this competition was the excellent moisture content 
of the leading fallows, which demonstrates that by early ploughing and 
correct and subsequent workings moisture can be stored within 2 inches 
of the surface in the driest of seasons. The chief factors in securing this 
moisture are ploughing early and when the soil is in the right condition, 
a deep cultivation early in spring, preferably with a springtooth cultivator, 
and further cultivations with harrows or rigid tine cultivator after raiii 
to restore the mulch and destroy weeds. The latter implements are par- 
ticularly useful for producing an even depth of mulch and a level top to* 
the subsurface soil. 

The judicious employment of sheep on the fallow greatly assists in keep- 
ing it in the right condition. The ruination of a fallow, on the other hand, 
most frequently follows the practice of allowing weed growth to become 
bad in order to provide feed for sheep. While this would have been justi- 
fied somewhat this season, had favourable rains fallen, owing to the almost 
total absence of natural pasture and the starving condition of the sheep,, 
as a general practice it is to be condemned. 

An important advantage of a correctly worked fallow is its condition 
at seeding time, for although March and April rainfalls may have been 
light as in this season, there is no danger in sowing, as a moist compacted 
area, IJ to 2 inches from the surface of the soil, in which the seed can he^ 
deposited, ensures germination. Correct fallow preparation particularly 
eliminates sowing the seed, as is very frequently done, in a dry seed-bed, 
resulting in weed-infested and, most probably, diseased crops. 

South-western District. 

D. V. DUNLOP, Agricultural Instructor. 

During the year 1930, fallowing competitions were conducted in the south- 
western district by the Ardlethan, Ariah Park, Barellan, Barmedman, 
Bribbaree, Murrumburrah, Young, Quandialla, Temora, and Ungarie Agri- 
cultural Associations and Tullibigeal Agricultural Bureau — a total of 
eleven competitions and almost 200 entries. These figures show a sub- 
stantial increase on any previous year, and when the dry conditions exist- 
ing during the fallowing period are considered the interest that exists in 
these competitions throughout the south-west will he realised. 

The Season. 

Seasonal conditions during the fallowing period were such as to render ’ 
the production of a high-class fallow extremely difficult. ' June and July 
were unusually dry, no good rain being recorded xmtil August — in many 
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cases plougliing was delayed mtil this month. Fair rains were experienced 
during the spring, but the late summer and autumn were Tory dry, the 
result being that comparatively few cultivations could be given after harvest 
and sheep were used extensively to keep the fallows clean. 


Rainfall during the Fallowing Period, 
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120 
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142 

lU 

1(58 
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117 

September 

262 

216 

153 

131 

175 

87 

239 

140 

October 

71 

35 

63 

> 74 

36 

83 

.32 

73 

November 

262 

196 

109 

263 

179 

1.33 

106 

133 

December 

153 

170 

106 

225 I 

208 

243 

135 

197 

January 


6 

16 

40 

63 



10 

February ... 

113 

14 

43 

67 

134 

262 

di 

51 
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73 

5 

5 

... 

25, 
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April... 

... 

7 

... 

27 

12 


... 1 

... 

Totals to time of 
judging. 

1,063 

769 

647 

969 

975 

1.00(5 

77() 

721 


Partkiilars of die Winning Fallows. 

Bardlom, CompeHUon , — The Barellan competition was particularly in- 
teresting in that the fallows were divided into three classes, vk., light 
soils, heavy soils, and mallee soils. The latter class was an undoubted 
. success, but it is sometimes difficult to classify fallows which contain both 
light and heavy soil. However, the principle is sound and other societies 
in districts where marked differences in soils occur would be wise to follow 
the example of Barellan, 

Light Soil Section. — This section was won by Mr. T. JamicHoii, who 
was awarded 133 points. The land had been sundercnt ploughed 3| itxches 
deep in June, springtoothed full depth in August, and springtooth culti- 
vated again in January. The soil was in exeellent condition, very mellow, 
and in ideal order for sowing. 

Heavy Soil.-— Mr. R. J. Elwin won with 129 points. The paddock was 
mouldboard ploughed 4 inches deep in June, scarifed in July, harrowed 
in October, and scarified at end of March. This parti<nikr fallow scored 
the highest points in the competition for oompactneRs, the early <mltivu- 
tions being largely responsible, 

"'Mallee Soils.— Mr. 0. Joiner’s winning entry was awarded 134 points. 
It I was mouldboard ploughed 3 to Si inches in August, apringtoothod in 
Oc'<f^er and February. This fallow had a high moisture content com- 
pared vith the heavier soils and the seed bed was good. 

Won by Mr. D. Eaight with 136 points. The land was disc 
plough^ SJ inches in August, harrowed in September, springtootbed in 
IfoT^ber, and . harrowed in March. Mulflh a little fine and sbalW, but 
seed b^. good. ‘ 
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Ariah Pwrh, — ^Mr. J. Hawkins was awarded 126 points for his winning 
fallows Tlio land was medium red loam, mouldboard ploughed in June, 
spi'ingtoothed in October, harrowed in November, scarified in Febimary 
and March. [Moistui’o good for season, unilcdi somewhat uneven. 

Barmvtiman, — Messrs. McGuire and Fehon won this competition with 
UU points. The entry was medium loam, scarified in February, mould- 
board ploughed inches in July, springtoothed to full depth in September, 
springtoothed in December. 

Brihharm. — Mr. F. Bauer obtained first place with an entry which had 
been long summer fallowed. It was disc ploughed inches in March, 
harrowed In September, scarified in October, November and December. It 
was also harrowed in October, November, and December. The cultivations 
were excosBive, resulting in an over-fine mulch. 

Murrumhurrah, — Mr. W. J. Coddington was awarded 141 points for his 
No. 1 entry. It consisted of medhim red loam soil, ploughed in J uly, spring- 
toothed in November, January, and March, followed by a harrowing in 
March. Its greatest defect was a slight unevenness of the seed bed. 

Ymnff . — ^First place was awarded to Mr. G. H. Coddington with 140 
points. The land was a light red loam, ploughed in August, harrowed in 
September, spiungtoothed in November, December and February. 

QmndiaUa, — ^Mr. J. Graham was awarded 1S6 points for his winning 
entry. The land was heavy clay loam, patches self mulching. It was 
mouldboard ploughed 4i inches in August, springtoothed in October, cross 
springtoothed in December, and harrowed in February. 

Temora. — ^Mr. IT. Murphy won with 141 points, the land being medium 
red loam, which was mouldboard ploughed 4 inches deep in July, spring- 
toothed in September, and harrowed, springtoothed, and harrowed in 
November and again in December, with another harrowing in March. 

Ungarie, — ^Fixst place was awarded to Messrs. Johns Bros, and J. Clay, 
with 128 points. The land was ploiighed June- July and cultivated after 
.the rains of August and September, and again after harvest* This was 
Hngarie’s first competition and was a marked success, attracting twenty- 
six entries. ♦ 

'VulUMgedL — Tho winning fallow was exhibited by Mr, J. Boyes on land* 
of 8olf-mu1ching type. It was acarifiied during June and July, and again 
August-Soptember, combined in October, scarified January, and combined 
March. 

Comnietib. 

In spite of the adverse season there was a marked improvement in the 
quality of the fallows submitted in, most of the competitions. The import- 
nneo of a carefully worked fallow is being realised more each year in the 
^outh-woflt, and Ihe areas so treated are steadily increasing. 

The greatest defects noted this year were irregularity of depth of mulch, 
poor compaction of seed be<.l, presence of wheat stubble, and lack of mois^ 
lure. Tt must be admitted, however, that the defects, to a certain extent, 
were due to the low minfall, which made it difiSoult to give sufficient 
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cultivations to bring about the required compactness, &c. 3n each com- 
petition, however, the leading entries wei*e an object lesson as to what 
can be done under difficulties. 

The importance of early ploughing was again demonsiraied. Other 
things being equal, early-worked fallows showed a greater moisture et in- 
tent and better compaction. In some cases springtoothing to full ploughing 
depth soon after ploughing was neglected, resulting in poor and irrogtilur 
compaction. This cultivation is probably the only one which should 
be given irrespective of rain, as it really forms the seed bed whic.h is c<*m- 
pacted by later rains, &c., and should not be disturbed by suhsequcnl ciilii- 
vations, which should be shallow. 

Sheep played an important part in keeping down what litth^ wood 
growth occurred, often obviating the necessity for a ^^dry” cultivation, 
while their tramping also aided compaction. 

Moisture content was generally fair to good for the season, in nioht. case^ 
it was present below ploughing depth, and eomparativoly little vain was 
required later to supplement it and so insure a good germination. 

The use of harrows is becoming more general for later cultivations. 
They provide a cheap and quick method of reforming a mulch after rain. 
Their use is to be recommended on the heavy self -mulching types of hoiI, 
but care must be taken on soils that are inclined to as the harrows 

have a tendency to make them too fine. In light, mallee soils it is doubtful 
if they should ever be used, as tine implements fitted with broad points 
leave the land slightly ridged and prevent it becoming too fine. 


Ageicultueal Societies’ Shows. 

Sboretabiks are invited to forward for insertion in this list dates of their forthcoming 
shows; these should reach the Editor, Department of Agrictilturo, Box 36 a, O.B.O., 
Sydney, not later than the 15th of the month previous to issue. Alterations of dates 
should be notified at once. 


Peak Hill (W. E. n. Crash) ... 
ailttandra (0, Christie) ... 
Tulliunore (S. D. Cameron) 

Uke Oar^MBo ip, V. HostlngB) 
ton«ile (w. P. Forrest) 

Omdobolin (J, Cooney) 
Wagga (F. H. Croaker) 
Onimedah 

TJngarie (B. E, Bedford) 

gaJaton (W. X Fagan) 

Jnnee (0, W. Scrivener) 

West Wyalong (A. Andreevs) ... 


1930. 


Aug. 


Corawa gat. FTorbon) 
(L. S. Seaborn) 


I (jr. X. HeKahon) 
(S. d. Hnghston) 


Parkes 

9ingletL_ 

Bowma 


ja^W.legoe) 


Sept. 


B, 6. 

12, n. 

18. 

19. 20. 

19, 20. 

20 . 

20, 27. 

26, 27. 

26.27.28. 

20. 27.28. 
27. 

10 . 

2 , 8 . 

2 , 8 . 

2 . 8 . 

2 . 8 . 

2 , 8 . 

8, 4, 6. 
4.6. 


Cowta 

Barmedman 

Bogan Cate (J. a*Beckoti) 
Bonlliquln <p. Fagan) ... 
Canowndxa 

Forbes (F. A. Aotton) ... 
Temora (jr. h. Mrlnnos) 

Barellan ... 

Ardlethan 

Quandtaila ... ... 

Walbnndrie (H. C. Collins) 
Eeeton <W. Eosewam) ... 
Hay (George 0. McCracken) 
Harrandera <J. B. Kewth) 
Brlbbaree ... ... 

Ariah Park 

Grimth 

Oootamnndra (G. B. Blank) 
Mmthorpe (tr. P. Smith) 


1981. 


Feb. 


6. 7. 
18,14. 
17 to 21. 
20 , 21 . 
27, 28. 


Nepean 

St. Ives 

Brookvale... 

Eiehmond (E. B. rate) 


Sept. 


Oct, 


9, 10. 

10, 

10 . 

10 . 

16, 17. 
1 «, 17 . 
17, IS. 
24. 

1 . 

1 . 

3. 

t. 

1 , 2 . 

7, 8. 

a. 

U, 16. 
21 . 22 . 
21 , 22 . 


. March 6. 7. 

. «» 20. 21. 

' . 27,2$# 

April 28,24,26, 
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Cucumber Varieties. 

K S. SHIRLOW, B.Sc.Apr., Assistant Plant Breeder, 

Hat9*kesbury Agricnltnral College. 

The cfiujiimber, altliough not recognised as a main crop in any part of the 
State, is looked upon as a very important sideline in districts where an 
early crop can be obtained. 

Observations on local and introduced varieties have been made at Hawkes- 
bury Agricultural College with a view to ascertaining their usefulness 
either directly or for breeding purposes, and they have been classified into 
three groups. 

English Type. 

This group is characterised by cylindrical fruit practically free from 
spines, and often more than 2 feet in length. Plants of this group grow 
well with a minimum of light and set parthenocarpic fruits freely. They 
are not suitable for growing for the local market on account of their late 
maturity, and further the fruit is rather long for packing and has thick 
flesh and little seed space. 



Uavls’ perfect. 


The type has been used considerably in crosses in the United States with 
the American field type to produce varieties of intermediate type for green- 
house culture, which combine the free-setting habit of the English type, 
with the more marketable size, shape and colour of the American. Locally 
listed varieties of the type are Mangere Prize and Telegraph. 

Intermediate Type. 

Davis^ Perfect, Delius, and Heserow are introduced varieties of tl^is type, 
which should prove useful for the glasshouse culture of cucumbers,, which, 
is just beginning in New South Wales. These varieties set fruit partheno- 
earpically without fertilisation), and thus overcome the problem of 
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fertilisation in glasshouse culture. They partially retain the sniouihues.s 
the English type, but are not as long, and (conform 1o the shape ui flic 
slicing encumber. 

American Field Type (Slicing Cucumbers). 

This group comprises most of the local market variotios. Ji is ciuirar 
terised by rather short, thick fruit, roughly triangular in cross s<*ctioiK 11 m’ 
frrtit when young is cohered with white or black spines. I’his group is Htih- 
divided into: — 

(a) White Spine Varieties . — The skin of varieties in this stilKlivisioji 
covered with white spines and turns whitish when the fruit is Chun 
mercial, White Spine, and Early Fortune are locally-listed vnritHies. whicdi 
Appear to be the best croppers, being early matxiring a ml producing fruit 
of a good uniform size. Other varieties in this group which arc liste<i by 


OommwoiJil— a White Spiae Variety. 

local seedsmen are Fordbook Famous, Early Kvorgroon, mid Htandard 
^arer. Kirby Stay Greeu is a recent promisinff introduction from Amo 
rica, wtidi is of medium and uniform size and fcoopa its colour wol!, 

(fe) BUoh 8pim 'Famifas.— The ^in of TOrieties in this subdivision is 
oover^ -with black spines whan young and turns brown when ripe. Thoto 
varieties are generally not as good as the White Spine variotios, and tend (o 
lose their green colour earlier. Locally-listed varieties are Long Okkiii 

Prickly, Improved Long Green, Jap Climbing, Giant Pm, and MiirkiU 
Eng. 

PkUBng 

The varieties in this group are characterised by a large number of spines, 
small su® of fMts and prolific fruiting habit. la the United Stales tlm 
pi«fide manufacturers prefer bladk spine lypes, and the piokKag 
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typo is Dot important horo as looal manufacturers use the best white sijine 
types smjh as Oommcu'cial and Early Fortune. 

Locally” I is tcul va, notices which may be classihed in this group are the short 
green typos such as Iloston Pickling, Impi’oved Short G-reen, Livitigs tone’s 
hlvergrctm, Tliorhurn’s Mvorbearing and Siberian. 

Apple Type. 

Apple and Crystal Apple are the two locally-catalogued varieties of this 
type. They are later-maturing than the American held types- The skin 
is of a creamy or straw colour (the former variety being straw and the 
latter (Tctiin coloured). The akin of Apple is covex*ed with very fine black 
sphn^s, and the fruit is practically round. Ciystal Apple has fine white 



Airicatt. Crystal Apple 


spines and is more elongated in ^hape. These varieties both bear hermaph- 
rodite fiowers, are very heavy croppers of excellent eating quality, but 
theiir. colour is somewhat against them as yet on the local market. The 
T.iemon oueuraber of the United States is identical with Apple. 

African Type. 

The African or African Horned variety belongs to this group. It is very 
kte-maturing and the fruit is small, dark green in colour, turning to deep 
orange, later, oval in shape with spines produced on projections up to J-ineh 
long, which gives it a very prickly appearance . The flavour and quality are 
good, but it is not suitable for commercial use on account of its prickly 
nature and extreme lateness in maturity. 


A New Bbitiok of Peukusto ’’ Available. 

ITiomuJCinLv revised by ofilecrs of the Fruit Bran<'h of the Department of 
Agriculture, iho ninth edition of this standard work of reference will prove 
tnore vnluablo than ever to eommercial orchardists and home garden^s. 
It teachen both by desorii>iion and illustration. T^riee, 3<1 (including 
JSd postage), obtainable cither from the Department of Agriculture, Boat 
JIOa, G.P.Oh Sydney, or the Government Printer, Phillip-street, Rydney. * 
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Yanco Irrigation Area Rice-growing 
Competition, 1929-30. 


H. J. DARGIN* Agricultural instructor. 

itiOE'GROWiNG competitions xmder the auspices of the Yaiico Irrigation Aratt 
Agricultural Society for a cup donatecl.by the Kicc Millers^ AHHociaiion, 
haye now been in vogue for the past live years, and the diffcren<‘e hetworu 
the crops submitted for adjudication now and hvo years ago is most marked. 
The rice growers on the area are fully alive to the benefits derived from 
these competitions, with the result that twenty-eight entricjs were receiveni 
by the society this year, of which twenty-six were judged, two having b<*.eri 
withdrawn. Of the crops judged twelve were grown on virgin land, eleven 
on land that had previously grown other cereals, and the remaming three 
were on second-year rice land; practically all of the types of soil on tluK 
end of the area recommended for cultivation of rice, were included in tlm 
entries. 


The Season. 

During the early part of the season (late September, October, and early 
USTovember) weather conditions were cold and unseasonable, with the result 
that the seed sown on the red loams, red clay loams and soils of light 
texture germinated more readily, and the young plants made a tpucker an<! 
more even growth than was the case on the dark soils, blue elay loatiH, 
grey clay loams, and soils of heavy texture, which always remain mid for 
,a longer period than the former group. Hence the reason this year of a 
great number of rice fields on red soils and those of light texture, sown and 
watered considerably later than those on heavier typos of soils, being fully 
matured and ready to harvest earlier, than the latter, when all other coiuli* 
tions 'were equal. Although our experience in the past has been that, on 
the average, the grey soils produce the heaviest-yielding crops when proval 
methods such as deep submergence, effective weed control, correct preparation 
of the land and facilities for water control and drainage applied^ 
the; red soils prqve the safest for the cultivation of rice on ihe.-Hurir^fff" 
bidgee Irrigation Area, for the reasons already stated, and bWuBO 
owing to thmr situation, they invariably drain off and dry, opt quicker 
letter, thus'' 'the -woA with -beayy .harvesting ^implements to be 
. out ^th: a, much greater, ^egree of: s^ety. . 

The weather during the huddle of December and January warmed up 
considerably, the temperature gradually rising, until in February a very hot 
occurred and the weathea? became almost unbearably hot. During 
this month and March the rice plante throughout the area went’ ahead in *i 
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remarkable fashion, and !>>* the end of March and middle of April those 
crops which had been planted during the recognised correct periods of the 
season had made such headway that they were not more than one or two 
weeks later in maturing than has been the case in past years when the 
seasons have been more favuiirahlc throughout the growing period of this 
cereal. 

Owing to the lack of early frosts a number of the late maturing grains 
ill the carl^’' crops did not colour up (lose their green appearance) as quickly 
as could he desired. Consequently some of the growers who found them- 
selves in this unenviable position with everything at stake and the possi- 
bilities of severe losses occurring with a crop at this stage through lodging, 
hail, or continued wet weather, went on with their harvesting operrations, 
with the result that some of the early deliveries to the Rice Marketing Board 
wex^a barely up to the required standard of Paddy rice; more especially did 
this apply to the crops grown on dark soils (grey clay loams), and soils 
of uneven texture, such as crab-holey and puff country. 

In most instances the crops were fully matured before draining operations 
were completed, but several cases were again noted where the evaporation 
period was cormneneed too early and the water was allow^ed to get away 
altogether too soon, the result being an uneven ripening of the grain, 
delayed maturity (some husks not having any grain of any description), 
gx*ains of uneven size, and a tendency to crack. To obtain the heaviest 
yields and best quality Paddy xnee it is necessaiy to keep the v’^ater on the 
■crop until tiio last few grains at the base of the heads are out of the milk 
stage, and in the dough stage; the evaporation period which lasts for a 
further seven to fourteen days (approximately) should then take place, 
‘Otherwise loss of weight will occur through the grain not being fully filled, 
green grains xnay find their way into the bags, and there is a gieater possi- 
bility of the grain cracking when being talcen off with a header. Care 
must be taken in draining off any rexxtaining water, not to carry out the 
operation too quickly, but to extend it over several days at least, as other- 
wise the plants which are laden with a heavy weight of grain are likely 
to lodge. 

Judging was completed on the 8th May just prior to squally rainstorms, 
which hold up harvesting oi>erations for some days, A subsequent inspec- 
tion was made on Ifith May of a number of the heavy-yielding entries which 
were being harvested. It was found that some of thean were showing signs 

lodging, but only sufficient to make harvesting operations a lixtle awkward 
in places. 

The Wuming Crops* 

Mr. E. St. Chad Young’s winning crop, grown at South Yaneo on a red 
•elay loam, and estimated to yield 2-00 bushels per acre, was the finest crop 
4>i rice over a large area yet seen in this district; it scored heavily fox* 
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condition, evenness and appearance of the crop* effective methods oC ww.d 
control, preparation of land, and facilities for irrig"ati<m contind ai^l drain’ 
age. The whole area was until recently a network <jf ileCJunghey 
banks and channels* These have been filled in at <H)nsideral>h', (^^pcuHo and 
the whole area tinder rice has been graded and checked in a numt, method- 
ical and worlananliko manner. Mr. Young^s channels and (*lHM‘khanking 
system are an eye-opener and enabled the whole 100 acres to be submorgtvd 
to a depth of 9 to 16 inches. The crop was e^cccptionally dense, tjli'im and 
even with just a trace of fine cumbungio on the banks, and in soinc^ bays 
here and there. 

The crop placed second, grown iby Mr. R. S. Ellis at South Oogiddrio oti 
part red day loam and part grey clay loam was almost as fine an entry uh 
the winning crop, and was also estimated to yield 2(K) bushels -Jl’ 



Mr* H. St. 0. Youag’fi Wlnnliijif latry. 


was exceptionally dean, and with Mrs* Young^s third-pbu^ed oniry, wuh 
awarded the highest points throughout the competition for offeetive methods 
of weed control, there being just a trace of cumbungie in some htil 
very little on the checkhanks owing to the land having boon sown With 
prior to constructing them, Mr* ElHs was unfortunate in lodng a liunibor 
of points for condition, appearance and evenness of crop owinjf to a con- 
siderable amount of lodging* in patches due to the uneven texture of the 
'soil, a ^tter over whieb he had no control, and is also to be congratulatocl 
'6n having grown one of the two heaviest yieWJn# OrOps J'ei seen since the 
c«aicno^ of rice^growing iju ^ 
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A.WARDS ill Yaiico Rice -growing Competition; 1929-30. 





J. 


S 

l§l 

§^'S, 


R. St. Chad Young, Farm 1684, South Yanco’ 
’N*. S, Ellia* Farm 1704, South Gogoldrio 
3to. 0 . E. Young, Fam 1448, Murrami ... 
L. Button, Farm 1680, South Yanoo 

E. H, West, Farm 1576, South Yanco 

W. Fdwards, Farm 867, Leeton 

0, W. Hk©, Farm 1697, South Gogoldrie ... 
Mm, C, H. Young, Farm 1448, Muirami ... 
B. W, Fields, Farm 1692, South Gogoldrie... 
B. M. Willis, Farm 1128, Calorofiold 
P* L. Cltmsoa, Farm 1708, South Gogeldrio 

W. H. Sayers, Farm 1468, Murrami 

W. Edwards, Farm 867, Leeton 

W. Edwards, Farm 367, Leeton 

K* B. B. Harrison, Farm 1132. Calorofiold... 

W* Playiord, Farm 1702, South Gogeldrio ... 

A. X Looook, Farm 1466, Murrami 

E« A. MoBonald, Farm 161, Leeton.., 

A. B. Maekellar, Farm 740, Leeton ... ,J 

S. H. Cox, Farm 1710, South Gogeldrio ...j 

A. X Southgate, Farm 1700, South Gogeldriei 

L. Jamieson, Farm 479, Stoney Point ...I 
W. S* Martin, Farm 983, Wamoon [ 

B. X Ooote, Farm 1690, South Gogeldrie ...| 

T. Barohy, Farm 1097, Murrami ... ...| 

Major Booley, Farm 270, Leeton f 
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42 
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39 

42 

42 
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46 
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200 


8 

200 

... 

9 

165 

3 

9 

185 


7 

176 

... 

8 

175 

... 

8 

180 

••• 

8 

160 

3 

6 

170 

... 

8 

165 

... 

7 

166 

... 

6 

165 

... 

7 

160 

... 

7 

156 

... 

8 

165 

... 

7 

150 

... 

7 

150 

... 

i 7 

150 

... 

8 

135 

3 

8 

140 

... 

8 

146 


7 

140 

... 

7 

140 

... 

7 

146 

... 

6 
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140 

... 
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10 

10 

10 
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10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 
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274 
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263 
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266 
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241 

240 

240 

234 

232 
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General Comment. 

T>he general standard of the crops judged ^aa high and surpassed that of 
any proyious eoni'i>etJtion, and the entrants are to be congratulated on hav- 
ing adopted the proved methods in the cultivation and preparation of the 
rice bays, control and handling of water, and weed control, with such 
excellent results. There is no doubt that the adoption of the more recent 
and improved methods as applied by the most successful growers during the 
past year or two was responsible for greater yields being obtained over 
larger areas this season throughout the Area, than in any other year on , 
record, and undoubtedly the competitions have in no small measure been 
responsible for bringing this valuable information under the notice, of the 
rice-growers. 

Better grading, larger check banks and ditches which allow deeper sub?' 
mwsxon, and weed control, coupled with shallow sowing resulting in a b^yter 
and more' even germination, are a’ feW' of the ideas which*, are now |einf * 
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universally adopted throughout the Area. The entry was grown in 

9 to 15 inches of water, while the second and third placed cn p.^ and iiianv 
of the other heavy-yielding entries were grown in water 0 inehes to t foot 
deop. 

As was the case last year, the whole of the «‘ntrics were of the variet>^ 
Oaloro. With the exception of a little of the early-matiirnig’ varieties 
Taisho and Yosomite, Oaloro is practically the only variety grown eomtner- 
cially on the Yaneo Area at the present time, due entirely to fact Ihiit 
Colusa, which undoubtedly did well here, became badly infested wiih red 
rice and its variants, and the growers, acting upon warnings to this efTe’*.i 
given at the close of the 192!7-2® season, discontinued sowing C.Sdusn for th i 
time being. 

Out of the total of twenty*six crops judged, twenty- three w^ire grown on 
land not previously used for rice culture, while the remaining three — 
Young^s two entries and that of Mr. A. D*. Mackellar — were grown oti land 
which grew rice last season, and, were portions of tho 100 acres from which 
the first and second placed crops in last year's competition were sclect.iHl, 
when the yields were estimated at lYO bushels and 1T5 bushels \>nv fwm 
respectively. The following particulars are given with the objecd making 
a very interesting comparison between two entries grown on grey land with 
difierent soil textures, and of showing the effects of adverse seasonal con 
ditions upon them. 

One of Mrs. Young’s entries was placed third in this year’s com petition 
with an estimated yield of 165 bushels per acre, which is n remarkably 
performance, considering the advantages which virgin rice land has over 
soil which has grown a crop of rice the previous season. This crop germi- 
nated ivell and made an oven growth throughout. It almost 

equal in yield, cleanliness and other rtispects to tho crop grown on it 
year; this was only made possiblo by the amount of haiul-wccding (Jarrlofl 
out on this property during the growing period of kdli ero])s. The soil 
a grey day loam of much lighter texturo than Mr. M'acjkdiar’s entry, whidi 
was grown on a Iioavy blue-grey eriib-lioley soil of inievtai texture. Both 
crops wei’e sown at the same time (late (h'tokuO ul Mie sauu^ rate of scnulhig 
(1'20 Ib.-per acre), and were also watered at thci saiu<‘ timi* (diinjig Inh' 
October). 

Irrespective of the fact that a crop of rice had Ih.-cu grown th(‘r(» ihv 
previous season, the type of soil of Mr. Mackellar’s entry rofiuired eoiisithw- 
able nursing, patience, ami skilful handling on the part of llie grower to 
obtain anything like a satisfactory germination during the cool Hpring” 
months, which proved unfavourable to these dark heavy soik, with the 
result that the estimated yield (1S5 bushels per acre) was SO bushels per acre- 
less than on Mrs, Young's entry. , 

The early submergence methods ^hich Were adopted with great success 
as the only means of combating tlm grasshoppers last year, when they wei^e- 
found to bfe attacking the young green rice plants* ^vere again 0d<ipted by u 
number of Competitors, as well ae many other riec-growers throughout the* 
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Aren. Iiieideiitally tliis infastation last year was mainly responsible for the 
stibseipicnt departure from our original idea that it was necessary to 
repeatedly water and drain off bays when seed had been sown under the 
surface of the ground, tlius keeping the land in a moist condition until the 
plants had reached a height of approximately d inches, and then to sub- 
merge the bays. 

The entries placed first and second were .grown on a red clay loam, and a 
grey and red clay loam respectii^ely, and were the heaviest yielding crops 
over a large area yet seen in these parts. They were both watered and 
drained off once only; as soon as the grain struck the bays were submergcid, 
the young rice i^Iants being not more than 2 inches under water at the 
lowest ends of the bays; the depth of water was gradually increased with 
the growing plants in the usual manner until the full depth of submer- 
gence”-0 to 15 inches — was reached. This method, where applicable, has- 
many advantages over the original method which must perforce still be 
followed on many of our rice farms owing to the contour of the land, type 
and texture of some soils, and possibly detrimental seasonal conditions. 

As well as being laboui*-saving, early submergence is one of the principal 
means of controlling weeds, such as barnyard grass, and where weeds are 
absent yields arc naturally greater. It must he remembered that this 
method, and modified forms of it, are only advocated where bays are sulix- 
ciently level to allow of the very young rice plants at the lowest parts of 
the bays being covered with a shallow depth of water — approximately 2 
inches — otherwise they may receive a set-back or be destroyed altogether, 
ns indeod has bf^n the case with some rice-growers on all types of soils. 

Seeding. 

Tlien^ appears to he no apparent reason for altering the present recom- 
mended rates of sowing with the drill — 20 lb. to 1 10' lb, per aero on new 
land, and up to 100 lb. per acre on land which has previously grown rice. 

Eleven of tho Ihirteon crops estimated to yield o tons per acre or better 
were sown at the rate of 300 lb. to 130 lb. per acre, while the remaining two,, 
one of which was grown on second-year land, were sown at the rate of 
120 lb. per acre. 

The careful selection of rice seed showing as little variation from the true 
Cnloro as possible has been carried out this season, and tho Bice Marketing 
Bt)ard bas made arrangements to store a largo quantity separately at both 
the Murrami and Loeton sheds to enable growers requiring seed for tho 
(*oming season to plant their fields with the best available type of seed. 

Weed Control. 

The efforts made to control weeds, particidarly Barnyard grasses, by all 
the competitors, wore of the highest order, and the oxeelleut results obtained! 
indicate that this serious menace to the rice industry is fully appreciated 
by the growers. A little eumbungie (Typha hUfoUa) was seen in a num- 
ber of riee fields, mainly growing on the check banks. As this .plant has 
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become a greater menace to rice-growers eacla year, the sooncjr it is t.addfxi 
by all settlers the better. Proyiding the icheolc banks avf' pal np during 
September or later, when the dangei” of frosts is not so great, Iho. most 
efective method of conti^olling cnmbungie and other \v<xjd growth and 
preventing the shedding of seed about the rice fields, is U kSow two drill 
widths of rice seed where all check banks are to bo constructed, and as 
many d;rill widths as required where channels and drains arc to W placed. 
The subsequent growth of rice on the banks is advantageous in lUiiny re- 
spects, for as well as having a smothering effect on all weed growth it binds 
the check banks, preventing a degree of washing down, while that 18 inches 
or 2 feet of land which cannot he sown by a drill after the hanks are 
structed is sown. The rice over the whole of the check banks may niatiati 
and be harvested, as was done on some properties this year whore the banks 
were sown in this fashion. In any case the whole object is weed control 
and this rice is excellent feed for sheep. 

Drilling fihe seed just prior to constructing each check kinlc is rcxsom- 
mended in preference to broadcasting seed over them, as the seed boeomce 
well distributed by the delyer throughout the banks. The sowing of bays at 
the same time is not recommended early in the season, as the risk of 
partial germination or damage to the seed, is too great if ihn check banks 
are constructed any length of time prior to the first watering. 


NmU3BBTMBN StOPPUBI) WITH SbLBOTED CiTBHS BuDS. 
Thb Oo-operatiTe Bud Selection Society, Ltd., suppEed the follo-winif 
adeeted Valencia Late orange buds to nurserymen during the 1929 budding 
season, trees from which diould be available for pknting during thia 
present year: — 


T. Adaxnson, Ermlagton ... 

T* Byles, Eydalmere ... 

F* Fergoson and Son, Hurstville 

K. Hughes, Bnuingim ... ... 

aMotee,Bnrinjton ... 

L. F* Bosen and Son, Carlingford (late of 

sWane Bros., Hrminj^n 


Buds. 

0,100 

0, dOO 

1, m 
1,000 
0,000 
IMOO 

000 


-C. G. S^YAaB, Director of Fruit Culture^ 


IjsnPEOTious Diseases Eefoeted m Jtoe. 

The following outbreaks of the more important infectious diseases were 
reported during the month of «lune, 1980: — 

Anthrax 


Blackleg 

Firoplasiuoais (tick fever) ... 
Fleuro-pneumonia couta^osa 
Swine fever ... ... 

Contagious pneumonia 


5 

Kil. 

0 

mi, 

2 


~Max Hbnby, Chief Yeterinary Surgeon. 
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A Sanitary Dairy Bench* 

.1. D. L. McOIBBON, Dairy Instructor. 

A i'^iUTy dairy boneli has frequently been responsible for the production of 
sciUuid[“gTaii<» or inferior cream. On most farms the dairy bench is made 
of wood, which, being of a porous nature, absorbs small quantities of milky 
water each time the washing up is done. Before very long, unless very 
carefully attended to, it becomes an evihsmelling and fat-saturated source 
of infetiiion to the dairy utensils. ‘No matter how carefully the utensils 
may bo waslied and scaided, if they are placed on a dirty bench, sufficient 
1 aider ia may bo picked up to contaminate the dairy utensils and thus pro- 
duce an inferior quality cream. In one case that came under notice the 





Fk. 2.-«Showlttg how tholWIres wo Wtaohed Fig. S.— IMwstraitog how tho Wires we etteehea 

*0 One Bad ol the Beaeh. the other Bad ot the Beaeh. 

farmer had made a dairy bench from the crates in which his milking 
machine and separator had been packed. The crate timber was unseasoned 
pine studded with knots, and the resinous odour which it contained was 
imparted to the hot utensils after each scalding, causing second-olass cream. 

A very suitable dairy bench, free from the objections of the wooden bench, 
may be made of strands of JTo. 8 gauge galvanised wire in a wooden ‘frame. 
It k so constructed as to permit adjustment and tightening like a wire 
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mattress, -when, beginning to sag. About 100 feet of tliis wire will he 
required, and in addition, the following material is neoessary 

2 pieces ?-inch x 2-inoh hardwood timber 0 feet long. 

2 „ 2-mch X 2-inch „ 1 foot 6 inches long. 

1 piece 2-inch x 2-inch „ „ 14 inches long. 

1 „ 2-inch X 1-inch „ ,» J4 ,, ,, 

2 long bolts and nuts (galvanised). 

3 short „ „ 

The hardwood frame is constructed with either mortised or halved joints. 
At one end fifteen holes (of a size to admit the strands of wire) are bored 
-on the under side to a depth of about i inch, equally spaced, and arranged 

so that the outside hole on each side is just inside the side pieces of the 

frame. Strands of wire each exactly C feet in length are attached, as 
shown in Pig. 2, and the other ends of the wires are atta(*luHl, aw shown in 
Pig. 3, to the piece of 2-inch x 2-inch timber 14 incdies long and clamped 
in place by three short holts and the 2-inch x 1-incli timber. The wires 
are then pulled taut and the two long adjustment bolts and nuts put in 
place, the whole tightened up, and the lock-bolts tightene«h Tiie bench is 
then bolted to the wall and supports constructed as in Fig. 1. 

A single strand of wire can be used as a spacer for the other wires by 
soldering it across the centre of the bench. 


Weights oe Pigs Suitable foe English Markp4TS. 

The live and carcase weigbits of pigs suitable for difEerent trades in the 


English market as given by the Ministry of Agriculture are as follows — 


Live Weight, 
f Porkers ... 

lb. 

90 to XOO 

Approximate 

Dead Weight 

Ib, 

00 to m 

Tork 

... j Porkets ... 

100 to 12r> 

so to 100 


(Cutters ... 

125 to ISO 

100 to 140 


(Sizeable ... 

130 to 240 

140 to IHO 

Bacon ... 

... 3 Stout 

240 to 2*70 

180 to 200 

Fork (heavies) 

( Overweight 

270 to 290 

2tl0 to 210 

290 and upwards* 

210 ami u|wardia 

Bows 

».* ... ... 

All sows after one litter. 

, Inferiors 

... .«« 

Badly finished, faulty pigs. 


Stores 

... 

Immature pigs of any Weight. 



“Porkers” represent the prevalent demand in Ijowlon (SmitliMiil iind 
"the south of England generally, also in certain large towns, such as 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Leeds, and Hull; "porkets” and “ cutters,” the 
chief dfflmand'in As Midlands. Still heavier pigs are taken by the pork 
trade in several scattered large towns, especially ini lia |/rid la" d » and the 
north, ^d are in general demand for the sausage and manufacturing 
trade. ! , 

The contracts between Danish eurers and farmers specify carcase w<'ight« 
between 132 and 168 lb. weight, with deductions for any outside these Umits, 
and a premium for special quality pigs suitable for «icp<»t of oareaBO 
weights within the narrow limits. 139 lb. to 160 lb. Danish production has 
become so standardised that the majority of the bacon exports are from 
earoases in this premium grade. 
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STILL CHEAPER . . . 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 


A REDUCTION OF £1 11s. Bd. 

per ton in the price of 

SULPHATE OF AIM MON I A 

toill take effect as from the Isi July. 


The new price will be £12 12s. per ton 
free on rails, less 2^ % for cash, and 
at this price supplies of Sulphate of 
Ammonia can be obtained, as usual, 
from all fertiliser manufacturers or their 
agents, or direct from the Australian 
Gas Light G).,Haymarket, Sydney; or 
the Broken Hill Proprietary Co., Ltd., 
Newcastle. 

Sulphate of Ammonia literature, and 
advice regarding the use of fertilisers, 
direct from 

NITROGEN FERTILISERS PTY. LTD. 

360 Collins Street 
Melbourne 




AgucuUuial aa^dtt ol A A H 1. 


CUT the COST of PRODUCTION 

BY PRODUCING MORE. 
USE Xlll^ 


PRO-CAL-BONE 

1 FOR 

DAIRY STOCK. 
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Raising Fat Lambs* 

The Present Position, Prospects, and Requirements 
OP THE Industry. 


l^. A. KLLIO^rT, Bhecp and Wool Expert.’*' 

TiiK i‘at4amb industry was never so important to tLis State as it is at 
l)resent. With low wool prices and a sheep market at the lowest general 
level for many years, the sheep raiser in numerous cases is faced with 
the fact that his receipts are smaller than his expenditure. The factor in 
the situation which is his to arrange is the production, and every grower 
must realise that the time has come when nothing but the best should be 
carried. In fact, with the present condition of a large area of the State 
where hand“feeding is general, it should be recognised that only first-class 
sheep are vporth the expense of buying feed. 

The production of fat lambs suitable for export is an avenue whereby 
better returns should be made by the grazier or sheep breeder who is in a 
position to carry out this line of breeding. At present we only have a small 
expoil; trade and it is badly distributed over the year. Our general aim 
should be to produce a more or less regular supply of lambs throughout the 
year, and increase that supply so that our name will become better known 
and our lamibs in greater demand each year. With our range of climatic 
conditions it should be possible to produce that supply of lambs throughout 
the year. 

The New Zealand Standard as an Ideal. 

Those of us who saw the exhibit of fat lambs in the Meat Industry 
Board^s pavilion have learnt quite a lot about the ideal export lamb, and 
the Board is deserving of great credit for its enterprise. The carcases 
produced by some of our own breeders show that we can produce very good 
fat lambs when we set out to do it, but after inspecting the lot of lambs 
from Hew Zealand we can also see where we have room for improvement. 
These New Zealand carcases are certainly a picture of symmetry as regards 
shape and conformation, with the short, dumipy body and legs, thick 
shoulders, meat right down the legs, and with fine light hone* A mental 
picture of those lambs should be always before our fat lamb raisers, and they 
Hbould continually strive to, produce lambs nearer to that ideal. 

The Influence of Feed. 

We must recognise that New Zealand has much better conditions than 
ours are generally,, but that should not deter us, for quite a lot of our 
country is very suitable to producing a first grade lamb. The value of 
feeding cannot be too greatly stressed. It is shown very forcibly in the 

* Notes of a leotee given at the Sydney Koyal Show, Apiil, IW. 
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lambs from ISTew Zealand; tliere is no excess fat in any part, and tlir- 
kidneys of those lambs are only reasonably well covemi with faU An 
uneven system of feeding and forcing lambs will result iu a 
and excessive fat which is not desired, ft should aUvavN In* honu* m luiud 
that the perfect lamb is not the very fat one, and it can <»nly U* product d 
by the regular use of high quality feed. 

It can be stated quite definitely that very rarely will i»rimc latub> bt* 
produced off natural pasture, and therefore special hnnl should he provith^j 
to be available during the growth of the lamb. C)ver th«* bulk of that area 
of the State suitable for fat kmb raising, tm auiiunn or tuirly whuer 
lambing is usual, and in these areas it should always be inissibh* in prtndd** 
feed ill the way of fodder crops sown specially for the ptirpose, *'rhiH shouhl 
work in with the general farming system, and servo as u rotatiou tlie 
wheat crop. A number of crops may bo grown. i)ut tuits the tnust 
suitable; it is succulent and supplies a large bulk of fof‘d, and also acts 
as a check to some of the wheat diseases. There arc a number ol varieties;, 
suited to different conditions, to choose from. The fodder crop should to 
available some time before the birth of the lamb so that tluj ewes will have 
a good milk supply when the lambs are born, In tlm (»ohh*r districts w!n‘ro 
a spring lambing is practised, it will still be possible to grr>w foddtu* cropn. 
Oats may again be found the most suitable, or some of the stnntner cropn 
such as Sudan grass may be tried. Wherever possible all fat lurnb 
should have one or more paddocks of lucorno, which ivS recognised ns the 
^^king of fodders.” Even in the outer fringe of the fot lamb niisiiig 
areas, paddocks sown with lucerne for grazing have given Wfuulerful re.* 
suits. , Where grass seed is liable to give trouble, a paddotfk of hic,oruc 
will assist in getting the lambs away before the dangerous period arrive!^. 

As stated earlier, the production of export lambs off nattiral pasturi, 
should not be considered except in speeial cases, stich as in some of otif 
western districts in a good season. A large proportion of our pasture*, ^ 
however, can he improved by, top-dressing, and in some caaos by growing 
better grasses and clovers so that the feeding value m greatly improved. 

^ Thus it will, only be by the growing of fodder crops, sowing ol lucarmi*, 
improvement of the pastures by top-dressing and sowing of better 
and clovers, , that we' will be getting nearer to the idoal « food Biamlard” 
refquired. , , 

The Ideal Export Lamk 

The type of lamb required for’ the export trade is one which is plump, 
well-shaped and sappy, weighing betyreen 30 and 40 lb. dressed weighty 
at or before the weaning stage, le., about five mtoths; 86 lb. is considered 
the ideal dressed weight. Slightly heavier weights are not oldoctod to, 
so long as the lamb is not dry and old, and lighter weights also will sell 
if fat and plump, hut slab-sided, leggy lambs do not meet the requirements 
of the market and only realise low prices. One of the disturbing factors 
in the lamb market this season, has been that thousands of lambe have 
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been marketed (of necessity) when not in a prime condition. The main 
point is that there miist be plenty of bloom, and this can only be assured 
by driving the lambs the best possible conditions, right np to the time they 
are trucked. 

To market this type of lamb, good feed, and plenty of it, is essential at 
all times during the growth of the lamb. Any check due to a shortage 
•of f<^ed means a decrease in the milk supply from the mother, besides a 
smaller amount of feed collected by the lamb itself from the pastures, and 
this leeway can never be properly made up in the short time before the 
lamb should bo marketed, ''J’he lamb must therefore be grown during that 
season of the year when the best feed is available, and should be marl^eted 
before the pastures have begun to dry off. The drying of the pastures 
will mean a drying of the lambs, and, therefore, a loss of that particular 
■sappiness and bloom which is so desired. 

The Type of Ewe. 

When considering the type ef ewe, several aspects of the ease must be 
■eomidered, and perhaps the most important of these is availability. Because 
•of the greater numbers bred it is always possible to buy Merino ewes, but 
the same <mnnot be said of comeback and crossbred ewes, good even lines 
of which arc often very hard to obtain. This fact must be borne in mind 
when considering the purchase of ewes for lamb-raising, and it indicates 
that whether suitable or not, in numerous cases the Merino ewe will be 
ximd becaUHc other types of ewe are not available. As a mother for the 
production of a first-class export lamb under average conditions, the pure 
Merino owe cannot be regarded as entirely satisfactory. Merino ewes 
mature slowly, and compared with the crossbred ewes do not give high 
lambing percentages; they are not good mothers, have a smaller supply of 
milk, and when mated with British breed rams expeiience more difficulty 
in lambing — all of which are important points in the production of fat 
lambs. The ideal ewe is a big-framed, roomy, early-maturing type with 
iB good milk supply, giving a high percentage of lambs and looking after 
the lambs properly. 

Despite the disabilities mentioned, the fact remains that often Merino 
•owes are the only ones obtainable, and in such a case, big-framed, plain- 
bodied ewes should be selected, and the best results will usually be obtained 
by joining with them rams of one of the longwool breeds. 

The breeding propensities of the ewe must also be considered. In the 
hotter districts an early mating is desirable so that the Iambs can be sold 
before the grass seeds begin to be troublesome in the spring. It has been 
found that crossbred ewes will not mate readily in the early part of the 
summer or during the hotter months in those districts where an early 
mating is desired, and this is specially noticeable when the ewes have been 
procured from a cooler district. An endeavour should be made to secure 
ewes bred under similar conditions to those where they are to be run, 
hut in certain districts the crossbred is unsuitable for tlie abdve reason. 
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Comeback ewes will breed more readilj than crossbred?^, wliilt' tbe 
Merino will breed almost at any time» and cniislderin^r tbr fan timt 
Merinos can always be procured, it can be assumed ibat Mfudno ewes will 
be used in greater numbers in tbe production A fat Inmbs, dc^spite fla* 
disabilities under which they labour as compared with t^rossbrod owi s. 
The farmer who has to use them will be able to sc‘f olT the groat.or 

Talue of the lamb from the crossbred ewe, the advantage of tliis oarlio* 
mating — ^the earlier dropped lambs which are obtained with the Mcjriiio. 
The added value of the fleece of the Merino ewe will al^^o 1u*lp to fadanee 
the scales, although it has to he remembered that when run o*ontiiHiously 
on cultivation ground, the wool of the Merino depreciates in n tvreater 
extent than the wool of crossbreds under like conditions. 

Comeback ewes will give a more valuable fleece than crossbreds, hut luung 
nearer to the Merino and smaller in frame will not give such an carlv * 
maturing lamb. The lambing percentage from comeback ewes will tioi Ik* 
so good as from crossbred ewes. 

It is not always possible to secure the exact type reo^nred, but. the flock 
of ewes for fat-lamb raising should not be the culls from a wool-growing 
flock. The aim is to breed an even lot of lambs with a desired shupc, 
and this is not possible unless strict attention is given tlm flock tn liavc 
the ewes as even and as near the ideal as possible. 

Use a Pnre-bred Sire* 

Under average conditions it must be granted that; the boat fat lamb is 
produced by mating one of the Down breeds with u first f*ljiss buigwoob 
Merino ewe. A pure-bred ram of whatever breed is desired shmild always 
be used, a choice being made from some reputable breeder. An <*von drop 
of lambs, both in size and quality, should be aimed at, and this will not be 
obtained if any. nondescript ram is used. A ram of this sort has no fixed 
characters itself, and cannot be expected to imprint disirable chawetesristtes 
upon its offspring, and in fat lamb raising a si}>efnnl breed of riim shmild 
be used so that certain important qualities will be present in the latiilm, 
such as early maturity, shapely carcase, good mutton qiialitioa, h\ 

The Breed of Ram. 

In New Zedand the bulk of the export fat lambs are sired by Southdown 
or liotoney Marsh rams, whereas in this, State at the present time a mmikw 
of different, breeds at© being used; some of them, such as the Souflidown, 
Dorset Hoihi,’; and iPyeland, have special qualiflc^ations for mutton produc- 
There are praetioally no Shropshire rams in the State, though this 
breed would also he suitable. Other breeds, of the British longwoolg, are 
used to a certain extent because of climatic and other conditions, and the 
Oorriedale is also utilised. 

The use of rams of all these breeds does not make for uniformity in 
the <^ss of lamb produced, but because of the wide range of conditions 
of climate and pasture in our State, there must always be a greater range 
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of sireB than in a country such as JSTew Zealand. As we work towards 
perfection we will naturally limit the number of types of ram in our more 
favoured areas, and there the choice will eventually be one of the Down 
breeds. Where the season is not so certain, a more hardy animal and one 
which will mate more readily at the season of the year required will have 
to be used, and there the choice will have to include one or other of the long- 
wools — the Border Leicester, Romney Marsh, and English Leicesteor, depend- 
ing on 1he conditions — in addition to the Dorset Horn. The Corriedale 
will be used under somewhat similar conditions to the Romney Marsh. 

All these breeds have their qualifications for fat lamb production in the 
order mentioned, but the essential point is that the ram must be a good 
quality animal of that particular breed and one which will transmit its 
characteristics to its progeny. 

At least 2 per cent., and, if possible, 2J per cent, of rams should be used. 
It is an excellent practice during mating to yard the ewes and rams for the 
night once a week. This will increase the lambing percentage. 

The Mating Period. 

It is a bad practice to have an extended lambing. Besides resulting in 
an uneven lot of lambs and perhaps interfering with other operations, it 
means a long period during which extra attention is required by the ewes. 
The lambing period is controlled by the length of time the rams are running 
with the ewes. If the ewes are in a satisfactory condition, and if sufficient 
healthy, active rams are used, six to eight weeks is quite long enough to 
leaye the rams with the ewes alfter they hdgin to work. 

The period of gestatidn is about ISO days, or, roughly, five months. 

Care at Lambing Time. 

In arriving at the final and exact return from the lambs, the number and 
value p£ ewes which die or which lose their lambs at lambing time is often 
ah important item, and one which materially affects the cheque from the 
lambs. 

When crossbreeding, a certain amount of trouble may be expected, but 
the losses may be minimised by using well-grown ewes with roomy frames, 
and by giving the ewes extra attention during lambing. The flock should 
be visited in the early morning and perhaps again towards evening ^ cases 
requiring assistance will then usually be noticed in time to save the ewe 
and the lamb. The early morning visit is most important, as it is at that 
time that assistance is usually required, and it is in the early morning 
also that the crow claims most of its victims. 

Marking the Lambs. 

It is most important that the lambs should suffer no check during , their 
growth. For this reason they should be marked before they are too large, 
about three to four weeks being the best age. This necessitates a second 
marking at the end of the lambing, but if the general marHng is ;done at 
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that time some of the lambs will be very large and thc^' will lose a good 
deal of blood. The wounds of the large lambs take a long time to liea!» and 
a decided check in growth is occasioned. 

Great care should be exorcised in eatohing ilio Inmlw for marking or 
bruising will result. Tt has shown that frt>m 10 to 15 per coni, of the 
lambs i^ejected at the moalworks are aniinals with big joints and torn 
muscles in the hindquarters, due to being caught hy the kg' and wnuichod 
when the bones and muscles wore immature. 

On account of the tendency for the young ilcsh to bruise v<a\v" easity tb(» 
lambs should be handled as little as possible, especially near flic time of 
marketing. 

Shearing. 

Lambs intended for sale direct from their mothers should not he sbeirn. 
The value of the wool will not compensate for the rr‘duetion in the quality 
of the flesh, due to the handling and bruising. Besides, a shorn lamb dom 
not look attractive and rarely realises a good price In the market. The 
principal item in fat lambs is the flesh, but the pelt has a certaiti value, 
which is reduced to practically nil if the lamb has been s}u)rn. IFowever, 
if the season is much earlier than usual and grass s<?eds bi»gin tt> affect 
too small for market, it may be necessary to shear them, and peilmpM keep* 
them a little longer than usual. 


Black S:pot ok Obapes. 

Ip the abnormally, rainy weather characterising this winter in the metro- 
politan district and other parts adjacent to the emmt is followed hy n wet 
spring, states Mr. H. L, Manuel, Viticultnral Expert of the Dopartment, 
black spot is hound to make its appearance. Under conditions favowrahle' 
to its deyelopment such varieties as Doradillo are very suscoptiblo to this 
disease, and to^ a less extent Gordo Blanco also is liable to attack. In tho 
circumstances it would be advisable for growers in the districts referred to 
who are cultivating these varieties to swab their vinos with the sulphatt* 
of iron and sulphuric add solution recommended by the Department. Tlu* 
formula and method of application are given in a leaflet, whit^ oan be had 
on application, to the Under-Secrotnry, Box Sfia, O.P.O., Sydney. 


Subdivide Your Grazing Areas. 

■We Imve proved at Aberystwyth that i-onstant cutting or vwy heavy gra/.am 
retards the development of the plants, and that it d<ms H.^~althm.Sh to 
driS top-dressing. Maximtim henoflt from to{>. 

2Sr oompal^lc with well controlled Intermittent 

gramg-dteroate hard ggasing and spelling. Top-dressing without ade- 
^ate subdivision of paddocks is at tho best wasteful, and at the worst 

It?®*”'' Stapmoov, Director of the Welsh Plant 
Breeding Station. Aberystwyth, Wales. 
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Toxaemia of Pregnancy* 

Pbepaetubient Paralysis, oe Lamb Sickness. 

H* G* BBLSCHNER, B.V.Sc., District Veterinary Officer. 

Tiffs <Iis(*nso k also known by a mxmber of other names, ineluding ante* 
partuin paralysis, parturient paresis, and twin lamb disease. It is con- 
sidered, fiowevor, that tho most appropriate name is toxaemia of pregnancy, 
as this app(‘ars more exactly to describe the condition. 

The disoaso is a nutritional disease associated with, pregnancy. Breeding 
ewes tu*o therefore the sufferers, they being apt, when carrying their lambs, 
to put on fat freely, to become lazy and to take too little exercise, and to 
degenerate in health and vigour in consequence. 

The disease occurs in pregnant ewes shortly before lambing, and those 
ewes carrying twin lambs are most likely to be affected. A good season is 
condueivo to tho disease, but the trouble may also occur during a dry 
season, when sheep are fed on concentrated food or scrub and do not 
receive gmm feed nor get sufficient exercise in foraging for their feed. In 
tho latter t?asea the ewes are not in an over-fat condition, but are usually in 
faix* to good condition. Lack of exercise and an ill-balanced ration, com- 
bined with pregnancy, have resulted in an unhealthy state of certain of* 
the internal organs, particularly the liver, with a resultant toxaemia. 

Cause. 

Toxaemia of pregnancy can result from several causes. Bich pastures 
and lack of exercise during pregnancy, especially from a fortnight to a 
month off lambing, are the commonest causes. Hence the disease is often 
seen on lucerne farms and small holdings, where high feeding and failure to 
give tho sheep sufficient exercise bring on excessive fatness. Abundance of 
feed without exercise results in an excessive accumulation of food material 
in the body, and a failure of the organs to throw off poisonoxxs body pro- 
ducts. This predisposes the animal to lamb sickness by causing an auto- 
intoxication or resorption of poisonous products into the body. 

The trouble also occurs on largo holdings, and during dry periods when 
sheep are hand-fed. The cause is then usually to he found in the method 
of hand-feeding, and in the class of food supplied. The feeding of pregnant 
ewes on grain or concentrated foods without sufficient roughage, and in such 
a manner that the animals are not required to take much exercise, is likely 
to bring about the disease. 

All pregnant ewes, irrespective ..of breed, are liable to this condition, but 
ewes carrying twin lamlbs appear to be more susceptible. Becoming heavy- 
in lamib, they naturally only take what exercise is necessary to secure tteir 
daily food. If this is easily found,,either oh a hxxuriant pasture or in the 
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form of eo2ieejitrat<?d food s^ipplied ve^hvsly at tlie same place e^ery day, 
the ewes take very little exercise. The likely result in the pregnant ewe in 
constipation and a general impairment of the normal fitnerum of the 
digestive organs, which may lead to toxaemia of pr(^gBan(\y, 

A tether possihlc cause suggested by the results of rec<‘tiit research work 
undertaken in tJ.S.A. is calcium deficiency of the food supply, resulting in 
a low calcium content of the blood. Hence prolonged feeding on the one 
clam of foodstuff low in <jalemm may bring on the condition. 

Symptoms. 

The early symptoms of toxaemia of pregnancy are seldom noticed by the 
average observer. Usually from a month to a week before lambing is due lo 
commence, sometimes earlier, one or more ewes heavy in lamb may be 
seen to separate from the rest of the flock, and to foe dull and off fecd.*^ If 
approached, little or no notice is taken, and when actively disturbed, the 
aficected animal will only move off very slowly in an aimless manner. It 
appears to be blind. There will usually be exhibited a staggering gait, vdth 
partial paralysis of the hindquarters, and stupor. Later the animnl goes 
down and will probably not .rise again unless assisted. When lifted onto its 
feet it will stand listlessly, and if forced to move will stagger a few paces 
with swaying of the hindquarters, and then probably fall Them may b<3 
grinding of the teeth, apd clamminess of the mouth, and the wool is pro- 
baibly already beginning to lift. Sometimes there is a dark discharge from 
the vagina. Such a- ease, which is the common form of the disease, will 
last four or five days or longer from the onset of the symptoms. Finally, 
the animal goes down and lies in a semi-conscious state until death occurs. 
In the majority of cases, the trouble is only observed when the animal is in 
the latter stages, and so the course of the disease appears much shorter 
than is really the case. Sometimes lambing may take place, and the animal 
^ill recover. This is, however, usually followed by shedding of the wool 

In the more violent cases, the ewe, without showing any earlier sympfeoms. 
falls infusible to the ground and dies in a shorl: time, with or without 
convulsions. A post-mortem examination shows the liver to be the most 
abnormal organ. ^ The state of the liver is a most charaetoristic feature of 
the disease. This organ will be found, almost without exception, to be 
somewhat enlarged and to be pale yellow or greyish in colour. This is 
called fatty d^eneration of the liver^ and is due to a great deposition of 
' fat in the cells of the liver, which seriously interferes with its functioning. 

‘ The kidneys may also appear abnormal and, paler in colour, but this is not 
a constant feature as is the abnormality of the liver. The intestines are 
frequmtly found to be almost empty, but evidence of constipation, as 
exhibited by the contents of the lower bowel and rectum, being distinctly 
hard and dry, is often observed. In a big majority of cases twin lam%, 
; w||hin twq or three waeks or less of full time, will be found. The 
the^ Iambs , are, as, a j^le, healthy. , ‘ 
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Treatment. 

3!«i<licinul of affected animals, unless in the Ter,y early stagres, 

is f?imerully useless. If the wry first symptoms are noticed, good results 
may he ohiained hy gnvin#y the owe a drench of 4 to C> ounces of Epsom salts 
at once. I f it is possible, 10 gi’uins of calomel, mixed with butter or lard and 
given in the form of a pill, followed by a smaller dose of Epsom salts, is likely 
to be more effecjtivo. The calomel should be repeated daily for several days. 
If proh^st‘ diarrhoea or slobbering from the mouth occurs, the drug must be 
tiis<*outi’iiU(‘d. Stimxilnnts sneli as strong coffee may he given frequently. 
The above treatment would, of course, as a rule only bo attempted in the 
ease of valuable stud ewes. As extensive damage to the liver has probably 
nlrciidy been done by the time symptoms are observed, an attempt at treat- 
ment is usually ine€a3tive. 

The Hh(?ep should immediately l>e moved to another paddock where* feed is 
less plentiful, or attention paid to the feeding. 

If an over-luxuriant pasture appears to be responsible for the trouble, and 
it is impossible to put the sheep into a paddexjk with less feed, the ewes 
should be driven about quietly without dogs for an hour or so each day to 
ensure that they receive exercise. 

Prevention. 

Breesding owes should not be in fat condition just before lambing. Many 
owners are in the habit of placing their ewes on extra good feed just prior 
to lambing, with the idea of creating a good milk supply for the lambs. 
This, although quite a common practicje, is a mistake. Before lambing, all 
that the owes inquire is a sufficiency of food to keep them in good health 
and fair condition, but not an excess of feed, easily obtainable, which would 
be liable to induce laziness and so bring a1x)ut an accumulation of fat in the 
system. Bather should the ewes be kept on comparatively bare pasture 
during the last month or so before lambing, where they will be compelled 
to travel for their food, and thus obtain each day tlic necessary amount of 
exercise to keep them in good health. If ewes are being hand-fed on grain, 
<^oncentrated food, or other fodder, this should be scattered widely in the 
padHock or a trail made, so that the ewes will run backwards and forwards 
whilst feeding. It is a good plan to feed the ewes in a different place each 
day if possible, as sheep soon learn where the regular feeding place is, and 
infill stand about waiting for the feed to be put out. 

The time to provide an abundance of good feed for breeding ewes is not 
before they lamb, but after, when they are suckling the lambs. 

A certain amount of green feed is of course very desirable before lambing 
commences, if it is available, but abtmdance of feed should be avoided* 

' On small farms, or on holdings which are totally under cultivation, sucli 

lucerne areas, the position resolves itself into one of careful management. 
M adequate exercise is not possible for the ewes under the conditions pre- 
vailing, they should be stirred up and moved about quietly each day in the 
paddock for at least an hour. The exercise produces that stimulus td the 
^useles and to the liver which is necessary. . m 
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A Farm-grown Balanced Ration 
Competition* 

Nowra Agbxcxjltueax. Society's Show, 1930, 

A, T. B. BBOWK, Senior Dairy Instnictor. 

WiiTLK in Exiropo reeontly the writer Imd tlie opportunity of witnessing* 
the methods of feeding dairy cattle as canned out in England, Scotland 
and Denmark. In those countries dairy cattle are housed for five to 
six months of the year, and the dairy fanner is forced, hy eircumstaaces, 
to make a study of feeds and feeding whilst stall feeding his dairy cattle 
during the period they are housed ; otherwise his industry would not he 
profitable. Here in Australia farmers can dairy successfully for a great 
part of the year, relying solely on pasture, but there is always a lean 
period between the winter and spring when pastures require supplement- 
ing, either by stall feeding or bulk feeding in the paddock, in order fo 
maintain the milk flow. Many dairy farmers are forced to buy both 
bulk and concentrate feeds during such periods, and in order to find out 
what those dairy farmers use who conserve their own fodder, the novel 
idea of having a farm-grown balanced ration competition to ascertain 
what balanced ration for milk production without the aid of bought 
concentrates could be produced in my district, w^as ptxt forward, and a 
trophy given at , the recent Nowra show for the most economical and best 
farm-produced balanced ration for milking cows. 

Naturally, stall feeding calls for extra work, but in the long run it is 
more economical and satisfactory, as it saves waste, and each beast is 
allotted her proper share, which can be eaten at leisure without being 
hurried, as is the case when feeding is done in the paddock. With the 
stock-carrying capacity of the pasture kept up to the full, and in a 
number of cases exceeded, there is a gi’owing tendency on many dairy 
farms in this district to stall feed cows when hand-feodi ng is resr^rted to. 
As the Illawa.rra district is one which is ideally situated for city milk 
■supply, the maintenance of, the milk flow throughout the year is a matter 
-of importance. Economical feeding systems and practices are cssentiaSs 
to prosperous dairying in the city milk supply xone. i 

In awarding points for the competition, the following aspects ofU 
balanced ration were taken into consideration (a) the nutritive ratio, 
(I) quality of the feed, (o) palatability, (d) succulence. 

The analyses figures of the rations submitted in the competition weAa 
oompled from Henry and Morrisson^s book FeedB and Feeding, 19tih 
-edition^ [This is stated because different authorities give different per^ 
'^%®stible', nutrients iu' various' feeds.] \\ 
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I !i(.‘ Hiiin<,'nt= mini red for a milking oow are as follows: — 

Diy Mati(*r. Total < 'urho-hvOlrates. 

14- lb. 

Ration Analyses. 

1 i’tj!?’ ,in;>],vsr-i ii\' rntinn*^ by flic prixo-wiiiners are 

irPoiM‘«ni5f“ hi ei'niipari^^on : — 


Fibrt Prtjie {9o points). 


'1 iHlfj!. 

Orv j 

^fnttpr. i 

Croloin. 

Dtj!esMb](‘ 

Carbu- 

hydr.'itob. 

i 

Fat. ? 

Xutritivc 

Ratio. 

sil.ntd*, |0 Ih. 

bKiC 

•44 ! 

0*0 

•28 


LfH'rrn*''. 12 |fi. 

lo-fto 

1*27 : 

4-OS 

•10 1 



4*47 

*47 

3-30 

•23 1 


1‘nmpklns 41b. ... 

*.^3 

•04 1 

•18 

•02 

... 

T#ital nutrients ,..j 

^(*•22 i 

i 

2*12 

14*25 

•6.3 

1 ; 7 3 

Srcond Prize (92 points). 



Itut'lfm. 

Urv 

TUgortiihlo 

Ci'Ofeln. 

lUjKHsUblo 

Carbo- 

liytlratos. 

Fat. 

.NTutritive 

Ratio. 

ChnfPoil green mnb*, 40 lb. ... 

0*24 

•40 

548 

•10 


Lnceriio ohalT, 1b. 

10*00 

1*27 

4*0S 

•10 1 

*.* 

Make meal, 0 lb. 

0-.30 

•45 

4*06 

•27 

... 

Totfd nutrients ... 

2.')'44 

2 12 

1 

U-23 

•53 

1:7-2 


Third Prize {90 points). 


Hatioii. 

Hit 

::\ratter. 

( 

lM«wMb1e 

Protein. 

UiRoistible 

Oarbo* 

liydrates. 

Fat. 

i 

Xiitritiye 

Ratio. 

i 

Lib’crnn obntT. 30 lb ,.1 

27*4 

3-18 

11-7 

•27 


Om‘n inalz<*. 15 lb 

34 

•15 

2-05 

'00 

... 

Maize meal, 5 lb 

447 

•37 

3*.39 

•23 


Tola) nutrients 

j 

35-27 

1 

a-7t) 

1 

17-24 

50 

3 :5 


Comments. 

Tlio winners were: First prize, Mr. J. B. Shepherd, Bolong, Fowraj 
second prize, Mr. H. T. Bate, Til'ba Tilha; and third prize, Mr. G. Craw- 
ford, Fowra. 

Fatnrally, owing to the absence of bonght concentrates, the nutritive 
ratios of the submitted rations were not very narrow, the first prize ration 
having a nutritive ratio of 1 Nevertheless, it is quite safe to say 


K 
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that if the average dairy cow in New South Wales received a ration with 
this ratio there would be a different story to tell as regards production 
in adverse times* The first prissc ration had a very good base feed in 
splendidly made silage. The ration itself was suitably varied and suecu* 
lent, being palatable and fairly well balanced. 

The second prize ration had good quality lucerne chaff, but had not 
as good base feeds as the silage of the first ration. The third prize ration, 
although of narrow nutritive ratio, was too high in dry matter and 
total nutrients. With the quantity of lucerne chaff toned down a little,, 
and extra green maize added, a better type of ration would have resulted.* 


Tbpabt Beans {Phaseolus aoutifoUus var. latifolins). 

From time to time some enthusiast recommends to the Dcpnrtrnent the 
culture of Tepary beans, which are grown to some extent in Ameruiu. 

Several varieties of these beans have been obtained at different times- 
from America and tested for their value under oxir conditions. They did 
not appear to he of any value as a green manure crop by comparison with 
cowpeas, and as it was believed that they were mostly grown for their 
seed for use as a vegetable (in the same way as haricots), the opporttinity 
was taken to get in touch with the Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Arizona, TJ.S.A., where these heans are most largely grown. A reply has 
now been received from Professor Ian A. Briggs, M.S,, Assistant, 
Agronomist at this Station, as follows: — 

The White Tepary hearts are native to northern Mexieo and southern Arizona 
and have been used probably for hundreds of years by the Indians of this region 
as a food crop. They will grow and mature seed under more severe conditions' 
of heat and drought than will practically any of the other crops grown in this 
region. They are liked especially by the Pima and Yuma Indians of southern 
Arizona. 

Eor many years they have been advocated ns a desirable green mannro crop 
for southern Arizona. However, we are finding that the cowpeas make more 
growth and are generally more satisfactory for this purpose. One of the chief 
advantages of the Tepary is that it seems to have the ability to mature seeds 
under almost any conditions, whereas, in many years the cowpeas fail to set 
seed. This crop is grown very little in Arizona and is being replaced by the 
cowpeas. It is still in some demand among tho Indiand nad Mexicans m a food 
crop. As far as general farm practice in this Btato goes, liowovor, wo might say 
, that the crop is not used at all. 

The Tepary beans have been tested at Grafton and Yunco for two nr 
three seasons, and have made only poor growth, by no means mmiparable 
with cowpeas or soybeans as a forage or green manure crop. As a seed 
crop, only the White Tepary was considered worth testing as a rJried 
haricot hean, but the yield was so poor even under irrigation at Yanco, that 
, it has now been discontinued from further trial. 

These conclusive trials indicate that' the Tepary bean is not likely to be* 
of any value in New South Wales.-^H. WRNHonz, Director of Plant 
Breeding.' ’ 


Butate the night paddock’^ and rotate tho grazing, and du not lusitato 
use the mowing maeiiinc when grass will grow away from tho animals. 
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Copper Sprays versus Copper-containing 
Dusting Powders, 

Rxf'KElMENTS IN "J’lIE CONTEOL OP GrAPE ViNE DISEASES. 

if. L. MANUKL, \'^it!cnlt«raJ Kxpert. 

At the iiiuit in this State there are three main vine fungous diseases, 

nauK'ly, oidium, lilack spot (antbracnose), and downy mildew. Of these 
throis one tarn safrly say that downy mildew is the worst to contend with 
and that it makes its appearance more frequently than the other two. 
This is 80 in the vineyard areas of this State, at all events. Since the 



Untreated Vines* 


introduction and spread of downy mildew, ■riiie-gr<iwei's have had to 
work considerably harder, with conseiiuent additional expense, in their 
.endoaTouiB to prevent serious or even disastrous loss from di^se. Par- 
ticularly does this apply to the moist vine areas which experience a fair 
.amount of summer rain. The extra labour required, the materials, the 
.sprayinj? machines and their wear and tear have added to the cost of 
production, and growers naturally are at all times ready to seek and try , 
out any new preparation that is likely to reduce this cost, ^ough dusting 
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injw<J<*rs uro more costly, their cunvenienee in handling appeals 

from a, working point oi view. However, the main factor in applying 
oiiher a spray or a dusting powder is the ctfectiveness of the material iised, 
a ml oonvenienee of ap]i]ic*ntit>u is only a sec^mchiry consideration. 

The ttitfure of th(f spore <ieveiopmoiit of downy mildew makes it essential,. 
undt*r ordinary practical vineyard etmditious, that wc should control 
this as much as possible hy preventive* measures, and to do this we 

must use n material which not tmly acts us a spore poison, but one which, 



sprayed MimB (Bordeaux 6«4»50). 


when placed upon the herbaceous portions of the vine, will possess 
certain qualities of adhesiveness and bceoirm avuiluble from time to time 
as the weather conditions for development of downy mi blew are ex- 
perienced. 

Up to the present time no treatment has suriaisstni or equalled in 
efficiency the use of the long tried out Bordeaux and Burgundy sprays. 
Dusting* powders, I understand, have been tried out now for many years 
past in France, and are used to a compai'utively small extent as a supple- 
ment to the spray in certain bad seasons. Busts may be found beneficial 
on accoxmt of their ease of application in periods wdien one cannot get 
a spray machine onto the ground, for instance, in times of abnormal 
rainfall, when the ground is too soft to carry the weight of a spraying 
machine. However, the spray should always he looked upon as the main, 
preventive, and if the spraying is carried out as it should be,- not neglecting 
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the early np]>Hcati<)ns, dusting rihuuhl uxily he found necessary on rare 
occasions. I feel sure that if growers discmrfl the spray in favour of the 
4ust, sooner or later they will nioel with jnorc or less disastrous r(*Huits\ 

A Black Spot Trial 

At tho Department’s "Viticulturai Kurscry at jSfanira» wiien% besides 
the propagation of plxylloxem-resiHlant vines, experiments and trials 
are conducted from time to time whtrn the dcunnnd and oecrmion exiau 
trials wore cimdiietod some two seasons or so ago mi mother stock. vines 
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to aseertain the effect of a copper dusting powder cm hlac'h spot. Tlmn* 

applications of the dusts wore made and, as far as the chookiriK of black 
spot vas concerned, were not a suecehs, tlio vines duhted lK>iiitr ju‘>t a** 
badly affected as those not treated. In addition, tho Tines that wnn* 
treated lost practically all their foliage prematurely. This may hare boon 
caused by the effects of the sulphur iu the dust. Although a copper spray 
is not as effectm as swabbing with the sulphate of iron and sulphuric 
acid solution for black spot, experiments conduoted by tho Viticnltural 
Branch have shown that it will give a certain amount of protootiom Of 
Conrsh, the most satisfactory method of combating black spot is to use 
the winter swab and follow on in the spring and smamor with copper 
upf^ySi- » 
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Electricity is 
at your door to-day I 

N ot io 1935, but NOW I That^s how quickly you cau have electricity 
in your home*^ It*s at your door while youVe reading this page I 
Your new Delco-Light plant is ready waiting for you. Simply write 
for the Booklet. 

With Delco-Ligbt each room of your home will have bright, clean, white 
lights as many as you wish, and Delco^Light power will do the sweep- 
ing and washing for you — run the water-pump and cream separator, 
grind the feed, saw wood and do a score of other tasks that tired 
backs and aching arms used to do. 

Frigidaire is another comfort you can enjoy with 
Delco-Light. Frigidaire Electric Refrigeration gives 
you safe, appetising food all the year round. 
Electricity is waiting to make your life easier and 
happier. Write for Delco-Light Booklet ** A.G/* 
to-day. 

Distributors : 

WARBURTON FRANKI LTD., 

807-315 Kent Street, SYDNEY. 

MELBOURNE BRISBANE 
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GOVERNMENT LABOUR 
EXCHANGES 

All Classes of 

Farm and Station Workers available, 
including — 

Ploughman — Bushworkers 
Boundry Riders . 

Married Couples . 

Dairy Families . 

Hut Cooks and Bakers 

Boys and Youths for Farms 
and Stations 

Cheap Railway Concession Fares Advanced 
NO FEES CHARGED 

Wire or Write your Requirements : — 

To MANAGER, 

132 George Street North, 
Circular Quay, 
Sydney 
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An Experiment in Downy Mildew Control. 

Last season, owin^ to many inquiries being received from growers by 
tbe Department as to tbe eifectivoness of dusts compared with the sprays, 
it was decided to conduct a small experiment so as to check the com- 
parative adhesiveness of dusting powder against the ordinary copper 
sprays. 

The trial consisted of twenty-four wine "White Hermitage vines, treated 
as follows: — 

Six vines were used as a check, and did not receive any treatment at all. 

Six vines were thoroughly sprayed once with Bordeaux mixture of the 10-5-50 
(copper sulphate-lime-water) strength. 

Six vines were thoroughly sprayed once with 6-4-50 Bordeaux mixture. 

Six vines were thoroughly dusted onco with copper-containing powder. 

The applications were made on 21st December before downy mildew 
had made its appearance. Downy mildew appeared on 6th January, and 
on the 13th January, after 1-!1 ])oiiits of rain had fallen from the date 
of the application of the spi’ays and dust, six average leaves from the 
vines from each treated plot were submitted to the Chief Chemist (Mr. 
A. A. Eamsay) for determination of the amounts of copper present on each 
set of leaves. Mr. Eamsay’s report of the examination is as follows: — 


Grape Vin,e Leaves : Sprayed with Bordeaux versus Dusted. 



Ko. 1 

(Sprayed with 
Bordeaux, 
10-5-50). 

No. 2 

(Sprayed %vith 
Bordesoix, 
0-4-50). 

No. 3 
(Ousted). 

Number of leaves submitted for examination 

0 

6 

6 

Total area of six leaves (sq. im.) 

1414 

345-5 

144-0 

Average area of each leaf (sq. ins.) ... 


24-25 

24-15 

Total weight of copper ftnind cm six leaves— 
{(i) Expressed In terms of cryst. copper sul- 
phate (Grams) 

0480 

0-200 

0-00160 

(5) Expressed in terms ot metallic copper 
(Grams) 

0-0403 

0-0 MS 

0-00036 

Average weight of copper on one len.f- - 
(a) Expressed in terms of eryst. copper sul- 
phate (Grams) 

0-030 

0-t)333 

0-00027 

(5) Expressed in terms of nvitallic copper 
(Grams) 

0-0067 

0-0075 

0-00006 

Weight of copper found per square inch leaf 
surface — 

{a) Expressed in terms of cryst. copper sul- 
phate (Grams) 

0-001270 

0-001370 

0-000611 

[h) Expressed in terms of metallie copper 
(Grams) 

0-000285 

0-000308 

0-00000247 

Eolative amount of copper per square inch of 
surface 

115-4 

124-7 

1-0 
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The area of loaves given ahove refers In one side only, and in the tabular state uituH 
the eopper rleteriniin'd by analysis has been expressed in terms of that area, allinaigh 
spray residue, was notiiT<l on both sides of the sprayed leaves. 

It will bo not(‘d t hat the spi’ayed leaves contained 115 times as much copper in the (uiso 
of 10-5-50 Ihirdeaux atjd 125 times as much copper in the case of 0-4-50 llordeatix as 
did the dusted heaves, The use of fi-1 -50 Bordeaux has kwn recomxnendwl by tiie 
Department as the resxxit of many yoai*s ex|)erkmce» and may, thereffxre, Im taken as 
represoutiug the standard required for effective fungus control. 

The form or furnm in which the oop^wr (compound or compounds) is present m the dust 
used is not known to us, but even if it be assumed to be of equal fungicidal value to that 
in ordinary Bordeaux, which appears unlikely, and assuming further that the application 
of the dust has no injurious action on the loaf, then it is apparent that effective control 
of fungous disease would not be obtained by one application of tho dust, or, stated in 
another way, it is apparent that 126 applications would require to be given before the 
leaf would have tho same degree of protection as that afforded by one application of 
ordinary standard Bordeaux mixture. 

The difference in the appearance of the vines was very marked when the 
photographs, from which the accompanying blocks were made, wore iuken 
on 12th April, after 1,527 points of rain had fallen over the ])erk)(l t'nun 
the commencement of tho trial. 


Mr. H. G. White, Suixerintondent of the Narara Nursery, who assisted 
in conducting the experiment, reports the rainfall as follows;"^ 


1929. 



' 

1930. 




27 Becember 


14 

points. 

.1 

9 March 


... IS 

points 

30 

1930. 


30 

10 „ 


... 



I 

H „ 


... 207 


1 January ... 


40 

i 

12 


... ]07 


J2 „ ‘ ... 


43 

1 

14 „ 


t . . 5 


13 „ 


11 

,, i 

lo ,, 


... 180 

»♦ 

17 


5 


17 


... 50 


24 „ 


234 

*» 1 

IH „ 


... SO 


25 „ 


13 

! 

19 M 


... 01 


28 


25 


21 „ 


... 30 


17 Febninry ... 


54 


27 


... 54 


18 


20 

” 1 

5 April 


... 00 


20 „ 


0 


H 


... 82 

. . 

24 ,, 


3 

„ 1 

12 


... 33 


25 „ 


20 

1 






On 19tli May the vinos wore all dofolintod, ami I was able to note tho 
condition of the wood. Tho wood or canes of tho vines sprajed with 6“4*50 
Bordeaust appeared in slightly better condition than that of the vines 
sprayed with 10*5-5D Bordeaux, but both* these sprayed plots had lionlihier, 
stronger, and considerably less dead wood than was the case of the dusted 
vines. The general appearance of the sprayed vines was comidcrably 
better, and they did not have the quantity of unmatured wood that the 
dusted vines had. This, of course, can be accounted for by the fact that the 
dusted vines dipped their leaves prematurely. 


From my experience :.and th^ data to . hand, I cannot recommend copper 
dusts to take the place Of Bordeaux Bprays; growers should not forego 
the spray becatxse dusting is an easier operation. 
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Orchard Notes* 

August. 

C. G* SAVAGE aud H. BROADEOOT. 

Pruning. 

pRUiVTOG may ibe continued during* August on kinds and varieties of 
deciduous fruit trees that have not made the first signs of growth. This 
applies particularly to apples and jiears in late tableland districts, but some 
varieties of peach trees that do not start growth till September can be 
pruned this month. 

In the case of the cJierry, Avith young* trees that are still being formed 
and also old trees that it is necessary to cut back, it is preferable to delay 
pruning till just before they start into growth. However, after the lower 
part of the framework of the cherry tree is well established, it is preferable 
to desist from topping the leaders, confining the pruning to moderate 
thinning out, and in some cases shortening back some of the older laterals. 
This treatment is continued till the trees have settled into cropping. Lateiv 
if the frxiit is running small or the tops have become too high and inacces- 
sible, the trees can bo tojjped back to requirements. 

Ploughing. 

Under most circumstances Avinter ploughing should have been completed 
by mid-Tuly: if not, it should be pushed through as soon as possible. The 
main advantages of early jfioughing are that the land is put into condition 
to absorb and hold the winter rains for the us© of the trees later, the soil 
is exposed to the beneficial influences of winter frosts, the decomposition 
of organic matter that has l>een ploughed in is assisted, and the work does 
not clash with the busy period later when spraying and other spring opera- 
tions must be carried out. Often one is tempted to delay winter ploughing 
to allow a green crop, either smvn or volunteer, to develop further and make 
greater hulk of material tc^ plough under, but an orchard carrying* a green 
crop is in the very condition that makes early ploughing* necessary, other- 
wise the crop will absorb much of the moistitro that should be stored in the 
soil, and if a dry spell should occur in the spring, as often happens, the 
trees will suffer. Even though the spring be wet or tho orchard can he 
irrigated, late ploughing-under of a green crop should be avoided, as the 
crop will have absorbed and locked up for a period much of the available 
plant-food which the trees require in the spring. By ploughing early 
ample time is given for the green crop to decompose and liberate these 
plant-foods again. 

When the orchard has received an autumn or early winter ploughing 
<a very good practice, especially in dry 'inland' districts > where fruit 
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grown without irrigation), and if the soil has not hecomc compacted again 
or weeds iiavo nut si)riing up thickly, it is permissible to delay winter 
Xdoughmg. In fact, it is an ackantage under these eoiHlitiuns, for besidejs 
the eeononiy, ploughing can ks delayed till at least part of the spring 
spi*ayitig, with its unavoidable trampling, is completed. 

Planting. 

With the exception of some of the early-starting stone fruits, planting of 
deeiduons fruit trees can be continued this month, but when conditioxrs 
are favourable it is preferable to have this work completed earlier. ’De- 
ciduous trees make new root gi*owth long before the tops shoot in the 
spring, and it is advantageous that this new root growth should he made 
by the trees in their permanent position, otherwise the effort is wasted, 

, In localities where late frosts do not occur (as in some parts of the !North 
Coast) citrus trees can be planted now% but in x>laces where frosts are 
likely to cKicur planting should be delayed till the normal frost period is 
over. 

Grafting. 

Boot grafting of nursery stock can be started in July and cuutin tied this 
month. Bark grafting, either strap or simple, is extensively used for work- 
ing over established deciduous trees of undesirable varieties. This cun bo 
commenced as soon as the sap is moving and the bark lifts fre^oly. A 
bulletin on grafting is obtainable from the Department; price, lOd., 
posted. 

Picking and Packing of Citrus Fruits. 

The great importance of avoiding even slight injury to skin of 
citrus fruits when picking or packing is far more widely recognised now 
than formerly, but still there are some growers and packers who do not 
give suiRcient care to this* wmric. 'Even slight biniises or abrasions brnmiic 
immediately apparent on many other fruits sutk as apples, hut Ihe oluiractcr 
of the skin of citrus is such that slight abrasions or hrnisns am not bo 
quiekly apparent. If the fruit is dcsiiatched and <*(msunied quickly no ]♦>«« 
may occur, btit if sales ai*c delayed various (hu^ny organisms are likedy to 
develop in even slight injuries to the skin, and heavy losses may occur. It 
should never be forgotten that careful handling must with iht« 
picking. 

Pests and Diseases. 

Blach Feach This aphid, when seen on peach, neefarino, apricot 

or Japanese plum trees while dormant, can be dealt with by adding a spray 
such as nicotine sulphate Or tobacco wash to the dormant period apjdica- 
tions of limo-sulphur, or by making a separate application of nicotine 
sulphate, tobacco wash or miscible oil spray while the trees are dormant. 
The tees should be carefully watched,, and if the aphids rpappear at 
the time or soon , after the trees break; ititb growth, they should be at once 
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sprayed with tobacco wash (at the rate of 1 lb. to gallons water) or 40 
per cent, nicotine sulphate diluted 1 to 800 by volume. The application 
should be made under good pressure (from 250 to ^300 lb.), the nozzle being 
held close to all affected parts to break up the clusters of aphids. If any 
live aphids are found two days after the first application, another should 
be made at once. Aphids breed fast, and if a longer interval is allowed 
between applications, will breed up as fast as they are killed. Leaflets on 
the control of black aphis and the making* of tobacco wash are obtainable 
from the Department of Agriculture. 

Gree7i Peach Aphis. — Eecommendations for control of this pest were 
made in last month^s [^rotes. 

Black Cherry Aphis. — A careful watch should be kept on all cherry trees, 
and if eggs or young aphids are found, the trees should be sprayed with 
miscible oil, diluted 1 to 20 of %vater by volume, when the buds are well 
swollen. If at this period or when the buds show a slight green tip, young 
aphids are found but no eggs remain, 40 per cent, nicotine sulphate diluted 
1 to 600 of water by volume (1 pint to 75 gallons), to wdiich soap is added 
at the rate of 1 lb. to 25 gallons of spray, might be tried. These aphids 
must be overcome before the buds open and make cover for them to sheher 
from the spray. 

^Yoolly Aphis. — In many orchards the parasite, Aplielinns mali^ keeps 
woolly aphis in check sufficiently without any treatment by the orchardist, 
but there are some orchards where, on certain occasions, some treatment is 
advisable. It sometimes occurs during the latter part of the winter that 
woolly aphis makes headway, and so that it will not get too much of a lead 
on in the spring or early part of the summer before the ApheVinus mali is 
very ac'tu^e, it is advisable to spray aphis-liable apple trees with some apM- 
cide such as tobacco wash or nicotine sulphate before the trees make 
unich leaf in the spring. Prom tests and observations made by -the Ento- 
mological Branch it has been found that spraying during the dormant 
period docs little or no Iiarm to the parasite. 

Blftch Spot of Apple and Peai\ — Some of the earlier-starting apples and 
pears will he ready for tlie first or spur-burst ’’ a]>plieation of fungicide 
for the control of black spot in September; others will not be ready till 
early Octtol^er. In some localities this disease does not occur, or the out- 
break is so rare that it is not necessary to use control measures. Where 
apple and pear trees are liable to this disease it is not safe to omit the 
initial sprays, that is the ** spur-burst,” pinking ” and “ calyx ” or petal- 
fall ” period applications. Wliether later applications are necessary wiU 
depend, on weather conditions. 

Bordeaux mixture is the best fungicide for the control of this disease, 
bui unfortunately if applied kter than spur-burst period it is liable to 
cause considerable injury by russetting the fruit, and for thie reason the 
Department recommends Bordeaux mixture (6-4-40) applied at an early 
spur-burst I'seriod, lime-sulphur diluted to spur-burst strength (see oolurhu 
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B, page 6, Liiiie-sxilphur leaflet) at pinking period, and lime-snlphur 
mer strength for apples and pears— sec column T>, page 0, Linio-Holphur 
leaflet) at calyx ]ieriod and at Infer pciflods if necessary. 

Concentrated rime-suiphiirs arc of various strengths, and coikseiuently 
without knowing the strength of the concentrated solution* it is not |>ob“ 
siblo to give the exact dilution; but this is shown for various strengths of 
concentrated lime-sulphurs in a table on page 0 of the Lime-aitlphur leaflet 
obtainable from the Department. Leaflets on making Bordeaux mixture, 
control of black spot of apple and pear, and the mildew of apple are also 
obtainable. 

Eu$i and Shot Hole of Siam Fruits , — ^Where stone fruits ha\ o be(m sub- 
ject to this disease, they should be sprayed with Bordeaux mixture (6-1-23) 
before the buds burst in the spring, 

Cotubined Bordeaux and Oil Spray for the Control of Verrucosis (Scab) 

and Red Scale* 

When two pests or diseases are present which require to bo sprayed at 
the same period, it is a great economy if a spray or a combination of two 
sprays can be used in one application which will deal with both diseases or 
pests. Some sprays cannot be mixed, as a reaction occurs which may render 
them harmful to the tree or ineflective. 

Mr. W. B. Stokes, Fruit Inspector, Gosford, has supplied the following 
notes on oil and Bordeaux mixture combined. Experiments in this com- 
bination are not yet concluded, but some growers may wish to try this 
•combination out in a small way. 

An experimental combined spray of Bordeaux (3-2-40) plus 2J per cent, of 
a proprietary spraying oil was applied to lemon trees at Springfield in tlu^ 
Gosford district during the first week in May of this year. The Bordeaux 
was made up to approximately 86 gallons before adding the oil, Ont? gallon 
of the oil was diluted with 1 gallon of water and mixed unill free from 
lumps or curds. The diluted oil was then poured slowly into the Bordeaux 
mixture, which was agitated thoroughly during the process, water then binng 
added to bring the mixture up to 40 gallons. The trees, which promised 
a good bloom, unfortunately opened only a few buds at any one period, and 
the control of scab by this mixture could not be checked up, but the kill of 
red scale was quite satisfactory. No actual count was made, but the kill 
was equally as high as in a check plot alongside sprayed with the oil alone 
at 1 in 40, and on other trees on the , same orchard sprayed with other 
brands of oil. 

A Burgundy mixture with extra soda was tried in the Gosford district 
for control of scab and white wax scale. The season was late when the 
application was made, but there is promise that this spray will control both- 
troubles if applied early in the season. 
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Black Spot and Codling Moth. 

The followinj^ observations are made by Mr. W. W, Cooke, Orchard 
Instructor, Goiilburn, on the varying* results obtained by fruit-growers in 
the control of certain pests and diseases, and he suggests why these variar 
tions occur. 

Growers in some districts have obtained good results in the control of^ 
black spot of apple and pear by adopting the recommendations given earlier, 
yet the loss from this disease has been considerable in southern New South 
Wales. It has been noticeable that whilst the fruit in one orchard is reason- 
.ably free from spot, the loss in an adjacent orchard may be very great. 
This loss can be attributed in almost every case to one or other of the 
following reasons : — 

(a) Failure to spray at all, or insufficient applications. 

(h) The application of the spray mixtures at the wrong period, often too 
late to be of much good, the fruit having become badly spotted 
before the spray was applied. 

(c) Too weak an application, or the wrong mixture applied. 

Much the same may be said regarding the control of codling moth, some 
-orchards having been remarkably free, whilst others have experienced as 
much as 50 per cent. loss. The brand of arsenate of lead used is often 
blamed, the owner of one orchard declaring that the lead used by him was 
,at fault, and that he proposes using a different brand next season. This 
applies to almost every brand of lead on the market, and, strange to sa^/, 
brands that have been heartily condemned by one grower have given excel- 
lent result in other orchards. It would thus appear that there are other 
factors to be considered and amongst these may be mentioned thoroughness 
-of application; every part of the fruit should he wet with a fine misty 
spray. The number of applications is also a matter of importance. This 
year eggs were laid on the fruit much later than usual — ^as late as the second 
week in March in some orchards — ^and additional sprays were therefore 
necessary. The strength of the spray mixture is of importance, some 
growers being inclined to ‘^save^' expense in this direc^t^on, Cure should 
be taken that the strength of the lead arsenate mixture should at least not 
be tinder that reqtiired by the regulations. 

Then tliere is the matter of orchard sanitation. In some cases too much 
reliance is placed on spraying alone, and sufficient care is not exercised to 
prevent the escape of codling moth larvae. As many as thirty grubs have 
been found in one broken limb, and more in the decayed wound caused by 
the removal of a large limb. Such danger spots ” should receive careful 
attention in the winter or early spring, broken limbs being removed and 
^decayed or other wounds being cleaned out and treated with Stockholm tar i 
cr paint. The necessity of removing loose bark if the bandages are to hr 
of much use is obvious. . . 
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There is great danger of leaving codling moth infested fniit lying ah* an 
either in the orchard or in the fruit ^lieds. All infested I'm it '-liMiild h* 
promptly dealt with btdure the codling grnh escapes from it. orrliao-'^ II 
turn into u nndli oveutually and lay numerous 

As many growers arc tiblc ea<h year to keep i*od!inu unah in - 

some stating thei r loss is not 1 per <‘on}. -ii would appear ihal if llm iohnVv* 
ing methods of {*<mtrol arc carried out carefully nn great le-- .-‘heuld i e 
experienced ; — 

1. Careful spraying at the right tune> and with a spray of roillit-irut 
strength, additional sprays being* given if the sca'-^ou letpnris. It. 

3. Eemoval of all loose bark, broken limbs and other plact‘s vheta? grubs 
can harbour. 

3. Frequent picking up from the groxuid and olf the trees and prfunpfc 

destruction of all infested fruit. 

4. Careful attention to the bandages betw*een the montlw of Noveanhor 

and March and their final removal in June, killing all grubs fouud 

Drainage. 

The coastal fruit areas experienced incessant rains during dune, and lu 
many localities areas that require underground draining will probaldy 
show up. 'Generally those who purchase sites for orchards choose land whiob 
is naturally well drained, but even then there are often some areas whi'di 
. drainage would greatly improve. A better farowledgo iif the benefits of good 
drainage would lead growers to undertake the drainage of suiiie, if not oib 
of their orchard lands. Effective drainage results in improved conditions 
in respect to soil, air, and water, wdth resultant benefits to the vegelmi.'ii 
involved. Drainage, therefore, if properly <*arne(l out. ira])rovcs ( he pnUai lia ! 
productivity of the soil and enhances the value of the affoc^ted land. 


Build Ui> an Export Trade m Muttok, Ijamr and Heki-’. 

“ I wotiLD like to improbs upon tin- producers of Australia tluib, in iiiy opinion 
tkeie is no country iiv the world in which beef, mutton and Iniiih car! be more 
economically produced than in Australia; and in view of the decJiiiiiig prices 
of wool and the economic necessity , for greater export of mutton and lamb 
and other primary products to assist in inaiutaining and iiicrensing our 
trade in the markets of (Jroat Britain, I would urge that we take this matter 
up seriously, and by a thorough organisation of production, treatment., 
transport and marketing, show the world that we are m a position to prouiice 
the high-quality article the markets of the world demand and sucoessfiiliv 
meet the competition of all the other meat-producing countries, and thereby 
establish ourselves as a strong factor in the world’s suppty of meat products.”- - 
Jno. B. Cbamsib, Chairman of the Meibropolitan Meat Industry Board, at the 
Molong Agricultural Bureau Conference, 1930. , . 
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Experiments eor Control of Black Spot of Apple. 

SritAYiNG experiments for the control of black spot in apples have been 
conducted for live consecutive seasons in the Penrose and Batlow districts 
by the I)e])artinent of Agriculture in eo-operation with Messj’s. Eose Bros, 
and Mr. Bnchele, respectively. A complete account of the tests will be 
published at an early date, when the usual acknowledgments will be made. 

At Penrose the best control of the series was obtained by applying Bor- 
deaux mixture (6-4-50) a I spur-burst and lime-sulphur (1-85, 26 deg’, B.) 
at the calyx stage. Pinking stage sprays were omitted. The percentage of 
clean fruit in this series was 7S.&4, with an average of 24.91 per cent, of 
clean fruit on the unsprayed trees. 

Much better results were obtained at Batlow by use of the following 
spray programme : — 

Bordeaux mixture (6-4-40) at spur- burst stage. 

Lime-sulphur (1-14, 26 deg. B,) at pink stage. 

Lime-sulphur (1-35, 26 deg. B.) at calyx stage. 

This treatment gave 98.49 per cent, of clean fruit, whereas only 39.02 per 
cent, of clean fruit was produced on the unsprayed trees. The programme 
is strongly recommended for the control of black spot in districts liable to 
infection. — W. A. Bir'mixohvm, Assistant Biologist. 


‘'Heredity iisr Live Stock/’ 

This little book (179 pages, well illustrated) gives a very simple and read- 
able explanation of the Mendelian law of heredity as applied to the breed- 
ing of livestock. Such chapter headings as Heredity Factors Deter- 
mining Milk Production/^ “Heredity Factors Iniluencing the Butter-fat 
Content of Milk,” “In-breeding of Cattle,” “In-breeding of Horses,” 
“ In-br(?eding of Pigs, Sheep, and Poultry,” “Yaluation of Pedigree,” &c., 
giro some idea of the contents of the book. 

Foi' the author, the late Christian Varied t, it has been claimed that 
he was as fully conversant with the breeder's problems as he was versed in 
the scientifie principles underlying them. 

Our copy from Messrs, Macmillan and Co. Ltd., London. 


New Books Received from Publishebs. 

A Tewl-book of Tropical Affriculiure (2nd edit. 1929), by Sir Henry A. 
Isrichols, revised by J. PI. PTolland, Publishers: Macmillan <Sr Go. Ltd., 
London. 

Plant Dmases, by F. T. Brooks. Publishers: Oxford University Press, 
London. 

Anffora Wool Jiulhils for Frofii in Australia and Neif} Zealand^, by 
Artliur Sainsbury. Published by the author. 

Auslrallam Eain-forcst Trees, by W. D. Francis. Printed for the Com- 
monwealth (iovernment by the Government Printer, Brisbane. ,Our eqtJY 
from the Chmncil for SciebtiMc and Industrial Beseareh, Melbourne* , / ' 
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Poultry Notes^ 

August. 


V, H* BBANN» Acting Poultry liKpcrt 

'The one bright side of the present position with r(?gard t^o the prospeei.ive 
retnm from the ilocks this year is the cheaper ])riees ruling tor tlie prin« 
cxpal foodstuffs in comparison with the same ])eriod last year, llie iiveruge 
net price of eggs last year was Is. Od. per doz-en, the lowcBt aineo the year 
1925-26. Against this the cost of feeding was 9s. lOd. per lieu, the highest 
-since 1928. Estimated on a twelve dozen average i>et hen, the net return 
per bird was, therefore, 8s. 2d. 

That the poultry industry has developed in spite of even worse perit^ds 
than the present is shown by the following table, which gives the cost of 
feeding and net return per hen since 1908: — 


Table showing UsTet Eetum per Hen, 1903-1980. 
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0 

7 
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7 
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6 

li 

1 

24 
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6 

8 

44 
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H 

1 

:h 
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(> 
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5 

9 

1 

21 
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6 

8 

0 
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9 
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9 

7 
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8 

7 
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0 
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4lh« 
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1 

6 
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0 
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2 


^ . , Eariy Hatched Chkb. 

oAtching operation^ shopld now be in full swing, and by th<* end of this 
^onth the greater portion of the cMqks it is desired to rear this season 
should We been hatched. It is apparent tlmt more early chicks aw being 
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raised this season than in former years. Provided the brooders are not 
overcrowded, the idea is a good one, as better development is obtained 
from this stock, and, moreover, the cockerels are worthy of good treatment, 
as remunerative prices are usually obtained for them before Christmas. 

White Leghorns should comprise the greater number of the chicks 
hatched in September. The impression that early-hatched Leghorns are* 
not good layers is a wrong one ; and, although it must be expected that they 
will fall into moult in the following autumn, they will be the best breeder?" 
to produce early chicks the following season. The return from eggs pro- 
duced from January till March by this class of stock is also a compensat- 
ing factor to be considered. It is not desired, however, to create an impres- 
sion tliat September-hatched chicks are not worth rearing. Leghorns, 
especially, can be regarded as being more reliable layers during April and 
May than the early-hatched chicks. It is where the majority of stock are 
hatched during September under crowded systems of rearing that troubles 
are experienced right from the conunencement. Also, little profit can be 
expected from the cockerels, as there is always a glut when they are ready 
for the market. 

The Hover Brooder. 

The hovers on the hot-water circulating system are becoming increas- 
ingly popular on many farms. This system, together with the box type, 
has been in use at the Government Poultry Farm, Seven Hills, for a number 
of years, with very satisfactory results. Its one advantage over the box type 
is the .cheaper cost of construction. The hovers can be made easily and 
cheaply on the farm. There is one point to remember, however, and it is 
that the pipes are more exposed than is the case with the box type, but 
where there is difficulty in maintaining the required heat it will be found 
to be due to any or some of the following reasons ; — 

(1) Faulty installation of pipes — ^where the boiler is not sunk below 
the floor, the pipes are not level, or water has to circulate too far, 
Le., more than 60 feet. 

(3) Bad stoking of the boiler. 

(3) Too airy conditions in the brooder house, or house too low. 

(4) Hovers are too wide, or ventilation is allowed through the top of 
the hover, thus allowing the heat to escape too quickly, 

(6) Curtains are worn out or made of material that twists, or are not 
allowed to come down near to floor level. 

Ventilation is very necessary for chickens, but the amount is dependent 
upon the chicks being given sufficient heat. The minimum heat required 
by day-old chicks is 90 deg. Fahr. 

The hover illustrated is 25 inches wide and 7 inches deep. 5^he length 
will depend upon the number of chicks; one of 100-chicks capacity is 3 feet 
6 inches long. It is made of wood f-inch thick, which is preferred to iron, 
because the latter is difficult to keep at an even temperature during change- 
able weather conditions. . : 
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The floor iinderneath the hovers should preferably he of wood covered 
with some kind of composition roofing material, which should he 5^ inches 
clear of the bottom of the pipes. A sloping ramp (12 inches wide) from 
the ledge caixsed by the wooden floor underneath the hovers is necessary. 
This ramp enables the chicks to get back easily if forced out during the 
night. A barrier of wood 12 inches high, or of netting covered with hessian, 
is reqxiired to prevent the chicks from straying too far from the brooder 
during the first week. 



An Illustration ot the Hover Uesoiibed. 



The curtains are made of cheek Kersey or some other heavy woollen 
material, si it ted every inches and hung right around the hover jtwt 
clear of the floor. 

Plans of both hover and ho^ type of brooders, also of the hot-water 
circulating system, are available on loan from the Department of Agricuh 
iure. ' ‘ ’ ' ’ ■ ' , 
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Stoking the Stove. 

If the stove is properly stoked at 10 o’clock each night there is absolutely 
no necessity for further attention till the morning. Where trouble is 
experienced in this direction it is due to faulty stoking, imioroper adjust- 
ment of the damper, or to the Hue being burnt out or requiring cleaning. 

As already pointed out, if the pipes are ’wi'ongly installed more fire will 
be required to maintain the heat, due to sluggish circulation, and hence 
more frequent stokings will be necessary. The stoves have been used on all 
the Department’s farms for many years and in no instance has it been 
necessary to stoke during the night. Throughout last season the only coke 
obtainable was of a very inferior quality, but by careful stoking, even 
tinder these circumstances, no trouble at all was experienced. 



A Treo Lueeme Hedg«. 


'riic cok<i used should not be larger than approximately 2 inches and 
should he quite froo from any dirt or coke dust. All ashus and rubbish 
must bo thuroughiy cleaned from tlie iiro bars. When the fire has burnt 
low a small quantity of coke should be put on first and the damper drawn 
out to enable it <o burn up brightly. When this has been done the stove 
may then be filled up and the damper adjusted for the night. The adjust- 
ment of the damper is very important and is usually left open about 
inches, while the plate covering the ashpit mighi- be left open from i to 1 
inch. In this connection much has to be left to the judgment of the stoker, 
as a narrower opening will be required on a windy night than on a cold or 
very still, frosty night. 

The Planting of Shade Trees. 

The present is the right time to plant shade trees and windbr^s if such, 
are (desired, 
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In exposed positions a good windbreak on the soutliern and western sides 
of the ffinii is a big advantage- On the western side trees shonkl not be 
allowed to grow nioro than 20 feet high, nor should they be in close 
proximity to any of the buildings, as in the winter months they arcs respoib 
sible for too much shade, with consequent cold conditions during the greater 
part of the afternoon. 

Trees in the yards are not a safeguard against losses during lioat waves* 
Where too much scrub is growing it prevents circulation of air, and oven 
increases the intensity of the heat when it is very ox)pressive. To keep the* 
birds confined in their proper enclosures, trees should not be planted within 
25 feet of the fences or buildings, and hence it is inadvisable to plant them 
in small yards. ITevertheless a few good shade trees in the larger yards 
are ornamental and add to the comfoi*t of the fiocks during normally warm 
weather* 

The best types of trees for yards are those which are deciduous, hardy, 
quick*growing, and thornless. A smooth hark is also preferable, so as not 
to provide harbour for parasites* A very satisfactory tree is tlie White 
cedar {Melia azedarack). Coral trees are also satisfactory, but only do well 
in coastal districts. 

For windbreaks Sugar gums (Eucalyptus cladocalyx) are recommended 
and should be planted 16 feet apart. They require lopping from time to 
time. A hedge of Tree lucerne (Oytissus proUfera) planted 10 feet apart 
also provides good protection from winds, and is very suitable for the 
western side of the farm. 


Grass: The Mainstay op Agricultural Prosperity. 

I THINK it may be fairly claimed that the pivotal crop on winch the worhFs 
agricultural properity depends is without a doubt the herbaceous sward, iuid 
at long last it is beginning to be roalised that the character and money* 
earning ability of this sward are more amenable to control by sciontiBc 
management than perhaps any other crop with which the fanner is con- 
cernel— P rof* K* G* Stapledon, Director of the Welsh Plant Brco<ling 
Station, Aberystwyth, Wales. 


Pbaise foe the Wheat Gbowee. 

AnnsESSiNO a iccont gathering of farmers in the north-west, Mr. K. H, 
Clayton, Senior Experimentalist of the Department, said that in the mat lor 
of self-help the wheat-growers had set an example to the rest of Australia, 
and this was a factor tending towards improvement in every wheat-growing 
distriet A.ustraHan wheat growing had had its ups and downs, but it 
could be said that wheat was grown in Australia successfully on a lower 
rainfall and with higher temperatures than anywhere else in the world;, 
imd this was largely the result of the , farmer’s own initiative in devising 
and trying out new methods* \ ^ 
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Another Enthusiastic 


LEYLAND 


Owner 


“ Far in advance of any other lorry on the road to-day’ 


LEYLAND MOTORS LIMITED. 
Dear Sirs, 


Ararat^ Vtcloriat 

I.S/ Augml. mo. 



Discover for yournelf 
the Buperiority of tJi.** 
DEYLANi) “ Beaver 
(Si loni.) and the 
LBYDAND " Badjfer 
call tons) ' in rapid 
transport and econotny, 
rjet uB arrange u 
demonstration. Phone 
,or write ' for full 
particulars. 


1 have Just completed 16,000 miles since 1 purchased the 
LEYLAND “ BEAVER ” 3i TON LORRY from you 

some ten months ago. 

During the whole period I HAVE HAD TO SPEND 
ONLY ABOUT 5/-. THAT WAS FOR EXHAUST 
GASKETS. I have been carrying some very big loads, as 
I had the contract to cart 27»000 cases of apples from local 
Orchards to Ararat Railway Station, MY AVERAGE 
LOADING DURING THIS CONTRACT WAS FOUR 
TONS PER TRIP. AND THE “BEAVER" NEVER 
“LET ME DOWN" ONCE. WHICH WAS OF 
GREAT IMPORTANCE OWING TO HAVING TO 
WORK TO A TIME-TABLE to catch trains and boats 
for overseas. 

I would like to stress the GREAT FLEXIBILH'V 01* 
THE REAR SPRINGS, ALSO POWER OF THi- 
ENGINE, which enables one to go anywhere with all ktnd’i 
of loads. 

As you know, I have used the old type LEYLANDS for 


years, but 
MODELS 
OTHER 
TO-DAY, 


consider THESE NEW FAST GOODS 
ARE FAR IN ADVANCE OF AN^' 
MAKE OF LORRY ON THE HOAD 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sgd.) W. BELl. k SON. 

pef G.' Biu.l, 


eylandMolors 


Head Office; Service Station 

24 GiMvenor Street, Sydney. ENGLAND I 53 _J 67 George Street, Redfem. 

TfitEPMONEs: B7951-*-B7952. Telecrams, “ Leymolors," Sydney, 

Mewurne Branch: Corner ViUiers and Courtney Streets* North Melbourne, 
Brisbane Branch: Grey Street, South Brisbane. 

West Austrawan Bra^^ch* Royal Street, East Perth. 


ENOLAND 
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A Review of Plants Poisonous to Live 

Stock. 


H. R. hJEDDON, D V.Sc., Director of Veterinary Research* 

The inHuence of poisonous and otherwise harmful plants on the health of 
live stock is, in Australia, a matter of eonsiderable moment to the stock- 
owners, and furnishes a good example of a subject wliich is of’ considerable 
interest to workers in more than one science. It has seemed to me, there- 
fore, that at a meeting such as this, where we have all branches <d' science 
represented, one need offer no excuse for bringing forward such a subject. 

We can (ionsider poisonous plants from several points of view; we cun 
deal with them according, to their botanical relationship, according* to the 
chemical constitution of their toxic principles, or according to the c1f(*(*ts 
manifested by them on animals. Being a veterinarian T shall naturally 
consider them from the last-mentioned point of view. And here let me 
state that T use Ihe general term poison plant to include not only plants 
which are acutely poisonous, but those which in any way disturb the health 
of stock. Some plants are simply harmful in a mechanical fashion, but as 
they may, and do, e^ert considerable influence on the health of an imiinaL 
they may well be included in this paper, though, of course, they are not, 
strictly speaking, poisonous. 

The material at one^s disposal for such a paper is immense, and our lack 
of exact knowledge regarding many plants is indeed eonsiderable. Kevov- 
theless, it seems to me that it is a good thing, now and again, to endeavour 
to review such a problem in a general fashion. 

Papers presented to this Association in the past have been mainly con- 
siderations of the botanical, chemical, pharmacological, or veterinary aspects 
of a single, or, at most, a small group of poisonous plants. Many contribu- 
tions have been made to this Association, to other learned societies in Aus- 
tralia, and to various seientiiie publications, and to those writers who have 
recorded their observations T feel under a considerable debt, for vtwt indeed 
is the information that has been collected and published. 

Detennmation of the Poisonous Nature of a Plant 

Taluaible though reports of harmful action assumed to be dtie to .somtj 
plant may be, and however strong the circumstantial evidence, we must 
subject every suspected plant to one of two tests before we are at liberty to 
convict it of being actually poisonous. These two tests are:— (1) The 
determination, by feeding the plant to an animal of the species rep\xted to 

* An abridgment of Dr, Melon’s proBidential address io Betdxon L (Votonrniry Boienee) 
of the Australasian Association for the Advancement of 8<*ionco, at the Congress held in 
Brisbane, May, 1930. 
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bo ])oiM)notI by it, that the plant is aetinilly poisonous: or (2) iho <h*terniina 
tioii by (‘hemieal analysis tliat, in a <iuantity of the plan! tiial an aninuil 
might <Mmsum(% tliere is present some ideutitiahh* rlamiitaii snhsfanee io 
such (juantity fciiat it would lun(‘ poisonous elhsMs. 

As the most rapid, nud certain, 'in<‘tho<I of d(‘tt‘ntn]iiug tlio ]»(»isounu^ 
property of a plant, a feeding test is to he undertaken in all <*ase?s, 1 think, 
before one assumes definitely that n plant is poisonous. Negaliv** focdimi 
tests do not neec^ssarily imply that a plant is harmless: they are (*videnc' 
only that that particular ])hmt, tlrawn from that locality, at tiiat particular 
stau'o of growth, collected at that season, and tested according to a cortaiu 
iTu.thod of adnnuist ration, is not poisimoiis so far as the spo<des of animal 
tested upon, that aniniM] being kept in that tuirti<*uiar (‘uvironmimt. If \ 
nmnht'r of similar tests are undertaken, with plants from various souret^s, 
collected al various seasons, upon animals of differenl hre<‘ds and (‘olour", 
kept innler different environments, and those nrv all negative, tlmn it is 
very probable, but not necessarily conclusive, that th<‘ ])lant is harmless. 

The fact that man,v animals are known to graxe (•omnmnly luul witn 
impunity upon a plant does not ne(‘essaril.v mean that that plant is neve»* 
poi'ionous. 

Factors which Influence Variation in Toxicity of a Plant. 

Localitij , — It is a w(3n-knawn fact, parti<mlarly in the case of e^Mlnhi 
plants used medicinally, that a plant drawn from a certain lot^ality, 8tnti' 
or country, may be toxic, whereas what is botanieally the same plant, dnuvu 
from another place, is non-toxic. The iniluon(*es that are eoneernei<l here 
are soil, climate, and altitude. In Australia we have certain examph's of 
this in the ease of ])lants pwisonous to live stoek, Unis, Whit(‘Wood (.1/u/u//u 
liomiglnvm) has been foiuul by IViurnane and Ewart t(» b(' poisonous for 
horses in Western Australia, and on clinieul grounds has htnm assumed lo 
]?c harmful in western and northern Australia; yet in New 8outii Wales 
and southern Queensland the tree appears to be harndesH Chir fe<*ding 
tests with l^ew 8<mth Wales mat(*nal have so far been m»gnt*ve, ami White* 
states that tluuigh suspected in northern and central Qner*nslaml, this tree 
is not suspected in tlu^ sonthern part of that Rtat<s though it is almridaiU 
thens Millweed (Buphnfhvi VriimmmuHi) drawn from (‘fuTaiu localities 
been found by us to be toxic; from other lu(*alittes, not, 

SeaHon . — We have had reported to us that during certain seastms sonu* 
strongly suspected, sometimes actually poisonous, plants are n^sponsibl*^ for 
serious losses. At other seasons, xtay be other years, they are not. Fossildy 
the actual season of the year is not the deciding factor in all tliese c’HHes ; 
it may be the influence of certain factors associated with seusiui atid 
climate, cold (frost) or rainfall. Most intriguing in this, respect is 
Yariegated thistle (Silphim martam), which is highly toxic at times and 
at other tipaesjharihless. 

J^^faoe of GrovA-^From analogy with phmts which arc* u^chI nualicinally, 
we expect that certain, if not most, of our pciinonotts ]>lants may be 
iporc harmful at some parlieukr siage of growth, Tt wendd apticar that in 
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some ea-ses the toxic principle is present in greater amount in the tissues 
•of the young growing plant; in others, in the seed. We already know that 
Hough-bearded grass {Bchinopogon ovatus) is dangerous only in the earlier 
stages of growth, i.e., ibefore it seeds; Barling Pea (Swainsona procumhens) 
— ^proved by feeding tests to cause Pea Struck — is believed to be most 
harmful when in bud. In the case of 'Stagger weed (Stachys arvensis) we 
find the active principle in much greater concentration in the seed than in 
the tissues of the fresh gi^owing plant, and possibly the active principle is 
■confined to the seeds. 

Method of Administration. — ^Practically all our poisonous plants are 
"taken into the alimentary tract by stock, and in testing the toxicity on an 
animal the test should be by feeding. 

Species of Animal. — Keference has already been made to the fact that a 
plant may be toxic for small animals, such as rabbits and guinea-pigs, and 
^^et harmless for sheep. It should be tested upon domesticated animals of 
those species which are commonly in a position to be poisoned by it. 

Environment of Anhnal. — The important points under this headi3DLg are 
•(a) exposure to sixnlight, and (b) exercise. 

Exposure to sunlight is necessary to bring out the photosensitising pro- 
perties of trefoil (Medicago denticulaia) and St. John's Wort (Eypencum 
perforatum). Animals kept in dark stables will not show symptoms, and we 
have found that even those kept outside but tested in cloudy weather 
(overcast skies) will not show photosensitfsation unless they have had a 
•considerable amount of the plant. 

Exercise is necessary to bring about the symptoms of the shivers-pro- 
•ducing groxip of plants. Marshmallow {Malm parviflora). Bead ISTettle 
(Lamivm nmplericaule)^ Stagger weed (Stachys arvmsis), and Bock 
fern (Oheilanthes tenuifoUa). These characteristic symptoms of shivers 
(and staggers) are not seen in animals closely penned, even in those run- 
ning at pasture, though, possibly owing to anotlier toxic principle in the 
plant, such anianals may suffer illness and die. 

Breed and Colour of AnmaL-— Colour is of importance in connection with 
plants harmful by reason of photosensitising properties, it being only 
.animals with unpigmented skins, or, in the case of animals with parti- 
•coloured skins, only the unpigmented portion which is involved. 

Importance of Exact Botanical Determination, 

Vernacular names vary considerably, and a common name for a particu- 
lar plant in one locality may be applied to an entirely different plant in 
another locality. Experience has also taught us that what at one time we 
believed to be the same species, may, on further investigation, prove to be 
different botanically. In all eases, thcreforei specimens of plants used in 
’ieeding' tests, and, in fact, all plants' consideted in eoiineetion 
ing of stock, should be submitted to a recognised Bolanist; ‘ ‘ ‘ ' ! 


0 
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■\VhiLst it ih well known tlnii the nienilxn*!:, of tvilMin i Sru r/i 

eertaiu families, are ('(tmiunnly, {H‘rhaI^^ all, {xiisonen^, oieii n^lat 
cannot be lield to' iuc.li<^at<^ toxieily, Conversely, (*er(ain familie;, w^we af nin- 
time believed not to inelinU*. any polsoiioiN phnits, i>ul latin* work ha- -,hnwn 
that stieh families may imdiuh* u jahsotion^ planl. 

The Effects of Plants Poisonous or Otherwise Harmful to Animals. 

Flanis which hy (heir Toxic Actioii iJinciltj Hvliiy A hod Profile W bal 
the actual losses from liia^’lily xioisoiions iilanls may liav<‘ be(*ti in tin* tuwt hi 
the State of ISlew South Wales it is iinpossiblo to say, and tlioui 4 ,-li, thanks to 
recognition of tlie poisonous xiropcrties of eertaiu plants, an* 

now much lessj> quite serious losses do still occur. 

The most serious niortalitios wliieh liav<‘ <»eeurved fnun tiiiu* lo tinu* an 
probably those due to plants which are resimusible for prussi<* ( hydmeyanie) 
acid poisoning, and thei'e is little doubt but tiiat a very large propiivtion ot‘ 
deaths during the latter part of last century attributed to anthra.%% wore, 
in point of fact, due to cyanogenetic plants. Those who have had !:<'» d<‘al 
with stock, even in more recent years, can recall nislancts \vh<u'i‘ a largo 
nuiuber of cattle, or a hundred or more sheep, nioro espeoinlly travelling 
stock, have been suddenly stricken with illness and have died, the wlmlo 
mortality ocurring within twenty-four or forty-eight hours. Tin* X>lunts 
most commonly responsihle have been Blue Couch (Oynodtm hcrimyh>htf<)* 
Milkweed (Suphovhm Drummondii)^ and Variegated thisth* 
mariam). The last-mentioned, it may be x>ointed out, produei^s loss(‘s. 
under much the same circumstances as cyanogeuetic plan in, btit, though 
it is suspected of being cyanogeuetic, the fact has novor ]HH‘ir ilommisivalod 
chemically. 

There are, however, many other plants which are eyanogenelh*, many 
of them capable of causing death, un<l among tluun may bo nu'ii tinned 
Kosewood (JSQievodendrm oUmioUa), Rmw Myall or Sally Wattb.U'dcae/a 
’glnucescem), Curracabah (Acmifi Chficlii), Ourrawnng (Aviirhi dotvtnxy^ 
Jon), Wild Indigo (Indigofera australis) of the coastal ureas, Native Bir<rs 
foot trefoil (Latm australis), Native Fuschia (Kremoyhila mucidfiia), &e. 
These are mostly native to Australia. Some arc small plants, ollmrs 
.i^ubs, and others again are trees. With ho muck herbage tVeding in 
Australia it is no wonder that stock at times gather them roatiily. in times 
of drought many trees are lopped to pyovido fodder for the stock, uml thus 
during certain seasons plants not usually available are eaten by stock. 

Three remarkable features are in evidence with regard to the (*yanogenetK! 
plants and trees, viz., (a) that the poisonous properties vary, and so a plant 
may at times be poisonous and at other times not; (6) that mahy excellent 
fodders may be cyanogenetic though never harmful; and (e) that then- is a- 
distmct difference in susceptibility between pastured and travelling 8to(*k, 

of these cyanogenetic plants, occur extremely .commonly ( notably - 
Miliweed and Variegated thistle),,, ^b^ing, even, in profusion, ovei,’ wide 
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tracts of Country, and yet btoek depastured tliereoii suifer ]io ill-etfect-'. 
Other stock, however, sut*h as hungry travelling or detrucked aniiiials, 
<*oming Middenly iiiJoii a patch of these weeds and devouring the plants 
greedily, may ho poisoned. Sorghum, planted commonly as a cattle fod<lcr, 
is strongly (*yanogenetie and sorghuin-Sudan grass hydrids even more so. 

Witli certain of tiiese plants which directly cause death, mortality is not 
so sudden as witli the cyanogenetic plants, and death of the animal occurs 
in from one or two days to a week or more after partaking of the plant. 
Examples of this group (of which the active principle is not known) are 
Sturt's Xightsbade {Solamurh StuHiarnun) y ilTarrawa Bun* (Solanum cins- 
reii}ii)y seeds of Biirrawang Qlucrozamla spiralis and M. Perowshiana), 
Tiliite Cedar {Melhi azcdarach)^ Petty Spurge {Euphorhiu ppplus), lied- 
Yellow-iiowercd lantana {Laidam croceci). The active principles of Castor 
Oil plant {BirAnus ronmiunisA, Hemlock {Coaiuah muc ulaAum) ^ and coni- 
inoB Oleander (Neriiun oleander) are known, and are ricin, coiiine and a 
giucoside, respectively. 

Plants causing IJisahlenteni with Death from Mlsadr endure. — A jiot 
uncommon sequel to the effects of some plants is death from misadventure, 
ddius, Itongli-hearded grass (PJehinopogou oradtis) produces a peculiar form 
oi staggers or wobbles,’’ the animals showing ‘a peculiar stilted or 
staggery gait, which, on excitement, increases to a complete inco-ordination 
of the mtxscdes of locomotion. When one remembers also that another 
effect of the plant is to produce' a hyper-excitability, it is no wonder that 
when such animals are startled by such happenings as the sudden appear- 
tuu^e of a dog, or even of a man, they rush away, only to fall down unahle 
to rise until the excitement %vears off. Thus, they frequently fall into 
holes, collide xvilh fallen trees and get into similar invkward, if not dan- 
gerous, situations. Similarly, death from misadventure is the lot of maiay 
u.uimals poisoned by certain Barling peas (SivaAnsona spp.). 

A very peculiar disorder is what is termed AVestern Blindness " in 
liorses. There is strong clinical evidence that this is brought about by 
i*ating the melons of Chinese or Paddy Melon (Cuevmis mgr wear pus), 
though up to the present it has not been possible to produce a case experi- 
mtmtally. Tlie disease is confined to areas -where the melons grow in 
abundance, tiamoly, in the w'estern clistri<*t and a ]>ortion of the Central 
Tablelands (Merriwa) of Hew Sonth Wales. Natural eases are invariably 
ni animals that have had access to the melons in (luantity, and the disorder 
is marked by a progressive blindness which is accompanied by deafness. 
There is no change visible in the eye, and the health of the animal remains 
good. The disease is therefore never fatal of itself, though such animals 
may die from accidental causes. 

Plants Leading to a Disaddlifp Preveniing Maintenance of Bodg Fnnc-^ 
tians . — There are plants which, whilst they produce serious disabilities, do 
not tender the animal liable to death from misadventure, but lead to . con* 
editions which so interfere with certain normal functions that the animal 
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cannot undertake certain actions that a uornial aniinai sliouhh and liicr*- 
fore seriously impair the usefulness of Ike auimaL Otic may Im^v rtnor 
to string’hult in horses. The cause of this is not dclinitely known, hni 
there is strong* clinical evidence that it is associated with out inn* I'alst' 
Dandelion or Tlat-wced (Eifimchaari}^ radleafa)* 

Pianist which Lead to the Dcvcloiitncni of Abnormal Appcitfrs Wnir^ 
Animals* may develop a craving for certain of the plants imnitionc i 
above, notably for Darling peas (Swaimona si^p.) and Paddy *\UiItui 
iCucumis myrlocarpus), but, in addition, cattle may exhibit u craving for 
the leaves of Burrawang (Macrozamia sp.) and of Grass Tree (A anlhorrlit^i ^i 
spp.). These latter are both very innutritions, and couse<iueutly authnak 
suffer serious loss of condition and diminution in milk yield. They iuuy,. 
in addition, however, be affected with certain locomotory disturhanta*- 
which are probably due to some toxic action from tlie plant. Animals 
which have a craving for some particular plant will walk miles to gi^t itj, 
and the result of this and their neglect of nutritious fodder plants, h 
serious loss of bodily condition. 

Plants which Cause Disorders Serious in their Effects^ hut not Neces- 
sarily Fatah — The eating of these plants leads to the skin (wluiu unpig- 
mented) becoming so sensitised to the action of the sunk rays that on 
exposure of the animals to sunlight a severe form of dermatitis is brought 
about. The two plants most commonly responsible for this are Burr Medic 
or trefoil (Medicago deniiculata) and St, Johnk Wort (Hypericum per- 
foratum), The former is a valuable fodder plant, the latter a noxious^ 
weed, St, Johnk Wort (Hypericum) is more powerful in its action, and 
an animal so sensitised will rub, bite and scratch areas of unpigtminted 
skin until they become quite raw. These areas may become soptic atid the 
animal die, or, if the muzzle is affected the skin of the muzzle may become 
necrotic and slough off. On removal from the plant the animal loses thk 
sensitised state, and so one frequently finds that after soma days' agony 
animals commence to recover. The ears, however, are frequently withered 
right up, 

, Burr Medic or trefoil (Medmgo denticukta) induces aympt^unm which 
; are similar, but not so intense. Sheep, cattle, and horses commonly graze 
bn the plant, which forms a largo btxlk of iho pasturago in north-wcHleru 
and western areas during late winter. Again, only unpigmented skin is 
susceptible, and therefore the parts moat commonly affected are white areas 
in cattle, white markings on the face and feet of horses and the face and 
ears of sheep. Sheep in the wool may suffer along the back, but mon* 
usually one finds the wooheovered parts aro involved only in recently-shorn 
sheep, E^ness and oedema are the initial losions, but ihm are followed 
by necrosis (death) of the skin, the part becoming leathery and dry* 
Eecoyeiy follows sloughing off of the necrotic skin. The condition is a 
painful one, and animals lose weight, partly from the discomfort and 
from failure to graze owing to the immobility of the lips, 
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Our more recent investigations would indicate that there is certainly 
another, quite probably more than one, plant capable of inducing this con- 
dition of photosensitisation. One refers here particularly to a condition 
which we have termed ^‘Yellow Bighead,” The disease is essentially a 
summer complaint, occurring from October to March, and in all cases has 
occurred when there has been a period of warm, humid weather following 
rain. The vegetation in these cases has been young and for the most pait 
immature and succulent. The disease has been reproduced by McGrath 
(of the Glenfield Veterinary Besearch Station) in sheep penned on small 
areas of a paddock wherein natural cases of the disease occurred, and 
suspicion centres very strongly on a particular type of Summer grass 
(Panicum effv^sum). 

Plants Causing Digestive and Other Disturbances which may allow of 
Super-imposition of Other Maladies, — The best example one can quote 
here, and a very good example, is the effect of Bracken fern iPteridium 
aquUinum), The continued ingestion of this in moderate quantities leads 
to gastro-enteritis of an acute ulcerative type, but animals die of a sep- 
ticaemia due to a specific coliform organism which, it would seem, gains 
entrance through the lesions in the alimentary tract. 

Plants which Lead to Deficiency Diseases, — ^We must, however, remember 
that a plant may be harmful not only from the presence of some harmful 
(toxic) substance, but from the absence of some constituent essential for 
the health and well-being of the animal. This has been shown in important 
studies that have been made upon the subject of nutrition. Thus, cattle 
fed entirely on the wheat plant (wheat straw, wheat gluten, and wheat 
grain) became unthrifty in appearance and produced only weak, imder- • 
sized calves which were born prematurely and were often dead. Cattle fed 
entirely on the com plant, on the other hand, remain quite healthy and 
produce healthy young. When we remember that at times in Australia an 
animal may have to subsist on some particular plant or group of plants for 
several weeks without change in diet, one may well expect that a disorder 
resulting may be due to some deficiency in the diet. Particularly would 
this operate in the case of animals — (a) which have acquired a craving for 
some particular plant j (&) which are fed upon some particular fodder 
during time of drought; or (c) which are depastured upon some particular 
crop for a lengthy period. 

We know also that fodders grown upon certain soils may be very seriously 
deficient in phosphorus and so lead to ill-health. Deficiency of phosphorus 
in the fodder leads to a condition, unfortunately present over larger areas 
than is generally recognised, in which the less severely affected animals 
show bone-chewing, general unthriftiness and lack of proper bone growth; 
severely affected animals show, however, the condition commonly termed 

cripples” (osteomalacia). Even the apparently harmless symptom of 
bone-cliewing (brought about by phosphorus-deficient fodder) may l>e 
attended with serious results, for animals which chew bones are prone to 
pick up bones in which there may he a bacterial toxin, apd so die of what 
we term carrion poisoning. ' ^ ! , " : ^ 
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Conserving Fodder on the Far South Coast. 

Mk. Joijn L. A!L»‘ri(niltm*al liistniclor on tin* Far Sotitli Toc.-u 

repurting* on the past, seusons lo(i(ler coiiS(n*vatiou eouipeiitlons In hi- 
district, draws attention to the ontstaiiding* iueveases iu»t only in the nuiu 
Fer of societies wliicdi (!oiiduete<i compotHIons, l>ut als<> in the innnlu'r oi 
individual r-oi ape ti tors* As evidence of the improved stiuidani of th(‘ emrn 
he points out tliat first, second and third phu‘(is in tlu‘ championship cons 
petition all went to Far South C^oast farmers. For re])ort (d’ the ch:mi|CMn^ 
ship competition see page (>45 of this issue. 

One of the most pleasing features of tlie t-ompetitions was to tind nc; 
every entrant with a quantity of lucern{^ luiy. One farmer on tlu* coinpaia- 
tively poor hills at Eemboka has -to a<*r(\s sown to hiecnic ami intcmF o» 
sow more. When it became more fully realised tliat hu'crnc conhl, and wn-, 
being: grown on hill land on the Far South (doast. stated Mr. Orcciu con 
siderable areas would be established. 

Fodders were conserved in all forms, niaixc silage, oaten and lucerne fiay% 
and maize grain predominating. Most of llu* silage was satisfactorily ?.torcd 
in overhead concrete silos, but, except in a few cases, lh(‘ reserve.^ nf hay 
were not well stored, flay stored in an <dd room or bam was difficult to 
at and there was considerable risk of Hi’e. Frequently the old room or bani 
could be pulled down and the materials usihI to build a bigger and !mn*c 
convenient hay shed. Again, tlie erection of rat-proof maize cribs, most of 
the materials for which were to be found <»n the farm, was something to bo 
desired on some of the farms judged by Mr. (Irixai. A large quantity of 
stored fodder was not the only consideration. Oonipoiitors should kiH*p in 
mind the other points on which the entries were jiulged, su<*h ns lor’aiion, 
protection, ^ g . 

These competitions serve a very usiiful tmiqioso in dcmorist ral lug llic 
methods employed liy tliose jwogressive farnuws who put into ]U’ac(icc the 
oft-repeated advice to farm for a drought. Probably no other primary 
product flxKduates so much as that from a dairy farm, and gtaicrally the 
cause of this ductualion is to he fouml in the seasonal comlitions. The 
carrying out of a sound policy of foddm* (‘onservatiori will rcstilt in higher 
and more uniform production. 


Alteration or the Title of Glen Innes Experiment Farm. 

In future Glen Innes Experiment Farm will be known as Ktw hhiglcnd 
Experiment Farm, and the address will he Glen Innes, as previously. 


A New List op Publications. 

Rkadees will be interested to leam that a revised list of the BepnrlmeiitV 
pnblieations has just been issued. This list eontaiiw the titles of over four 
Ijtmdred leaflets, bulletins and books on praetieal farmiuj? subjeotn, and i-s 
obtainable free on application to the Under Secretary, Deiiartinmi) of 
AgritiuKure, Box 36 .a, G.P.O., Sydney. 
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Fodder Conservation Competitions* 

Coastal Districts Championship. 


H. C. STENING, H.D.A., Chief Instructor of Agriculture. 

Splki^did results wore aciaieved by the championship fodder conservation 
competition conducted by the Eoyal Agricultural Society in the coastal dis" 
tricts. It was the most successful competition which has yet been held, 
far surpassing any previous effort, both as regards the total number of 
entries and also the high standard of quality of the fodders. 

The agricultural societies of the South Coast responded most encourag- 
ingly, district competitions being organised by twelve societies, which is 
double the number conducted in any previous year, and, furthermore, the 
average number of entries in the local competitions showed a considerable 
improvement. This is the first time that the North Coast has been repre- 
sented in the fodder conservation competitions, and it is to be hoped that 
the initial step taken by the Borrigo Agricultural Society in conducting a 
competition will be followed by other societies on the North Coast. For the 
purpose of the championship competition it was necessary to combine the 
only entry from the North Coast Division with the South Coast Division, 
and the societies represented were Albion Park, Bega, Berry, Berrima 
district, Bodalla, Camden, Cobargo, Dapto*, Dorrigo, Kiama, Moruyn, 
Pambula, and Tilba Tilba Agricultural Bureau. 

The marketing side of the dairying industry has been so well organised 
that the price of its products must be regarded as being very close to the 
maximum. No very material increase in prices can be anticipated, and 
in order that further progress may be made in dairy farming attention 
must be directed to a reduction in costs of production. There is no more 
satisfactory method of effecting this than by increasing the production per 
cow by better feeding. Good pasture is generally acknowledged to be the 
ideal feed for the dairy cow, but its limiting factor is that a continuity of 
feed, year in and year out, is not assured. It is not only during |>eriodicaI 
droughts that pastures fail, but they deteriorate to such an extent during 
the winter months that it is highly dasirable that they should be supple- 
mented by conserved fod<lers. It has been shown by these competitions that 
there are many successful dairy farmers on the South Coast who are not 
relying solely on what nature is pleased to provide, but are conserving 
fodders to ensure that their herds are properly fed throughout the year. 

The conditions and scale of points for judging the competitions in coastal 
districts are as follows : — . 

FoMe.rs eligibh for conservation to be t — Concentrates (including all grains), of roughage — 
as^ hay (e.g., lucerne, oaten, wheaten, clover, grass )♦ silage, and any other fodder 
suitable for conservation, to have been produced on the land owned, leased, 
or held on shares by the competitor. Ho farmer or grazier whose holding consists of 
kss than 30 acres will be eligible to compete, , > , 
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SOALB OF ToINTS FOE JuDGINd. 

L Suitability and Quality of Fodder ••• 

(а) Judged according to the suitability of fodder or combination of 

fodders for the piirposes for which they are rctpiircd 

(б) Judged as to appearance, apparent- palatahiUty. aiul mitritivt* 

and feeding values 

2, Location and Protection 

{a) Locality— Location of the site, having regard to Hrts ilood, 

economy in feeding a,nd general access 

(6) Protection — Protection from weather, pests, sto<ik, tire, anrl 
general deterioration 

3. Economy of Production * 

Including land value, production, storage and feeding costs, 


Points, 

. 




:ir» 


... Ml 




2i) 


... 


4. Carrying Capacity 

Quantity for the reqmremente of competitor’s holding to he ba.sed on the 
carrying capacity of the holding (when improved and under natural 
pasture). The maximum, amount considered to be competitor’s 
requirements per cow to be 20 cwt. lucerne hay or its equivalent in 
feeding value, (1 cwt. lucerne hay sss cw*t. cereal hay ii*. 3 tnvt. 
silage =« i cwt. grain.) 


5. Quantity of Fodder in Excess of Requirements 

At the rate of 5 points for surplus fodder equal to quantity required for the 
holding. 

Total 


10 

200 


Muda credit is due to Mr. H. tTeff Bate, of Bodalla, for his very efBcient 
methods of fodder conservation, which have secured for him the coveted 
honour of winning the championship. He has set a very high standard, 
which should be an object lesson to dairy farmers generally. The quantity, 
quality, and combination of the fodders, as well as their c#cient protection 
and general layout for convenience of feeding, have left JH>tlung to be 
desired. On the property of 428 acres, of which 140 acres h scrub of very 
little value for grazing, it was estimated that seventy-six cattle could 
carried when under pasture. The oonsen'ed fodders co;nsisted of 252 tons 
of maize silage, 45 tons of lucerne hay, 11 tons of oatt^n hay, arul 12 ions 
of maize grain. The total quantity was sufficient for the feeding periinl of 
three months, and there was a surplus for another two months^ 

The quality of the fodder was excellent and of a good variety, penniiting 
a satisfactory balanced ration to be fed to the dairy herd. The silage was 
conserved in two reinforced concrete silos, well roofed, and adjacent to the 
feeding stalls, and the hay was well protected in a hay shed; the grain was 
in a com qrib close to the feeding centre. The corn crib was erected on 
. piles S feet from the ground, which were capped with galvanised-iron plates 
to prevent the totrtoce of rats and mice. 

Mr» H. J. Bate, of Tilba, wbo ran second to hin son in the 

championship, is well known as an ardent enthusiast on the subject of fodder 
conservation, and his success illustrates that he practises what he preaches* 
The oarrying capacity of the holding, which is 290 acres in area, was 
assessed at seventy he^d, and there was ample fodder conserved for the 
feedw of tiiis number of cattle for &e specified period, namely, 18B tons 
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WRITE to YATES ! 


when you want prices and descriptions of FODDER SEEDS or 

information about 

PASTURE IMPROVEMENT 

We have recently issued our 1930 BOOKLET OF 
FODDER AND GRAZING CROPS, which contains 
full and up-to-date particulars of all these matters — May we 
send it to you now? It will help you to choose crops 
which will suit your district and requirements. 


PRICES. 

Owing to market fluctuations, any prices printed in our 
Catalogue would be of little assistance to you except 
immediately on publication, so we follow what we consider 
a better plan and issue once or twice a month, according 
to the movement of the market, 

A Current Price List of Farm Seeds 
and Vegetable Seeds. 

At any time when you are buying Farm Seeds or Vegetable 
Seeds you will find Yates’ Price List a useful indicator of 
market values. 


431 quotations suliiulttoA, and ali orders aooeiited, are sulijeet to otur 
. printed conditions of sale. 


ARTHUR YATES & CO., LTD., 


Iiotters 
Box .2707 C 


Ausiraltas Created Seed Mouse, 
C!TR<5FV .«5T;. MYONF.V 


. Wires ' 

"SEED^AN.’* 

wriMrv 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

NEW SOVIH WAI.es 


Berkshue Sow, Ridgemoor British Quten 2nd ” (Imp.) 

Stud pigs of BERKSHIRE and TAMWORTH Iweds au* 

available for sale at — 

Hawkesbary Agricultural College, Richmond, 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm, Lhmorc* 

BERKSHIRE pi^s only are available for sale at — 

Grafton Experiment Farm, Grafton, 

Bathurst Experiment Farm, Bathurst 
JVagga Experiment Farm, Bomen, 

Nev) England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes* 

Coma Experiment Farm, CoWra. 

Breeders are reminded that at the above institutions the studs have 
iroportations of the best and latest strains available 
of Berbhne and Tatnworth pigs from Great Britain* 

FuU particulars regarding prices, &c., can be obtained on 
apidication from the Principal. Hawkesbury Agricultural College, 
rwnmond, or from the managers of the farms mentioned. 

D. ROSS, Under Secretary. Box 36a,- GIRO.. SYDNEY. 
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of jriaize silage in two ovorliead silos — one constructed with brick and the 
other with reinforced concrete — and 13 tons of lucerno hay in a loft. The 
quality of the whole of the fodder was of a high standard, but the prox>ortion 
oi lucerne hay was too low for the provision of a balanced ration. Tlie 
fodder was all well protected, and situated alongside the feeding stalls. 

fudging was commenced at Pamhula on 9th June and completed at 
Borrigo on 20th June, 


Table of Awards —South Coast and North Coast Divisions. 



Soi'ifty. 

and Addrc?«s of 
(‘onipoiitor. 

'rt 


a 

s 

c 

X 

o 

Ecouoiny of 
Production. 

11 

X 






o* 




rj? 

g: 


Ma^imnm points 

30 

35 

20 

20 

25 j 

60 

10 

20(> 

L 


H. .Feif Bate, Durham 





I 






Farnif’ Bodalla 

29 

33 

19 

19 

22 

60 

3 

185 

{• 

;i. 

T'Oba. Tilba Agri- 
uhiira! Bureau ... 
Moroya 

H. 4. Bate, M.L.A., 
“ Mouutain View,” Tilba 
Athol Bartlett, “ Kurra- 

25 

32 

19 

19 

i 23 

1 

60 

... 

178 


junbra,” Moruva 

27 

30 

14 

16 

22 

60 

7 

176 

4, 

\lbion Park ... 

Mra. H. E. Gower, “Gift 











Farm,” Albion Park ... 

27 

30 

16 

18 

22 

60 

1 

174 

T). 

Oaiudeii 

Porter Bro.s., “ Corst(»- 











phine,” Camden 

27 

29 

15 

18 

21 

60 

3 

173 

(i 

lierriiua BistdctJ 

A, C. Brown. “ Oolliug- 











wood,” E.veter 

23 

30 

16 

18 

23 

1 60 

2 

172 

7, 

tVibargo 

R. E. Sal wav, “ Karara,” 










Cobargo 

23 

29 

IS 

18 

23 

I 66 

... 

167 

8. 

Bega 

D. K. Cowing, “ Jellat 






i 





South,” Bega 

23 

28 

17 

17 

18 

1 60 

3 

166 

9. 


W. S. Bogan, “ Booroola,” 






i 


i 



North Dorrigo 

21 

30 

14 

16 

23 

1 t>0 

1 

1 165; 

10. 

B»Try 

fF. B.. Shepherd, “ Biver- 







! 



vie w,” Bomaderry 

26 

32 

IS 

19 

22 

45 

1 

162 

11. 

Dapto ... ... 

K. T. Evans, Penrose,” 
Dap to 

28 

31 

19 

19 

22 

42 

1 ' 

i 161 

12. 

Kiarna 

J. M. Miller, ” Karaw^ar- 











ra,” Gerringong 

: 23 

31 

16 

18 

22 

1 51 


161 

J2, 

Fa mbnla 

J, A. Martin, ” Wood- 











lands,” Pambnla 

1 23 

! 

25 

10 

18 

18 

38 

... 

138 


Mr. Athol Bartlett, of Moriiya, who was successful in winning the third 
prize, had made excellent provision for the feeding of the fifty-five head of 
cattle that the farm of 290 acres was estimated to carry w^hen under pasture. 
Tlie conserved .-fodder comprised: 85 tons of maize silage in an overhead 
silo (xustructed with concrete blocks, 134 tons sorghum fodder in stocks, 
24 t(fns lucerne hay and 3 tons oaten hay stored in a galvaniseddron shed, 
and Pi tuns of maize grain also in a shed; the whole providing a balanced 
ration for the herd for seven months, which is more, than double the period 
adopted for the purposes of the competition. The fodder was ;of gobd 
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quality, but the sorg-hum stookod some dihtaneo from the r(>editig cotttro 
caused a reduction in points for protection and loen,tir»m 

General Comments. 

It is interesting to note that eight coni|K‘t itors Imd mad(i ampie provision 
for the feeding of their herds over the wiiiler, and had ud<lit5ojial reserve?^ 
to meet any emergency wlion the scarcity of natural fiied necessitated 
hand feeding. All but two competitors h.ave realised the value of maize 
silage for supplying the bulk portion of the feeding ration. Bilage is tlu.* 
ideal foundation of conserved fodders for dairy cows, and maize is the ide.tl 
crop for maldng silage, owing to its good feeding value and it,s high yichls 
of fodder. Three competitors relied upon the trench silo in wliieh to (joii» 
serve their silage, while the balance had erected overhead silos of cither 
concrete, brick, or plain galvanised-iron. Whore it can be made to fit tlit» 
banking account, the reinforced concrete overhead silo is undoubtedly rhe 
best for the dairy farmer by reason of its permanency, general ofEciency, 
and convenience for feeding in all sorts of weather. During the winter 
months, the feeding of the dairy herd is an every-day job, and in order to 
effect economy of time and labour and to avoid much inconvenience in 
carting fodder, particularly in wet weather, it is essential that the silos 
should be situated adjacent to the feeding stalls. 

A pleasing feature of the competition is the more general attention that 
has been given to the provision of lucerne hay, which, when fed in com- 
bination with the silage, will sein^e to balance the ration. This indicates 
that the dairy farmers of the Soutli Coast are not only making provision 
for the feeding of their herds during lean periods, but they are arranging 
to feed them intelligently and economically. 


Agrictotxjrai. Societtes’ Shows. 

©EoanTABiHS are invited to forward for insfirtion In this lint dattw of ihoir forth<voming 
ehows; tbese should reach the Editor, Bopartmerit of Agri<*nlt\irts Box 
Sydney, not later than the 16 th of the montJi previous isRuo. Altwatiou« of datm 
ehoidd be notified at once, 

1980* 


Juaee <0. W, Scrivener) 
Weat ‘w^ong (A, Andrewe) 
MwixambiMtan (W, Womer) 
Oorowa (H. ITorton) 

Farkea <Ii. S. Seaborn) ... 
Sinjeton (J. % U^mhon) 
Boorowa (S, 0. Hnghaton) 
Oowia (B. F. rodhanter) 
Barmedman (S. Fembetthy) 
Bogan Gate (J. a*Becfcefet) 
(P. Fagan) ... 

^owindra (tv. S’. Fors’fcj 
Forbes (B. A. Austen) 
Tem<mk ( J. M. Molnnes) 


jMongong (w, y. Ooebtans) 

0,Flbsj>atridk) 
Black) 

“11 ik* ^ Gamaway) 


Sept. 


Beb, 


2 , 8 . 

2 , 8 , 
2 , 8 . 

2 , 8 . 

2 , 8 . 

U.®- 

10. 

10 , 

12, 18 
i«, ir. 
le, 17. 
ir, 18. 


Barollan (W. McHar) ... 
Ardlethan (T. HmUh) 
Quandlalla (E, Tomkins) 
WalbnndrtefE. O. Collins) 
noeton (W. Bosewarn) ... 
May (George 0. McCracken) 
HaUCO. E.B. Soulhwon) 
Kawandera a, D, Newtb) 
Brlbbaree <J. Aston) ... 
Arlah Park (M. Colllngfl) 
Grjath (W. Snemn) L 
(rootamundra (G. B. Black) 
Millthorpe (T. P. Smith) 
Bismore (H. 3?xit(‘h«rd) ... 


6, 0, 7, 
6,7.^ 

18* W. 
17 to 21. 

So, 21. 
25 to 28. 
27, 28. 


1981, 

Penrith (0. H. Pulton) . 
Greaford E. Brown).. 


24. 

act. 1. 

1. 

1. 

I. 

1 , 2 . 

4 

7, 8. 

«, 
a, 

14, 15. 
21 , 22 , 
21 , 22 , 
1)60, 8, 4, 5. 


March 6, 7, 

„ 18* 14, 

» 20* 21. 

27, 28. 

15, 10» 17. 
t, 28, 24, Sti. 
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Hand-feeding of Sheep Investigation at 
Nyngan Experiment Farm^ 1928 - 29 * 

C, E. MULHEAEK, B.V.Sc., Veterinary Eesearch Officer, Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research, and SIDNEY BUDKIN, N.D.A., Manage)'. Experiment 
Farm, Nyngan. 

In the previous year, viz., 1927-28, a feeding test with penned sheep involving 
the use of farm-grown wheaten hay and wheaten silage was undertaken, and 
the results were subsequently published by us {Agricultural Gazette, vol. 40, 
1929, pp. 751-760). In that test it was found that sheep on a ration of hay, 
or of hay and silage, maintained their condition well, whilst sheep on silage 
alone lost considerably in weight. It was decided, therefore, to repeat the 
experiment with certain modifications and the results are detailed below. 

In order that the test might be sufficiently extensive, the experiment was 
this year carried out from shearing to shearing, ie., for practically the whole 
twelve months, the test commencing at the termination of shearing on 14th 
August, 1928, and concluding at the beginning of the following shearing on 
27th July, 1929. 

Purpose of the Experiment. 

To study the effect of feeding penned sheep for an extended period upon — 

( 1 ) A minimum ration of hay, such as would be fed in times of drought. 

(2) A normal ration of (a) hay, (6) hay and silage. 

Comparison was afforded by similar sheep fed on natural pasture, and the 
several points observed included — {a) health of the sheep, (b) general nutrition 
of sheep, (c) wool production, and (d) breeding. 

The Sheep Used. 

The sheep used in the experiment were picked out from the same flock, and 
were all of the same age. In order to ensure uniformity, a careful selection 
was made by Mr. B. A. Elliott, Sheep and Wool Expert, of sheep of si milar 
conformation and carrying the same type of wool. The sheep were picked, 
out before shearing when carrying a full fleece of wool, and on being shorn the 
weight of the fleece of each sheep was recorded and a sample of the wool taken. 

After shearing, the sheep selected for the experiment were weighed and 
then divided into four approximately even groups as follows : — 


Group A. 

lb. 

Group B. 
lb. 

Group C. 
lb. 

Group D. 

lb. 

L. 42 

... 119 

L. 58 

... 112^ 

L. 140 

... 110| 

L. 138 

... 109i 

L. 85 

... 99 

L. 103 

... 99 

L. 115 

;.. 98 

L. 126 

... lOS , 

L. 41 

... 98 

L.,133 

... 

L. 143 

... 96| 

L.,147 

... 96f 

L. 129 

... 941 

L. 93 

... 94 

L. 174 

... 93 

L. 92 

... 94 

L. 49 

... 9l‘ 

L. 148 

... S8i 

L. 161 

... 86| 

L. 94, 

... 84v;, 

L. 46 

... 86 

L. 81 

'85 

L. J72 

... 81 

i. 109 

ri-,' 

Totnl 

... 5871 

Total 

... 675i 

Total , 

... mi 

Total 
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Fodders Used and Routine Adopted. 

The silage was made from a cro[) of Firhaiik wheat , grown ifi on 
puiiits of rain, cut green and ])itled inunediaUdy. No U(‘ed,s w(‘r(* ])r(‘sent in 
the crop, ami the growtli was not raulc. When oj)emMl iip for feedirig the 
top half of the ])it was, to oxt<‘rnal iipj)(*araij<*es, a goral sample of sour silage, 
possessing the customary siiudl and ttoloiir. The bottom layers were lighter 


Group 0* 

One Mottih after Oommemeemeiat ot the Test. 


Group c. 

Eight Mtouths after Commeneemrnt oi the Tei 


in oolow and comiwiratively wet, with a swuewliat uni»J«>asanf odour 'I 

sheep showed a preference for the latter, as evidenced by lj„. less anumnt 
feed wasted. 

wheaten hay, grown on Nyngan Exj^iniont Fa 
^afending m the stook for three weeks it was i led and stored in i 


Group A. 


Group A. 


Group B. 


Group B. 
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Group A. 


Group A. 



' . < • 


Group B, 


Group B. 



Group C, 


Group C. 



Group P. 


Group P« 


Betoro aud alter Shearing at the Bud of tlie Test. 
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The sheep were fed as follows : — 

Group A— I lb. hay per head per day. 

Group B — 2 lb. hay per head per day. 

Group C — IJ- lb. hay plus 1 1 lb. silage jMU* hear) day. 

Gf<MpD — These were retained to the ilocdc and allowed to run on the* 
natural pastures, and so were kept as a control t{» the shec^p hidng 
hand-fed. 

Groups A, B and C were run ill neighbouring yards, and were c}xaug<*d about 
from time to time. The sheej) were fed from Iiessiau troughs, and tieu-e was 
ample room in each pen for all the sheep to be feeding at the one time. \\ ator 
was supplied in wooden troughs, and minerals in the fonu of 5 })cr cent. Epsom 
salts in coarse salt, were available to the sheep at all times. Each pen Imd 
shelter and natural shade. The ration was fed in two f(‘C(Js on vvci'k/days. 
one* in the morning and one in the aftermum, but on ►Sundays tlie wlnde 
ration was given in one feed. 

' Irom the 18th May, 1929, till the conclusion of the experiment the ration 
of Groups BandC was increased by 4 lb. of hay daily to make allowance hjr 
the feed eaten by the lambs. 

Breeding of Groups B and C« 

At the general mating time for the whole flock, Group B aiids C were mated 
with one plain ram. The ewes were allowed to run with the ram at night, 
but were separated and fed in their distinctive p(*ns during the <luy tiim^ 
The ewes were mated from 2nil Ifovcmber till 5tb December, 1928. The 
ram commenced working among the ewes shortly after being juinrd, and 
^ continued to serve them as they came in season. 

Lambing commenced on 3rd April, and contimu'd till the 29tii 1929, 

, Ten of the twelve ewes bore Iambs, but one lamb was bora <h'ad and otn* 
died the day after it was born. The reraainijig lambs were markc<l ajui did' 
-well till the conclusion of the experiment. Eight lambs were marked fr(uu 
twelve eweSj i.e., 66 j>er cent. Two ewes failed to get in Iamb nml tliere were 
no twins. * ' 

The general lambing among the flock ewes in the imtkltK^ks l<M»k placf* at 
the same time, and 505 lambs were marked from 964 ewes, 52*4 jtcr cent 
/lambmg, ' ' . ^ 

The following are the particulars of the ewes with lambs 

Group B, , 

L. 58 ... Lambed 22nd April, 1929, wether lamb. 

L. X03 ... Lambed 20th Aprils, 1929, ewe lamb, died 21«^t April, 1929*. 

Laaa ...No iamb. 

L* 93 ... Lambed 6th April, 1929, wether Iamb. 

L. 148 Lambed 17th April, 1929, wether lamb. 

L. ai ... Lambed 3Srd April, 1929, wether lamb* / , , . 
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Grouf C. 

L. 140 ... L4imubed ITtli April, 1929, ewe iaml). 

L. 115 ... L^ambod 3rd April, 1929, wetlier lamb. 

L. 14-3 ... La^mbed 21st April, 1929, ewe lamb, born dead. 

L, 174 ... Liiatbed 29tlx April, 1929, ewe lamb. 

L. IGl ... Lrabed 19tb April 1929, ewe lamb. 

L. 172 ... No Iamb. 

There were fi.Te and five wether lambs, but oii.e ewe was born dead and 
one died, leaving fire wethers and three ewes for marking. 

Observations on the Periodical Weight of the Sheep. 

The sheep were weighed at monthly intervals for the first six months, and 
then on the 17th ll«uy, 16th July, and finally on 23rd July. 1929. 

The following tabbies give particulars of the weighings throughout the* 
experiment : — 


’Wk.iohts of Sheep in Groups A, B and C. 



A (Kation, 1 lb. hay per head per day). 


L. 43 M. 

119 

!)S 

98| 

934 

92 

93 

94 

02 

89 

85 i- 

L. 86 ... 

99 


74f 

68 

66 

60f 

68 

52 

49 

48 

L. 41 ... 

98 

8S 

B8i 

86.1 

84 

83,^ 

86 

84 

84i- 

79i^ 

L. 129 ... 

94| 

80 


sr 

82 

84^ 

86 

86 

87 

75i 

L. 49 ... 

91 

704 

814 

77 

77 

77| 

77 

64 

68 

644 

L, 46 ... 

8(> 

70 

73 

74 

73 

71 

70 

65 

65 

m 

Total ... 

5874 

, 4861 

499 

478 

474 

470 i 

470 i 

443 

442i 

416 


^foup B (Ration, 2 lb. hay por head per day.) 


L. 

5B ... 

mi 


102 

98 

105 

106 

107 

84 

824 

33 

78 

L. 

103 ... 

99 

87 

93 

93 

93 

94 

05 

86 

92 

« * • 

831 

b. 

133 ... 

mi 


92 

80 

96 

964 

93 

93 

95 

*» • 

87f 

L. 

93 ... 

94 

u 

84 

87 

87 

96 

93 

68 

72 

284 

70 

L. 

14H ... 

1 88f' 

u 

824 

84 

84 

85^ 

S4i 

69 

72 

264 

654 

L. 

81 ... 

85 


i 84 

83 

81 

84“ 

84 

64 

664 

184 

63“ 


Total ... 

5764 


6374 

534 

546 

602 

5564 

464 

480 

lOOit 

4494 


<kmp C (Ration, IJ lb. hay plus If lb. silage per head per day). 


L. 140 ... 

1104 

10«2! 

1054 

! 074 

102 

1054 ! 

106 

98 

94 

31 

91 

L 115 ... 

98 

8iU 

95 

904 

98 

107 

104 

79 

81 

30 

78i 

L 143 ... 

964 

as 

90 

85 

90 

98 

05 

82 

83 

... 

83f 

L. 174 ... 

93 

894 

92 

884 

93 

954 1 

08 

78 ‘ 

77 

27 i 

71J 

I. 161 ... 

864 

89 

79 

81 

82 

82 1 

80 

59 

64 

254 

604 

L. 172 ... 

81 

eyi 

67 

66 

67 

1 

70 

66 

63 

68 

... 

63 

Total 

5654 

j sn 

5284 

5134 

632 • 

668 

549 

459 

4^ 

1134 

448 
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Weights of Skec]) in(ir(>uj) I) (on NoturaJ Pasl ur<\s). 




Urmie. 

111 


Si loop. 

1 r./8/2.s. 



•'ll V “'*! 

(Onmnal 

Weight. 

•jn Id 

1 <1 n 

(Kited S\ rigid ^ 


11). 

lb. 

ib. 

III. 

L. 138 ... 

109 .i 

ns 



L. 126 ... 

103 

113 

132 

I icy 

U 147 ... 

904 

109 

131 


L. 92 ... 

94 

107 

130 

731 

b. 94 ... 

84 

95 

112 

7s) 

L. 109 ... 

81 

102 

112 


Total ... 

568 

t‘>44 




In Group A, sheep L. 85 lost weight consi(i<*rii})ly at the <*.ouuui‘tua‘m-‘n^ of 
-the experimeut and continued to show a loss at every siil>se<pient 
This ewe injured a hiud leg jast after the eommenceinont of i lit* t‘X'|H‘Hnie!it , 
and although it was fully recovered a))out a month later, she nev(*r s(MMh*'d lo 
be able to join in with the other sheep and get a fair share of the mliou. 

As the sheep did not commence eating too readily anti wt‘re fretliiig on 
account of being penned at the beginning of the expcrinKmt, iludr Io^« in 
weight at the first weighing was heavy- 
The following table shows the average loss per head at the lirst weiglitiig 
on the 15tli September, 1928, and the average loss at last vreighinu *'»ii 
’ the 23rd July, 1929. 


Losses in Weight to First and Last Weighings. 


L. 42 
Jm 85 
L. 41 
L. m) 
L. 49 
L. 40 


L. 58 
L. 108 
L. isa . 
L. 9S 
L. 148 
L. 81 


L. 140 
L. 110 
L. 143 
L. 174 
H61 
luin 


Original 

Weight 

on 

13/8/28. I 


Ib. 


n\) 

m 

m 

nj 


Weight. 

on 

15/0/28. I 

TbT' 


Loss. 


Abr 


Average 
Lms per 
hetwl. 


"lb; 


Weight 

on 

23/7/2a 

■ iK 


Loks 
SI nee 

nj/S/28. 


lu: 


Group A ( Ration, I lb, hay por head per day), 


m 

77 

82 

80 

79i 

70 


21 

22 

10 

I4i 

Hi 

10 


h 10*83 


70 

45 

70 

70 

58i 

5a| 


1124 

09 

064 

04 

B84 

86 


Group B (Kaiion, 2 Ib. hay p«r luuid per <lay). 


1003^ 
87“ 
834 
, 75 
76 
79i 


12 

12 

13 

19 

124 

H 


12-33 


72 

70 

H2 

64J 

60 

57 


40 

54 

23 

244 

32i 

27i 


404 

20 

144 

294 

284 

28 


A\eritg< 

Loms 

hemi si nr* 
1 ;i/s/>, 

db. ’ 




> 2Cb83 


Group 0 (Ration, 1 4 hay plus 1 4 lb« silag^o pov head per day). 


... 

1104 

102 

8i 

-'I 

... 

98 

90 

8 


... 


85 

114 


... 

93 

87* 



... 

864 

83 

H 


... 

81 

681 

n| ' 

- 


8-08 


81 

VJ 

79 

664 

50 

50 


> 25*04 
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111 Group A the initial loss in weight was heaviest, being, on an average, 
l»v83 lb. per head on 15th September, 1928. These sheep recovered slightly 
after tbe hrst weighing and held their condition for a few months, but following 
this they gradually lost weight till at the conclusion of the trial they were, 
on an average, 33*58 lb. per head lighter than their original weight. 

In Group B there was a heavy initial loss in weight, the loss being, on an 
average, 12*33 lb. per head on 15th September, 1928. These sheep then all 
increased in weight until on 15th February, 1929, they were only slightly 
over 3 fb. per head lighter on the average than at the beginning of the experi- 
ment. This group lambed during April, and when weighed again in May 
there was a considerable loss in weight in the ewes that had borne lambs. 
L. 133 did not bear a lamb, and did not show any decrease in weight between 
I5tli February and 17th May, 1929, but remained about her original weight 
almost to the conclusion of the experiment. She was then the heaviest 
shi‘ep ill the group. Although L. 103 produced a lamb it only lived for one 
day, and after lambing she increased in weight, and was the second heaviest 
(‘we in this group. Of the ewes that reared lambs the loss in weight varied 
from 28 lb. to 40| lb. This loss is quite considerable when compared with 
the losses of ewes L. 133 and L. 103, which failed to rear lambs. From these 
figures it is apparent that the rearing of lambs had its efiects upon the general 
nutrition of the ewes. 

The initial loss in Group 0 was not so heavy as in Group A and B, being, 
on an average, 8*08 lb. per head. This group also gradually increased in 
weight up to the w'eighing on the 15th February, 1929, but at the next weighing 
(on 17th May) there was a marked decrease, following the lambing during 
April. The four ewes that reared lambs, in Group B, showed a greater 
loss in weight than the two that failed to rear lambs, but the difierence in 
weights was not so pronounced in this group as in the former. 

The average losses per head of the penned sheep for the duration of the 
experiment were : — Group A, 33*58 lb. per head ; Group B, 26*83 lb. per head ; 
Group C, 25*04 lb. per head. Group A, on a minimum ration, as would be 
expected, showed the greatest average loss per head, but, nevertheless, it com- 
parciS^very favourably with Groups B and C on more liberal rations. The final 
results in the latter groups were fairly even, and it would appear that there 
was very little diSerence between the nutritive values of the two rations. 

The sheep in the control Group D, which were run on the pastures, were 
wcighe<l three times after the commencement of the experiment. Although 
tin', season was very dry, there was plenty of natural feed in the paddocks 
till about the end of February and the flock sheep generally were in good 
comlition. From this time onwards the natural feed was gradually diminish- 
ing, till it was necessary to hand feed ewes and lambs from 11th June, 1929, 
or'^ahout the last six weeks of the duration of the experiment. The rate of 
feeding was estimated at 3 lb. of silage and 1 lb, of hay per head of big sheep, 
fed ou alternative days. The control ewes (Group D) were included amongst 
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the sheep that were beiug hand-fed. The following is a comparison of the 
weights on 6th February, 1929, and at the conclusion of experiment, with 
the origiTial weights. 


Gains and Losvses in Grou]> t). 


Sheep. 

Original 

Weight 

(13/8/28). 

Weight 

oh 

fi/2/29. 

(Jain. 

Average 
tiain per 
head. 

1o fi/2/29. 

W'olght 
at eon* 
clpsion, 
(2V7/20). 

Losk. 

Xverage 
l.(OSH per 
head ftme 
13/8/28, 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 


lb. 

lb. 

11). 


lb. 

X. 138 

1094 



A 


m 

15? 

1 


L. 126 ...' 

103“ 

132 

29 



102? 

} 



L. 147 

96 J 

131 

34J 


> 31-7 




> JO-,'5 

L. 92 

94 

130 

36 



734 

204 



L. 94 

84 

112 

28 



78 i 

rd 



L. 109 

81 

112 

31 

•J 




J 



It will be seen from the above table that up to 6th February, 1929, tln^ 
sheep had done extremely well, and were on an average 31 *7 lb. per head 
heavier than at the beginning of the experiment. At the next and final 
weighing on the 23rd July, the sheep in this group were on the average 10*5 
lb. per head lighter than their original weight, or 42*2 lb* per head lighter 
than at the last weighing. The general lambing had taken place in between 
the weighings, and although it was not definitely knovm which ewes Iiad 
borne and were rearing lambs, all this group were picked out as wet ewes at 
the general division of wet and dry ewes on 3rd June, 1929. 

Observations on the Wool. 

All the experiment sheep, including the controls, were shorn separately 
on 27th July, 1929, and the fleece from each sheep was weighed and examined 
by Mr. E. A. Elliott, Sheep an,d Wool Expert. 

The following table shows the weight of wool cut from each sheep, and 
gives a comparison between the weights for 1928 and 1929 : - 


FnBECE Weights 1928 and 1929, 


Sheep. 

ill 

Average 

Weight 

1928, 

I l0(?( 0 
Weight 

1920 

Vverago 

Weight 

1929 


lb. 

lb. 

1 Ih. 1 

ib. 


Group A (Ration, 1 lb. hay per bead per day). 
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now dominates the 




release of the Morris Oxford Six 
— a series of models which created a 
sensation at the last Olympia Show, to- 
gether with the Mortis Isis Six, fitted 
with Holden bodies, enables a sub- 
mission to the motoring public of a 
range of speedy, six cylinder luxury 
vehicles. 

These models are priced from ,£385 to 
£592 /lo/-, and in inbuilt quahty they ab- 
solutely dominate the six-cylinder field. 



MORRIS OXFORD TOURER, i638S 

Distributors for New South Wales : 

MORRIS (New South Wales) LTD. 

William House, 101-111 William St., Sydney. 



DODGE BROTHERS 


SIXES AND 



Sedans from 

£371 

Amazingly 
Low Prices 



HARDEN and JOHNSTON LIMITED 

U7-151 FUNDERS STREET, SYDNEV 


eoUWD ECONOMICAL INVESTMENTS 
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Fleec^e Weights 1928 and 1929 — coniinued. 


si lecip. 

1 Flecco 

Averaye Weic^tit 

j Fleci e 

A\em£Se Weialit 

102.S. 

v.m. 

Weight 1020 



r w. ^ 

"IK "' 

r ib.-""'' 

ib;-" ' 

Group B ( nation, 3 lb. hay per head per day). 

Tj. <58 . , . 

13.1 


6 


L. 103 ... 

124 


<>]■ 


L. 133 ... 
L. 03 ... 

Hi 

](),v 

> 12-12 

'5^ 

ol 

> 5-83 

U 118 ... 

124 


oh 


L. 81 ... 

124 

J 

6 


Group G (Ration, 1| lb. hay plus l-J lb, silage per head per day). 

L. UO ... 

15J 


7 


L. 115 ... 

12 


7 


L. 143 ... 
L. 174 ... 

lOt- 

J2-J 

> 11-62 

4| ■ 

H- 

> 5-S4 

L. 101 ... 

i0| 


oi 


L. 372 ... 

8 

- 

4 



Groti'p D (on natural pasture). 


L. 138 ... 



9? 


L. 126 ... 

11 


n 


L. 147 

L. 92 ... 

9 

13 

> 11-81 

ll 

» 9-68 

L. 94 ... 

111 


8i- 


L. 109 ... 

13 





Group B, it will be noticed, showed slightly to advantage as compared 
with Group C in the fleece weight, but both gave considerably better results 
than Group A, In the control group the average fleece weight in 1928 was 
slightly over 2 lb. per head better than 1929. 


Observations on Body Condition at Conclusion of the Experiment. 

After shearing the various groups were inspected by the Sheep and Wool 
Expert, who valued them as follows : — 


Group A (minimum hay) — 
i fair store at 12s. 6d. 
1 fair store at 12s. 5d. 
4 low condition at 10s. 


Average per head, 10s. lOd. 


Group B (2 lb. hay)- 

i good store at 18s. 6d* 
1 good store at 18s. 

4 fair store at 13s. 6d. 


Average per head, 14s. 9d. 


Group C (hay and silage) — 

1 good store at 18s. 

1 good store at 17s. 6d. 

2 low condition at 14s. 

2 low condition at 12s. 

Group B (control, on pastures) — 

4 good store at 17s, 6d. ... Average per head, 17s. 6d.; 


Average per head, 14s. 7d. 
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L. 49, of Group A, was killed at the conclusion of the ex})eriineiit, and the^ 
carcase was dressed in the usual war. The carcase was in, fair condition, aini' 
a fair quantity of fat was in evidence. No gross ahnonnality was observed' 
in any of the internal organs. 

^ Conciasions. 

An outstanding featurt‘ of this ex])eriment was the fact that she(‘j) in 
Group A held out so well and grew a sound fleece of wool on a ration of i Ih. 
of hay per head daily over a period of almost twelve months. As a group 
their condition was fair at the conclusion, and the general healtli of i.he 
sheep was good right throughout the experiment. 

Group B, on a more liberal ration of hay, and Group C, on hn.y nn<l silage^ 
as would be expected, did better than Groxip A. Tn every ease there was a 
heavy initial loss in weight and coixdilion, though Group sullercal least h\ 
this respect, but when the shoe}) settled clown they held their coiidifion V(»r\ 
well, particularly Groups B and C on the better rations. Tliesc latter grou])s 
showed a heavy loss in weight following lambing, but even so tiui}' were in 
fair to good condition at the conclusion of the experiment. Group D on, ihe 
natural pastures did very well for the first six months of the test, but they 
then also lost weight and were only in slightly better (condition than Groups 
B and C at the conclusion. 

The general health of sheep was quite good right throughout the exj>erinu*nt. 

Although Groups B and C had been penned and fed on their set rat ions 
for two and a half months prior to mating, they took tlie rams as under 
natural conditions and ten of the twelve ewes bore Iambs. Eight- lambs 
were marked, i.e., a 66 per cent, marking. This com]>art\s favourably with 
the 52'2 per cent, general lambing of the flock ewes, but it must be reiuem* 
bered that the loss of lambs in the paddock would he iiuieh greabu* than in 
the pens, where they are protected from the lusual inishaps that befall young 
lambs. The lambs with the ])enned ewTs were quilt‘ strong and healibv, 
and at the conclusion of the experiment coju])are<l favourably with tin* 
in the paddock, though the latter were also being liancbted* 


XtTESEByMiN Supplied with Sbleotbd Citeus Buds. 

The Co-operative Bud Seleotion Society, Ltd., eupplkd tie fdlowinn d 
orange b^s to nurserymen during the 1930 hrdding season, trees from 
which should be available for planting during the 1931 planting season 


T. Adamson. Bminvton 
W. Book, Bpping 

A. T. Bylos, Rydalmeio ' 

J. de Freitas, Fairfield 

B. Hughe®, Ermmgton 

L. F, Boseu and Son, Carlmgford 
B* B. Yamall, Ourimbah 


UtidR of ?ai4« of 

WuHhinfftfin Naxd Vnlf^nda 


3.000 

1.000 
3,000 

200 

bOOO 

i$,000 

100 


3.000 
bOOO 

2.000 
200 

1,000 

1,200 

100 


-“0. 0 . Savage, Director of Fruit Oultuxe 
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Sweet Potato Trials^ 1930* 

.Farmers’ Experiments Demonstrate the Best Varieties. 

J, DOUGLASS, H«D.A,, H.D.D., Agricultural Instructor. 

‘Sweet potato variety trials were conducted in many districts of the State 
during the past season wdth the object of popularising the high-yielding, 
better-quality, proved varieties. The whole of the varieties under test 
have been experimented with for a number of years now and have clearly 
demonstrated that they outyield and are better varieties to grow than the 
older known ones. The shape of the chunky types is one of the desirable 
characteristics of the improved varieties, as it minimises damage during 
transportation to market. 

Growers are strongly advised to make individual plant selections for 
the production of rooted plants for next yeaPs planting. Curly top,^^ 
n suspected virus trouble, is spreading in our sweet potato areas, and much 
-evidence is noticed of ,the rapid degeneration of present varieties. Plants 
that only form up clusters of fibrous roots are becoming more common; 
also plants that produce only one tuber of abnormal size are more frequently 
seen. The individual plant to select for seed ” is one that produces five 
■or six tubers of even shape and size. These plants should be of early 
maturity, free from blemishes, disease, and all traces of curly top. 

An Unfavourable Season. 

The season was not an ideal one for sweet potatoes. The chief diflSculty 
was experienced early in the season; the spring was a very late one, frosts 
being experienced in many districts right up imtil December. Even in 
favoured coastal districts cold weather was the rule until mid-Fovemher. 
These unseasonal conditions prevented the normal sprouting of the seed, 
or parent, tubers. The result was that late field planting was the rule in 
'all districts. The soil took some time to warm up and even during the 
summer the vine growth was slow. The heavy autumn rains were rather 
cold and reduced the soil temperature in some cases to such an extent 
as to prevent the tuber development. This was the case in the late planted 
plots at Wellington, Holgate, and Dubbo. On the lighter soils at Terrigal 
and Wamberal the rains came at the correct time, producing heavy yields. 


Yields in Sweet Potato Variety Trials, 1930. 



Nancy Hall. 

YeUow 
! Strasburg. 

Southern 

Queen. 

Pierson. 

Director. 

White 

Maltese. 

1 

1 

t. cwt. qr. 

t. cwt. qr. 

t. cwt, qr. 

t. cwt. qr.! 

t. cwt.qr. 

t.cwtqr* 

W. Forbes, Terrigal 

18 5 3 

11 17 3 

14 0 1 i 

20 11 2 



Boy Wallent, Wamberal.. 

9 9 2 

16 1 2 

10 12 a 


17 2 3 


A. E. Hoy, Macquarie Fields 


23 7 3 

21 15 2 




W. T. Sunderland, Dubbo 

6 la 2 

7 2 3 




6 8.2 

G* Townsend, Penrith ... 

12 17 0 

13 14. 1 

15 5 2 

7, 8. 2 

2, 
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It was very pleasing' to see the heavy yields jmuInetMl aJ Maequju’i*- 
Fields, in the Livei’pool district. The* soil is nie<lluni I'anii niid exeelleni 
ciiltnrol nietliodB eoinhined with eoi’roel irrigation \ver(‘ r(‘q*onsih!e 

for the siieoess of the erop. 

The inedhini-elass soils (if Penrith and JMaeciiuirie MthK lia\e prov<»l 
this season to be einiiKnitly suit(‘d for swe(*t ])otato growing. 'I h(‘ rt‘sidi< 
of these trials should encourage growers in these districts to gmw larger 
areas of this crop. It is, however, essential to us<‘ a fortiliser iiiixtiin* of 
equal parts of bonednst and superphosphate ftu* iicsf n^sidts. 

Irrigating the Crop* 

It might be mentioned that the correct irrigation practi<*e with this (ji'op 
is not well understood by growers. If th(‘ land has becai well prepared and 
fallowed, only a little water is required at transphinting tinu* io ensure 
a perfect strike. For the first two months good (juliiv'ation is all that 
required unless the soil becomes very dry. Early irrigation rodiicfjs the 
soil temperature, or promotes an abundance of top growth at the expense 
of tuber development. If at all possible, heavy irrigation should bo with- 
held until the roots begin to swell. At this stage, providing the soil drain- 
age is good, it is a di£0lcxrlt matter to over-irrigatc. Waterings up to the 
equivalent of 4 acre-inches can he given at a time. The highci' the soil 
temperature and the lighter the soil the heavier the watering. 


Wbllingrove Seed Maize Contest at New Knciland 
Experiment Farm, Ctlen 1mm. 

In order to encourage the planting of further areas of Wellingruve tnaiKc 
the Department of Agriculture is again oondueding a seed (umtest 

at INew England Experiment Farm, Qhm fmu^s, under the Hiune tMuditions 
as that carried out last year* This eonipc'tit ion takes tin* fom of a yield 
test, growers sending along 5 lb. samples of s<nhI, which are sown under 
uniform conditions and on a selected area at the Experinumt ffarni. 
Department’s certificate will be awarded to the fa man* whose sample gives 
the highest yield*, 

This test offers a rare opportunity for fanners who hav(i devoted nmeh 
attention to seed selection, and who wish to demonstrate t!io exctdlem*e, 
of their parti^lar strains. Previous teats along these lines have bcicn v(jry 
successful, in improving the yielding qualities of mair.e varieties, m well as 
creating a demand for seed. 

The Department wishes to point out that it will bo necessary to limit, tin* 
number of entries to about Wenty-five, and the right is also reserved of 
refusing any samples not sufficient^ pure or true to type. This is esscmtial 
in order that the puiity of the seed at the farm will not be endangered* 

Sam;^^ should be addressed to the Manager, New England Experiment 
Farm, Glen Innes, and further information concerning the test can be had 

Secretary, Department of Agriculture, Box 
, Sydney, or from the Farm Manager. ' " . . ' 
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Southern and Western Districts Potato 
Crop Competitions^ 1929-30* 

Eesults op Local Competitions and E.A.S. Championship. 


A. J, FINN, H.D.A., Special Agricultural Instructor. 

As in previous years, competitions were carried out in the southern district 
at Crookwell (53 entries), Batlow (27 entries), and Taralga (16 entries). 
The entries at each centre exceeded those of the ijrevions year, tlie total 
numbering' ninety-six. This year also saw the inauguration of competi- 
tions in the western district, where the entries totalled 34 — Millthorpc 
15 entries, Orange 10, and Oheron 9. 

In botli the soiiiheni and western districts the Royal Agricultural 
Society organised a eliampionship competition, and in each case a silver 
cup trophy was donated. It was necessary that the winner of a local 
competition cultivate at least 5 acres of potatoes on his farm to be eligible 
to compete for the district championship. Each of the winners in the six 
local competitions cultivated the stipulated area and was therefore eligible 
to compete. The results were as follows: — 

SouTiTERX District Championship. 

Points. 

1. K. M. Herring, Batlow — ^Redsnooth (8 toils 4 cwt. per acre) 93 “J 

2. W. J. MvPaul, Taralga — Factor (6 tons 13 cwt. per acre) 90 J 

3. 0. F’rost, Bannister — Factor (5 tons 19 cwt. per acre) So] 


The following table gives an analysis of the points awarded in the 
Southern District Championship: — 


Oompotitur. 

Yield. 

l<'ree<R»m from 
Dineusp. 

Quality, 

I'urity, 

Allowance 

for 

previous 

<Yopplng. 

'Potal 

Points. 

Tops. 

Tuber'*. 

Appear- 

ance. 

i'uttins! 

E, M, Herring 

41 

3i 

4 

141 

13| 

14:1- 

1 

93t 

W. J. McPaul 

331 


8 

m 

12i 

15 

2 

90J 

0. Frost 

m 

H 

7f 

m 

12i 

15 

... 

85J 


Western District Championship* 

Points. 

h T* F. Fuller, Spring Terrace — Late Manhattan (6 tons 15 cwt, per acre) QSJ 
2* G, L. Brien, Oberon — ^Factor (6 tons 16 cwt. per acre) , ... ... 86 

3. A. Kingham, Millthorpe— Factor (4 tons 12 ewt. per acre) ... ... ;78f 
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An analysis of the points awarded in the Western District Champion- 
ship are given in the following table: — 


(.‘oinpet it or. 

yield. 

Kreedoni from 
Diaeaae. 

Quality. 

Purity. 

Toi»s. 

Tubers. 

Appear- 

ance. 

Cutting. 



T. E. Fuller 


6J 

Mi.? 

U 

U-i 

15 

G. L. Brien 

34: 


4 

13i 

13 

15 

A. Kingham 

23 

8} 

5$ 

13i 

12:? 

15 


Allowance 

prcvlouH 

dropping. 


Total 

Folnt 


031 

80 

78? 


The cultural details of each plot are given in the reports o ytlie looal 
competitions. if 

The scale o£ points adopted last season were adhered to witW>ut altera- 
tion. Points awarded for yield were at the rate of 5 points pfejf ton yield. 
Allowance for previous cropping was at the rate of 1 point for each potato 
crop grown on the land during the previous ten years. The yields quoted 
are for marketable potatoes, after excluding grubby, wilted, stag-end ami 
*^pig” tubers. .j 

The first inspection of the plots was made as near as possibl(“ mo coincide 
with full flowering period, and all plots were seen between S fit January 
and 4th February. During this inspection deductions were made on 
account of impurities and also for diseased and degenerate plants, as indi- 
cated by the growth of the haulms. The digging of the plots was carried 
out during the period Tth May to 6th June. The deductions on account 
of impurities and disease were on a definite percentage basis. In each 
plot four counts, each of one hundred plants, were made in order to arrive 
at the percentage. In regard to virus disease it has been the practic*? 
to count only plants which show outstanding manifrstationH of the diwnise, 
more particularly in regard to leaf roll The disease may be apparent in 
all degrees, ranging from very slight symptomH up to very definite deteriora- 
tion in the robustness of plants such as when dwarfing is apparent in cou- 

iunction with rolling of the leaves and the whole planWiS^^ 
yellowish hue in comparison to the normal colour of a healthy plant. The 
competitions have aforded farmers an opportunity of noting the difference 
, in healthy and diseased types, and have impressed upon them the absolute 
necessity of eliipinating as far as possible the degenerate types from thoir 
'crops.' , 

! In the search tdr’ better-yielding strains some farmers have had the 
ioppditunity of comj^ringf their own seed with that of another grower’s 
Miralm Where seed has been obtained from men who are continually 
the cOmpetitioi|sjthev|uWducti^^ has -Usually been of ,benefit, 
obtained from '4n' uhte^i’ source the reiult/has’ often proved 
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that the introduction was a retrograde step, I have in mind the testing- 
on several farms of a certain local strain which was considered a possibly 
good type. In each case the introduced strain proved to be a very poor 
type and the deterioration manifest in the top growth was also apparent 
when the crop was dug, the yields being only half those obtained from 
their own strains. However, there is ample evidence that the purchase of 
^^seed” from successful competitors has been of great value in improving 
both the yields and quality of crops in certain districts. 

It is also pleasing to note the greater care now being exercised in 
eliminating ^^ofP type^’ and poor-yielding roots at digging time, and 
also the greater improvement made where farmers are pegging plants whose 
foliage indicates a total freedom from virus disease, with the object of 
planting the progeny separately to provide stud seed from which the 
farm^s seed supply will ultimately be produced, 

During the past season the very dry period encountered in some districts 
encouraged the development of wilt. This disease requires close attention, 
and all plants showing this trouble should be pulled out and any tubers 
present destroyed. The progeny of many of these plants will be found to 
be soft and spongy, but in some cases apparently normal tubers are pro- 
duced, and herein lies the danger of carrying over the disease to future 
crops. The farmer who undertakes the digging of portion of his crop is in 
a position to eliminate much of this trouble, as the appearance of the dead 
haulms indicates many of these wilted plants, these having a blackish stalk 
as compared with the brownish colour typical of a healthy plant. 

Scab was mostly absent, but several crops were badly affected. Atteu- 
tion to dipping of seed will be necessary on the part of some competitors 
if this trouble is to be righted. Several competitors undertook dipping 
and are well satisfied with the results. It is particularly desirable that 
scabby seed be dipped if new land is to be kept free from infection. 

^ Notwithstanding the dryness of the season, the close planting of the 
rows appeared to be an advantage. Even in such dry times it does not 
appear that spacing rows more than 2 feet 3 inches apart is an advantage. 
The planting of rows 3 feet apart appears to be a distinct waste of 
ground 

On old lands where the organic content of the soil was largely depleted 
the dry season caused the soil to set and influenced the formation of 
uneven shaped tubers. Whilst competitors are devoting more attention 
to the selection of seed, it is also necessary that the question of main- 
taining soil fertility be given greater consideration. Some potato^growers 
are still in a position to break up new land, but in the older settled districts 
the amount of new land available on the farms is very small. The sowing 
down of areas with other crops which will add to the organic content 
'requires greater consideration. On farms where etock-raising is part of the 
farm operations, the simplest procedure is the sowing down of such crops 
as clover, but where crop farming only is in vogue, attention will need to, be 
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given to sueli Jis petiK, which nut only h(‘]p iu bring nlujut iinpn'uv.- 

ment, but at the saim^ time alhnv of smue ri'lnrii from llie **rn|». vViirv in 
the form of green peas or seed. 

The variety Factor still retains its i)oi>nhiri1,\ am! grower- iiato inol 
no difficulty in disposing of supplies of H(‘<*d. 'Plu' ooinpoi il ion^ 
been of value in fostering moro. direct trade, betwcuai lju> ])rnd!u*er oi mm* I 
on the tablelands and the ]K>tato-grower on the cuunI, wh<* lia^ iu mmmuv, 
fresh siii)plies of seed each spring. ITui coasiai groweis :in‘ al-o ^uvparrd 
to pay a premium for high-class seed, and those growers who inaiinaju sheir 
high standard are in some eases ‘‘Ix^oked up'^ long before iIh' <'rnp i- -radv 
for digging. This season the clunnpimiship in llu' sontlitu'u di:-trba 
to the variety Kedsnooth, while in the wesU*rn district the varoM^ l.alo 
Manhattan gained the honour. Both these varieties an* pundy variot^i.- Lmi, 
main-crop conditums. Ihe appearance of both these* saniplts vs a- g«M*d and 
the cutting quality also high, more particularly in tla* cum* <*f tic- l.aic 
Manhattan. This latter variety prothiced a crop with a vtaw higji por- 
centage of table-sized talkers. 

The competitors wwe kt?enly interested in the field inspection- atid 
afforded much assistance in the digging of the plots. I am also indi^iaod 
to the local secretaries and others who hel]H‘d in the organising vvori; and 
arranged for transport from farm to farm. 

Crookwell Distriet Competition. 

This competition %vas carried out under the auspices of tln> (T'o<»kwi b A., 
P, and II. Society, ujid entries were re<*eived from the followinu eciiirr,-: • 
Bannister, Gullen, Oottawalla, McAlister, Eo.sl.vn, Jvinlln, and iji thr* 
vicinity of GrookweD township. For tlui <iov<dt‘d honotir of winning tla: 
silver cup presented by the society, thirty-t1in‘(‘ plots were |ire-entiMl f‘)r 
final judging. 

The season was one t)f the driest on inwrd, as praet.ieally no iiMd'ui min 
fell on the 'Cultivated aroan during tho ttriticai poriodn of gniwth, in danu * 
ary» February and Marclu Alihough the yields were? <foiisid<.rahly helov 
those of previous years, they must ‘be cmisidered very sutisfael.ory in view 
of the season. 

It will be, noted that the yields range from if) cAvt. per nm’c up h» n t'ms 
19 Gwt., the thirty-three plots averaging ;5 tons 5 (wvt, 

Mr. 0. Frost, of Bannister, who is tlie winuor of this year’s <'(nnpetitioa, 
tied for first 'place in the competition the year Ixffore last. 

For the plot an area of new land — red basalt <nmntry — wms selcetiMl and 
ploughed in mid- September. Before planting on I&5th Hovomber the Jund 
received two ‘ harrowings, the planting being on the cross of tho first 
ploughing. Medium-si^ed seed was planted whole. The seed hn«l bxm 
pift^ during winter and in the spring was partly greened. The area was 
fertilised with a special potato maxturo at the rate of; 5 ewt per aero. Tho 
-cultivation after planting consisted of two Imrrowings^ 
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Crookwell District Competition, 


Corair!<f’titor. 

Variety, 


YHfl. 

Freedom 
from Diheasc. 

Quality, 


£ 

d* c * 



Weight. 

Pointi?. 

Tubers, 

Tops. 

Appear- 

ance. 

Cut- 

ting. 

*2 

■?3 

s 

Allowai 
for prei 
Croppii 

Total. 

0. Brost 

Factor 


t. cwt. 
5 19 

29J 

6f 

'7-1 

134 

12|- 

15 


854 

K. McDonald 

,j ... 


5 7 

26-J 


n 

134 

12K 

14 

3 

84| 

8. Lund 

JS ... 


5 4 

26 


n 

13i 

12| 

15 


814 

L, Dayton 

J, ... 


4 14 

23i 

6f 

n 

13i 

m 

15 


78-f 

A, Gorman 

5. 


4 11 

22f 

6i 

75 

134 

124^ 

15 


77f 

M. McDonaJcl 

Carman 


4 4 

21 


7i 

13i: 

13 

12 

3 

764 

Frost Bros. 

Factor 


4 0 

20 

64 

8 

134 

124 

15 


754 

V, A. Coggins 



3 18 

194 


8 

13-4 

124 

15 

... 

74J- 

Plumb and U’ray 

Up-to-Date 


4 2 

204 


8 

13-i 

12i^ 

144 



H. E. Pn'cc 

Factor 


4 3 

203 

6 

6§ 

13i 

124 

15 

... 

744 

Frost Bros. 

^9 44* 


3 16 

19 

64 

8 

134 

12i 

15 


744 

L. Dayton 

Late Factor 


3 18 

194 

6 

7 

134 

i24 

15 

i 

744 

E. Nugent 

Carman 


3 13 

18i 

6| 

n. 

13 

13 

15 


734 

P. Leonard 

IJp-to-Date 
• , ... 

Factor 


3 2 

154 

6^- 

7|- 

13i 

124 

15 

3 

73i 

J, Flood 


3 9 

i7i 


6 

13-4 

124 

15 

3 

73i 


3 14 

184 

6i 

H 

134 

124 

15 


73 

T, A, Howard ... 

,, 


2 12 

13 

64 

8 

13 

124 

144 

5 

72 h 
72 

0. Frost 



! 3 9 


H 

8 

12f 

124 

15" 


Bert Whittington 

St •• • 


1 3 15 

18} 

H 

H 

13 

124 

144 ! 

2 

71* 

D. Harries 

Late Factor 


i 3 10 

17i 

54 

n 

134 

124 

15 

... 

714 

E. Nugent 

Factor 


3 6 

164 

6| 

7| 

13 

124 

15 


71 

Cliff race 

Carman 


2 17 

14i 

64 

8 

134 

13 

15 


70 

A. Gorman 

ft ... 


2 14 

13i 

H 

8 

134 

13 

15 

... 

694 

A. Brice and Son .. 

Up-to-Date 


2 7 

Hi 

6|- 

8 

134 

124 

15 


674 

w ... 

»> 


‘ 2 5 

Hi 

6i 

n 

13i 

124 

15 

... 

664 

D. Harries 

Factor 


2 14 

13i 

4 

u 

13 

1 124 

15 

1 

664 

H. E. Price 

ti ... 


2 a 

lOf 

6i 1 

7 

13-4 

124 

; 15 ! 

1 

65| 

".Austin Price 

Up-to-Date 


1 15 

8f 

H 

H 

13 

124 

144 

3 

64|- 

Lowe Bros. 

President 


1 18 

H 

6i 

74 

13-4 

124 

13] 

2 

644 

E. M, Lenny 

Up-to-Date 


1 15 

8i 

5| 

8 

12| 

124 

13 

1 ^ 

63| 

L<jwe Bros. 

Factor 


1 11 

H 

6i 

7|. 

12| 

m 

144 


634 

»•, ... 

,, - 


1 7 

6| 

6i 

74 

12 

124 

15 

! 

60 

1. 

President 


0 19 

4i 

H 

8" 

12 

m 

124 

1 

56 


My, Moreton McDonald's plot "was situated on his '' Redground property. 
Tile soil is of good quality, being a red chocolate, free loam. Before 
being broken up it grew a heavy crop of bracken fern, and there was much 
rock. After growing two crops of potatoes it was spelled for a season and 
again planted to potatoes for two seasons, so that the competition plot has 
had three previous crops of potatoes. As in the wi micros crop, there was 
little waste and the tubers were of excellent appearance. Por the present 
crop the 'first ploughing was in mid-September and planting took place about 
10th November. One harrowing was given between first ploughing and 
planting. Seed was of fair size and mostly cut. A light application of 
special potato fertiliser (1 ewt. per acre) was given at planting, and the 
after-cultivation consisted of two harrowings. 

Mr. Svend lunn, McAlister, secured third place with a crop of factors 
also. New land was selected and first ploughed in mid- June. The land was 
harrowed in October and springtooth cultivated later in the same montb^ 
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Superpliosphate (2 cwt,) was clrillecl in with n combine in the Fame month, 
and planting was carried out on 8th November, using whole seed of medium 
size. The seed had been stored in bags in a sliod during winter and w,is 
the progeny of roots selected tlio previous year. After planting, mu' hnrrrw- 
ing was given and the crop was scuffled the first wet'k in »lanuin;v. 


Batlow District Competition. 


This competition was conducted l^y tlie local branch of I lie Agri<mit.ural 
Bureau in conjunction with the Agricultural *St>cic'1y. 

The competition was divided into two sections: (ji) For whiteskin varie- 
ties and (b) for redskins, and for each section prizes w(>re awarded on the 
following basis: — ^Pirst, £1 10s.; second, 18s,; third, 12s. Tliere were four- 
teen finalists in the whiteskin class and seven in tlu: re<Iskiu set^tion. 

The results were as follows : — 


Batlow District Competition (Redskin Bertitui). 


Competitor. 

\’'ari<*ty. 

Yield. 

Pivothmi 
from UifienHe. 

Quality. 

u 


Weight. 

Points. 

TnherH. 

Itoph, 

Appear- 

HIU*0, 

Cut* : 
tln«. 

» s ^ 

5.1! 

Total. 

■E.M. Herring 

Redsnooth ... 

t. cwt. 
8 4 

41 



14.1 

13J 

Mi ! 1 

03i 

mi 

mi 

<i3| 

<i3J 

<13 

,, ••• 

Ta^. Brownell ,. 

7 3 

Ik'iJ 

0} 

{ #*. 

14 

m 

hv i 1 

"J. Bryant 

Early Manistee 

3 3 

17} 

1} 


I3j 

Hi 

Mi ; ... j 

B, H. Quarmby ... 

Tai. Brownell ..i 

3 r> 

1«1 

«} 

' ... 

14 

13j 

irr ! 1 i 

d. Bryant 

» ••*! 

3 i) 

Jfi 

1 6i 

• •• 

14 

13J 

M ; L 1 

111 1 ,,, 

J. Dodds 

Queen of Vaileyl 

2 18 


7 


13J 

W 

l»j 

€, Buchele 

Ta Brownell ..j 

i 2 15 

i:i.f 

1 <1} 

i 

b» i ... 

i 1 


* This entry was uot ellgitik for swcoml t»rlae, m Mr. llcrrin« won a rrliin in t hi» »i«m‘ m*\ hni with ain^t hVr riat 


Batlow District Competition (Whiteskin Bodion), 


Competitor. 


Variety. 


J. A, Baitell 

O. Barberie 
B. M. Kerdng 
J, H. Bryant 
B. H, Qwmby 
€, Buchele 
T.W, Gunther .. 

P. and B. Quarmhy 
Butz Bros. 

J. Quarmby 
B, Skerry 
Bute Bros. 

JT. Bry^^nt 
J. Bodds ... 


Tactor 


Tlp-toiat© 

Faotor 


virld. 

from Jh 

Wt'lghfc. 

, 

IhilutH, 

Tuluw. 

1 t. ewt. 



(1 7 

31 i 

H 

r> 14 

281 

7 

ti « 

31J 

6 

5 u 

27J 

H 

1 H) 

24| 

Oj 1 

4 16 

235 

H 1 

1 4 16 

24 

4 

1 4 8 

22 

6 * 

3 14 

l$i 

H 

’ 4 12 

23 

a| 1 

, 5 11 

271 

«1 f 

' 3 a 

)7| 

61 1 

1 2 18 

Ui 

4 1 

2 7 

1 

j 

8},j 


Qunllty. 


Ilfi 

m i 
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The average yield of all plots in both sections was 4 tons 11 cwt., which 
was most satisfactory in view of the poor summer rainfalL At West 
Batlow the rainfall during the critical months was 14Q points in January 
in two* falls, CO points in February in six falls, and 20* points in March in 
t.hi*ee falls. In (he vicinity of Batlow itself the rainfall was not quite as 
high' during January, but was gi*eater during February and considerably 
more during March. There is a big variation in the registrations owing to 
the patchy nature of the falls and the limited distribution of some of the 
storms. Mr. Herring was more fortunate than other competitors in regard 
TO rainfall, this fact being reflected in the yields he obtained. 

Mr. E. M* Ho3*ring secured first place in the redskin section with the 
variety Eedsnooth, and this was the plot which also won the Southern 
District Championship. This plot had previously been cropped to potatoes 
and the land was ploughed in early September, and during November the 
•area was disced and harrowed. Planting took place on 6tli December, and 
was done with the aid of a machine planter. Superphosphate was used at 
the rate of 2^ cwt. per acre. The seed had been stored during the winter in 
bags, and in spring, when the worst of frosts had gone, was spread out under 
trees and allowed to green. Close planting was adopted, the lows being at 
the rate of thirty-one to the chain. After planting the crop was harrowed 
oh 23rd November, and scarified on 7th and 28th January. 

The Bedsnooth variety -was developed on Mr. Herring^s property some 
years hack. It is a particularly attractive-looking variety with a bright 
red-wine coloured skin. During past years the variety has not been an 
outstanding success, but evidently the conditions this year proved suitable. 
The cutting quality was satisfactory and the tubers were of good shape. 

M.r. J. A, Bar tell, who was the winner in the whiteskin section, first 
ploughed his plot in early September, and harrowed at intervals before 
planting on 6th December. The seed had been stored loose in a shed; no 
fertiliser was applied at planting. The crop only received one cultivation. 

Notwithstanding the dry season the loss from grub infestation was not 
very heavy and many fields were almost free. The appearance and cutting 
quality were for the most part good, but Mr. Herring's Factors w^ere poor, 
being rather of a yellow colour and somewhat watery in core compared with 
.others. . 

Most samples were fairly free from scab, but a few showed evidence of 
loo great an infection, including the sample from the winning plot of 
Eedsnooth, It will he noted that the deductions on account of disease In 
top growth are greater this season. Many points could have been saved had 
the competitors removed ihe outstanding virus infested plants before 
judging. The Tasmanian Brownell variety had been particularly 
tegard'to the amount of leaf-roE present, and^he genbrallyib^''yie4<i.M^^;_ 
variety is probably a reflection of this trouble, ’ , . r 
n 
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Taralga District Competiaon. 

Tliis was tho fotu'tk annual compcMlion cari-iud oui '■> tlit; '.ranil)?!), A. 
P. and H. 'iSociely. Fourteen plots venuunwl in for tlio Hnol insiH'ction. 
with the followins: results:— 


Tabaioa Distriet romiftHioii. 


Competitor. 


Vaript j . 


Yield. 


I freetUmi 
frotnDifif'uae. ^ 






i 

ridnfs.'rnlKTs. 

1 

ApiM'itr*, 

! 

Cnt- 

liiiiT. 

"t5 


1 

if- 

. Factor (1) 

t. cwt, 

0 n 

3:jj 


8 

' 

m ; 

122 

ir> 

15 

2 

tHli 

„ (2) ... 

6 4 

31 

6 

n 

12 i 

2 

872* 

B 13 

28.1 

6 

8 

132 

laj 

Hi 

... 

m 

.! !, 0) ... 

4 16 

24 

n 

s 

m 

121 

ja 

1 

H0| 

79J 

4 10 

24J 

6 

8 

m 

12j 

15 

... 

„ W ... 

4 0 

2U 

6| 

8 

m 

I2j- 


1 

77} 

4 9 

22| 

6J 

8 

13i 


1 15 

... 

774 

J Up4o-B.vt<- ... 

4 14 

23Jr 

02 

6 

13J 

12J 

1 15 

i" 

772 

. Carman 

4 0 1 

20 

6 

n 

13 

13 

1 

764 

. Factor 

3 9 

17i 


8 

13i 

; 

\ 15 

1 i 

74 

. Satisfaction ... 

2 8 

12 

7 

8 

14 

14 


i 

70} 

. Carman 

3 4 

16 

6 

7f 

12i 

13 

hi 

2 

704 

Factor 

3 4 

16 

6 

H 

I3i , 

mi 

15 


08} 

,i Up-to-Bato ... 

1 

2 6 

UJ 

6i 

h 

m\ 

12| 

1 15 

67 

Dt eligible ifor second prize owing to Ms* McPaul having secured a prize with i«n»tln.'r oaky 


W, J, Mopaii] 

B. RBaU 
B, Wright 
B. jr. BaU 
B. Wright 
J J Molonev 
J. F.MaoClelI..i 
B. B. BaU 
J. Howard 

W. J, McPaial 
L. North ... 

A. Johns ... 


Qi the same variety. 

Tlie average yield of the fourteen plots was 4 tons U tnvt., wlrieli in highly 
satisfactory considering tho very dry fijumnner experiruiccdl# During tlie 
critical period of the crops^ growth practically no falls of my yhIuo were 
recorded as the following registrations will indicate :--Jannary, (A) points 
in seven falls; Febraar>% 70 points in fivo falls; March, 70 pcintn in eight 
falls. 

Previous competitions have done nmch to set up a dcnmuKl for SiXid frtnn 
the leading local growers. Bequests this year were greater than ever and 
most competitors booked up all their supplies at a considcirablo prcuniuui 
over strains of unknown value. The great pity is that Itirgei aroan of 
potiitoes are nht under cultivation, as there is ample good land uncroppeci 
in the distriet and an increasing market for district strains of seed. Th<i 
demand for seed was also influenced to some extent by tho ol Htrum 

trials (which included Taralga-grown seed) carried out in couBtal dis^ 
tricts. These trials enabled faimcrs there to gaxigo the wort!) the 
certified strains as compared with those of no particular po<Iigrc*e* 

The winper was Mt W* J. MePaul, who had previously mm tho lm»id 
competitien two years ago and at the same time won the Boyul Agriculiur il 
Southern District Championship. Another entry by'Mi* McPaul 
se<teed second highest awar4 but the rules of the beal compfetiriou « 
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‘ Fibred with strength, shod with 
toughness, built through and 
through for rugged endurance 
and maximum mileage, Perdriau 
Tyres must give lowest running 
cost as well as greatest comfort. 
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America, 
France ami 
Germany— 

paying millions sterling for Austin patent rigktb 

When all orthodox Uflht oar designs were available wlth*« 
out Royalty. 

Because the patented Austin Seven Chassis which ha« 
proved so successful during the last eight years cannot 
be found In any other right car. 


V 




The Universal 
Small Oar. 


Iti#' 


N.^W, Ofstributors: 

lARKE, HOSKINS & CO., LTD 

t77*-lS5 Williaip Stareet, Sydni^y 

i^U^odi (10 Lines*) 
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competitor' winning* more' than'* olie iprize with the same variety. The 
winning* plot was grown on red hasall country typical of Riehlands.’’ The 
cropping for the previous two years had hecii oats, which was cut for hay 
and the stubble* grazed by sheep. ' • , ' ; , 

First ploughing was given in early September,' the 'potaio crop being 
planted ' oh 4ih November. Cliltural operations between first ploughing and 
planting consisted of three harrowings. Medium-sized seed was used, por- 
tion of which had to be eut. Both seed and fertiliser (3 cwi*. per acre of 
superphosphate) were dropped in the furro^v after the ifiongli. Cultivation 
after, pi anting consisted of, three harrowings and one intercnltivation. 



A Taralga Plot. 


Mr. R E. Ball, who was awarded second pinze, is a successful local 
groy^^er. He selected new land which was broken up in August, later ploughed, 
and harrowed five times before planting on 11th November. Both out and 
whole seed were used, and 3 cwt. per acre of superphosphate was applied. 
After planting, three harrowing’S were given, two ititeroultiva tiohs, and in 
addition the crop was hilled. 

Mr. B. Wright, who secured third prize, is a consistent prize-winner and 
has previously won the local competition ,on two occasions* Ho selected an 
area of land which had previously grown one crop of potatoes. The first 
ploughing was given on 1st October, and -between then and time of planting 
on 15th November the land was springtooth cultivated once and harrowed 
once* Both ciifc and whole seed were used* At planting 150 lb. of super- 
phosphate was applied, using'the drilT behind the plough. After planting, 
one harrowing’ and one intercnltivation were given; and the crop, also 
lightly hilled* ' ' 
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AgTvGuUmal GazeM^e of . 

Tlie cutting quality and appearance throughout were satislat:tor,> in view 
of the unfavourable season. Some samples showed more sc.ah than is 
desirable, and dipping of the seed in these eases seems iieee.ssary. One 
local grower who dipped seed for an area outside the ccmipelHinn was welt 
satisfied with results and his snecesa is expected to encourage tither growei'i. 
In this case corrosive sublimate was used for tiaaiting I la; seofi tubers. 


Orange District Competition. 


This was the first competition inaugurated by the loenl Ag-rieullurul 
Society, and it is unfortunate that such an unfavourable season was 
experienced. Liberal prizes of £5 5s. for first ami £2 2s. for second were 
offered in each of the two dasses, whiteskins and coloured skins. In 
addition to the monetary prizes, a silvftr cup also has been donated for tJm 
highest award, irrespective of the class. To win the cup outright it is 
necessary for a competitor to win twice in succession or three times in nil. 


Ootnpetittir. 


Jfi. Fuller 

Quinlan 

Bowen 

Oummins 

Htaey 

Hlney 


Bfsults of tlie Blstriot Competition. 


1 

Freedom 



Yield. 

from 

Oualliy. 


disease. 



Variety. ^ . 

’ s ^ 

i 


T7 

s 

, f 1 

1 ^ , fi i 

1 

fti i 
I ^ i 

g 


S'g: ' 




I 


Late Manhattan.. 

tons cwt.| 
6 16 1 

i *^31 


4? 

11 

i 

1 14^ 

lin; 

Early Manhattan 

3 7 ’ 

! m 

Oi 


m 

14i i 

16 ! 

Factor 

Langworthy ... 

4 0 

1 20 

of 

m 

12| 

16 

4 a 

1 20i 

o| 

4 

13 

12i : 

184 

Factor 

;i 4 1 

1 16 


2 

m 

121 . 

16 

Factor ... 

2 » 1 


61 

2 

m 

m \ 

16 


r. mi 





lut (polouroU) ami 
tnip. 

and (colnurpd). 
(whltn). 

\Ti«‘d for lint I 
/ (wlilO*). 


Mr. T. E. Enlier, wlios(* farm is Ick^uIchI at Spring HCHiurod first 

prize in the colonred-skiu noctiou with the variety Late Manhattan, and as 
this was the highest award in both soetiom he* uIho seeuwi a for 

the silver cup. Mr. Fuller was also sueeoasful in. winning the T{<iyal Agri - 
cultural Society’s Western District C!mmpiomliii>. lU* »eleoi(H,l a plot of <ild 
land of basalt loam wMdi had been cropped alternatiily with ptiiaioojH for 
many seasons back. The alternating crop was for the most pari wheat, 
which was harvested fox grain. 

The fia^st ploughing in the preparation of this year’s plot was given in tin* 
last week of August add the plot was harrowed immediately after ploughing 
to conserve moistttre. The same procedure was adopted after the second 
ploughing in mid'-October. Whole st'cd, ranging in size from 2 to 2J oz., 
was dropped in after the plough, (ho spacing of the rpws being approximately 
twenty-seven to the chain, The seed had been pitted during tlie winter, 
picked over and bagged to harden, and the bags occasionally turned to check 
growth. Planting took place on 20th., November, a^tar which the ground 
was immediately harrowed. A further harrowing , watS given the crop on 
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1st January, after a fall of rain. Mr, Puller was better ser?ed in the matter 
of rainfall than other groAvers, the registrations on his farm during February 
was inches on the 6th, 100 points on the 14th and 120 points (partly hail) 
on the 15th of that month. Fifty points of rain was recorded on 26th 
March. The tubers were of good size and practically all of table grade* 
the amount of pig ” potatoes being negligible. 

Mr* D. Quinlan, who secured second highest award in the coloured-shin 
section, grew a crop of Early Manhattan. This crop gare great promise 
during the early stages of growth, but the extremely dry season spoilt the 
prospects. The only useful rain which fell on this competitor’s farm was 
2 inches in December and IJ inches in February. The land was first 
ploughed on 7th August and again on 7th November, two harrowings being 
given before planting on 5th December. Two-ounce tubers were used for 
seed and 180 lb. of superphosphate was applied in the furrow at planting. 
Cultivation after planting consisted of two harrowings and one intercul- 
tivation. The previous crop was turnips, which followed a crop of wheat 
cut for hay. The land had grown two crops of potatoes during the previous 
ten years. 

In the whiteskin section the winner was Mr. K. Bowen with a crop of 
Factor. Mr. Bowen selected new land of red basalt loam, which was first 
ploughed on 10th July. Two harrowings were given before and two after 
the seepnd ploughing. Planting took place on 2nd Decemlxir, portion of the 
plot being planted with cut seed, but whole seed of 2 oz. size was sown 
on the major portion of the area. Some of the seed was selected, the balance 
being ordinary run from the *^pit.” Superphosphate at the rate of 100 lb. 
and sulphate of ammonia 90 lb. per acre were applied to the plot. One 
harrowing was given after planting, but further cultivation was prevented 
owing to the rapid robust top growth. The rainfall recorded by Mr. Bowen 
was 60 points during December, 10 points in Jamiary, 30 points for 
February, and 114 points during March. Frost prevented the crop from 
taking full advantage of tlie later rain. A good clean sample of tuber was 
produced, but the killing of the top growth prevented the formation of large 
tubora 

Mr. T. Cummins, who tied with Mr. M. Hiney for second place in the 
whiteskin section, also selected a plot of new land, which was first ploughed 
in the third week of July. The plot was twice disc-ploughed in October 
and harrowed four times before planting during the second week in 
November. Whole seed was used and the crop harrowed twice. This crop 
showed evidence of some admixture of variety and a fair proportion of 
second growth was in evidence. Some damage to the crop was caused by 
sheep. A number of tubers were greened through being too near the sur- 
face, and thus lost points for appearance and cutting quality. 

Mr. M. Hiney^s plot of Factor, with which he tied for second place, was 
on old land which had grown four crops of potatoes during the previous 
ten years. First ploughing was given on 2nd Axiguat. Further cultivation 
consisted of a harrowing on 20th September, ploughing 35th October, siind 
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harrowinff 21st October’. Cut seed was used for pliiiitiiig on i^tli .Xovomliov. 
The seed had been selected from bulk and stored in n slu'd. .Siicoial intnlo 
fertiliser was apjdied bj- means of tli(' drill before jiliiid ing. and alM« by ba lul 
in the furrow at planting time., 'rim afiOr-enHivation consisted of a imr- 
rowing and one intcrefaltivation. Ormaiiloiuble loss in yield wie- oeeiHioiied 
through '' bandicoot hig ’’ of roots l*y passing travellers. 


Millthorpe District Competition. 


t 

This was the first competition liehl l),v the locol Afu’HciiiUtirjil 
Of the original fifteea centres onl.y, six were salmiilted for ihinl Jmiuing. 
Prizes awarded by the Society were £5 for first,, t;” Um' se<H>iH{, a»el ior 
thii'd. The results were as f<illows:-~ 

Mjlt.tuorpk District Ctunipetition. 


Competitor. 

Variety. 

VW(J. 

I<’rcef 

}>( 

Dww 



torn 

nil 1 

ISO, 1 

Quality. 

i ti 


•tti 

i 

hjS' 
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.1 *' 
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‘£ 
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Weiaht. 
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5 i 


^ ; 
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A. Eingham 

r • ' 

i Factor 

tons owt. 
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2 S 


r*? 

! 

i»i i 

1*4 

1 

l.'» ^ 
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A. Kingham 

Beiisuooth ^ ... 

3 17 

loi 

21 i 


7k 

14 i 

141 

ia 

2 

v«i 

A, Elngham 

Karly Manliati-an 

4 « 


19 

'l,t ! 

14 

tai 

2 

ysl 

P. A, Kingham ... 

Karly Manhattan 4 0 

20 


3 ? 

14 1 

144 

n 

... 

I 

Oates Bros. 

Factor 

j irt 

ft 

11 

2 ^ 

1 UQ 1 

1 m • 


ir> 

2 

till. 

Oates Bros. 

Factor ... 

2 It 

12 ? 


l ‘4 

ir» 


( 5 lH 


The rainfall registration on Mr, A,. KiugiuurfB farm— this emufietitor 
secured all prizes — ^was as follows:— December, 283 points on m\Gn tlays; 
January, 230 points on four days; .ilehrunry, 108 points on four days: 
March, 90 points on three days, The April rain was of no value as llu^ tops 
hsd been cut by frost. 

The winning entry was grown on laud that laid prcviouHlj grown n crop 
of .wheat which was stripped;' previous to that Uh^ land had hmn grazed 
and fallowed. The last <*rop of polaloes was lu 1923. The land for Ihe 
present crop was first ploughed during the hceoud wc'ok in Septembin' to a 
depth of 0 inches. Xt was then harrowt^l both w«y‘?, and eulfcivated both 
ways during the last week in October. Phniting took place on 23rd 
ITovembet, cut seed being used. 'The floe<h wliicli hud been selected in the 
^nld at digging apd then stored in a shod, was dippc»d in formalin. Rows 
were almost twenty-two to the chain. Superphosphate at the rate of 2 cwt, 
per acre was drilled in during the first week of ITovcTaber, The cultivation 
after planting consisted of Narrowings on 14th and SOth December* 

The cultivation of the second plot (Bedsnootb) was similar to that of the 
winning plot, ^cept that planting v^m one day earlier^ and' the seed was not 
selected ih the field, . ’/ / " 
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tfile plot of Early ManhaSttan wHeli 'gained third place was planted on 
2l6tli If bvethberl, whole seed being lised. Seed was not selected nor dipped, 
otherwise the cultivation inethods employed were the same as for the win- 
ning plot. . . 

' 1 I ^ ^ U '' ,1 ; . 

The cutting quality of the Early ]d!anhattan was very good, as also was 
that of Eedsnooth. The Factors were poor in comparison and showed the 
watery core which is common to this variety in most districts. The yellow- 
ing of the vascular system was also apparent in many tubers. The tubers 
were very free from scab and of good appearance. 


Oberon District Competition. 


As was the case in the other western district competitions, this was the 
first competition carried out in the Oberon district. The local Agricultural 
Society awarded a prize of £5 to the winner. 

Of the original nine entries only four of the plots remained in for final 
adjudication. Several competitors were anxious to dig their plots whilst 
good weather prevailed, and were also influenced by tbe seasonal demand 
for seed. The yields of the crops which remained in were satisfactory. 
Eesults were as follows: — 


Oberon District Competition. 




i 

1 

Yield. 

Freedom 

from 

Bisease. 

Quality. 


1 

If 


Competitor. 

Locality. 

I Variety. 

j 

Weight. 

1 

i 

55 

1 

Tops. 

^6 

Cutting. 

Purity. 

ii 

1'^ 

1 

U. L. Briea... 
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1 
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4 

13J 

13 
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C. L. Briea 


j Early Eose 

6 1 
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6i 
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13| 

15 

... 


0. H, Spencer 

Oittfekln 

..! Tas. BromieU 

5 4 

26 

6 


U 

13 

16 

4 

m 

J. O^Connell 

Duckmaloi . 

Early Hose ... 

i ; 

i U 

, j 

231^ 

Oi 

... 

13 

13i 

14| 

... 

70| 


The cutting quality of, the tubers was fairly satisfactory, but there were 
imperfections in some tubers in ithat they showed an over-distinct yellowing 
of the vascular system. -The Tasmanian Brownells were perhaps the worst 
in this respect* Factor from the winning plot was better than most white- 
sHn varieties of the southern districts, but the starch distribution was not 
as solid as in the case of the redskins. The colour of the flesh was generally 
satisfactory. 

The rainfall during the critical months in the crops’ growth was: 
January, 160 points in two falls; February, IH points. in three falls; and 
Mareh> 172 points in three falls*, The r&infatt was scanty until Slih 
and 25th of the month, when'172 ppints were registered. 
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Mr. G-. L. Brieii selected new land I'or his winning plot. First ploughing 
was giren in the last week in September and planting took place at the md 
of Noyember, the seed being dropped in a funnel between furrows. No 
fertiliser was used. Close planting of the rows was adopted, the spjicing 
being at the rate of tliirtj-two rows to the chain. Between first ploughing 
and planting the land was disc-harrowed. Cut seed of medium size was 
used, the seed having been pitted under grass without earthing. After- 
cultivation of the crop comprised one harrowing. 

The potatoes from this plot were of good size and shape. There wsis very 
little loss in the picking-up, practically the whole of the produce eoming 
within the scope of “ table ” or “ seed ” tubers. 



Aa Oba»n Plot. 


Mr. 0. L. Brian’s plot of Early Bose, which secured second plai.-o, was 
situated in close proximity to that of the winning plot, and cultural details 
were similar. This sample of Early Rose was good, and most of the tulMsrs 
ward of excellent shape and skin. The cutting quality of this lot was then 
best in the competition, but an odd tuber was marred through an over- 
yellowing of the vascular system, . 

The third position in the competition was secured by Mr. G. H. Spenwr, 
of Qingkin, with a crop of Tasmanian Brownell. Old land which had pre- 
viously grown four crops of potatoes within the-past ten years was selected. 
Previous to this orc^ of potatoes the land had growii two crops of oats. 
Planting took place bn 20th November, when the stubble was turned onto 
the seed, which .was bfie set size vrith the rose end but off. Tho seed" had 
been previously stdtsd spread out in a sherl. A light dressing of 
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superphosphate (84 ib. per acre) was applied, while after-cultivation 
consisted of two scuffling's, the crop being* also hilled. The resultant crop 
was of good appearance, but scab was more in evidence than in other 
competitors^ plots. The cutting quality* was good in regard to solidity an^l 
distribution of starch, but some tubers were very badly yellowed in the 
vascular system and a slight decking was also apparent. 


Tubekcle-itreb Heeds. 

Of the herds which have been tested for tuberculosis by Govei^ent 
Veterinaiy Ofihcers, or approved veterinary surgeons, in accordance with the 
requirements of the scheme of certifying tubercle-free herds, the following 
have been declared ** tubercle-free,” aud, unless otherwise declared, this 
certification remains in force until the date shown in respect of each herd : — 


Owner and Address* 


Humber 

tested. 

1 Expiry dale 

1 of this 

Certiacation. 

9 

7 Aug., 

1980 

11 

17 „ 

1930 

52 

17 „ 

1980 

56 

29 „ 

1930 

86 

so „ 

1980 

79 

4 Sept., 

1930 

94 

fi » 

1980 

S 

19 „ 

1930 

115 

27 „ 

1930 

18 

9 Oct., 

1930 

6 

26 „ 

1930 

54 

1 Nov., 

1930 

62 

8 

1980 

85 

8 „ 

1980 

40 

11 „ 

1980 

7 

22 „ 

1930 

28 

29 

1980 

SO 

1 Dec., 

1980 

24 

7 Jan., 

1931 

88 

7 „ 

1931 

78 

10 „ 

1931 

72 

11 „ 

1931 

19 

16 „ 

1931 

89 

28 „ 

1981 

10 

1 19 Feb., 

1981 

3$ 

21 „ 

1931 

105 

27 

1931 

76 

! 28 „ 

1931 

180 

IMar., 

1981 

10 

8 „ 

1931 

5 

s 

1081 

8 

4 „ 

1981 

4 

4 n 

1931 

7 

6 „ 

1931 

10 

6 „ 

1931 

29 

6 „ 

1931 

69 

6 „ 

1931 

61 

12 

1931 

8 

21 „ 

1031 

202 

3 April, 

1931 

180 

5 „ 

1931 

+5 i 

10 „ 

1981 

t.8 

29 „ 

1931 

45 

30 

1981 

a 

1 May, 

1931 

4 

28 „ 

1931 

48 

28 

mi 

so 

S June, 

1931 

71 

5 „ 

1951 

114 

0 

1981 

40 { 

23 July, 

1931 

122 

9 Aud., 

1931 

22 

18 „ 

1931 


St. Patrick’s College, Ooolbnru 

Sacred Heart Conventi Bowral 

Walter Burke, Belleialre Stud Farm, Appln (Jerseys) ... 

J. F. Chaffy, Glen Innes (Aynhlres) 

MIttagong Farm Homes, Mittagons 

H. W. Burton Bradley, Sherwood Farm, Moorland (Jerseys) 

James McCormick, Tnmnt 

Walarol College, Orange 

Eiverstone Meat Co., Blverstone Meat Works, Elverstone 

J. Ii. W. Barton, Wallerawang 

Blessed Chanel’s Seminary* MIttagong 

H, A. Corderoy, Wyitua Park, Comboyne (Gneroseys) ... 

Glen Innes Experiment Farm (Ayrshlres) 

S. G. Wlnkley, Dorrigo 

J. BaTles, Puen Buen, Scone (Jerseys) 

Department of Education, Brush Farm, Eastwood 
Lnnaoy B^rtment, CaJlaa Park Mental Hoepltal 
Bathurst Experiment Farm (Jerseys) 

liunacy Department, Morlsset Mental Hospital 

Parbery, 0. J., Allawah, Bega ... 

Wagga Experiment Farm (Jerseys) 

Kinross Bros., Minnamurra, Inverell (Guernseys) 

Kew England Girls' Grammar School, Armldale 
Xmnacy Department, Pammatta Menial Eospital 

Miss Brennan, Arrankamp, Bowral 

Department of Education, Vanco Agricultural High School 

G. A. Parrish, Jerseyland, Berry 

XiUnacy Department, Kenmore Mental Hospital 

Hawkesbuiy Agricultural College (Jerseys) 

St. Josei^’s Girls* Orphanage, Kenmore 

St* MlebaePs Ifovltiate, Goulbnrn 

Kyong School, Moss Vale ... ... 

St. Joseph’s Convent, Bcyn(dd>»treet, Goulbum 

St. John’s Boys Orphanage, Goulbum 

Marlon Hill Convent of Mercy, Goulbum 

Cowra Experiment Farm 

Blverlna Welfare Farm, Vanco 

Wilkins, James, Jemeyville, Muswellbrook 

Tudor House School, Moss Vale 

H. F. White, Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen Angus) 

Grafton Experiment Farm (A vrshires) ... 

Department of Education, Hu<'l8trme Agricultural High School 
Navua Ltd.. Grose Wold, via Bichmond (Jerseys) 

Australian Missionary College, Cooranbong 

McQuinan, J. P., Bethungra Hotel, Bethungra ... 

George Bose, Aylmerton 

WiUlsun Thompson, Masonic School, Baulkham Hiils ... 
Deparrment of Education, Gosford Farm Homes 
F. C. Kershaw, Macguarie House, Macquarie Fields ... 

P. ITbrihien. (^oiridgeree, Bega ... 

A. L* logue, Thornhro, Muswellbrook 

A. Shaw, Barrington (Milking 8horthorns» 

E. P. Perry, Hundorah,Parlmlle(Gi«*n»ey») ... 
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Eakly Maize Trials on the Clarence IUver. 

EiiPORTOti on laht soason’s early mhi/o Imlssbn tlie- Mr. .\L 4. E. 
Squire, Aj:,a*ieii]Uira] InstnwfQY for the Ear North. ( ixnnis out t.ljat 
the season was try in the i‘ai*iy was .^o wet later oh as to th>lay 

the maturing** of ihe erops. liainfall n‘s»i si rations for (h<‘ u’l'owlnjA* period 
at the two eeiitres were aiul points, rpsp<ici ively^ 

The trials were sown on tlu- fanns of MVssts. W. IT, Paine, tlreai T\L»r1ow\ 
Grafton, and A. E. Collins, Lawreiiee. Tlu* soil In (andi t*nsti was a Hu via I 
loam and the previous erop iiiaizo. At Great ATarlow t\u\ }d(d was ]h;n^he<i 
in May, twice in July^ » and! then lnlrrow<'^ds; rolled and liavrow(*d; it was 
planted on 7th Au§‘,u,st, 11129,, aloipi; with 2 pwl. siiperphusj>huU* per a<'re. 
The Lawrence plot w^as Jul,v ploup,hed, a nd^ trolled and liniwowcd au<i r<^1ied, 
and was again ploughed, luirrowetl and rolled prior to plant ina t»!i 19th 
September, superphosphate being used at 2 ewt. })(‘r acre. 

The yields were as follows;, — 





Variety.* 

Apfiroxiiaati* l>at(' Ri'i^e' 





MarUiw. 

Liuvnwmv 



1 bus. lb. 

Imw. lb. 

Weilingrove 

Januaiy, 10HO 

61 n 

77 451 

Learning 

5 Febmary „ 

52 2 

m 1 1 

Early Mom 

3 January ,, 

56 5 

61 43 

Duncan’s 

3 ,, ,,, 

42 41 

1 r»7 1 1 

Golden Supoi*b 

18 

44 0 

1 51 43 

GraiJe’s Whit© 

5 February, ,, 

44 7 

46 10 


WellingroTe, whieh Has done well in previous trials, gave the highest 
yield at each centre. Learning* is the standard variety used for early pkni* 
ing on this river; Grace^s White, which matures at the same time, han not 
given good results, and Early Morn and DuncuiPs do not appear to .suit, 
the conditions. Golden Superb grew very well throughout, but was hinnli- 
capped by a ver^i' poor germination. 


How TO BiSTmorasH Phalans mimr raoM P. Indhom Stskd. 

Whilst the difTorence in the Iwdanicnl eharacderisti(»s ol thti sowl <d* ’the.sc' 
two species ia only slight, often rctpiiniig (‘xport ('lamination distinguish 
them, as a general rule seed of Phalaris minor (Annual Canary gr^kHs) is 
broader at the base and is covered with dadk-brownish cohniml Idotidu'M, 
while that of Phalartst ivthosa (Toowoomba Canary grass) is of a liKhtc'r 
brown colour and more pointed at the apex. 

Tf the seeds of these two species arc sul^jocted to a geriniiiation iest, 
however, the radicle (root), and especially th<) root cap, of Phalark mdnor 
will be found to display a red colour, whereas that of Phulam hdhom is 
gr^nieh-white in appearance. An effective germination tost ('an be carried 
ou,t between sheets of blotting-paper, which' should be kept moist with water 
and #ace<i in a warm position. 

Seed of Phahris bMom is expensive, and as Phdaris minor is useless for 
p^tare improvement work care must be exorcised by the farmer or grarfer 
when purchasing ^eed to ensure that he obtains the cprroct speck's. 

Department of Agrimlturo will be pleased to examine satnplt*}^ of 
secd^at any ^purchasers. — J, H. Whittiiit, AgroMtologiwt* 
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STILL CHEAPER . . . 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 


A REDUCTION OF £1 11s. 6d. 

per ton in the price of 

SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 

will take effect as from the Isf July. 


The new price will be £12 12s. per ton 
free on rails, less 2^ for cash, and 
at this price supplies of Sulphate of 
Ammonia can be obtained, as usual, 
from all fertiliser manufacturers or their 
agents, or direct from the Australian 
Gas Light Co.,Haymarket. Sydney; or 
the Broken Hill Proprietary Co., Ltd., 
Newcastle* 

Sulphate of Ammonia literature, and 
advice regarding the use of fertilisers, 
direct from 

NITR06EN FERTILISERS Pty. Ltd. 

360 Collins Street 
Melbourne 




4.(ji louliui al of N t bcpt 1 J 

CUT the COST of PRODUCTION 

BY PRODUCING MORE 

USE 


PRO-CAL-BONE 

1 FOR 

DAIRY STOCK. 


m 








Wm 




^ PRO-CAL-BONE: A Protein plus Calcium Concentrate 
aids Milk ProdluctLon and prolongs the lactation period* 
Prcfvients Bone Chewing, and maintams constitutional vigour in Dairy Stock. 
Wnk for Booklet : — 

METROPOUTAN MEAT INDUSTRY BOARD. 

State Abattoir, Homebush Bay* N*S*W* 
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Maize Improvement by Breeding and 
Selection* 

W. H. DARRAGH, B.Sc.Agr., Assistant Plant Breeder.* 

is one of the leading crops of Queensland and the second crop of 
importance in New South Wales, and these states have naturally devoted 
some attention to its improvement by breeding and selection. 

Maize improvement work was begun by the New South Wales Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Grafton Experiment Earm in 1914, and some years 
later attention was given to it in Queensland. A review cl the work 
accomplished and the present methods in progress has therefore been con- 
sidered fitting for this meeting. 

For a complete understanding of the methods of maize improvement now 
in progress a few preliminai'y observations on fundamentals are essential. 
As is well known, the maize plant is monoecious, that is, it produces male 
and female flowers (in the tassel and silk) on different parts of the plant, 
and by reason of this separation of the flowers, cross pollination to the 
extent of 95 per cent, or more is the natural mode of the crop, 

Tlie type of plant produced by any grain depends on the inherent 
characters of that particular grain, and is influenced, of course, by the 
environment in which the plant is grown. In maize, certain characters such 
as colour of the pericarp (seed coat), colour, texture and composition of the 
endosperm, chlorophyll characters in seedlings (e.g., albinos), dwarfness of 
growth, barrenness, and resistance to disease are definitely known to be 
heritable, and the inheritance of many of these has been shown to be men- 
delian, each being governed by one or more factors. Productiveness or 
yield in maize is probably a quality which is due to the expression of a 
number of characters which in themselves are highly complex, but it may 
bcj assumed that they follow the same fundamental laws of inheritance as 
do tiie simpler characters. 

Cross fertilisation being the natural mode in maize, the expression of 
even simple characters is often very mixed, even in a single variety, as 
indicated by the variation between the plants and ears of the variety; 
nevertheless there are certain limits to these characters which define the 
variety. Any variety of maize is, however, sufficiently variable in composi- 
tion to present characters which lend themselves to selection for their 
obvious or assumed effect on yield. Plumpness and soundness of grain 
when taken in conjunction with comparative size and weight of ear (under 
equal conditions) is the most important character with an obvious effect on 
productiveness, on which selection can be based. At least, some selection 

♦Paper read before the Brisbane meeting of the Australasian Assooiatioa for the 
Advancement of Science, June, 1930* ^ ^ , 
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is necessary tor the maintenance of the yielding (*iii>aeity of a variety, and 
eareM attention to this feature may even elfeet marked improvement in 
the variety. The question of selection for othej- eharaeters vvhhdi are 
supposed to have an inhuence on yield will he nimPionod lulei on \n tki^^ 
paper. 

Hie Influence of Closeness of Breeding on Vigour. 

From repeated experiments it 1ms been shown thai (vmx Ihc h H iVrtili u- 
tion or close fertilisation of make there results a rlt^rith^d hick of vignm 
and a decrease in yield, while on the other hand, when crossiiig is rnsortod 
to, there is an immediate increase in vig<our Imown as hyhritl vigour/' 
This increased vigour is explained by the fact that the charuclet?. favourable- 
to growth are generally dotermincd by dominant factors or gt?nos rather 
than by their opposite or recessive factors or genes. Self-ferlilmtlou or 
fertilisation between closely-related plants generally gives exprosHum to 
some or many of these recessive factors and there is a corresponding <locrofoio 
in vigour and yield. Cross fertilisation or fertilisation beiAvoen widely- 
related plants in a variety is not as likely to bring these recessive factors 
together, but on the other hand allo-ws of the expression of dominant factors 
from both parents, and so may increase the number of favourable growth 
factors with, a resulting increase in vigour and yield. In the ordinary 
variety of maize the vigour and yield is thus maintained or increased. 

The practical, bearing and application of these facts are important, and 
must be understood by anyone who is undertaking the improvement of 
maize. The only practical method of maize imt-wovement which can be 
carried out successfully by the averiige fanner is that of eiuiple 
selection. A variety can gradually be adapted to its environment by this 
means, and improvement made by the elimination, of undesirable typi*.s. 
Progress is somewhat alow, but nevertheless sure. Tlu? tyiie o£ the variety 
may, even be and has been somewhat modified by carorul attention and 
selection by some faimera in New South Wales in this way. 

The EflFect of Ear Characters on Yield. 

Many and varied are the opinions of farmers !(► what coiiwtltutiv u 
good seed ear. Sud characters as round butts, welbfilled tips, stmlgiit 
and regular rows, uniform grain, depth of grain and snudlnws nf'mn- buvi 
beeni over-emphasised V some airieultural shows, to the detriment (»f 
'.^;^ortant t^haracters. , • „ j , - ' ^ 

^^,.;ea^t0-;rw/bre0diw work was commenced in 1014, data have 
'tie^h’-collecled on all seed ears in thO' varieties^ Learning and Pitzmy at 
Cirafton Bxj£)snment Farm. This has giten ^ opportunity,, of determiniiiH 
tlie relation of stich seed characters to yield. It has teen conclusively 
pioved that none of tihsse characters bears a , direct relation to yield. -In. 
other words^ it has been shown that ears yith--we}141M tips' are no more' 
Tsluable as seed eats (that is, the resulting erbp from such seed will 'not,* 
^ JrMM sjpy heavier a omp) than ears with- m% ,sb well \ "" ^ - ' 
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Iffany other characters within the limits of the variety have heen over- 
estimated as is shown by the following table of average yields over periods 
of five to seven years : — 




] Yield per acre. 

Characters of Ear. 






Learning. 

Fitzroy. 



bus. 

bus. 

Thick ears 


58-5 

7L7 

Thin ears 


58-5 

70-8 

Large number of rows . , . 

... 

55-9 

72*2 

Small number of rows . . . 


58-5 

70*3 

Heavy cores 


57*8 

70*3 

Light cores 


59-1 

70*4 

Small grain 


70*1 

58*2 

Large grain 


71-4 

59*3 

High shelling percentage 

... 

■ ... “'■^58*8 " 

68*3 

Low shelling percentage 


58*0 

71*6 

Large cores 


5S-5 

71*6 

Small cores 

... 

55*8 

68*0 

Well-filled ears 


67*9 

. 69-8 

Poorly-filled ears 


68*4 

m 

71-1 


It has been concluded that the slight difierences in yield are not sufScient 
to be of any significance in indicating that these characters of seed ears 
have any direct beari3Qg on yield. It must be remembered that in this we 
have been dealing with hybrid seed, and if any character had any influence 
on or relation to yield, it would necessarily be highly prepotent for its 
continued expression and definitely linked with favourable grdwth factors. 
This is probably too much to expect, and for this reason it seems inadvisable 
to attempt to correlate such factors with yield in an ordinary hybrid popula- 
tion such as exists in a variety of maize. 

Methods of boproyeineiit Available to Fanners. 

As already stated, sound, bright, plump, heavy grain on comparatively 
well-developed ears is the foundation and only essential in tho selection 
of mei maize. There is evidence that very rough, starchy ears are more 
susceptible to stalk- and root-rot diseases of maize (which no single crop 
in Australia is considered free from) than the smoother, harder-grained 
ears. The selection of bright, sound, plump, heavy grain will amply exclude 
all ears of the former type. 

It is a common practice for Australian farmers to select their own seed 
maize, and, as they do not depend on any system of breeding it is essential 
that they should employ the sound methods of selection indicated as most 
important. ^ 

TTntil recent years cross fertilisation between the difl?erent varieties was 
very common in Australia;^ and farmers’ crops do. not appear to ih 
danger of too-close breeding limiting the vigotu* The onlj" person ^ 
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needs caution in this respect is the individual who takes an ear or a few 
grains away from a show with the idea of working up sufficient seed for 
liis farm in this way. 

It must be remembered, however, that there is a limit to the range of type 
which can be allowed in any variety of maize, for admixtures of colour and 
size of grain are not desirable in a variety from the standpoint of market 
requirements, which have become more and more specialised in recent years. 
Practical considerations also demand uniformity in maturity, size of grain, 
&c., and the type of the variety which has proved itself suited to local 
conditions must be preserved to some extent. 

Mass selection is the only method of maize improvement open to the 
average farmer. It is slow, but is of undoubted value in the improvement 
of a variety which has received little attention and also in maintaining the 
yield of a variety which has already been improved. 

Improvement by Plant Breeders. 

Other methods of improvement are, however, open to, and arc being made 
use of by, the plant breeder. In ITew South Wales many farmers are stiU 
growing local varieties which have not been subjected to these advanced 
methods of improvement, but, on the other hand, there are a few varieties 
to which attention has been given by the Department on its experiment 
farms, and these varieties have been widely distributed and grown on ac; 
count of their yielding ability. Pitzroy, Learning, Wellingrove, Large Bed 
Hogan and Funk’s Yellow Dent have a very wide popularity in the respec- 
tive districts to which each is suited. Improvement methods are still in 
progress at the experiment farms in Hew South Wales with these varieties, 
of which several hundred bushels of seed are distributed (by sale) annually 
to farmers in different parts of the State. The maize improvement work 
of the Department thus has a strong practical utility. 

The methcMis employed in this breeding woi^k are briefly discussed beloNv. 

£ar-io-row Selection. 

Breeding maize by ear-to-row selection was initiated in United States of 
America about thirty years ago. It reached the height of its dcTclopinent 
there when maize improvement work was commenced by the Dopartmont 
in New South Wales sixteen years ago. This was naturally the method 
followed, at the time. 

The fundaihental principles of the method are so well known that they 
require no further description. Many improvements have been made m 
the method since its commencement, but with aU these improvements in 
America the method is now condemned in that country by the best authori- 
ties m no better than ordinary mass selection. It must, however, 
admitted that ear-to-row selection is capable of effecting quicker improyf3- 
n^t in an unadapted variety than mass selection, but it is questJona-ble 
whether the improvement can get any further than that effected by ordinarv 
mas® sdeeMon. 
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Under the system as followed in New South Wales ear-to-row selection 
still appears to be giving good results, and it is not intended to give up 
this phase of maize improvement until a better practical system is devised. 
The following important details are considered to be necessary in the 
method of ear-to-row selection: — (1) Soil variation must be overcome by 
the use of alternate check rows; (2) seed of uncontrolled male parentage 
from high yielding rows must not he taken as a basis for multiplication; 
(3) fresh blood must be introduced into the plot now and again to prevent 
loss of vigour from too close breeding. 

In New South Wales improvements have been made in the original plan 
of ear-to-row selection as described by Wenholz (^), and from the results 
obtained there is sufficient justification for continuing the ear-to-row selec- 
tion method of maize improvement on these lines. 


The following table gives the yields obtained when seed from the ear-to- 
row plot was tested against mass selected seed in the variety Fitzroy at 
G-rafton Experiment Farm: — 


Year. 

Yield per acre. 

Ear-to-row. 

Hass selected. 


bus. 

bus. 

1021-2 

82-58 

72-20 

1923-4 

63-33 

50-93 

1924-5 

75-43 

64-6 

1925-6 

31-61 

30*88 

1926-7 

69-68 

71-91 

1927-8 

64-9 

61-88 

1928-9 

77-2 

73-26 

Average* 

64-94 

60-8 


The table shows that over a period of seven years the average increase in 
yield of ear-to-row seed over mass selected seed was 4.1 bushels per acre. 

Crossing Adapted Varieties. 

In the light of what has been said regarding hybrid vigour, it would 
appear that crossing between varieties should affiord a means of increasing 
the yield of maize by hybrid vigour. Crossing between two well-adapted 
varieties of the same maturity' and with the same colour of grain would 
probably be well worth while, particularly if the cross were made every year 
so as to obtain a supply of first generation seed, for no great variation in 
type appears in the first year, though later generations show decrease in 
vigour. Hofvvever, the production of hybrid seed is probably too much 
trouble for the average fanner, and, moreover, ihere is little , or no infor- 
mation available as to what varieties are sufficiently unrelated to result in 
increased hybrid vigour. , 
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Crossing, between strains of the same variety wliicli have been developed 
by ^.election in. different localities to somewbiat different types as previously 
recommended by Wenliolz C^) lias been followed with success by spmc 
pyogressive farmers. 


Self-fertilised Lines. 

A more recently developed method of breedii^ maize is that known as 
selection in self-fertilised lines. Ihe details of the method have been pi^o- 
vidiisly described and it was first commenced in New South Wales at 
Grafton Experiment Farm in 1923. Some years later the same method was 
employed in Queensland at Gatton Agricultural College. ,,,, 
i Bufheient progress has been made at Grafton to indicate that there is a 
possibility of securing high-yielding selfed lines which will have a simple 
practical utility in that such seed can he distributed to farmers and its 
yield will be maintained. K this is not the case, selfed lines for use in 
hybrid combination must he produced. At Grafton the stage has been 
readied where it is proposed to combine fixed lines for testing the produc- 
tiveness or yield of the combinations, although it is certain that some 
combinations will in the first generation yield more than the original parent 
variety. It is rather doubtful how far this system of .maize breeding will be 
of practical utilisation over a wide field of maize production, since farmers 
will tend to continue growing such maize in subsequent generations when 
the yield must fall off considerably. 

In Canada a^ method has been evolved recently by MacauleyC). This 
method is imder test with one variety (Learning) at Grafton. The principle 
is that instead of artificial self-fertilisation of individual plants, close 
pollination between sister" plants is allowed to occur naturally in the field. 
It is claimed by ITacauley that by this method more of the favourable growth 
factors are retained in a single line than is possible by rigid artificial self- 
fertilisation. It is possible that this method will be a very valuable and 
practical one in maize improvement. 


In the foregoi^ paper the various methods of maize breeding have been 
mentioned as being of use to the plant breeder, and mass selection as the 
only one open to the average farmer. It must be rememjDered, however, 
teat k, all of the methods from that of breeding in self-fertilised lines to 
selection, the fundament^ basis is the selection of good, sound, 
grain that is bright in colour and free from disease. 


/N. , Smnmaiy. 

selection is the only method of improvement open to tl\e average 
farmer^^KQ^is selection should be guided by the quality of kernel rather 
f ear. Good, sound, bright kernels that are free from disease 
^ snouia be the basis of maize selection. 

. (2> J:ar-to-row breediiig is worth while proidded that^(ci) soil variations 
are, overcome by use of oheek rows; (h) seed of nneontrolled male parea- 
tage from high-yielding rows be not taken as a basis for multiplication; 
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(c) fresh blood is introduced into the plpt now and again to prevent loss of 
vigour, 

(S) An increase of 4 bushels per acre was obtained by the use of ear-to- 
row seed over mass selected seed. 

i4) Selfed lines have been fixed at Grafton and are now ready for 
recombination. The practical utilisation of this method mtist be further 
tested, . 

(5) Macauley’s method of natural close pollination offers much x>rom5se 
as a method of maize improvement. 

LITERATURE CITED. 

(^) WenholZj H. — ^Practical Methods of li^ize Improvement, Agric> Gazette of N.S.W, 
October, 1923. 

(®) Macafley. — ^The Impi'ovement of Corn, Jottr, Hered,, Feb., 1928, 


Infectious Diseases Repoeted in July. 


The following outbreaks of the raoi'e important infectious diseases were 
reported during the month of d uly, 1 930 — 


Anthrax 

Blackleg 

Piroplasttiosis (tick fever) . 
Pleuro-pneumonia contagiosa 

Swine fever 

Contagious pneumonia 


Nil. 

6 

Nil. 

4 

Nil. 

o 


Max Henrt, Chief Veterinary Surgeon, 


Fitzroy Seed Maize Contest at Grafton Experiment 

Farm. 

A SEED maize contest to encourage the growing of the variety Fitzroy will 
again be conducted by the Department of Agriculture at Grafton Experi- 
ment Farm during this season. The test takes the form of a yield test, 
and growers are invited to submit 5 lb. samples of seed, whidi will be 
gro\yn under uniform conditions, and a certificate of merit will be awarded 
the owner of the highest-yielding sample. 

It will be necessary to limit the number of competitors to about twenty- 
five, and the Department also reserves the right of refusing any sample 
not sufficiently pure or true to type, which precaution is necessary in order 
to safeguard the purity of the seed at the farm. 

These tests have proved of considerable value in improving the yielding 
<iualities of maize, as well as creating a demand for seed, particularly from 
those farmers who are successful in these contests. 

Samples of seed should be addressed to the Manager, Experiment Farm, 
Grafton, while' further information concerning the contest can -be had^ from 
the Under Secretary, Department of Agriculture, Box 86 a^ G.P.O., Sydney, 
or from, the Farm Manager. ,, , v 
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Tumut Seed Maize Contest, 1929-30. 

Mb. L. S. Hakbison, Special Agricultural Instructor, in forwarding tlie results 
of the Tumut P.A. k H. Society’s seed maize competition, draws particular 
attention to the value of these contests in determining the most 8uitabl(^ 
varieties for the district. While it is not possible to arrive at any definite 
conclusions until the trial has been running for at least three years, the 
results obtained last year are considered interesting enough to warrant 
publication : — 



, Crilmore 

; (0. C. Camp- 
1 bell). 

1 Tumut Plains 
(Brown and 

1 Bavis). 

Lacnijilaf 
(C. W, Ci mp- 
bell). 

1 Average. 

1 


1 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 1 

bus, lb. 

bus. ib. 

1. Funk’s Yellow Dent (Dept.i 

80 33 

75 15 

94 14 

83 21 

Agriculture). \ 





2, Golden Surprise (0. W. Camp-i 

68 *2 

84 53 > 

73 15 i 

75 24 

beU). 1 



i 


2. Mastodon type (V. M. Ander-] 

76 14 

81 0 

69 0 1 

75 24 

son). 





4. Kennedy (Dept, Agriculture) 

57 9 

78 32 , 

64 38 

66 45 

5, Early Clarence (Butler Bros.) 

63 10 

70 16 

60 12 

64 31 

6. Murrumbidgee White (Brown 

62 28 

59 8 1 

58 17 

69 55 

and Davis). 

7. Murrumbidgee White (0. W. 

! 35 45 

54 48 ' 

63 24 

58 2 

Campbell). 1 





8, Iowa Silvermine (Dept. Agri- 

42 35 

50 34 1 

51 52 

48 22 

culture). 


1 




The yield of Funk’s Yellow Dent, a non-competitive entry by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, was outstanding, and this variety must always be 
considered amongst those suited to the locality. Golden Surprise, which 
tied for first place in the competitive entries, showed up well, but was some- 
what variable in type. Mr. V. M. Anderson’s entry, which tied with Golden 
Surprise, was of a very mixed character and showed great variation. As 
regards the individual entries, it is noticeable that the yields were fairly 
uniform, no abnormally high or low yields being recorded. 


The Development of Mallbe Abbas fob SnEEi^-KAisiNCi. 

It is perhaps of interest to observe that in the older settled areas of Aus- 
tralia the pastoral industry pioneered the wheat industry. First, the open 
savannah areas were ringbarked and converted into pastoral holdings. 
Then with the pressure of population the pastoral areas in regions of go(Kl 
rainfall were subdivided for wheat-growing. In the mallee areas this 
normal procedure is reversed, for mallee lands are most profitably converted 
to useful purposes by removing the dense vegetative cover, and growing 
wheat until the ubiquitous mallee shoots are subjugated. A dense sheep 
po^nlgtion in the mallee areas becomes possibly only when the wheat-grower 
has more or less completed his work of removing the vegetative cover.-— 
A. E. V, Biohardsok, in the JoiimaZ of Agric^iure, South Australia. 
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Mallee Farming* 

[Continued from page 588.] 


E. S. CLAYTON* H.D.A., Senior Experimentalist. 

RAINFALL OF THE ROTO MALLEE AREA. 

One of the most important factors to be considered in determining thc^ 
suitability of a district for wheat-growing is the rainfall* It is not su:ffieienl 
merely to consider the average annual rainfall, nor is it satisfactory lo 
consider only the average rainfall in the growing period (April to October 
inclusive). Averages can be very deceptive and really give no accurate 
indication of the number of years likely to be experienced when the rainfall 
will be adequate for wheat production. The average, for instance, may be 
made up of an equal number of years of very high and very low rainfall, 
in which case there would be as many failures as successes and the district 
would be unsuitable. 

The investigator really wants to know the reliability as well as the 
amount of rain. He can gain some idea of this by studying the monthly 
falls for each year over a period of years, but this is a cumbersome method 
and does not permit of ready comparison of one district with another. 



1.— Median Hainfall for the year above and below whieli tlkere will lie aa «««»! number 
, of ooouweneea. 
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The following information gives an accurate indication of the amount 
and reliability of the rainfall at Eoto and Mount Hope in comparison with 
selected stations in South Australia and Western Australia. If these 
figures are considered, together with the accompanying rainfall maps of 
Victoria, a comparison of the amount and reliability of the rainfall of the 
mallee areas of the three states can be made. 


Eisk of Low Eainfall at Selected Mallee Area Stations. 


Station. 

Median Bain- 
fall (above 
and below 
which there 
will be an 
equal number 
of occurreneesj) 

The number 
of points 
below which 
the Bainfali 
drops once in 
three years. 

The number 
of points 
below which 
the Bainfali 
drops once in 
five years. 

The number 
of points 
below which 
the Bainfali 
drops once in 
seven years. 

The number 
of points 
below which 
the Bainfali 
drops once in 
ten years. 

Mount Hope, 2SLS.W.— 

points. 

points. 

points. 

points. 

points. 

April-October 

865 

730 

610 

540 

480 

Aiwaal 

1,380 ' 

1,180 

1,000 

900 

806 

Lake Cargeliigo, N.S.W. 






April-Ootober 

870 

750 

640 

580 

520 

Atmxtal 

1,330 

1,125 

1,000 

930 

880 

EOlston, H.S,W. — 






April-October 

940 

800 

675 

600 

540 

Annual 

1,315 

1,120 

940 

830 

746 

Boto, N.S.W. — 
April-October 

840* 

715 

600 

530 

470 

Annual ... ‘ 

1,375 

1,170 

980 

870 

775 

Mtnnipa, S.A. — 
Apni-Oetober 

980 

. 860 

750 

^ 698 

650 

Annual 

1,300 

1,130 

1,000 

930 

876 

Wongan Hills Elsing- 
ton Farm, W.A. — 




i 


April-October 

1,300 

1,140 

980 

890 

815 

Annual 

1,680 

1,380 

1,218 

1,116 

1,024 

Ajana, W*A. — 





April-October 

1,112 

1,000 

895 

825 

772 

Annual 

1,300 

1,177 

1,056 

986 

937 


Note — ^T his information sapplied by the Commonwealth Bureau of Mcieorokgy. 


When these figures are interpreted and compared with the maps of Vic- 
toria* (Maps 1 to 4), they ofier the best possible means of gauging the 
wheat-growing possibilities so far as rainfall is concerned. They indicate 
the amount of rain likely to be received in normal years, also the n,urabor 
of points above which the rainfall will be in two years out of three. The 
same particulars are given for five, seven, and ten-year periods. The ton- 
year period figures indicate just how severe the worst drought years will 
probably ba 

IE Map No. 1 (of Victoria) is studied it will be seen that all the New 
South Wales stations mentioned in the above table have a considerable 
advantage over the north-western Victorian mallee in the matter of annual 
rainfall The median annual rainfall at Eoto is 1,375 points, which is on 
a par with such proved and successful districts as Murrayville, Woomelang, 
and Swan Hill. 

Bnreim of Meteorology for thwe aapa. which 
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In the matter of median rainfall for the growing period (April- October 
inclusive) Hoto has 840 points, which is on a par with Ouyen and Swan 
Hill in Victoria, and is a little better than Loxton, in South Australia, 
and Hattah, Manangatang, Anneullo and Piangil, in Victoria, and 140 
points better than Balranald, in Hew South Wales. 

So far as the number of points below which the annual rainfall will fall 
once in three years, the Eoto area has a big advantage over the extreme 
north-west of Victoria, but the annual rainfall, of course, is not so important 
in our study as the growing period (April-Oetol^er inclusive) rainfall, and 
700 



oh comparing these (see Map 3), it will be found that Soto is on a par in 
this respect with such districts in the Victorian mallee as Underbool, 
Walpeup, Ouyen, Woomeiang, and Swan Hill, and slightly better than 
Plangil and Hattah, and considerably more favoured than Loxton, in South 
Australia, and Willah, Carwarp, Manangatang, and Annuello, in Victoria, 
an 1 Balranald, in Hew South Wales. 

]\Iap 4 shows the growing period rainfalls in the five-year periods, Boto 
•again has the advantage, over the extreme north-west of Victoria, and is on 
a par with Oowangie, Hattah, Kulwin, Ouyen, Murray Downs, and Swan 
Hill, and being on the 600-point isohyet' it is almost as favourably situated 
in this respect as Beulah, which is a particularly sueeessM mallee diskict 
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The Suitability of the Roto Mallee Area. 

Jn general these rainfall reliability figures show the Koto mallee area in 
Xew South Wales to be more favoured than the doubtful mallee areas newly - 
settled in the north-west of Victoria. Actually the data shovy the New 
South Wales area to be practically as favoured, so far as an^ount and 
reliability of rainfall are concerned, as such successful Victorian wheat- 
growing districts as Ouyen and Swan Hill, and slightly better than 
Annnello and Piangil, in Victoria, and Loxton, in Sonth Aut^itralia. 
Ouyen and Swan Hill are recognised as quite good wheat districts; mosF 'll 



the farmers have been successful as a result of the satisfactory crops they 
can grow in these districts, so that we can take it that the rahifall must 
be adequate for the profitable production of wheat. 

In the rainfall comparisons 1 have taken Roto, which is on the extrenn? 
western edge of this mallee area, and therefore it is the driest and probably 
the least favoured portion of that area. Every other portion of this block 
of ^50,000 acres of mallee would be at least as favoured as this station, 
and the majority of it would be more favoured. This Wa<^ ’purposely done? to 
show wbat the least-favoured part of the area actually receives. 

A Discosdmt of Rainfall Dissipatiiig Agencies. 

In dry Wheat-growing areas of Australia, the shpply of stored moisture 
In th^ sell la further depleted by unfayourable environmental conditions. 
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MORE MILK MEANS 
GREATE^ROFITS ! 

A cow drenched with Osmond’s Red Draught will give a 
greater flow of milk than an undrenched cow, and will 
also maintain the increased yield over a longer period. 

“OSMOND’S RED DRAUGHT” 

Prepares the cow for Calving and wards off milk fever. 

Sold in air-tight and damp-proof canisters. 

No. 1, approx. 60 drenches, 63/- 
No. 2, approx. 30 drenches, 32/6 

FOR PIGS- - 

“OSMOND^S SPECIAL CODLIVmE” 

(Can bcmixed with any food.) 

FOR STRONG. LARGE, HEALTHY LITTERS 
USE CODLIVINE. 

PREVENTS A CHECK AT WEANING. 

OSMOND & SON (Australia), LTD. 

206-20a St. JOHN’S ROAD, GLEBE. 
SYDNEY. 
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Offering so much more in fine Quality than 
you can buy elsewhere . . . Roomy . . . 
comfortable . . . fast . . . powerful . . . 
Four-wheel Hydraulic Brakes . . . and, in 
addition, . . . the largest range ,of beautiful 
new colour tones. 

Plymouth — ^built by Chrysler — is the 
v^ue on the market. 


PRICES FROM 



{Plus Sales Tax.y, 





Js: CARTER, LTD. 


"YDNEY. 
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In ITew South Wales the weather in the winter months is generally mild 
and, except' in drought years, the atmospheric humidity is not unduly Iovy ; 
therefore in normal years the winter growth is satisfactory. The weather 
in the spring and early summer months, howeTer, leaves much to be 
desired. The mild winter conditions are too quickly replaced by rising 
temperatures, frequent drying winds, and dry atmospheric conditions, which, 
occurring at this critical period in the growth of the crop, exert a limiting 
influence on yields. Afe growth and transpiration are at a maximum at 
this time of the year, it is only in seasons when, in addition to the pre- 
cipitation of suffi-cient late autumn, winter, and springs rains, the spring 
and early summer atmospheric conditions are favourable, that high yields 
are obtained. When the spring climatic conditions are protracted and 



there is no sudden onslaught of summer with its attendant high tempera- 
tures, dry Tyinds and excessive evaporation, very heavy yields are some- 
times, produced in semi-arid districts, and even when the winter rains have- 
been a little less than desirable, it sometimes happens that quite good yields 
are obtained when the spring conditions are very favourable; 

‘In considering the suitability for cultivation of land in dry areas, th^ 
atmospheric conditions of humidily, evaporation, temperature, wind fre^ 
q.ueneir an<i Velocity must also be considered, in addition' fo, 
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reliability and soil conditions. Unfortunately it is not always possible to 
get detailed information regarding all these factors. It is obvious that 
after taking into consideration all the meteorological information available, 
it is still necessary to depend on the judgment, borne ol' experience, of 
practical agriculturists. 

Humidity and temperature have a direct bearing on the e^ectiveness el’ 
the rainfall. This, of course, operates against us in Australia, as in those 
districts with the lowest rainfall we generally have the highest tempi *r{i 
tures and the lowest humidity. As our wheat is grown in winter and Bi)ring, 
we, to a great extent, overcome this disability of low humidity and high 
temperature, but frequently in the spring months with the plants at a 
critical stage of development these factors operate against the production 
of high yields. 


Evaporation. 

The evaporation is, of course, greater when humidity is low; high tem- 
peratures also increase evaporation. Another equally important factor is 
the velocity and frequency of winds. Winds damage a crop by beating 
it down or by shattering grain in ripe crops, but generally their most 
undesirahle feature is that they greatly increase evaporation. They evapo/*- 
ate moisture from the soil itself, but, worst of all, they greatly increase the 
plant transpiration rate and may make it impossible for the plant to main- 
tain its water balance, and wilting results. Hot, dry winds at the flowering 
stage are most injurious and may cause the formation of sterile heads. 
The combination of high temperature, dry atmosphere, and high wind is very 
objectionable and causes a heavy loss of moisture from the soil. Unfortu- 
nately it is a combination which we sometimes get in the dry wheat dis- 
tricts. The efleot of dry seasons is increased by the operation of these 
additional factors, for generally not only do we in a drought fail to get 
satisfacti.ry falls of rain, but, in addition; evaporation is increased by the 
factors mentioned. This question of evaporation is particularly importanti 
but unfortunately very little attention has been paid to it in the past and 
there is very little information available on the subject. Even tbc Com- 
monwealth Bureau of Meteorology has very meagre information to give 
concerning evaporation. Figures are only available for very few centres, 
probably on account of the difficulties of operation at country centres. 
The information available indicate that, to some extent, centres away from 
the coast with equal annual raihfalls have approximately the same knnual 
rate of evaporation. 

^"The evaporation in Western Australia, however, appears to be rather 
high compared with that in Hew South Wales. At Perth the annual 
evai^ration from an exposed water surface is 65.84 inches, at Chapman 
"8.57 inches, and at Merredin, which is well within the wheat belt, it is 
.B9 inches. This district could be compared with Griffith, in Hew South 
Tales, fwm a wheat-growing i)0int of view, but, at the latter the annual 
faporatjon is only ,63.52 inches. At Ooonainbfe,,,in IST^w South Wates, it 
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is S0.29 inches, but other factors seem to operate at this centre (for in- 
stance, the wind is rather severe). As the number of centres with available 
evaporatioil figures is strictly limited, it is difficult to obtain information 
regarding comi->aAi^ble districts, but from the foregoing it can be seen that 
the wheat country of Western Australia has a higher rate of evaporation 
than that of New South WalcSj which is a disadvantage to Western Aus- 
tralia, especially as the spring rains in that State are by no means reliable. 
It means that to grow wheat successfully the farmers have to depend on 
early maturing varieties (except in their most favoured districts), so that 
the crops will be matured before the extreme dryness, combined with the 
heat of summer, unduly depresses the yield. 

The question of evaporation could profitably be investigated further in 
Australia. It has been said by a competent authority that in the Greac 
Plains area of the United States, which is a semi-arid area, evaporation 
is at least as important as rainfall. We must realise that the amount of 
moisture left in the soil at the actual time the plant needs it is the all 
important factor; it is more important than the amount of rain that falls. 
The latter is more easily obtained than data regarding soil moisture; 
therefore it alone has been availed of in Australia, although the import- 
ance of the latter has been appreciated. The necessity for information of 
this nature has been exercising the minds of agriculturists in other coun- 
tries. We in Australia pi'obably stand more in need of it, and it is a field 
of investigation which offiers possibilities that should not be left unexplored. 

It has been shown that just those factors which reduce soil moisture 
(high temperatures, dry atmosphere, and winds) by causing such profuse 
transpiration, actually raise the moisture requirements of the plants. This 
explains why it is possible in areas well away from the tropic zones to grow 
crops on rainfalls that in warmer regions would be quite inadequate. In 
zones well away from the equator an annual rainfall of 10 inches is, under 
certain circumstances, sufficient to produce excellent wheat crops. South 
Australia, Western Australia, and Victoria all grow wheat in areas with 
as low a rainfall as this, yet it has been stated that in the Sahara Beseii; 
there are large areas with an annual rainfall of 31.5 to 35,4 inches, yet it 
is quite impossible to engage in agriculture. This is chiefly due to the high 
temperature, high evaporation, and greatly raised moisture reqitirements of 
the plants. 

{To he continued*') 


A Fbee Illusteated Leaflet on Weeds. 

A pamMlet entitled Weeds on the Farm^’ has just been issued by the 
Department of Agriculture, and readers are invited to apply to the Under 
Secretary, Box 36a, G.P.O., Sydney, for a copy. The worst weeds in the 
State are illustrated and described in this pamphlet, and the most effective 
methods of control are given. 
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Farm Forestry* 

The NATi-yE ahd Inteoduced T; 

South Wales. ,^ '' 

[ContmTie'd'tieoni page 528.} 


OE New 


B- H. AOTEBSON, B.Sc.Agr., Assistant Botanist, Botanic Gardens, Sydney, and 
Lecturer in Forestry, University of Sydney. 

THE COASTAL DIVISION— cowJJwued 
Native Trees of the Coastal Division — continued,. 

Oryptocarya spp. 

So3^iE nine species of Grypto’carya are found in the Coastal Division. They 
are essentially brush trees, varying in size from quite small trees to large 
imposing species. Little is known of the commercial value of their timber, 
but, speaking generally, it is regarded as fairly easily worked, moderately 
light, and useful for indoor work, but not very durable for other purposes. 
The timber of one or two species is said to be fairly strong, tough, and 
durable, but reliable information is singularly lacking in regard to this 
group of trees. 

Botanieally they are characterised by having entire alternate leaves, small 
flowers arranged in panicles or racemes, the flowers being without petals, 
and their outer part (perianth) divided into six segments, and by the some- 
what succulent one-seeded fruits. The fruits are usually black in colour 
when ripe, and are from J to S inch in diameter. The various parts of the 
tree are usually more or less aromatic. 

Perhaps the two most common species in this State are Cryptocarya 
fflmcescens and Cryptocarya microneura, both of which are to be found, 
sometimes intermingled, in brush land from about Milton in the south- 
ern subdivision northwards to Queensland. 

Oryiocarya gUuceseem is sometimes known as Brown Beech or Native 
I^nrel, and has a moderately soft, pale-coloured timber, which has been 
suggested as suitable for panelling. 

Orytoca^a Mcroneura is distinguished from its associated species by 
having a somewhat pointed fruit (that of Grypiocdrya glducescens is round 
and somewhat flattened) and by the absence of glaucousness. 

The other species, of dryptocafya may briefly be, referred to as follows: — 
ohotjatc,. known variously ak Shf B^ch, Pepwbeny tree, 
and Whrte Walnut c^urs as a Sne buehyrheadCil from Port , Stephens 
norwards. The leaves are usually more or less Coloured oh . tlie under- 
fede, ‘ 
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Cryidocarya ernihroxylon, the Red-wooded Cryptoearya, forms a fine- 
looking', straight-growing: tree at the extreme north of the Division in the 
neighbonrhood of the Macpherson Ranges. It is distinguished by its pale 
reddish timber. 

Cryptocarya foetirla (Stinking Cryptocarya) occurs in one or two parts 
of the northern subdivision, mainly in the Richmond River district. The 
flow^ers possess an oifensivc odour, but are much visited by bees and other 
insects. 

Cryptocarya avMralis is known sometimes as Grey Sassafras or Laurel, 
and is found from the Clarence River northwards. It has bright scarlet 
fruits and a fairly light, easily worked timber. 

Cryptocarya Melssneri and Cryptocarya patentinervis both occur as 
small to medium sized trees from the Hastings River northwards. The 
latter is sometimes knowm as Brown Beech, and has a pale brown, straight- 
grained, moderately heavy timber. 

Cryptocarya trlpUnxrvis (Three-veined Cryptocarya) is found in tlie 
Richmond and Clarence River districts, and is characterised by the three 
prominent veins springing fi’om the base of the leaf. 

— The timbers of the various species of Cryptocarya may one day 
be usefully employed, but at present no commercial use is being made of 
them. The species are not highly regarded as ornamental or shade trees, 
and have been very little grown, although one or two of them should form 
nice umbrageous trees. 


Endiandra spp. 

Six species of Endiandra are found in the Coastal Division. They are 
Cfanj)aratively unimportant speeias, but constitute a fairly charactertistic 
portion of some brush areas, and in some eases are worthy of cultivation as 
ornamental trees. 

All the species have alternate, entire leaves, small flowers without petals* 
and moderately large one-seeded fruits. 

The most common species in I^ew South Wales is Endiandra Sieheri, 
which is sometimes known as Corkwood. It is found on moderately good 
sandy soil not far from the coast from the southern end of the central sub- 
division northwards. It has a pale brown, rugged, corky bark, which is 
sometimes used as an inferior substitute for cork. The fruit is blue or 
purplish, a'bont | to 1 inch long, the thin fleshy covering being a favourite 
food of some of the native birds. The timber is pale coloured and fissile. 

Endiandra vlrms^ sometimes knowh as White Apple, is found in a 
number of localities north of the Oomboyne. It is a small to medium sized 
tree, with rather sparse, light green foliage and large yellowish fruits 
which form in great profusion. It appears to be worthy of eonsideratiop 
as a garden subject, 
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Endiandm globosa (the Ball Fruit) occurs as a fairly large tree in the 
Tweed Biver district. It is characterised by the large and striking ball- 
like fruits, which are up to 2 inches in diameter. 

Endiandra diseolor (Tick Wood) occurs from Gosford northwards. It is 
one of the largest trees in some districts, including Gosford. but its timber 
does not appear to have been used to any extent. 

Two other species, Endiandra Muelleri and Endiandra puhens, are found 
in a few localities in the northern subdivision. 

Opossum Wood {Quiniinia Sieberi). 

Usually a small bushy tree, but occasionally reaching 70 feet in height, 
found mainly in the ranges of the Coastal Division from southi to north, 
but extending to portions of the Tablelands. The bark is dark brown and 
often wrinkled and somewhat corky. The species is interesting, as it fre« 
quently begins life on the trunks of tree ferns, where the seed germinates, 

** Leaves alternate, coriaceous, elliptical, 3 to 4 inches, entire, fairly 
strongly veined. Elowers white, about J inch diameter, freely produced 
in panicles at the ends of branchlets. Fruit, a small three to five celled 
capsule opening at the top, the styles separating up to the stigmas, which 
remain united.’^ 

XJm . — The tree is very free-Sowering and has rather handsome leaves, 
and may be planted for small ornamental purposes. The timber is seldom, 
if ever, used. 

An allied species, Quiniinia Yerdonii, differs in having yellowish*white 
flowers in long, narrow axillary racemes. It is found in the northern sub- 
division as a large shrub or small tree. 

Featherwood (PolyGsma Gunninghamii). 

A small tree, rarely exceeding 40 feet in height, found in the central and 
northern subdivisions from Wollongong northwards. It occurs mainly on 
ihe coastd ranges and the lower eastern portions of the Tableland Division. 

** Leaves opposite, toothed, 2 to 5 inches long. Flowers white or greenish, 
very fragrant, in short racemes, the petals cohering in a tube about J inch 
long. Fruit, blacky egg’^haped, i to | inch long, fluted or ribbed.’’ 

Um. — The timber is pale coloured, fissile, and rather attractively figured,' 
but is little, if at all, psed. 

FirrospoauM 

tTsuaBy a roali budby tree, although occasionally reaching 80 feet in 
height, found mainly in gtdliea in all subdivisions. It is sometimes known 
as Mock Orange. 

^I^ves B to 6 inches long, entire, more or less clustered at the end of 
or at nodes. Flowers white, fragrant, in compound clusters. 
Fruit a eapsnle with thick hard valves, containing ruby coloured seeds.” 
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Uses* — This species is coromonly grown for ornamental purposes, and is 
easily propagated from seed. It makes an effective hedge, and is useful 
for small windbreaks, although subject to white wax scale and borers. The 
timber is pale coloured, hard, close-grained, and strong, being considered 
suitable for carving and engraving and such minor purposes as golf heads 
and wooden screws. 

Two other species of Pitiosporum are also found in the Coastal Division, 
viz., Piiiosporvm rhomhifolium and Pitiosporum revolutum. The former 
occurs as a small to medium sized tree from the Clarence Biver north- 
wards, and is distinguished by the broader leaves which are toothed along 
the margin, and by the smaller capsules. Its uses are similar to those of 
Pitiosporum undulatum. 

Pittospomm revolutum is a small to medium sized shrub, distinguished 
by its yellow flowers and hairy twigs and leaf under-surfaces. 



a Fittosporam Windbreak;. 


Nativk Frangipanni (Hpmenosporum fiuvum). 

A small tree, in exceptional cases reaching 70 feet in height, found in 
gullies or on creek banks from the Hunter Biver to Queensland, 

Leaves alternate, 3 to 5 J inches long. Flowers yellow, fragrant, over 
1 inch long, in terminal panicles. Fruit a thick capsule containing numer- 
ous fiat, winged seeds.’^ 

Uses. — This is an ornamental species suitable for garden work or for 
small shade and shelter purposes. The timber is whitish, close-grained, 
fairly tough, but easy to work. It is, however, seldom used. 

Bed Carabeen (Geissois BeniJmmi). 

A medium to large sized tree with a smooth grey bark, found in brush 
country in the northern subdivision from the Hanning Biver northwards. 
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Leaves opposite, eonsislmg* of three leaflets, the leaflets toothed and up 
to 6 inches long. Flowers small, without petals, but with numerous stamens, 
in slender racemes 3 to 6 inches long. Fruiting capsule somewhat woody, 
ahnost cylindrical, J to I inch long, silky, downy, splitting open when ripe."' 

Uses . — The timber is bright pink or reddish when freshly cut, but dries 
paler, is close-grained, easily worked, and although rarely used should be 
suitable for general indoor work. This species should form an attractive 
ornamental tree. 

A Corkwood (Achaina paniculata). 

A small to moderately large tree found in brush country and the fringes 
of bushes along the coastal ranges and ridges from the Flawkesbury "River 
to Queensland. It is usually referred to as Corkwood owing to the rather 
thick corky bark, but is also known as Roseleaf Marara. 

Leaves pinnate, with three to seven leaflets, leaflets elliptical or lanceo- 
late, toothed, 2 to 0 inches long. Flowers very small, in much branched 
panicles. Capsules under 1-5 inch long, opening in two valves. 

Uses. — The inflorescence is soft and graceful, and the speedes is worthy 
of cultivation for garden purposes. The timber is close-grained, easily 
dressed and fairly strong, and should be suitable for cabinet and indoor 
work. 

A closely allied species, Achama mollis, is found in a number of localities 
in the northern subdivision, growing fairly freely in open forests and brushy 
ridges, being often seen on the ridges ascending to the Dorrigo. It is 
readily distinguished from the above species by having the branehlets and 
undersides of the leaves densely clothed with brown hairs. 

White Cherry or Crab Apple (ScMzomeria omta). 

A medium to very large sized tree found in brush forests from Tllawarra 
to Queensland, mainly in ridgy or hilly country. The bark is smooth or 
becomes somewhat rough and cori^ in older trees, and when freshly stripp<xi 
has a rather unpleasant odour. It is one of the several trees known as 
Leather Jacket, and is also occasionally referred to as Wliite Ash. 

Leaves opposite, wdth toothed margins and distinct venation, 3 to 6 
inches long. Flowers small, in much branched inflorescences. Froit succu- 
lent, egg-shaped, about I inch long, translucent white or somewhat yellow- 
ish, two-seeded.” 

white or pale coloured timber is fairly soft and open grained, 
and is not durable exe^t for indoor work It has been suggested as sititable 
for fruit and i^eMng eases. It is sometimes su!bstituted for Coachwood, to 
which 'ill. is inferior, although quite useful. The small fruit has few edible 
hut is said to relieve thirst amongst bush workers. , The tree is 
ornamental and of use for shelter work, 

^ " ‘ 0oAOHW<h>d {Oerdiopei(dum 

' . * ' sttaight-growing tree, with gireyish bark which 

broket^. It Is a hruih_ species eommcmly fotind in gullies 
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from Milton in the soiitliern subdivision northwards to Queensland, and 
extends to the Tajbleland Division in parts. It is one of the several trees 
known as Leather J aeket. 

Leaves opposite, strongly veined, toothed, 2J to 5 inches long'. Flowers 
inconspicuous, without petals, but the calyx-lobes enlarge and turn red or 
purplish after Howering. Fruit small, dry, hard, two-celled, surrounded at 
the base by the wing-like calyx-lobes.” 

Uses, — The pale pink, faintly perfumed timber is fairly light, easily 
worked, strong, seasons well, and is most useful for any purpose requiring 
a strong, fairly light timber. It is used for tool handles, eoachbuilding. 
furniture, gunstocks, the wooden parts of agricultural machinery, and has 
been frequently and successfully used for making fruit cases. The tree 
forms a -shapely garden specimen, having handsome foliage, and is well worth 
growing in somewhat sheltered and moist situations. It is readily propa- 
gated from see<]. 

The Christmas Bush (C emtopetdnni gummiferum) so widely cultivated 
and admired as a garden shrub, is a closely allied species to the Coach- 
wood. 

Maraiia (Weinjuannia laclinocarpa), 

A medium to fairly large sized tree, prominently buttressed at the base, 
found in brush forests northwards from Coif’s Harbour. It is also occa- 
sionally known as Hed Carabeen. 

‘^Leaves opposite, consisting o£ three somewhat toothed leaflets, each 
leaflet 2 to 4 inches long. Flowers small, without petals, in slender 
racemes. Fruit a eafisule covered with dense long hairs, forming a hairy 
ball about i to J inch diameter.” 

Uses. — ^Tlie timber is red when freshly cut, but dries a dirty pink. It is 
moderately hard, easily worked, and has little figure, and is said to be suit- 
able for general indoor work and for tool handles, mallets, and other tools. 

An allied species, Weinmartnm mMfolia, occurs usually as a small tree 
in brush lands from the Hunter Biver northwards. It is distinguished from 
the above s]>ecie.s by the comparative absence of hairs on the fruits, and by 
the leaflets being densely hairy along the veins on the under-surface. This 
species also superficially resembles the Corkwood {Achima panicxdafa) , 

Calltcoma {CaUicoma serraii folia), 

A brushy shrub or small tree with brownish bark, occasionally reaching 
40 feet in height, found in all three subdivisions, from the Sugarloaf Moun- 
tain in the Braidwood district northwards to Queensland. It occurs almost 
invariably in damp soil, especially in the vicinity of creeks. The early 
settlers used the wood for making the wattle and daixb houses of the period, 
and to them it was widely known as Black Wattle. This name, however, is 
now only applied to one or two species of Acacia. 

Leaves 2 to 5 inches long, opposite, glabrous on the upper surface, densely 
hairy underneath, the margins r^ularly toothed. Bratichlets densely rusty 
hairy. PIowei*s small, forming dense globular heads J to | inch diameter* 
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the heads borne on long stalks. Fruit consists of two small hairy carpels 
opening along the inner edge.’^ 

Uses. — The timber is pinkish, close-grained* and easily worked, but is 
rarely large enough to be used for commercial purposes. 



Black Bean or Moreton Bay Ck^tniit (CatUiinwtpemum australs). 


Black Smn or Moreton Bay Ohbstnut (Oastanospermum ausirale). 

A mediim to large sized tree tj® to 180 feet in height, found mainly in 
alluvial soil, f reqnaitly along streams in brush forests in the northern 
awwirodon from the Bellinger Rivw to Queensland. 
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Leaves dark green, pinnate, up to 2 inches long, consisting of eight to 
eleven leaflets, each leaflet 2 to 5 inches long. Flowers in racemes on last 
yearns wood, pea-like, 1 to li inches long, yellowish to red. Pod hard, 
heavy, 6 to 10 inches long, containing large brown seeds. 

Uses.— The tree is most ornamental, and is frequently preserved when 
clearing operations are being carried out. It makes a good shelter and 
shade tree on rich or moderately rich soils. The pods are generally reputed 
as poisonous to stock, causing gastro enteritis, and a saponin has been found 
in the leaves. The dark-brown timber is easily dressed, polishes well, and 
has an extremely handsome figure, maldng an excellent cabinet wood of the 
heavy class. It is, however, rather difiicult to season, and the white sapwood 
is often very wide. The sapwood is also very liable to borer attack. 

PUhecolohium spp. 

These species are characterised by having bipinnate leaves, flowers 
clustered in stalked heads, and by the twisted pods when ripe. Thy are 
found scattered through the brush forests, and make beautiful ornamental 
trees and small shade trees. The timber is of no commercial importance. 

Piiheeololium grandiflorum is known sometimes as Marble Wood or 
Lace-flower tree, and occurs in the northern subdivision as far south as the 
Hastings River. It is usually a small tree, but occasionally reaches 50 feet 
in height, and has crimson-tipped flowers which have a fine fragrance, 
especially at evening time, somewhat lil?e the Honeysuckle. It flowers as 
a shrub, and makes a very attractive plant. 

PUhecolohium pruinmum is known as Snow Wood or Stinkwood, the 
latter name being duo to the disagreeable odour of the freshly-cut wood. It 
occurs as a shrub or small tree from the Shoalhaven River northwards to 
Cjiieensland, and forms a fine ornamental garden plant. 

Two other species, PUhecolohium Hendersoni and PUhecolohium Mueller- 
iam^ are also found in the northern subdivision. 

BimwsTfcE's Cassia (Cassia Brewsteri). 

A small handsome tree, occasionally reaching 40 feet or more in height, 
found in the northern subdivision. 

Leaves pinnate, the leaflets in two. to four pairs. Flowers yellow, in 
long slender racemes. Pod rather thick, up to inches long.” 

Uses. — This is an ornamental species suitable for garden work or for 
small shade trees. It is occasionally found in gardens, and is worthy of 
wider cultivation. 

Barhlga syringifolia. 

A small to medium sized tree found comparatively rarely in the northern 
subdivision from the Richmond River to Queensland. It is a species of 
moist rich soils in brush country. ^ ^ 'V 
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Leaves alternate^ heart-shaped or broad at the base. Flowers orange, in 
dense racemes, forming* a large terminal inflorescence, the individual flowers 
f to J inch long. Pod 2- to 3 inches long. 

is a most ormmiontal species and well worth cultivating, 
especially on moderately rich and moist soils. The orange or yrh( w flowers 
are borne in great profusion, contrasting finely with the ricli dark foliage. 
The dark-grey timber is hard and close-grained and perhaps suitable for tool 
handles, but this species is essentially one for ornamental purivoses rather 
than economic uses. 

Bat's Wing Coral Tree {Eryilirina vespertlUo) . 

A small to medium sized tree, occasionally reaching feet in height, 
found in open forest country or drier brush lands from the Clarence liiver 
northwards. It is wholly or partially deciduous. Tlio bark is c'urky and the 
branches armed with prickles. 

^‘Leaves consist of three leaflets, each of which is deeply two or tliree 
lobed, and often broader than long. Flowers bright red, about inches 
long, clustered in axillary racemes. Pods 2 to 4 inches long, t apt* ring at 
Both ends, containing several large red or yellow seeds.” 

Uses. — This species is moderately useful as a small deciduous shade tree, 
and might also be grown for ornamental purposes. 

Several other Coral Trees are grown in this State. One, Brythrina Indica^ 
is found naturally at one or two places in the northern subdivision and in 
Queensland, hut is little, if at all, cultivated. It resembles tho common 
Cor^l Tree (Brythrina cor alio dendron) in general features, but differs in 
having larger seeds which are brown or dark coloured, as compared with the 
smaller red seeds of the latter species, Brythrina cornTlodcndron i.s an 
introduced species, and will be described when the introdiice<i trees of the 
Coastal Division are being dealt with. 

(To he continued.) 


All-the^^ae-Kound is PEOviira a Popular Lettuce 

Variety. 

Ai>t-THE>-X^R-EoDifD has proved to be an excellent type of lettuce in tlie 
Batbtirst district, and now advice is to band of very satisfactory results 
having been obtained on tbe South Coast. Mr. E. W. Buckland, of Helons- 
burgb, tried out' the variety last year and found it to be an eotcellent 
summer, lettuce. It hearted well and grew to a good sire. Being a yellow 
lettuce, however, it was not favoured in the winter months, when the' green 
typ® yresm nSually in good supply. He found All-the-Tear-Bound sold well 
in the sunaner, "when the green lettuce was difficult to get to heart and was 
apt togO'toSeed. ■ , '/ ■ ‘ ^ ■ 
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No. 8C-3 


DOES MUCH WORK 
FOR LITTLE MONEY 



wait until next year (or possibly until 
1950!) to enjoy the comforts of electric light 
and power in your home? Here is a Delco-Light 
plant ready waiting for you, and well within your ^ 
means. You can learn all about it by simply : 
writing for the free booklet. 

With Delco-Light each room of your home will 
have bright, clean lights — as many as you wish, and ' 
Delco-Light power will sweep and wash for you — | 
run the water pump and the cream separator, grind 
the feed, and do a score of tasks which tired backs ; 
and aching arms now do. With Delco-Light you ; 
can enjoy Frigidaire Refrigeration, too. 

Model 8.C.3, illustrated, combines the advan- 1 
tages of an automatic and a battery-charging plant. ’ 
It is simple, clean, and absolutely reliable. Write ' 
for booklet A.G. to-day. 

Distributors : 

WARBURTON FRANKI LTD. 


307-315 Kent Street, SYDNEY 


IVIeil>oyme 


Brisbane 


Product of General Motors 
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GOVERNMENT LABOUR 
EXCHANGES 


All Classes of 

Farm and Station Workers available, 
including — 

Ploughman — Bushworkers 
Boundry Riders . 

Married Couples . 

Dairy Families 
Hut Cooks and Bakers 
Boys and Youths for Farms 
and Stations 

Cheap Railway Concession Fares Advanced 
NO FEES CHARGED 


Wire or U^rlte ytmr Requirements : — 

To MANAGER, 

132 George Street North, 
Circular Quay, 
Sydney 
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Vine Topping Trials. 


tf, Ij. MANUEL, A"iti cultural Expert. 


Owing to its having* been suggested that topping of vines was likely to 
increase the sugar content of the particular vines so treated, tests were 
carried out in the years 192S>-1929 and 1929-1930 to ascertain if any increase 
took place. 

In the season 1928-29 tests were carried out on Grenache and Black 
Shiraz, and Mr. N. D. Lackie, Superintendent of the Yiticultural NTursery, 
Griffith, has submitted the following results: — The vines were topped on 
12th December, 1928, hut the Black Shiraz vines had previously been rolled 
on the trellis and were only lightly topped. 

The Bauine tests of the topped and check (untreated) vines were as 
follows : — 


Baumf, Tests of Topped and Untreated Vines, 1928-29. 


Grenache. | 

1 Black Shiraz. 

Topped Plofp. 1 

Check Plots. 1 

1 Topped Plots. 

1 Check Plots. 

Plot. 1 

Test. j 

Plot. 1 

Test. 

Plot. j 

Test. 1 

Plot. 

Test. 

1 

32*7 i 

2 

14*5 

1 

14*5 

2 1 

14*2 

3 

13*0 

4 

14*0 

3 

14*8 

4 

14*7 

5 

12-8 

1 

6 

13‘0 

5 

14*8 

6 

160 


The Grenache vines showed a marked decrease in density of th * fruit as 
a result of topping, and the even densities obtained fiom the topped and 
untreated (check) plots in the Shiraz vines might be accounted for by the 
fact that a number of canes could not be topped as the result of having 
been rolled oii the trellis. 

In the year 1930, an additional plot of Black Shiraz was included, and 
these vines were topped prior to the lowering period. The plots were trip- 
licated, and the following* sugar tests were takeir during vintage: — 


Baomb Tests of Topped and Untreated Vines, 1929-30. 

Orfiimclio (Test, T-t-aO). [ Black SUlraz (Test 10-3-30). 


Plots 'Vopped 
(25-11-29). 

j Check Plots, j 

Plots Topped 

Check Plots 

Plots Topped 
(2-11-29). 

Cheek P.ots 

1 

Plot. 1 

Test, 

1 

Plot, 1 

j 

mot. 

Teat. 

Plot. 

Test. 

Plot, j 

Test. 

1 Plot. 

Test. 

1 

35*3 

2 

164 

1 

14-8 

2 

14*8 

1 

15-0 

2 

15*3 

3 

16*6 

4 

16*0 

3 

14*6 

4 

16-2 

3 

14-8 

^ : 

154 

6, . 


- 6, 

' 15*8 . 

5 

14*9 

6 

lS-0 

^ 5 

15*0 

6 

. 14*8 
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Conclusions. 

Topping appears to have little or no effect on Black SMraz, and the 
Grenache have shown a slight decrease in sugar in the topped plots as 
compared with untreated check vines. 

So far as these trials are concerned the results do not substantiate the 
claims that topping has resulted in a beneficial increase in the sugar 
strength. 


Pitre Seed. 

Gbowebs Kbcommended by the Depaetment. 

Thb Department of Agriculture publishes monthly in the Agricultural Gazette a list 
of growers of pure seed of good quality of various crops in order to encourage those 
who have been devoting attention to this sphere of work, and to enable farmers to get 
into direct touch with reliable sources of supply of such seeds. 

A grower’s name is added to the list only (1) after the crop has been inspected during 
the growing period by a field officer and favourably reported upon, and (2) after a sample 
of the seed has been received by the Under-Secretary, Department of Agriculture, 
Sydney, and has satisfactorily passed a germination test. 

Intending purchasers are advised to communicate direct with growers regarding the 
prices for the seeds mentioned hereunder. In the event of purchasers being dissatisfied 
with seed supplied by growers whose names appear on this list, they are requested to 
report immediately to die Department. 

Pure seed growers are required to furnish each month a statement of the quantity of 
seed on hand. Such statement must reach the Department, Box 36a, G.P.O., Sydney, 
not later than the 12th of the month. 

Maize — 

Titzroy Manager, Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

Large Goldmine P. Short, “Moore Park,” Armidale. 

Learning Manager, Experiment Earm, Grafton. 

jBroom Millet Under Secretary, Department of Agriculture, Box 36 a, 

G.P.O., Sydney. 

Lucerne Seed W. J. Scott, Allengrove, Baerami Creek, via Dotiman* 

' ‘ Sorghum — 

Sumac ... Manager, Experiment Earn, Bathurst, 

White African ... ... Manager, Experiment Farm, Wollongbar, 

Oniom — ^ 

Improved Hunter Biver 

Brown Spanish S. Bedgrove, “Sandhills,” Branxton, 

Early Hunter Biver White S. Be(%rove, ** Sandhills,” Branxton. 

Hunter Biver Brown 

Spanish ... ... C. J. BowcHffe, Old Dubbo Boad, Dubbo. 

' ' Tama ^ — 

Manager, Experiment Earm, Bathurst. 

Chalk 8 Early Jewel ... Manager, Experiment Earm, Bathurst, 

Wai&m^ton — 

Angelino ... 0. J. Kowdiffe, Old Dubbo Boad, Dubbo, 

- , . A number of crops were inspected and passed, but samples of the seed harvested have 
not been received, and these crops have not been listed. 
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Orchard Notes* 

September. 

C. G. SAVAGE and R. J. BENTON. 

Eor some weeks there have beexi indications that the season will be an 
nnusnally early one. Though weather conditions may quickly change, 
resulting in late frosts which will retard development, cultural and fer- 
tilising practices should be advanced in keeping with the anticipated early 
season. 

Weather conditions are often very erratic — seasons of abxmdant rainfall 
may be followed by long dry periods, which may be accompanied by much 
wind. Such conditions combined with heavy weed growth very quickly 
deplete the soil of a large quantity of moisture. As suggested in last 
month^s Notes the general ploughing of the orchard should by now be 
completed, but probably the squares surrounding each tree still remain to 
be worked. This operation is very important in the case of young trees 
and also of old trees where herbage is growing, particularly in non-irrigated 
areas. Even in irrigated areas the suppression of weeds and the breaking 
up of the soil are recommended, for they assist in more even penetration 
of water and better aeration. A pronged hoe or a specially-shaped long- 
handled shovel is the most useful tool for this work. 

Fertilising Citrus Trees. 

A definite fertilising programme is necessary for citrus growers, and 
mpny experiments in all the citrus growing districts have indicated the 
value of nitrogenous fertilisers. Market returns during the present season 
have been distinctly disappointing to growers, and consequently the neces- 
sity for more economical production is obvious. Apart from more thorough 
cultivation, possibly by the use of better implements, there is no practice 
which is more profitable than the correct use of fertilisers. For citrus 
growing purposes every soil requires extra nitrogen to assist the trees to 
set their crops and for wood development for future crop production. The 
oft-expressed opinions that highly concentrated nitrogenous fertilisers are 
merely stimulants and that the soil is impoverished by their use are rapidly 
being disproved. 

Many growers will have already made the spring applications of fertiliser 
and where this has not included a considerable amount of nitrogen, a 
nitrogenous fertiliser should immediately he applied to bearing trees. In 
the purchase of fertilisers, growers are warned not to be guided only by 
the price, but to take into consideration the plant-food content, for 
instance, the percentages of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash they 
contain. A leafiet on fertilising citrus trees is available on application to 
the Under Secretary. , „ " \ 
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Planting Citrus. 

Por most districts it is recommended that any planting of citrus trees 
yet to be done be expedited. On receipt of the trees it will usually be 
noticed that large, medium and possibly some small trees ha^e been 
included. Usually such trees develop for some years in keeping with their 
size, consequently grading is recommended, all the small trees being planted 
in a row so ‘that special attention can be given them to encourage iii” 
creased growth. 

Defoliating the trees by cutting off the leaves at planting will reduce 
transpiration and assist in a more rapid re-establishment. The leaves will 
frequently fall off some days after planting, but cutting off is more desir- 
able. Some protection to the bare stem is necessary, for sun and wind 
are likely to harden the bark. Several folds of newspaper loosely tied 
appear to offer the best protection. 

Reworking of Unsuitable Varieties. 

September is an opportune time for grafting unsuitable deciduous fruits, 
but unsatisfactory citrus varieties are best reworked by budding into young 
shoots forced out as a result of reheading the tree. This reheading or 
severe cutting back may now be carried out, and where the trees are not 
vigorous, fertiliser should be applied to them. This is contrary to the 
usual practice, but is necessary because when weak trees are cut back 
severely much sunburning and dying back result. The trees to be reworked 
must be of good vitality for the operation to be successful. White-washing 
the reheaded trees is helpful in mitigating bark injury. 

Pratting. 

Whenever time permits, the removal of dead and spent wood from orange 
trees should be continued. In the case of young trees careful and con- 
tinued vigilance is necessary to cut out cleanly any vigorous shoots ari sing- 
near the centre of the trees. These, if unsuppressed, develop into limbs 
whidi spoil the desired symmetrical rounded shape of the trees and, being 
in or near the centre/ prevent the dead and spent wood being removed as 
economically as is desirable. Limbs growing along or too near the ground 
should be remov^ so as to provide a little clearance above the ground. 

Ciims Diseases. 

Oiiru$ 8mh — ^Lemon producers are advised to spray for the prevention 
of this disease when the maximum development of bloom is shedding its 
petals. A leaffet giving details of the mixtures is obtainable on application 
to the Department. 

^ Citrus Brown Sot — ^Mr, W. B. Stokes, Orchard Inspector, draws atten- 
tion to the fact that this disease, which is caused by the fungus Fhyto^ 
phihoTu hihemalis, and which has been known for a number of years, has 
done considerable damage in the Qosford district this winter, owing to the 
continuous rain experienced during that period. Of course, it does not 
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follow that a similar outbreak will occur next winter, but growers on low- 
lying wet land or on areas subject to flood, or who suffered damage this year, 
would be well advised to keep in mind the recommended control measures. 
They are: (1) Keep down high weed growth in the orchard, and (2) spray 
the lower branches thoroughly to about 4 feet above the ground in late 
autumn next year (about April or May, before the first heavy winter rains), 
with Bordeaux (6-4-80), plus 1 per cent, spraying oil. 

Bunchy Top Disease of Bananas. 

Mr. H. W. Eastwood, Fruit Instructor, Byron Bay, points out that with 
the commencement of vigorous growth in the spring bunchy top ” disease 
of bananas becomes more active. The seasonal conditions have some bear- 
ing on the spread of this disease, and it is now recognised that bunchy top 
is most prevalent during the summer and early autumn and least active 
during the winter. Although it is imperative to fight this disease all the 
year round the intensity of the control must be increased as the disease 
becomes more active. 

The most successful control of bimchy top has been obtained where 
growers have efficiently carried out the control measures recommended. 
Scores of plantations to-day give practical proof of the effectiveness of 
the regulations. The aim of each grower should be (1) to detect the 
disease in its earliest stages, (2) to treat the plant immediately with an 
insecticide to kill all aphids on the plant, and (3) immediately to dig out 
the plant and all its dependent suckers, together with the underground parts, 
and thoroughly destroy them. Thoroughness in all these operations is 
essential to obtain the best results, and where this procedure is adopted 
bunchy top is not causing growers much anxiety. 

The further precaution is taken by many growers of spraying all stools 
in the neighbourhood of diseased ones to check the spread of aphis and 
minimise the risk of further infection. Some growers are now of the 
opinion that the whole stool should he destroyed where one or more units 
are affected in the stool. This is a progressive idea and the adoption of the 
practice will reduce the likelihood of further infection from the same 
source, as when one plant in a stool is diseased the whole stool must he 
regarded as diseased. 

Unfortunately, infection may occur from outside sources and occasionally 
odd plants become affected. If this happens it is not the fault of the 
grower, hut when the disease spreads from one, stool to another and affects 
a few stools in the same locality, he may be assured it is spreading from 
infection within his own plantation, and it is time to recognise that his 
efforts are not effective in checking the disease. On the other hand, many 
instances are on record where slight infections of bunchy top have occurred, 
.und concentrated efforts on the part of the growers have stamped them out 
with no recurrence of that infection. 

Prospective growers should make certain they are getting suckers from 
,a clean source of supply and thereby guard against one of the two means of 
.getting bunchy top in their plantations. It is much easier to prevent its 
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introduction in this way than to cope with it after it has developed. Delay 
in detecting bimehy top and treating it means more bunchy top from that 
infection, and the longer the delay the more bunchy top will occur. 

A warning is necessary to those over-optimistic growers who have had 
only a negligible quantity of bunchy top and who believe that the disease is 
beaten and does not need constant care and attention. Any laxity shown is 
likely to result in an increase of the disease. A leaflet on bunchy top and 
its control is procurable from the Under Secretary, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Box 86a, G.P.O,, Sydney. 


A Big Impeovement m Wheat-growing Practices. 

Reporting on the year’s operations, Mr. H. C. Stening, Chief Instructor 
of Agriculture, draws attention to the great improvement that has taken 
place in wheat-growing methods during recent years, as evidenced by a 
yield of 33,948,000 bushels last year, which was one of the driest seasons 
on record. The average yield of S.1 bushels per acre is a considerable 
increase on that obtained in previous drought years. For instance, in 
1902, the wheat crop was a total failure, while in 1914 it was only 4.7 
bushels, and in 1919, 3 bushels per acre. 


White Maize Competition, 1930-31. 


The Department of Agriculture is again eo-operating this season with 
local agricultural societies, the Eoyal Agricultural Society, and Messrs. 
Kellogg (Aast.) Proprietaiy Ltd., in the carrying out of maize com- 
petitions on the same lines as last year’s contests. 


As in previous years, Messrs. Kellogg (Aust.) Pty. Ltd. are donating 
a substantial sum for prize money, amounting this year to £150, or ftSO to bo 
divided among the first, second, and third prize winners in each of the five 
districts into which the State has been divided. 


_ The judging will he undertaken by the Department’s district agricultural 
instructors, and will be carried out at the same time and in conjunction 
with the field maize competitions conducted by the local agricultural 
sooiete in co-operation with the Eoyal Agricultural Society. The crops 
entered may be inspected twice by the judge, and points will he awarded 
for («) germination and stand, (h) cultivation methods and weed control 
(r) condition, appearance, evenness, &c., of the crop, (d) freedom from’ 

vTr!’ Pwity and tru^ess to type. (/) estimated 
^eld, and (g) suitability of maize for manufacturing purposes. Messrs 
Kellogg (Aust.) Pty. Ltd. will allot the points under section (p). 

local ^ricultural societies, and must be made 
wfiShin two months after time of sowing or germination of the crops. In 
the event of any lo^l society not conducting a competition, individual 

^strict society. 
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Poultry Notes* 

September. 


V. H. BRANN, Acting Poultry Expert. 

The end of this month is quite late enough to hatch further batches of 
chickens this season. Those who have not hatched as many as desired 
cannot hope to prolong the season successfully. Apart from the fact that 
late hatched cockerels do not realise remunerative prices, the poorly 
developed and slow-maturing late-hatched pullets — ^with the exception of a 
few raised under ideal conditions — cannot make up for any deficiency in 
the numbers of early-raised birds. It would be better to hatch during 
February and March, but hatching during these months also has limiting 
factors to be considered. 

The hatching of a large number of chicks does not always ensure greater 
returns. The farmer must look ahead and estimate the number of layers 
he can adequately accommodate later on. The majority of hens now in 



Arrangement ot HovaUe Plattorm tn Induce Chiekens to Roost* 


The slats are thinned out as the chicks become older. 

their third year will not be disposed of till next autumn, and the houses 
and yards for young stock must be sufficiently large to carry them till that 
time. It is courting disaster to crowd this class of stock, particulatly 
during the summer months. 

The Second Stage of Rearing. 

Every effort should be made to induce the chickens to roost as soon as 
they are six weeks old, and have been.taken away from ithe brooders* 
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losses occur through even well-reared chickens packing into the cornerb of 
the house. The method adopted to induce chicks to roost has already boon 
outlined in these notes of last October. 

It is not every farmer, however, who is equipped with special roaring’ 
pens for this purpose. There is no objection to using the colony house lor 
chickens leaving the brooders, provided that the front of the house is tem- 
porarily covered, allowing for only a few inches at the top to permit ot 
ventilation. In many instances also long houses more suitable tor layers 
are used for this purpose. It is not advisable to place a large number of 
chicks together at this stage — ^the maximum number recommended is sixty. 

Jloubes of this class should be partitioned every 8 to 10 ten feet, with every 
second partition of wood, iron, or even sacldng, to prevent draughts and 
winds from sweeping along the house. If "there is not a separate yard for 
each compartment, it is essential to see that the chicks are fairly c<iuully 
divided between the houses at night. After two or three weeks Iho covorina’ 
can be removed from the fronts of the houses if weather conditions art* 
favourable. 

There is no mistaking the symptoms due to the effects of chickens pack** 
ing and sweating” the houses. They appear rufled and the majority are 
dirty in plumage,* they are listless, lack appetite, rapidly lose condition, 
and become completely emaciated before death. It is also common to find 
outbreaks of acute coccidioais affecting these chicks, and usually it can be 
associated with the lowered resistance to disease brought about by the conrli- 
tions under which the chicks have been kept after leaving the brooder house. 

The Case for Caponishig. 

A profitable demand for capons has never been developed in this country. 
Moreover, as a general commercial practice it cannot be strongly advocated. 
Early hatched cockerels can be disposed of at a better price tlian if held, 
as the market becomes weaker after December. There is little advantage in 
caponising unless the birds are at least eight months old, and the cost of 
keeping and feeding is not justified by the higher prices, if any, that tu5ght 
be obtained. There is no questioning as to the superior quality of the ilosh, 
but the capon is not sufficiently known to the Australian public to be 
appreciated. Another big objection is the necessity to eaponise cockerels 
before their value as breeders can be ascertained. 

There is, however, a point in favour of caponising, and it is with regard 
to cockerels hatched after August. A common practice at the present 
is to dispose of the cockerels as soon as the sexes can be identified, at 
prices which are an economic loss. An organisation which will stabilise 
the market for late-hatched cockerels has yet to be formed. Farmers who 
have sufficient accommodation and foDow the custom of holding over the 
cockerels for a firmer market experience considerable losses, due to the 
birds knocking one another about The birds also become staggy and the 
of rapidly deteriorates. Thus people who have a private sale 
for pi&e taHe birds or who keep poultry for their own use find it difficult 
, n Jtoinlrin a st^ply of first-class table poultry throughout the whole of 
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the year, and are desirous of knowing something about the capon. Although 
to recommend caponising as a general practice is not commercially sound, 
in cases where cockerels are kept longer than necessary for marketing it is 
better that they improve rather than depreciate. It is because of the few 
points in its favour and to satisfy the numerous inquiries that the operation 
is described. 


Caponising. 

The correct age to caponise is from eight to ten weeks old, according to 
breed and sex development of the individual bird. The best time really is 
when the comb begins to shoot and the bird is assuming the general charac- 
teristics of the male. The testes should be about the size of peas. It is 
essential to have a set of special instruments for the operation. These con- 
sist of a lance or scalpel, spreader, probe, and tractors or twisting scoop to 
remove the organs. The birds should not be fed or given water for twenty- 
four hours before the operation, because of the difficulty to operate when 
the intestines are full of food. A barrel or small table on which the bird* 
IS placed should be of a convenient height. A bright sunlight day should 
be chosen, because of the difficulty to see the organs in a poor light. The 
bird is placed on the table on its side, and to prevent it struggling a cord, 
to which a weight, say, half a brick, is suspended, is tied- round each leg 
and wing. Another method is to strap the bird’s legs and wings directly 
to the table. 

The position in which to make the incision is between the last two ribs, 
and the feathers on that part should be plucked and the surrounding feathers 
damped to make them lie fiat. The skin should be lightly drawn by the 
fingers before making the incision, in order to allow the skin to cover the 
hole in the abdomen when released. The length of the cut should be about 
1 inch, with the upper portion of the wound about half an inch from the 
backbone. Care must be taken not to cut too deeply for fear of cutting the 
organs. The spreaders are then placed in the wound to permit of a view 
of the organs and to allow the instruments to be inserted into the abdomen. 
The air sac walls or membranes are then torn away, and the testes, whicii 
are bean-shaped and cream in colour, can be easily seen close to the back- 
bone. In occasional cases, I have seen them almost black. 

Each testis is removed by placing it in the scoop and gently twisting till 
it can be drawn out. The lower testis should be removed first, as any 
haemorrhage that occurs would obscure the view. To remove the lower 
testis it will be necessary also to cut through the mesentery, or web-like 
membrane, attached to the vertebrae and supporting the viscera. As a 
matter of fact it is a debatable point whether it is not just as quick to 
make an incision on each side of the bird, removing one testis at a time. 
It certainly simplifies the work and is safer for a beginner. 

Great care must be exercised in removing the testis, as the tissue is 
easily broken and if not removed the organ will continue to form a 
tion. Where accidents of this kind happen, the birds are termed 
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and develop on similar lines to cockerels, becoming staggy if not marketed 
at an early age. The organs are very close to tlie aorta and large blood 
vessels, and a rupture due to unskilled work will cause a speedy death to the 
bird from haemorrhage. There is no need to stitch the wound, but capons 
must not be allowed to roost for a couple of days and should be given soft 
food only. The operation appears to cause very little discomfort and the 
birds usually eat readily immediately after they are caponised. 

The wound heals with remarkable rapidity due to the resistance which 
birds have to wound infection from bacteria. It is advisable, however, to 
keep the instruments in a cold water antiseptic solution. The bathing of 
the wound also prevents haemorrhage. If the operation is correctly per- 
formed, very little bleeding takes place, even when cutting the abdominal 
wall. 

Wind-puffs,” or “emphysema,” is common a few days after the opera- 
tion, due to air, which has worked between the skin when the bird breathes, 
passing through the wound before healing. A small X-shaped cut made 
in the skin when this condition is present enables the air to escape. 

Success in eaponising depends upon making the incision in the correct 
place to ensure having a plain view of the organs and upon their careful 
removal from the vertebrae. When confidence is gained the work is very 
simple, is quickly performed, and very few losses are incurred. 

Capons. 

Well-grown Orpington or Langshan capons would average approximately 
10 lb. in weight at nine or ten months old, and there is not the hardening 
of flesh or amount of muscle fibre that is present in cockerels when matured. 
The quality of the flesh would at least be maintained till the capons are 
twelve months old, which is longer than it would be desirable or necessary 
to keep the bird. 

Capons are of a very docile disposition and are ostracised by the hens 
and cocks with which they are run. The general characteristics of the 
male do not develop and the comb makes practically no growth at all 
There is an abundance of feathering, and capons can usually be identified 
by the long flowing hackles and tail feathers. They develop best if allowed 
free range. 

From two to three weeks before marketing or killing, the birds could be 
placed in small pens for the purpose of topping off, if desired. They are 
very inactive, however, and do not ordinarily take exercise or forage like 
other fpwls4 

Well ventilated houses and dividing the birds into small flocks tend to 
elimmate outbreaks of diseases, particularly roup, during February and 
March. 

Reminders for September. 

1, Keep an ample supply of clean, suitable shell grit before the flocks at 
sB times. More grit will be consumed with the seasonal increase in pro- 
duction. 
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2. ReniOTe hens from the nests as soon as they show signs of broodiness 
and place them in coops specially made for this purpose. 

3. Examine roosts, &c., for presence of mite and tick (in country dis- 
tricts). A timely painting of the roosts with wood-preserving oil and 
spraying the houses with kerosene emulsion will save loss of egg production 
and prevent mortality in the case of tick. 

Note. — ^P oultry-farmers are invited to write to the Department of Agri- 
culture for pamphlets or information on any poultry subject with which 
tliey are not well acquainted. 


Impobts and Expoets op Feuit. 

The following table, compiled by the Government Statistician, shows the 
imports and exports of fruit — fresh, dried, and processed — during the quarter 
ended 30th June, 1930 : — 


Description. 

Imporos. 

Exports. 

Description. | 

Country of Origin. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Interstate. 



Oversea. 





Cases. 

Oases. 

i Fresh Fruits— 


Centals. 

Centals. 

Fresh Fruit 

695,624 

197,111 

1 Apples 



22,941 

Tomatoes 

113,152 

... 

' Bananas 


5 , 2 b 

32 


c\rt. 


Lemons 


88 

993 

Melons ... 

10 


Oranges 


244 

8,405 


cases. 


Grape Fruit ... 


165 

15 

Bananas 

34 


Pears 


..ft 

2,466 


bunches. 


Pineapples . . . 



1,344 


438 


Other 


241 

13,708 


lb. 

lb. 





Canned Fruit ,. 

241,276 

1,260 

Dried Fruits— 


lb. 

lb. 




Apples 


... 

6,140 

Dried Fruits — 



Apricots 



68,726 

Unspecified 

n,326 

1,680 

Currants 


ft ft ■ 

53,427 

Currants 

8,050 

140 

Pigs 

Smyrna 

1,992 

... 

Raisins 

7,630 

56 


Asia Minor 

2,226 


A-pricots 

1,344 

... 

Peaches 



“513 

Apples 

1,456 


1 Prunes 



1,103 

Peaches 

672 


1 Raisins — 




Pears 

336 


1 Sultanas .. 



660,980 

Prunes 

1,400 

165,564 

Lexias ... 



3,612 




Other ... 



228 




Dates .. 

j Mesopotamia .. 

7,337 

17,507 




Other 

China 

2,322 

2,655 




1 

Syria 

170 

... 



1 

i Preserved in liquid - 






1 

1 Apricots ... 


... 

>60,314 



j 

Peaches 



991,939 



1 

Pears 



4,800 



i 

Pineapples... 


... 

836 



1 

Raspberries 



84,743 



1 

1 

! Other 



11,715 




1 ) 


Galloni. 




1 

ll 

1 


6,680 

' / 
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Austealian Eailways Developmental Tours for 1930-31. 

The following tours of the '‘Eeso” train have been fixed for the 1930-31 
season : — 

1. A six-day tour (17th to 22nd November, 1930) of the Blue Moun~ 

tains and main western line and branches, including visits to 
Katoomba and Mt. Victoria, Jenolan Caves, Lithgow, Bathurst, 
Orange, Wellington, Dubbo and Mudgee. 

2. Six-day tours (19th to 24th January, 1931, and 18th to 23rd May„ 

1931) of the Northern and North Coast districts, including visits 
to Gosford, Newcastle, Port Waratah and Bullock Island, Mait- 
land, Dungog, Grafton, Murwillumbah, Tweed Heads, Byron Bay 
and Lismore. 

On these Peso tours Eeso is an abbreviation of the word Hc- 
sources '0 the tourists are not only afforded an opportunity of seeing the 
outstanding scenic beauties of the State, but the resources and possibilities 
of the country are impressed upon them in a way they can never forget. 
Eepresentative local residents meet the visitors and show them the sheep 
and cattle stations, dairy farms, orchards, vineyards, and large develop- 
mental undertakings. Experts from the Agricultural and other Govern- 
ment Departments accompany the tours to give visitors full information 
regarding rural activities. 

Details of the itineraries and costs involved are given in a pamphlet 
which can be had on application to the Chief Traffic Manager, N.S.W. 
Government Eailways, Box 29a, G.P.O., Sydney. 


Areas Sown to Dieebrbnt Varieties ob Wheat in N.S.W. 

The Government Statistician (Mr. T. Waites) recently issued the following 
statement showing the areas sown to different wheat varieties, both for grain 
and hay , during the 1929-30 season : — 


Variety of Wheat. 


Area Sown. 


acres. 


Variety of Wheat. 


Waratah 
Federation 
Yandilla King ... 

Torvey 

Canberra 
Nabawa 


Marshall’s No. 3 

Penny 

Hard Federation 

Umott 

Free Gallipoli ... 

Nizam 

Cmrawa 

Gresley 

Wandflla... 

Ranee 

Riverina 
Cleveland 
Pttrple Straw ... 
Atsim ... 
iNnnen ... 


817,138 

679,043 

431,512 

281,566 

236,399 

203,217 

19.5,126 

141,123 

126,029 

122,946 

108,944 

96,777 

67,092 

61,211 

69,756 

56,856 

49,291 

47,643 

31,608 

30,837 

30,214 

29,882 


Major ... 
Gluyaa Early , 
Minister ... 

Bald Early 
Florence 
Clarendon 
Baroota Wonder 
Rajah ... 
Firbank ... 
Cadia 
Buri 

Bobin ... 

Canimbla 

Early Bird 

Steinwedel 

Comeback 

Ford 

Gnllen ... 
Other varieties . 


Total 


Area Sovi n. 


acroH* 
... 28,319 

... 25,753 

... 17,001 

... 17,(K)3 

... 13,609 

... 12,389 

9,514 
7,171 
7,011 
0,663 
... 5,791 

4,678 
... 4,440 

3,703 
3,563 

3.234 
3,095 

1.235 
257,966 


4,836,000 
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Department of Agriculture. 


IliiNfllliillllllilllllil 



ORPINGTONS, LECHORNS, LANGSHANS. 

Available from the following Poultry Sections : — 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond; 
The Government Poultry Farm, Seven Hills; 
Wagga Experiment Farm, Wagga; 

Grafton Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

BRONZE TURKEYS. 

Available from Hawkesbury Agricultural College only. 

Birds bred under expert direction and grown on free range. 
The class required to improve farm flocks. 

Price lists and particulars on application to the Principal or the 
Managers of the respective institutions. 

G. D. ROSS, Under Secretary, 

Department of Agriculture, 
SYDNEY. 


VoL. XLI. Part 10. 


October 1, 1930. 


Agriculiural Cazeite of Neu> South Wales. 

The Propagation of Banana Plants* 

H. W. EASTWOOD, H,D.A., Pruit Instructor. 

Commercial varieties of bananas do not produce fertile seed, having long 
since lost the power to reproduce in this way, and eonseciuently the ediblo 
banana is now' entirely propagated by asexual methods. 

Various parts of the plant, such, as corms, butts or bulbs, junks or pieces^ 
bits or eyes, and suckers, are all utilised for the purpose, and good results- 
have been achieved by the use of all these by experienced growers. Each 
method has a number of supporters who claim their particular way of pro- 
pagating is the best, and there are reasons why each can be used in prefer • 
ence to the others in particular circumstances. The consensus of opinion 
among growers to-day, however, is that the sucker or young offshoot is the* 
most suitable means of propagating new plants. This is verified by the 
large number of suckers actually used in preference to any other portion of 
the plant. 

' Having accepted the use of suckers as the most suitable means of estab- 
lishing new areas, it behoves growers to see that the suckers they use are of 
desirable type. This is a very important aspect, and given special attention 
it wull eliminate ^^^use of unprofita^^ areas in later years* of growth. 

With all forms of miit-growing the selection of suitable material for pro- 
pagating purposes is yearly attracting more attention. By systematic selec- 
tion the cropping propensities of plants may be increased and better quality 
fruit obtained. Vigour and uniformity of plant growth as well as the* 
power to resist disease may also be developed. Banana growers of long' 
experience are not unmindful of these facts, hut more attention ran, with 
advantage, still be given to this work of selection. It is* known that the^ 
class of plant set out will have a decided influence on the future life of the 
l>lantation in regard to yield, quickness of return, and general behaviour*. 
Some plantations have been “handicapped from the beginning because of the- 
inferior class of sucker planted, their commercial success having beeni 
unduly prolonged or even prevented by the planting of unsuitable suckers. 
The first crop of " bananas does not contain as inany large bunches as are 
produced after the area is well established. This defect is gi'eatly aggra- 
vated by planting inferior suckers, and can, to a great extent, be overcome 
by selecting and planting only well developed suckers from heavily pro^- 
ducing plants. 

Types of Suckers. 

The most important characteristic to look for in suckers for propagating* 
purposes is vigour, wMch is denoted by the diameter of the bulb in conjunc- 
tion with the length and shape of the pseudoetem. (See Eig. 1.) The size* 
of the untopped sucker or the size of the bulb by itself is not always a true» 
indication of vigour. (See Figs. 4 and 5.) Experienced growers know thak 
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the vigorous, offset is one which has developed a good bulb, has the pseudo- 
stem of the sucker uniformly decreasing* in girth (tapering) from the bulb 
to the apex, the leaves small and narrow in comparison to their length and 
with an inclination to grow upright. These suckers, which are known as 
spearheads " or ‘‘ sword-suckers,” arc strong growers and produce good 
Xdants which subsequently carry nice bunches of fruit. By choosing this 
type of sucker growers will secure a vigorous plant which will avail itself of 
any advantage of good soil and suitable climatic conditions. 

The bulb of the sucker contains concentrated food for the young plant, 
which is primarily used in the formation of new roots and leaves. The 
bigger the bnlb is (provided the type is correct) the larger the quantity of 



Kg. 1. — Good Types of Suckers* 

AU these were dug from a three-year-old area, aud are speaxhend " suokers with large bulbs, 
tapering to points at the apexes. 


food aTailaWe for the young plant to draw tipon. Tlie greater the food 
supply the better able is the young plant to OTercome the shock of removal 
and to throw out new roots and leaves. 

Always discard suckers with poor bulbs, stems of even girth instead of 
taper^, tod those which show a tendency to support their leaves hori- 
mnfally. Th^e rarely, if ever, grow into good plants or produce satisfac- 
tory smt bunches. It is also likely that th.e “ fellower ” sudreis will not be 
much heftter than the original ones. 

Offsets of ihe -type commonly known as “ umbrella ” and “ water ” suckers 
and onion bulbs ” should never be used for propagating purposes. 


The Age of the Phntatioii and Sndker Sdection. 

The successful establishment or otherwise of all new life is to a greal 

plna u »o ejwwio. to tin mfe. A tlaotoKoii woB MtoHi.hod 
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iind in its prime, with the plants growing vigorously, will produce offsets 
which are superior to those from any other claas of plantation. This period 
is considered to be when the plantation is from three to six years old, 
depending on circumstances and environment. Although these years repre- 
sent the average, it must be understood that wide departures may occur in 
some plantations. With ideal conditions and favourable seasons, together 
with very careful attention throughout, a plantation will produce very good 
offsets in large numbers before and after the three to six years-old period. 
These suckers may be very little inferior to, or may be the equal of, those 
produced during that time. 



Fig. 2.— Average Types Dug trom a One-year-old Flantatlon. 

Suckers 4 and 5 are superior to suckers 1, 2, and ti, while sucker 3 is a poor type and should be 
rejected. None is in the same class as those in Fig. 1. 


The suckers in Fig. 1 are from a three-year-old area, and all are good 
types of offset. No, 1 has the largest bulb, which is 6 inches in diameter, 
whilst No, 4 has the smallest bulb, with a diameter of SJ inches. These 
suckers are well grown, have a large and solid bulb, have been regularly and 
normally formed up to the time of digging, and show every indication of 
robustness. They will overcome the setbacks received in transplanting 
better than other types of sudkers, and will make quick and strong growth 
when set out under favourable conditions. Growers would not make any 
mistake in obtaining offsets of this type from vigorous plantations of the 
ages suggested. 

Aged Plantations. 

Aged plantations which are rapidly declining, or those which, though, not 
necessarily aged, are devitalised by adverse conditions, are unsuitable for 
the selection of suckers for propagating purposes. All^ough some suckers' 
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of reasonably satisfactory type may be selected from such plantations, the 
majority of the suckers will resemble those shown in Tigs. 4 and 6. These 
are a very inferior type of o:ffset, which should not be planted under any 
circumstances. The bulbs of the suckers in this class of plantation become 
very much restricted and "hidebound’’ and do not expand normally with 
growth. Prominent concentric rings form around the corm, which has a 
peculiar -woody or corky and scaly appearance, while some have long 
rhizomes or elongated "necks” (see Nos. 2 and 4 in Fig. 4), whicli are 
signs of weakness. The " eyes ” of the bulb, although formed and partially 
developed, may never grow. The top growth, which is weak and poorly 
developed (Fig. 5) has a pseudostem of even thickness. If this type of 
offset is planted the subsequent root growth will be weak and unthrifty, 
and the plant will stagnate at a later stage. To trust to luck and to plant this 
class of corm or sucker and expect something better from the " follower 
suel<er is encouraging disastrous results. 

Year-old Plantations. 

Since certain restrictions have been placed on the movement of plants 
on account of disease and pests the procedure of securing plants every whet*'''^ 
and anywhere — diseased or otherwise— has been stopped. Growers who ha\ 
favourable areas are allowed to use their own suckers for extending planta- 
tions under certain conditions, and where the plantation has never had 
disease or pests they may also receive permission to sell suckers. A planta- 
tion that would be in a position to secure the latter privilege in a district 
where bunchy top or beetle borer or both have been recorded for any length 
of time would probably be a young area — ^perhaps not older than one year 
from planting. Even if a grower dbtains permission to sell suckers or the 
liberty to use his own plants, as many have done, there is another aspect to 
be considered. He must ibe sure that the suckers from such a young planta- 
tion are entirely suitable for establishing new areas. No doubt nuvny 
suckers from these areas are satisfactory, but only limited numbers of this 
type are available, and even they are not equal to suckers from older estab- 
lished areas. Moreover, two or three or perhaps more suckers of the very 
best type on the stool are never interfered with, as they are chosen by the 
grower as "followers ” to replace the mother plant. This practice naturally 
reduces the number of good suckers available for digging. Advanced 
"peeper” suckers are usually plentiful, but these may not prc^vo wholly 
successful for planting out. Fig. 2 depicts six average suckers dug from 
a one-year-old plantation, aUd only two of these, viz., Nos. 4 and 5, are 
considered euitiable onsets, though even theee are not comparable 'with th€ 
suckers in Fig. 1: Suckers Nos. 1, 2, and 6 in Fig. 2 can only be considered 
of medium quality, and are not as good as suckers Noe, 4 and 5. Sucker 
No. S is a "water” sucker and would not be selected for planting by any 
keen grower. 

The suckers secured from a year-old plantation have the characteristice 
of ^od suckers in the making, but they are under. tSi disadvantage of not 
kavmg had sufficient time to develop properly and pst^uce , a good solid 
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bulb. Ihey are not consistently ^‘spearheads/’ and the trunk does not 
decrease in proportion to its length (see suckers Kos. 1, 2, and 6 in Fig. 2). 
This may be accounted for by the fact that they are the first offsets from 
the x)arent stool and their growth is forced much more than is generally the 
case when a stool has become established. Usually they are young, soft 
and sappy, and have not had sufficient time to harden off and set. 

Every extra week in the spring months that suckers of this type are 
allowed to remain with the stool will quickly improve them by filling out 
the bulbs, and therefore the later in the season they are dug the better 



Fig. 8*— Types o£ Suckers Dug from a very Vigorous Year-old Plautation. 

AU are suitable for planting if given proper treatment, but are not considered tbe equaJ of suckers 
shown in Fig. 1. They are to bo preferred to those In Fig. 2 mainly because they are from a very 
vigorous plantation and were dug latei ir* the planting season. 


they wdll be. The difference of three months between September and 
Deciernber digging will mean a very marked advancement in the suckers, 
and superior offsets will be the result. Fig. 3 shows suckers dug from a one- 
year-old area in December, and these are more suitable than the suckers 
shown in Fig. 2 , mainly because they are from a very vigorous plantation — 
better than the average year-old plantation — and were dug later in the 
planting season. 

As suckers secured from a year-old area are tender and watery th^ will 
not sisand rough treatment or abuse and should be carefully handled to 
guard bruising, and to prevent unnecessary wilting they should 

be plants as feoon as convenient after digging. Even if -this is done thaj^ 
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wilt a good deal in tlie soil unless the weather for transplanting is favour- 
able, when an immediate and good ''strike” is assured. If a continued 
dry period sets in after planting, periodical waterings are necessary. 

Digging the Suckers. 

Suckers selected for transplanting or for sale should be most carefully 
removed from the stool, and this is not always easy when they are dug from 
plantations with stiff soils or boulder-strewn surfaces, or from some young 
areas. The diiSculties of digging are further increased when the correct 
practice of leaving those suckers farthest away from the stool as " fol- 
lowers” to the parent plants is adhered to. The utmost attention is 
required to see that neither the parent plant and its roots with the remain- 
ing suckers nor the chosen suckers are unnecessarily injured. Although 
every precaution may be taken to prevent losses, it is so easy to damage 
suckers that there is always a percentage which gets injured in the digging, 
and some are totally destroyed. AH badly mutilated suckers should be 
rejected on the spot, and no offset that the grower would not be prepared to 
plant himself should be included when digging for sale. 

The hoe and mattock are not satisfactory tools with which to dig suckers, 
but are useful to loosen the soil or undermine the offset on the open side 
when such is necessary. A spud-bar is a much more suitable implement, 
but where any quantity of digging is being done a specially made bar with 
a long, flat and wide blade and keen edge is even better, for there is less 
likelihood of causing damage with this implement. 

The surface soil should be removed or freed sufficiently to enable the 
grower to see where the sucker and parent plant join, and the instrument 
then placed where the union is narrowest (to lessen the surface to be 
cut) and forced firmly downwards to sever the offset with one clean clii 
With the larger suckers it is necessary to aim the spud-bar at this spot 
from a distance, and unless the operator has a good and true eye it is likely 
that the sucker may not be severed at the correct place or that it will 
receive more than one wound. In other cases suckers in awkward positions 
have to he dug from both sides, which increases the cut surface. 

Where leverage is necessary in removing the sucker, it should bo appli^h^' 
gently and gradually to obviate crushing or bruising the plants, and no 
more force should; be used than is required to loosen the sucker. 

' jQrowers should see that the digging of suckers is carried out only by 
POTone who recognise what the results of negligent or careless digging 
both in of good suckers and damage to the existing plantation. 

Damage to the Plantation, 

All offsets are actually fed by and are dependent on the parent plant 
ihe{^ become large enough to produce their own roots in sufficient 
to establish themselves as separate units. Sudcers selected for 
transjdanth:^ rarely reach this stage before they are removed. 
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Altiiough it is necessary to avoid damaging these ofeets, it is much more 
important to see that no injury is occasioned to the estaiblished plants or 
their roots. The importance of this fact is not always fully appreciated. 
Damaged suckers can be discarded, but damaged plants must remain till 
their functioning is completed with the removal of the bunch. Injury to 
parent plants is extremely hard to remedy; in fact, nature alone seems to 
be able to do this. By very careful digging of the suckers it may be possible 
to avoid damage to the parent plant itself, where the suckers are a suffi- 
cient distance away for convenient working of the tools. It is not possible, 
however, to avoid severing the roots of the parent plant which are inter- 
mingled and tangled all around the corm for some distance out, but this 
injury can he lessened by clean cutting instead of bruising or pulling the 


' ' i 



; I ; ' a 3 ^ .6 


Sig. 4.— Types ot Bolbs or Corms Assoolated with Aged or Ueclinmi; riantations, or grown 
nnder Adverse Conditions. 

These.shoiild be rigorously rejected, being most nudeslrable. CoriniS 3, 5 and 0 are typical “onion” bulbs. 


roots from their position. Older established areas are better able to over- 
come this setback than younger plantations — especially year-old ones — as 
they have proportionately less roots injured and have a much larger feeding 
area to draw upon immediately. 

The damage caused in this way to parent plants in young areas is very 
great and much more serious than many growers realise until they have 
been convinced by actual experience, and it is then too late to rectify the 
position. Allowing that cleanly-severed roots will prodixce new roots where 
they are cut within a short time, there is still the temporary check, receive^d, 
yrhich is sustained in proportion to the ability of the plant to recover. - 
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la Fig. 6 is showa a year-old plant suckering freely. If three of th© 
seven suckers noticeable are removed at about equal distances around ih© 
mother plant> the roots will be cut in three places and at least half of th© 
roots on the side of the stool facing the camera will be interfered with, if 
not actually severed, and for any other suckers removed additional roots 
will be severed. Similar damage, according to the number of suckers 
removed, will be done to the other haK of the stool and no plant or stcol 
can stand such treatment without ^ovdng the effects. The plant will 
receive a check — ^maybe a severe one — ^when it is about to throw a bunch, 
which is a very critical period in the life of the plant, or the bunch may 
be out at the time. In either case the plant then needs all its root system 
fo support it, and the setback received by a reduction of its root system, 
together with the handicap of growing new roots, happens at a most 
imdesirable time. A reduction in the size of the fruit or a poorly-jGQQed 
bunch is likely to be the result, and it is doubtful if the suckers obtained 
from a stool are worth this risk. 

Some growers have removed suckers from young areas for their own use, 
thinking that by so doing they were acting wisely in reducing the number 
of suckers so asi to give the remainder a better chance. Later on, when 
the resultant damage becomes apparent, they have become convinced that 
the practice is not sound in a young area. Although a monetary gain is 
mad© by the saving of the cost of the suckers or by obtaining the value of 
them if disposed of, the loss later on, due to small bunches and inferior 
quality fruit, is not fully compensated for hy the earlier saving* 



A “Banana Gouge” or De-ittokering Implement. 
Specially devised for the purpose by Mr. E, O. Bnrtilotti. 


De*Biickeriiig vergiis Digging* 

Th© qu^tion then arises in these young, vigorous areas where suckears 
are plentiful as to what is to be done with the suckers which aro not 
required as followers to the main plants. The growler sees that he has 
a surplus of supers, and he reasons that if they have to bo reduced to 
regul^ the habits of the stool it is better to dig and use or sell the suckers 
and obtain their value than to sacrifice them — which seems logical reason- 
ing. The imdesiraHe resulte which foUow siieh a practice, however, Itave 
already been pointed out. 


These saekera shoald he “ de-suckered,« that is, they should he destroyed 
hy the of the growine point without interfering with the stool in 

w!^. ^ Tha (jpeiration is a very different one to digging the suckers. 
»e-su«*etia^ is perfcraied by cutting the sucker off at ground level, or as 
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near the ground as possible, with a sharp knife. Then the point of a 
de-suckering implement or ^‘banana gouge’’ (see Fig. f) is inserted, at an 
angle of approximately 30 degrees from the vertical, jv^ist inside the outer 
edge of the base of the sucker to be removed, and "mtt ai semi-circular turn 
of the handle to the right and left the potato eye ” growing point of 
the sucker is removed with a section of the bulb the sDiape of an inverted 
cone. If the operator considers it necessary (which dejoends on the size of 
the bulb of the sucker) he can then push the tool vertically into the 
remaining stump, and by using it auger fashion remoTfr a further conical 
section right through the bulb to the soil underneath, The main thing 



Fig, 5,-~Aiiotheir type o£ Sucker usually Associated with the same coc^Aitioits as mentioned 

under Fig. 4. 

These should also be rejected, being little better than those in Fig. 4. 


to be sure of when de'-suckering is that the grow-ing Jpoint of the sucker, 
known as the “ potato eye,” is destroyed, and this is in« re easily performed 
when the suckers are small, preferably not more than 1 foot high. The 
growing point, situated in the heart of the corm, can b*e easily detected by 
its closely-grained formation in comparison to the reak of the bulb. 

It will be seen that by this method of destroying suckers the root system 
of the entire stool is untouched and no other damage is caused to the 
remaining plants. 


Preparing Suckers for Planting.. 

After the suckers are dug, each plant should have all the roots carefully 
trimmed off close at the, bulb, and all leaves should be systematically 
removed to minimise transpiration. The suckers then be planted 
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without further preparation, hut if they have much top growth this is 
reduced to within from 3 to 6 inches of the top of the corm. Some growers 
believe in doing this with all classes of suckers except “ peepers,” claiming 
that they shoot quicker and grow better. There does not appear to be any 
disadvantage to the practice, as the old top of the sucker rarely functions 
after transplanting, but it temporarily acts as a protection to the new 
leaves coming from the centre. 

The freshly cut surface of the sucker, where it has been severed from 
the mother plant, is prone to the attack of fungi, bacteria and insects, and 
there is danger from decay and rots at these places. To decrease this 
I>ossibility the suckers should either be allowed to remain in the sunlight 
for a few days with the cut surface exposed, which will assist the wound 
to heal and callous over, or they should be treated with an approved kind 
of plant medicament which is allowed to dry on the surface. 

The former method is usually regarded as satisfactory for bulbs suffi- 
ciently large — ^say 3 inches in diameter or over — and matured to suffer no 
ill effects from the sun, but where the suckers are small, young and 
naturally sappy, especially those secured from year-old areas, they are 
usually too tender for this method and will wilt and dry out considerably. 
It is suggested that these suckers be treated by the latter method and then 
planted as soon as possible. I am of the opinion, however, that any sucker 
suitable for planting, whether large or small, should first have the wounded 
surfaces treated with a protective material, and should then be immersed 
for a period of one hour in a solution of corrosive sublimate in the propor- 
tion of not less than 1 lb. sublimate to 90 gallons of water. They should 
then be planted within a reasonable time. 

All suckers which have been badly damaged in digging or otherwise 
seriously injured should be rejected. Often a portion of the bulb and, at 
times, as much as half of the corm are chopped off in digging. As long as 
they show signs of life suckers are sometimes planted, but satisfactory 
results cannot be expected from such plants. 

The Supply of Suckers, 

During past periods in the history of the banana industry, and especially 
during the boom years, the supply of suitable plants for propagating pur- 
poses has not beefn equal to the demand. To-day the position is different; 
there is no scarcity of suitable plants and the supply is equal to the demand, 
with every indication of a surplus of satisfactory plants in the future. 
ITo genuine excuse can be advanced by growers for planting undesirable 
types of plants, and henceforth the best only should be considered good 
enough to propagate. 

Since regulations have been in force for controlling certain diseases and 
pests of the banana, trafficking in plants both within the State and with 
other States has grown into a business of significance in the industry, 
growers are now compelled to obtain their supplies of plants for new areas 
tmm certain sources approved of by the Department of Agriculture. They 
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WRITE to YATES ! 


when you want prices and descriptions of FODDER SEEDS or 
information about 

PASTURE IMPROVEMENT 

We have recently issued our 1930 BOOKLET OF 
FODDER AND GRAZING CROPS, which contains 
full and up-to-date particulars of all these matters — May we 
send it to you now? It will help you to choose crops 
which will suit your district and requirements. 


PRICES. 

Owing to market fluctuations, any prices printed in our 
Catalogue would be of little assistance to you except 
immediately on publication, so we follow what we consider 
a better plan and issue once or twice a month, according 
to the movement of the market, 

A Current Price List of Farm Seeds 
and Vegetable Seeds. 

At any time when you are buying Farm Seeds or Vegetable 
Seeds you will find Yates* Price List a useful indicator of 
market values. 


AU quotations sut^xnitted, and aU orders accepted, are subject to our ' 

printed conditions of sale. 

ARTHUR YATES & CO., LTD., 

Australia’s Greatest Seed Home, ^ 

Box 2707 C " iflA <; CTTQCtrV QT QVnWPV 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


STUD PIGS for SALE 



Tamworth Sow, ** Inge Viola ” (Imp.) 

Stud pigs of BERKSHIRE and TAMWORTH breeds are 
avauable for sale at — 

Hawke&hury Agricultural College, Richmond, 
fVollongbar Experiment Farm, Lismore. 

BERKSHIRE pigs only are available for sale at * 

Crafton Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

Bathurst Experiment Farm, Bathurst 

Wagga Experiment Farm, Bomem 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes. 

Cowra Experiment Farm, Cowra, 

^ institutions the studs have 

be 'obtained on 
Pnncfpad. Hawkesbury Agricultural College, 
pitetoftdt or from dxe managers of the farms mentioneci. 


tWee SecitdBQc^ B«a 36 a, G.P.O.. SYDNEY, 
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have no option but to do business with the more fortunate growers who 
have clean areas. These conditions have given these favoured growers a 
nionoxK)ly of the sale of plants, and in most cases they fully recognise this, 
but in some instances it would appear they are using this privilege unfairly 
in that they expect the buyer to accept any class of sucker or plant which 
they have for sale, irrespective of whether it is a suitable oifset or not, so 
long as it carries a certificate of freedom from disease and pest. 



Fig. 6.— A Siool o&e year after jPla&Ung, 

the hea^y sucker growth. Seven suckeiB are visible on the side nearest the camera. To dig 
all snrpluB suckers from such a plant would destroy or conaiderahly damage root growth and markedly 
check the parent plant. 


The price of suckers or plants has advanced from about 20s. to 25s. per 
hundred (the price ruling prior to the introduction of the regulations) to 
from 35s. to 50s. per hundred, depending on the district of supply, since the 
regulations became operative. This is roughly a 100 per cent* increase,* 
and is mainly due to the fact that the suckers are now guaranteed free 
of bunchy top and beetle borer. Yet no grower objects to these prices aud 
they are willingly paid by planters, but complaints have been made to 
ofiS^cers of the Department of Agriculture regarding the unsuitable lype of 
sucker received from vendors, and I have personally seen plants reeoivad 
by growers which were very little better than those depicted in Kgi* 4 and 

5. This is purely a ipatter;* for the interested parties to adju^, th^ 

- ' - 

* Exoepti<msl are knowii where suckers are i^cured at a lower rate ihin 
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Department has no control over the class of offsets unless they are affected 
with disease or pest, or suspected to be affected, in which cases permission 
to move or plant them can he withheld. 

When a buyer is satisfied to pay the price asked for suckers to-day, he 
is entitled to receive 100 per cent, of good plants, suitable in every other 
respect as well as being healthy. There is no doubt the purchasr has him- 
self to blame for any unsatisfactory position, for, as a rule, he makes no 
contract nor stipulates any conditions under which he will accept delivery 
of the plants. Under such circumstances it would be difficult to obtain re- 
dress, and although the vendor may agree to replace or make allowance for 
worthless plants supplied, the buyer is disadvantaged in that he may be 
obliged to plant a smaller area than intended, or, if additional suckers are 
supplied later, an uneven, patchy area will most likely be the outcome, to 
say nothing of the extra freight and cartage charges. 


Suggested Conditions of Sale. 

As the vendor insists on conditions to protect his side of the business, 
the buyer should do likewise. Although it may be very difficult to contract 
satisfactorily for just the kind of ofiset the planter wishes to obtain, a fair 
degree of satisfaction can be ensured by insisting upon the following con- 
ditions: — 


*1. Boots of all plants to be removed before leaving the plantation. 

^2. All plants to be free of soil and rubbish. 

8. The bulb or eorm of the plant, measured at the smallest diameter, not 
to be under 2, 3, 4, 5, or 6 inches (according to the dimension preferred by 
the individual buyer). 

4. The appearance of the suckers or plants to show the recognised signs 
of vigour. 


5. Ofsets acknowledged as onion” bulbs, “water” suckers, or those 
with narrow elongated rhizomes will not be accepted. 

6. Plants showing reddish-pink spots when the bulb is sliced will be 
r^eoted. (This is an indication of root disease.) 

7. Badly damaged and mutilated suckers will not be accepted. 


"if* to Platits introduced into this State, but 

not to p^nts witkn the State. They lessen the chance of introducing into a new 
^tatJon^mat<^e woms and root disease, besides harmful fungi and bacteria, which 


Big Incbease nsr Areas under Soybeans in U.S.A. 

ITwI# soybean for forage and the increased use of 

resulted in a phenomenal 
In aaeage and production of the crop in U.8.A Bt reason of it. 
and the palatebility of the forms in^hieh it ^n L 

^ ® desirable article of human food, 

ffwm m mim is gradually increasing. ^ 
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Pasture Improvement Work in the Binda 

District* 

J. N. WHITTET, ti.D.A., Agrostologist. 

Pasture improvement operations were commenced in 1927 on the property 
of Dr. R. O. Williams, “ Chatsworth,” Binda, along the lines of subdivision 
of large grazing paddocks into smaller areas, top-dressing with super- 
phosphate and distribution of and working in of seed of Subterranean 
clover amongst the natural pasturage. 

Binda is located 17 miles north-west of Crookwell, and its elevation Is 
2,400 feet. The average annual rainfall at Chatsworth ” for the past nine 
years has been 27.93 inches. The composition of the natural pasture 
covering of this district is as follows: — Grasses — ^Wallaby (Danthonia semi- 
annularis 15 per cent., D. racemosa 25 per cent.), Kangaroo {Themeda 
Forshalii) 12 per cent., Tussocky Poa (Poa caespitosa) 5 per cent.. Wheat 



lua uiud wiiea oouy a Coiuparativdiy SmaU.Area«was^Top-(U6s»ed. 


grass {Agropyrum scabrum) 3 per cent. Soft Brome (Bromus mollis) 2 
per cent; clovers — ^Ball (Trifolium glomeratum) 14 per cent., Hop (T, 
procumbens) 12 per cent, Haresfoot trefoil {T, arvense) 7 per cent. Burr 
clover (Medicago denticulata) 5 per cent. Barley grass (Hordeum 
murinum) occurs on sheep comps, and White clover {Trifolium repens) in 
low-lying situations. 

The Improvements Effected. 

The area of " Chatsworth is 4,300 acres, and it is subdivi&d into 
twenty-eight paddocks. The manager, Mr. 0. M. Williams, is the 
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opinion that subdivision is necessary in order to control efficiently the 
growth of feed. As Binda is a district of small holdings, and offers excel- 
lent possibilities for pasture improvement work and the production of fat 
lambs, subdivision of paddocks is the first essential to obtaining the best 
results from the grazing of improved pastures. 

In May, 1927, a commencement was made by top-dressing four paddocks 
of a total area of 466 acres and broadcasting and chain harrowing in Sub- 
terranean clover seed over 82 acres. The results obtained were particu- 
larly good, despite the fact that the rainfall for the year was below the 
average. In 1928 the top-dressed area was increased by a further 600 acres, 
and although the first six months of the year were exceptionally dry, only 
875 points of rain falling, the general growth was similar to that of the 
previous year. In 1929 an additional 700 acres were treated, and in May 
of this year the whole of the balance of the property received fertilisers, 
while on 1,200 acres Subterranean clover seed was broadcasted at the rate 
of lb. per acre, but not harrowed in. 



^logteis Headdfed a UistrUjutor ol fhis Type Sssenttat oa Mir. wsiUamii^ Propariy. 


Tie Stock Carried on Improved Pastures. 

In co-operation with the Department, Mr. Williams has kept detailed 
records of ihe stocking of a number of the Ohatsworth'^ paddocks. The 
estimated carrying capacity of natural pastures in the district is one sheep 
per acre. This figure is applicable to the period 1st July, 1928, to 80th 
Jum, 1929, but the following twelve months were drier, and the stocking 
of the country was appraised at three sheep to 4 acres. 

The monthly rainfall totals for the two periods were as follows: 

1928, 262 points; August, 76; September, 160; October, 268* ITo- 

February. 437; Maroh, 

, Agol, 92 ; May, 109 ; Swm, 2&S poiniB ; total for 1928-29, 20-96 inchfes. 
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July, 1929, 81 points; August, 202; September, 127 ; October, 91; ITovem- 
ber, 536; December, 239; January, 1930, 6 points; February, 13; Marcb., 
21; April, 147 ; May, 173; June, 197 points; total for 1929-30, 18.33 inches. 

Paddock No. 1. — ^Area, 186 acres; natural pasture; top-dressed with 1 cwt. 
superphosphate per acre during May, 1927, and 6 lb. of Subterranean clover 
seed per acre harrowed in on 60 acres. 

The stocking during the period July, 1928, to June, 1929, was as fol- 
lows ; — 


Stocking, 1928-29. 


Grazing Period. 

No. of Sheep. 

1928— 




July and August 

68 days ... 

... 

400 

October 

18 „ ... 


466 

November and December 

23 „ ... 


464 

December 

20 „ ... 


434 

1929— 




January 

4 


434 

99 ••• 

12 „ ... 


896 

,, ••• ... ... ... 

13 

*•• 

468 

February and March ... 

32 „ ... 

... 

766 

April-June 

65 „ ... 

... 

746 


The carrying capacity of this paddock for the twelve months’ period was 
2*1 dieep per acre. 

During May, 1929, the paddock received a further application of 1 owt. 
superphosphate per acre, and 2 lb. of Subterranean clover seed per acre was 
broadcasted on the 126 acres which did not receive seed in 1927* Seed was 
mixed with the fertiliser, but not harrowed in. 

The stocking from July, 1929, to June, 1930, was as follows: — 


Stocking, 1929-30, 


Grazing Period. 

No. of Sheep. 

1929— 




July 

... 

16 days 

743 

October and November 

... 

34 „ 

/ 588 ewes. 

\ 464 lambs. 

1930— 




January to March 


66 

600 sheep. 

April 

... 

«»« ** « 1 

600 

April-June 

... 

66 

200 


The carrying capacity for the twelve months’ period was 1*50 sheep per 
acre. In this and subsequent tables two lambs are calculated as being 
equivalent to one sheep. 

Paddock No. 2.— Area 280 acres, of which 200 acres were top-dressed dur- 
ing June, 1927, witi 1 cwt. superpho^hate per acre* - 
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The stock carried during the 1928-29 period were as follows 


Stocking, 1928-29. 


Grazing Period. 

No. of Sheep, 

1928— 

July 

126 days 

102 

August - I^^ovember 

108 

/700 ewes, 
\632 lambs. 

November 

1029— 

® 

464 sheep. 

Jaiiuary-March 

55 ,, 

800 

Aprii-June 

67 

770 


The carrying capacity for the twelve months’ period was 1*99 sheep per acre- 
In May, 1929, 1 cwt. of superphosphate per acre was applied to the whole 
of this paddock, and the following stock were carried from July of that 
year till June, 1930, 

Stocking, 1929-30. 

Grazing Period. [ No, of Sheep. 

3929— 

July 

August- October 

November-December ... 

1930— 

January 

March 

April 

The carrying capacity for the twelve months was 1.26 sheep per acre.* 
Paddock No, 3.— Area, 200 acres; top-dressed with superphosphate as 
follows:— 120 acres at 1 cwt., 40 acres at IJ cwt., and 40 acres at 2 cwt. dur- 
ing May and Jime, 1928, 

The stocking during 1928-29 was as follows: — 

Stocking, 1928-29. 

No. of Sheep, 

1928— 

July-September 53 days ... 

September and October ... 14 „ ... 

October ... 29 , 

1929— "* 

January and ^’ebruary 29 „ 

l^bmary- April 57 „ 

J^ - 17 „ ... 

Xh© carrying capacity of this area, for the twelve, months period was 1.74 
per a<n?o. ^ ’ 


492 

396 

466 

739 

816 

800 


Glazing PoTiod. 
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During the spring of 1928 no appreciable difference in growth was notice- 
able on the section treated with 1 J cwt. of fertiliser per acre compared with 
that receiving 2 cwt,, but an increase was apparent between the IJ cwt. and 
the 1 cwt. applications, the extra 66 lb. of superphosphate giving 26 per 
cent, more clover growth. 

No additional application of fertiliser was made during 1929, and the 
stocking of the paddock was as follows: — 


Stocking, 1929-30. 


Grazing Period. 

No. of Sheep. 

1919— 



July 

7 days 

797 

August and September 

25 „ 

/781 ewes. 
\604 lambs. 

November and December 

51 „ i 

/ 586 ewes. 

\ 476 lambs. 

1930— 



January 

20 „ 


March and April 

17 „ 

600 

April and June 

65 

260 


The carrying capacity for the twelve months was 1.59 sheep per acre. 

During April, 1930, this paddock received 1 cwt. superphosphate and 3 lb- 
of Subterranean clover seed per acre. 

Paddoch No, 4. — Area, 150 acres, of which 120 acres received 1 cwt. 
superphosphate per acre in May, 1928. 

The following stock were carried during 1928-29 ; — 

Stocking, 1928-29. 


Grazing Period. 


[ No. of Steep. 


1928— 



July 

... 30 days 

102 

August-October 

... 70 „ 

272 

December 

... 21 „ ... 

899 

1929— 



January ... 

... 12 

469 

„ •«. 

*>• 7 ig ... ... 

680 

February 

... 3 

186 

S’ebruary and March . . . 

... 16 

352 

March-May 

... 73 

280 

May and June - 

... 47 

341 


The carrying; capacity for the twelve months was 1*71 sheep per acre-. 
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The paddock was again top-dressed with 1 cwt. superphosphate per acre 
in April, 1930, and 2 lb. Subterranean cloTer per acre was applied with the 
fertiliser. The stocking of the paddock during 1929-80 was as follows : — 


Stocking, 1929-30. 


Grazing Period. 



No. of Sheep. 

1929— 




May-July 

62 days 

337 

Aiigast-Ootober 

44 

99 ... ... 

344 

October 

3 

99 ••• ••• 

214 

October and Kovember 

35 

99 ••• 

500 

November and December 

8 

M ••• : 

173 

December 

5 

99 ••• 

90 

1930— 




January 

2 

99 •** 

223 

,, ... ... ... ... 

6 

,, ... ... 

173 

January-March 

50 

ft ... ... 

267 

March and April ... ... 

21 

„ ».« ••• 

119 

April and May 

24 

99 ••• 

175 


The carrying capacity for the twelve months was 1.40 sheep per acre. 
This is the shearing shed paddock and consequently the area is grassed 
heavily at certain periods of the year, with the result that the detrimental 
effects of overstodking on clover growth is very apparent on this section of 
the property. 

Bam Paddoch . — The beneficial effect of top-dressing Subterranean 
clover in two successive years was very apparent in this area of 22 acres, on 
which 8 lb. of Subterranean clover seed per acre was well harrowed in 
amongst the natural pasturage in May, 1927 ; 1 ewt of superphosphate per 
acre was broadcasted with the seed and a similar quantity of fertihaer 
applied in May, 1928. 

Tor 885 days fifty-three rams were in fhis paddock, and thirty-three rams 
for iflie remainder of the year. These figures give a stocking record of 2.83 
aheep per acre. The rainfall for the period of the test (1st May, 1928, to 
80th Ap3pil, 1929) was only 20.74 inches. 

This area was a cultivation paddoci some years ago, and as the natural 
grasses had not thickened up to any extent this section of the property was 
considered to be sheep to the acr©’^ country. 
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Additional Stocking Records for 1929-30 Season . — The carrying capacity 
of a nnmher of additional paddocks was recorded during the 1929-30 period. 
As only the twelve months records are available in these cases they are 
summarised below. 


Stocking, 1929-30. 


raddock. 

Area, 

Treatment. 

Carrying 
Capacity per 
acre'per annum. 

No. 5 ... 

Acres. 


Sheep. 

80 

(including 

10 acres 
grazing 
lucerne). 

Pastui'e top dressed with 1 cwt. superphosphate 
per acre, May, 1928; 40 acres top-dressed with 
1 cwt-. superphosphate and 2 lb. Subterranean! 
clover seed per acre in March, 1929, 

207 

„ 6 ... 

260 

Top-dressed with 1 cwt-. superphosphate and 2 lb. 
Subterranean clover seed per acre, April, 1929; 
1 20 acres top-dressed with 1 cwt. superphosphate 
per acre in May, 1930. 

1-64 

» 7 ... 

300 

Top-dressed with 1 cwt. superphosphate per acre 
in May, 1928, and again in May, 1930. 

1*58 

„ 8 ... 

135 

Top-dressed with 1 cwt. superphosphate per acre 
in March, 1929. 

1-47 

M 9 ... 

250 

Top-dressed with 1 cwt. superphosphate per acre 
in April, 1929. 

1-47 


Conclusions* 

From the results already obtained on " Ohatsworth the manager con- 
siders that the following advantages have been gained : — 

(1) Increased carrying capacity. 

(2) Increased health of the stock generally. 

(3) Increased value of pastures from a fattening standpoint. 

(4) Increased wool and meat production per head of stock grazed. 

The methods adopted to achieve the results given for top-dressing natural 
pastures without the use of Subterranean clover cost 3s. per acre, where 
one application is made every second year. 

It has been noted on this property that where 1 cwt. superphosphate per 
acre is applied (to previously untreated natural pastures) for two years in 
succession, the body of the pasture thickens up very rapidly. After such 
treatment the land could be left for two years without any further treat- 
ment and the usual practice of top-dressing every second year resorted to. 

During the 1928-29 period it was particularly noted that weaners pastur- 
ing in top-dressed paddocks were remarkalbly free from worms, whereas 
these parasites were very plentiful in sheep grazing on unmanured pasture. 

On referring to the rainfall records for the periods under review, it will 
be seen that the amount of rain which fell in each of the twelve months for 
which the stocldug was recorded was considerably below the ayerage 
annual rainfall for the district. , 
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Eesults of the White Maize Competition, 1929-30. 

This ccmpelition, for which Messrs. Kellogg Ltd., annually donate the sum 
of £150—£30 to be divided among the h st, second, and third prizewinners 
ill each of the five competition districts — was again carried out during the 
past season. In judging this competition, points are allotted on the same basis 
as for the field maize competitions, with an additional fifteen points for 
“ Suitability for manufacture.” 

Many excellent crops were submitted and interest in this competition 
is increasing. The samples submitted for allocation of points for “ Suitability ^ 
for manufacture” were mostly of a high quality, although competitors 
are inclined to overdo things by selecting to a show standard rather than 
main aining a standard based on copimercial requirements. 


Ebsults of the 1929-30 Competition. 


Competitor. 

Cultivation. 

Gennination 
and Stand. 

Condition and 
Evenness. 

III 

I'SS 

Purity and 
Trueness to 
Type. 

Estimated 

Yield.* 

Total. 

Suitability for 
Manufacture. 

Grand Total. 

Variety. 


20 

10 

10 

1 

15 1 



15 




E. J. Hick«, Gordoaville 
fT. 0. McDougall, Pern- 
mount. 

tJ. H. Bennett, Peramount 
(Xo. 1 Entry). 


X B .ScoUe, Austral Bden ... 

J. P. Mooney, Taree 

Oolin Shields, Mt. George,! 
Somerset. I 


Jmm Graham, Bairengaity 
* , (Mo. 1 Entry). 

3>. V. Boyd, Terrara, via 
Mo-wra. 

P, P. Keenan, Baxrengatry... 


James Back, Upper 
Gilmore, Tamut. 

E, S, Vickery, Tumnt Plains 
(Mo. 1 Entry). 

tA. I». Clayey, Bltwei^ng, 
Tumut (No, 1 Entry). 
tBrown and Davis, Tumut 
Plalna, 


G. B. Koch, Steinhroofc,' 
Temterfleid (No 1 Entry).; 
BcAph Bros , BunguHa, Ten- 
terfleld. 

It, P. Shaonan, Salisbury- 
* mdyUxalia. 


No. 1 JDi$iHd’— Upper North Coast. 


HI 

8 

84 

8 

12 

284 

834 

14 

974 

Sllvermine. 

18 


84 

74 

12 

284 

83 

124 

954 

»» 

18 

8 

8 

74 

124 

284 

824 

is 

95i 


No. 2 District— Lower North and Cetdral Coast, 




m 

9^ 

9 

6 

8 

36 

86 

12 

98 

Silvermine. 

16i 

84 

84 

84 

8 

33 

83 

134 

964 

Hickory King, 

18 

0 

8 

94 

84 

27 

80 

144 

944 

ft 


No. 3 DistrietS&uth Coast. 





19 1 

9 

9 1 

9 

14 

36 

96 1 

14 

110 

Hickory King. 

18 

8 

8 

8 

12 

S74 

914 ! 

144 

106 


19 1 

9 

8 ! 

9 

14 

30 j 

89 

16 

104 


No. i District — Tumid and {hindagai. 





18 

8J 

a 

9 

12 

42 

974 

18 

1124 

Mtirrombldgee 

18 

8 

8 

84 

114 

42 

96 

12 

108 , 

White. 

Mumimbidgee 

18 

8 

a 

! 8 

11 

39 

92 

124 

1044 

White. 

16i 



6 

114 

42 

92 

124 

1044 

o 


No. 5t DiMrict—New England, 





m 


a 

84 

104 

33 

86 

14 

100 

Hickory King. 

Vtk 

n 

84 

74 

10 

30 

81 

14 

98 

»» 

18i 

8 

7 

84 

8 

27 

77 

14 

91 

Sllvermine, 

per acre in the case of Btefenctf 1, 2 and a, and $ potntb lor each 5 buaheia in 


f B^ual Im second place, 
t lor third place. 


-L. S. HARRISON, Special Agricultural Instructor* 
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pRIVATE owners of Morris Minors, in 
'*■ their desire to exploit new country, 
have definitely established the fact that 
no road, or semblance of a road, provides 
any trouble to this wonder car. 

Tracks that were looked upon as impass- 
able have been easily negotiated, proving 
that the Minor could not only be 
described as the “World’s Economy Car,” 
but as a car that “can go anywhere.” 

1930 Models include Chromium-Plating, Hy- 
draulic Shock Absorbers, Bumper Bars and 
Bumperettes. 

Price ;£Z08 

Distributors for New South Wuks 

MORRIS (NEW SOUTH WALES) LTD. 

WILLIAM HOUSE. 101-111 WILLIAM STREEf, SYDNEY 
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(Established 1st January, 1914) (Under Stale Guarantee) 

ACTS AS 

EXECUTOR, TRUSTEE 
ADMINISTRATOR 
ATTORNEY or 
AGENT 


Trust Funds available for Loans on City or Suburban 
Freeholds. 


Full particidars fumisheA on application 


E. J. PAYNE 

^ Public Trustee 

fstj Casteereagh Street, Sydney 
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Maize on the Far South Coast. 

Vaeiett and Manurial Trials, 1929-30. 

JOHI*T L. GREEN, H.D.A., Agricultural Instructor. 

-Although maize trials have been extensively conducted for only two 
-seasons in this district, it is now possible to make fairly dednite recommen- 
<iations as to varieties, etc. 

The Season. 

The spring of 1929 was as near to ideal as could be wished. Good rains 
during August throughout the district made possible a thorough prepara- 
tion of the land, and it was possible for those farmers who had ploughed 
-early to germinate a considerable number of the weed seeds present in the 
-soil. Mainly for this reason, and also by virtue of the fact that after the 
last cultivation the rainfall was light, weed growth was practically 
negligible and had little effect on the ultimate yields. This was more 
noticeable on the alluvial areas, where weed control prefsents more of a 
problem than on hill-land. 


Eainfall during the Fallow and Growing Periods. 




Bega. 

1 

Bodalla. 

Canberra. 

d 

s 

c3 

Q 

i 

€ 

o 

•■bAhiow 

1 

& 

1 

j 

Tllba. 

Lower 

Towamba. 

1029. 


pts. 


pts. 

pts. 

pts. 

pts. 

pts. 

pts. 

pts. 

pts. 

pts. 

June 


17 

23 

16 

68 

42 

33 

54 

36 

12 

6 

July 


63 

24 

60 

62 

16 

40 

70 

26 

43 

63 

725 

August 


583 

535 

687 

323 

462 

562 

648 

639 

379 

476 

SB 

“September ... 


66 

i 119 

102 

115 

79 

86 

101 

138 

70 

124 

88 

‘October 


251 

i 266 

194 

95 

261 

220 

219 

274 

107 

216 

297 

November ... 


610 

683 

601 

311 

551 

616 

466 

i 437 

462 

332 

521 

December ... 
1930. 


158 

09 

248 

407 

159 

189 

164 

i 254 

185 

419 

135 

-January 


14 

... 

65 

31 

23 

48 

66 

37 

... 

137 


February ... 


91 

189 

34 

53 

42 

61 

48 

109 

51 

101 

165 

March 


96 

151 

260 

40 

1 87 

1 255 

276 

366 

198 

339 

143 

April 


35 

20 

460 

174 

39 

43 

433 

128 

1 81 

116 

i 100 

‘May 


697 

438 

874 

220 

483 

526 

781 

505 

387 

842 

1 

1 543 

t 


Following these excellent preparation-rains, ideal conditions for sowing 
and germination were experienced. The rainfaH’from August to December 
was regular and consistent, the germination of maize in experiment areas 
and on farmers^ plots being very satisfactory; in fact, tbis good germination 
of the seed had a reactionary effect on hill-land, as here the dry autumn was 
more harmful to the heavier than the lighter stands. With the beginning 
-of the new year drought conditions set in, and from what t)romised to he a 
wonderful season, a succession of failures, all on hill-lanid, was the outcome. | 
The effect of the dry autumn was very little ricfciced on the alluvial Bats, f 
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-svliere it is doubtful if yields were reduced at all, as sufficient moisture was 
conserved from the spring to bring the crops to maturity. On the hills it 
was a different story, for of the large area anticipated for grain, prob- 
ably not more than 15 per cent, was harvested, and the average yield per 
acre was not more than 20 bushels. 

Trials conducted by Messrs. N. C. Tarlinton (Cobargo), C. N. Squire 
(Bega), G. H. Black (Bemboka), E. Kelly (Canberra), and J. P. Anderson 
(Tilba Tilba) failed to produce satisfactory results owing to the unfavour- 

aMe weather conditions. 

The Variety Trials. 

The results of the numerous variety trials confirm those obtained from 
similar trials conducted during the 1928-20 season. 


Yields of Maize Variety Trials. 



? 

il 

Id 

Bodalla. { 

(H. Jeff Bate.) | 

a® 

Id 

I 

S3 

fii . 

Bemboka. 

(F. W. Band- 
cock.) > 

Candelo. ! 

(S. Solomon.) 

.1 

il 

!>. . 
i^e 

i| 
f ® 
se 

ii 

*1 

1*0 













bus. 

bus, 

bus. 

bus. 

bus. 

bus. 

bus. 

bus. 

bus. 

bus. 

Funk’s Yellow Dent 

92 

198 

115 

80 

47 

5 

72 

102 

120 

18 

Learning 

S2 

118 

129 

29 

64 

5 

71 

87 

124 

15 

X^rge Red Hogan 

92 

107 

117 

41 

49 

... 

... 

89 

126 

21 

Iowa Silvermine 

77 

... 


42 

68 

5 

71 

C9 

117 

15 

Fitzroy 

74 

101 

107 

... 

48 

... 

... 

70 

100 

18 

Boone County White 

65 

118 

97 

88 

52 

10 

52 

95 

128 

16 

Hickory King 

60 

88 

92 

86 

52 

12 

58 

68 

102 

18 

Yellow Hogan 

59 

95 

98 

... 

45 

... 

t., 

. ... 

88 

U- 

Pride of Hawkesbuxy 

... 

102 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

104 

12 

Uimarra WMtecap 


107 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Golden Beauty ... 


... 


37 

46 

5 

65 

64 

108 

10 

Golden Superb ... 
liarge Goldmine ... 




40 

... 

... 

*.« 

*.< ' 




... 


87 

26 

15 

55 




Kennedy 


... 


... 

... 

18 

... 

... 





Hickory 

Goldmine 



1 Oo: 

den 

Parmer’s seed 

Pitzroy. 

King. 

Crossbred. 

Learning. 

Beauty. 

69 

106 

... 

22 

... 

51 

68 

... 

no 



Funk^s Yellow Dent is the pre-eminent variety in this district for grain, 
especially so on the richer alluvial flat areas. This is not only confirmed by 
the i^ults of these trials, but possibly more so by the various maize growing 
competitions conducted by local agricultural societies. The consistency 
with which Funk's Yelow Dent will yield on all the alluvial flats in this 
district is remarkable, especially so when it is considered that this variety 
is a fairly early naaturer. It is the general consensus of opinion that on 
soils a late maturer will outyield an early maturer, but none of the 
, |hle maturing varieties, with the possible exception of Large Eed Hogan, is 
vabfe p con^te vrith Funk's Tallow Dent. Farmers of this district, 
j; ,yery f<^unat6 in haring such an excejlent h^vy-yidding variety as 
r^mnmendafcions/Fiii&^s 'he given 

but to date, Iw#,. 
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not yielded as heavily as the latter, although its performances certainly 
indicate that it would prove an excellent substitute if Funk’s Yellow Dent 
was not available. 

Of the late-maturing varieties not one can compare with Large Eed 
Hogan, which is certainly the most consistent and heaviest yielder in this 
group. Its lateness, however, is a drawback. When it is considered that in 
maturing it is about eight weeks later than Funk’s Yellow Dent, it will 
be seen that it has little possibility of ousting the latter variety. Another 
variety that has promised well, particularly for the flats along the Kiah 
and Towamba rivers, is Boone County White. This variety, with its large 
oobs, appears to be able to yield more heavily in this portion of the district, 
as for two seasons now it has been on top in local variety trials. 

As in the previous season hill-land trials were failures, and although one 
has been included in the table of results, the yields were so very low as to 
make recommendations impossible. The most popular variety locally for 
this type of land is Hickory King, and probably, with the exception of 
<3olden Beauty, when required for green feed or silage, could not be bettered. 

As regards varieties generally, the most important factor is to obtain 
good quality, true-to-type seed. For a farmer to start ofi with a poor sample 
of seed and hope to obtain a good type in a few seasons by selection is 
quite the wrong method; it is much better to pay a little extra or go^ to a 
little more trouble, start off with the best of seed, and aim at maintaining 
it at a high standard by careful selection. 

The Manurial Triak. 

In every manurial trial conducted superphosphate gave an increase in 
yield over no manure; certainly some of these increase's were only slight, 
but it is not often that such conclusive results are obtained. 


Yields of Maize Manurial Trials. 



4a 

Qi 

Id 

Moruya. 

(P. Hoolahan.) 

1 

p 

bW 

i 

Id 

.1 

os . 

EntS- 

Pambula. 

(W. Cole.) 

(Pambula. 

(C. Cole.) 

Wyndham. 

(S. 3Elobertaon.) 


bus. 1 

bus. 

bus* 

bus. 

bus. 

bus. 

bus. 

bus. 

Superphosphate (2 cwt.) 

89 

72 

118 

IIS 

14 

86 

85 

76 

Superphosphate {1 cwt.) 

79 

66 

117 

118 

... 

74 

86 

70 

M. 22 Mixture (2 cwt.) 

80 

76 

120 

328 

15 

84 

81 

72 

Basic Superphosphate {2 cwt.) 

85 

70 

122 

182 

11 

77 

85 

66 

No Manure ... 

84 

57 

109 

310 

13 i 

65 

73 

65 


JN'OTE. — ^M2E consists of equal paxts of superphosphate and bonedust. 


The trial at Moruya with Mr. A. Bartlett was conducted on a light 
sandy alluvial, and it has been noted before that superphosphate gives very 
little, if any, increase in yield on this type of soil; it was so again this 
season. Possibly it is owing to a certain lime deficiency, as in the other 
trial at Moruya on a heavy alluvial a decided increase in yield, due to the 
me of superphosphate, was obtained. 
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Varieties of Tomatoes for Glass-hotisc 

Culture* 

With Notes on Pollination, 


J, DOUGLASS, H.D.A., H.D.D , Agricultural Instructor. 

Tomato-growing under glass is more or less a new venture in New South 
Wales. Little reliable information is on band regarding suitable varieties- 
of tomatoes to grow in this State, while those growers in South Australia 
and other States who have been engaged in the industry for a longer period 
still grow one main variety and have had no experience with other types* 
It was therefore thought fit to place on record the experiences and results 
of trials and observations made since the industry started in this State. 

The chief aim of all glass-house growers is to obtain a heavy yield. This 
factor is somewhat controlled by the pollination and yielding qualities of 
the variety grown. It is found that with many varieties a number of the 
fiowers fail to set fruit under glass owing to not being pollinated. Other 
varieties are unable to ripen pollen tinder glass-house conditions. 

The male and female portions of a tomato flower are both contained ia 
the one flower ; the male portions, or pollen sacks, are arranged around the” 
female (pistil) portion of the flower. Normally when the pollen is ripe 
the bags burst and the pollen grains drop around the pistil; some of these 
adhere to the sticky end of the pistil and send forth pollen tubes to the 
ovary where pollination is completed. 

Apart from the temperature and humidity conditions, which to a great 
extent control pollination, the structure of the tomato flowers is also 
responsible in some degree for the small percentage of flowers pollinated,. 
Some varieties have the female portion or pistil of the flower protruding' 
i inch beyond the ends of the pollen sacks, while others have a shorty 
stubby pistil imbedded in tbe sacks. When the bags burst it is natural 
that the flowers with short pistils will have a much greater chance of being 
pollinated than those with long ones. , 

The best pollinating or setting varieties under glass-house conditions 
belong to the ‘"Chinese’^ gi'oup, the better known varieties of which are 
Chinese Dwarf, Laseott Dwarf Red, Bendigo Dwarf Red, Atlantic Pride,, 
and Market Favourite. An examination of the structure of all these varie* 
ties will show that the pistil is well covered by the pollen bags. All these 
varieties are either dwarf or semi-dwarf growers, which is a distinct advan- 
tage under the conditions existing in small glass-houses. The glass causes 
excessive growth in all varieties, h^ce tall growers, such as Earliana,, Bonny 
Bests, and other popular varieties, grow to a great height- 
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A Variety Trial. 

A small variety trial was conducted during the 1929 season in co-opera- 
tion with Mr. M. Short, of Harhord. This grower had a house 100 feet by 
30 feet constructed on very light, sandy soil in close proximity to the 
sea. Mr. Short liberally used cow and artificial manure, hence the plants 
were grown under relatively good conditions. In this locality the tempera- 
ture at night does not fall too low, and the day temperatures were kept down 
by means of ventilation and the large size of the house. Even temperatures 
greatly assist the pollination of the flowers. It will thus be seen that the 
varieties grown at Harbord had everything in their' favour for perfect 
pollination, and in considering the results of this trial these facts should, 
not be overlooked. 


Yields of Variety Trial. 




A'verage Yield per Plant. 


Date of Picking. 

Bonny Best. 

Chinese 

(Forbes). 

Chinese 
(D. A. Sel.). 

Early 

Winner. 

30th September ... 

lb. oz. 

lb. oz. 

0 1 

lb. oz. 

0 2 

lb. oz. 

15th October 

0 5 

0 12 

1 2 

0 6 

30th „ 

1 13 

1 14 

0 i4J 

1 8 

15th November 

1 13 1 

1 8 

1 14 

0 16 

30th „ 

2 U 

0 8 

0 18 

1 2 

15th December 

1 2 



0 6 

Total ... 

7 5i 

4 11 

4 13i 

4 4 


Notes OB die Varieties. 

The Chinese mrieiies belong to the first early group and under Harbo3?4' 
conditions showed no difficulty at all- in setting fruit from practically 100 
per cent of the flowers. Various growers have made selections from 
Chinese,” the Department of Agriculture’s selection used in the experi- 
ment being one selected for yield, improved shape and quality. The mn- 
selected types have very wrinkled, irregularly-shaped fruit of poor quality. 
The fruit is usually hollow, with a tough skin and has little flavour. It 
might be stated, however, that these always command about double the 
price of the Queensland tomatoes pn the Sydney market. Another undeeir- 
able feature of this group is the setting, on each bunch, of an abnormally- 
, constructed flower,, cahed 1:^ growers a ^‘stag ” or *^buck” If alloMred 
tc nmtoie this frait grows to a very large size at the expense of the rest 
of the fruit and is so badly shaped and poor in qualily as to be of very 
. ^^anmereial value. The varieties in this group a&o have the <diaxao“ 

' •te^c of retaining e large nuinher of. flowers -ftiat fail to pollinate. In 
J varieties tite'taifeaptilised flowers usually drop piff. In the “ nhi’-nmM. » 
■to ■irpfeiAi&^ jfruits do not develop much larger than 1 inch ia, 
.of :poaE'fl)OTour and' hi'JMe oominerrial. value.; ' ■ 
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Bonny Best , — ^As a result of this trial and from observation of the 
behaviour of ihis variety in other houses it can be safely recommended for 
glass-house culture under conditions similar to those at Harbor d. Bonny 
Best will be found totally unsuitable for houses in cold districts or on heavy 
soil, and where the small standard house is used. 

This variety is now well known as an outdoor variety, one of the outstand- 
ing features being its very escellent quality. Under good glass-house condi- 
tions the quality is, if anything, improved. The fruit is very even in size, 
3S smooth, and of perfect colour and quality. Unfortunately a good deal 
of attention has to be given to the pollination of this variety, and if pro- 
longed wet, cold weather is experienced, some flowers will fall. The energy 
of the plant is then put into the fruit that does pollinate, resulting in 
abnormally large fruit. 


Cros3*sectioii5 of Kormsi and Undeveloped DnferttUsed Frniti. 
The nnferMIlsed hmit has no seed. 


Mr. Short had little difficulty pollinating this variety. It was observed, 
however, that any flowers that failed to pollinate dropped ofl the plants. 


Bonny Best under glass is perhaps the most vigorous grower that could 
be imagined. Pruning has to be carried out more often than with most 
varieties owing to the persistency of the lateral growth. These normally 
only grow between the main stem and the leaf stem, but under glass the 
normally dormant buds along the mid-rih of the leaf and the flower branches- 
put forth vigorous lateral growth. . , 
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The axerage of 7 lb. oi oz. per plant produced by Bonny Best is aia 
excellent yield. This would be pqual to a yield of 214 half -bushel cases from 
a standard house of 700 plants. 



Chi&Mo Varieties, Showing Variation in BIgerent Strains. 

The frnit on the left is of good, and that on the right of undesirable shape and quality. 


Early Winner is an Earliana type that did not come up to expectations 
in this trial. Great difficulty was experienced in getting the flowers to set. 
Early Winner was also a very vigorous grower, although much finer than 
Bonny Best. The fruit is of good shape and quality, but on removing the 
stalk a hollow is left which is noted by most buyers. Eurther trials are 
necessary before any conclusive recommendations can be made regarding 
this variety. 


South Coast Fobbeb Conseevation Competitions, 1930, 

Becobu entries were received for the competitions conducted in the Camdon> 
Albion Park and Dapto districts. The entries were judged by Mr. E. N. 
Makin, Senior Agricultural Instructor for that part of tlie State. 

In the Camden competition the trench silo was largely used and is found 
found very economical in the Wianamatta shale country. Messrs. Porter 
Bros, won the competition with a plentiful supply of excellent lucerne hay, 
ensilage, and grain. No other competitor in the Camden competition had 
any grain to include in his entry, the grain crops having failed on account 
of the dry weather. 

Mrs. Gower carried off the Albion Park competition with the substantial 
margin of points separating her from the next highest competitor. Her 
farm carried good supplies of maize grain, lucerne and oaten hay, and silage, 
while the mmdng machines, separators, chaffeutter, &o., wore all operated 
by electric^', wHch Mrs. Gower is quite convinced is more economical than 
power generated by oil engines. 

Good supplies of ^ge, lucerne hay and maize grain enabled Mr. E. T. 
JSvaua to carry off the honours in, the Dapto competition. Mr, Evans had 
■only recently completed the building of an up-to-^date reinforced concrete 
safe, to the location of which it was apparent very careful study had been 
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Tomato Varieties and Pulping Quality* 

High Gbade Pulp Means Increased Sales. 


F. C. ELSWORTH, B.So., A. A.CJ., Chemist, Messrs. Henry Jones and Co., Ltd. 

Large areas of tomatoes are cultivated in various parts of the State to* 
supply the requirements of tomato pulping factories. TJp to the present 
little attention has been paid to the pulping qualities of the various 
varieties, and in view of the necessity of securing uniformity of pro- 
duct in conjunction with highest quality, it was considered desirable 
to investigate the suitability or otherwise of the varieties in general 
cultivation. 

I'he fresh fruit for these determinations was grown at Bathurst Experi- 
ment Farm and the weighing and crushing undertaken at the Oo-op,erative 
Factory. The boiling and pulping were carried out at the Experiment 
Farm, and the resultant produce was then submitted to examination at the 
laboratory of Messrs. Henry Jones k Co., Ltd., Darlington. I desire to 
acknowledge the help afforded by the staff of these institutions, and by 
Mr. A. J. Finn, Special Agricultural Instructor. 

The report of these investigations should be of particular interest to* 
growers and pulp producers alike. It is hoped that more attention will be 
given in the future to the cultivation of better-class varieties, for it is 
quite possible that shortly factory managers will refuse to accept inferior 
varieties. High quality pulp means increased sales, which, in the end 
benefits the grower of the fruit by increasing the demand for his 
product. 

I he experiments were conducted to determine the following points of 
suitability of tomatoes for sauce manufacture: — (a) Total solid content; 
(b) soluble solid content; (o) amounts of skins and seeds; (d) effect of 
irrigation upon solid content. 

The procedure adopted was to pulp a given weight of each variety of 
tomatoes by the ordinary factory process, b-vil for half an hour, and then 
dilute the resultant pulps all to the same volume. This pulp was sieved 
by a rotary sieve, and the total sktns and seeds ‘extracted, being of ap- 
proximately the same moisture content, were weighed for comparison, 
The pulps then obtained were compared for colour, and representative 
samples w;ere taken and tested for (a) soluble solids (by Refractive 
Index) ; (h) total solids (by official method, M.A.O.A.C-). In all cas^ 
70 lb, of tomatoes were made, into 8 gallons finished pulp, or, if smaller 
weights of tomatoes were taken, a corresponding yield of finished pulp was* 
'arranged, , , , ^ 
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The results are tabulated below: — 


Variety. 

Befractive Index 
(20 deg. cent.). 

CJoiumbia 

1-3416/20 

Norton 

1-3426 

Norduk© 

1-3436 

l-Iarglobe 

1-3413 

Eepeater 

1-3398 

€b,a!k’s Early Jewel 

1-3405 

Bonny Best 

1-3406 

Money Maker 

1-3416 

Eeilen’s 

1-3403 

Feilen’s ( Non-irrigated) . . . 

1-3421 

^King Humbert ... 

1-3390 


Percentage of 
Total Solids 
(M.A.O.A.C.). 

Weight 

[ of Skins and 
Seeds. 

1 Percentage 
of Skins and 
Seeds. 

1 

4-73 

oz. 

19-5 

1-7 

4-62 

24-5 

2-2 

4-26 

25-0 

2-2 

4-95 

21-0 

1-9 

4-36 

14-0 

1-3 

4-26 

20-5 

1-8 

4-40 

20-5 

1-8 

4-30 

24-2 

2*2 

4-53 

27*0 

2-4 

4-70 

26-0 

2-3 

3-50 

53-6 

4-8 


It ♦ In this case the fruit was grown at Hichmond, and was included chiefly to afford a comparison of 
larger quantity of skins and seeds of the small-fruited variety with those of the larger-fruited varieties 
grown at Bathurst. 


Conclusions. 

Solids , — Comparing all tomatoes grown on irrigated ground, the following 
list can be compiled in order of highest solid contents: — 


Soluble Solids. 
ITordnke. 

ITorton. 

Columbia. 

Money Maker. 
Marglobe. 

Eonny Best. 

Cbalk^s Early Jewel. 
Eeilen^s Selected. 
Repeater. 


Total Solids. 
Marglobe. 

Columbia. 

E'orton. 

Eeilen^s Selected. 
Bonny Best, 
Repeater. 

Money Maker. 
ISTorduke. 

Chalk’s Early Jewel, 


Shim and Seeds , — The percentage of skins and seeds did not vary suifi- 
"ciently to give any variety preference over any of the others, except in the 
ease of King Humbert. 

Effect of Irrigated Grotmd , — The two samples of Feilen’s Selected, grown 
on irrigated and high ground, respectively, showed a higher percentage of 
solids when grown on high ground. 

Colour . — ^In order of brightest red colour the varieties were: — ^Marglobe, 
Columbia, Norton, Norduke, Bonny Best, Money Maker, Feiicn’s, Chalk’s 
Early Jewel, Repeater. Repeater must be classified as being very inferior 
with regard to colour. 

Core, "The following varieties had very little eore:^ — -Marglobe, Bonny 
Best.'' ' ‘ , 

It IS not possible to arrive at the true value of any variety from the 
, appearance of the fruit. In the case of the Repeater variety one might 
I ijeasonably expect a satisfactory pulp, but on cooking the poor colour is 
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quickly manifest. Apart from colour, the percentage of total solids is of 
great importance to the manufacturer, and on the results obtained it will 
be noted that OhalFs Early Jewel, Xorduke, Money Maker, and “Repeater 
give a low yield. The culture of these varieties for pulping purposes should 
be curtailed in favour of such well-known varieties as Marglobe, Columbia, 
[N’orton, and Bonny Best, for instance, which give a higher yield of total 
solids and at the same time produce a pulp with a desirable colour. 


Bbetboot Trials at Bathurst Experiment Farm; 1929-30. 

CoMMENTiNa on. the results of the beetroot variety trial carried out at Bathurst 
Experiment Farm, Mr. G. T. Dawson, Experimentalist at that farm, states 
that although Nonpareil gave the highest yield (4 tons 11 cwt. 2 qr. 2 lb.) 
of best quality beetroot, it was very uneven in maturing, which is an un- 
desirable feature with any market garden crop, the land being occupied 
for so long by the one crop that it interferes with the cropping system. 
Nonpareil on this account, would be more suitable for the home garden. 
Rapid Red, another variety under trial matured much more evenly, producing 
roots of very good quality. It is considered better than Nonpareil for market 
gardens. Kremton’s Combination is an even maturer and produces a good 
sample of beet, although not yielding as well as the two varieties already 
mentioned; it will be tested further. Egyptian Turnip Rooted, the standard 
variety for the State, has deteriorated somewhat since first introduced, 
and results obtained at Bathurst last season were unsatisfactory. 

In the fertiliser trial, superphosphate, basic superphosphate, and a number 
of fertiliser mixtures were tried out in comparison with check plots on which 
no manure was used. Under the conditions of climate, &c., which prevailed 
at Bathurst farm last season, a heavy dressing (372 lb. per acre) of a mixture 
of six parts of superphosphate, one part of sulphate of ammonia, and one 
part sulphate of potash gave by far the most profitable resiilts, the roots 
harvested from this plot Mng much larger than from the other plots and. of 
very good quality. The increased net return per acre due to the application 
of the above fertiliser mixture was £46 4s. 5d. as against the next highest 
increase of £10 5s. 2d. per acre in the case of the plot receiving a mixture 
of six parts of superphosphate and one part sulphate of ammonia at the 
rate of 326 lb. per acre. 


Potato Growing Possibilities on Southern Monaro. 

Basinu his claims on the results, of trials carried out under Ms supervision 
on the Southern Monaro, Mr. John L. Green, Agrioultur^fi^truotor, with 
headquarters at Bega, points out that there are distinct poSsiDditiesig^|)otato 
growingih ;thiiit section of the State. Very little virus or othe^ dise^ee is 
found in the crops in that district, and fair yields are the rule. The red 
soils of the Southern Monaro are ideal for potatoes, and there is an excellent 
local market close at hand in the coastal towns. ^ “ 

D 
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Tubeecle-fbee Herds. 

Of tke Kerds wMch have been tested for tuberculosis by Goveramont 
Veterinary Officers, or approved veterinary surgeons, in accordance with the 
requirements of the scheme of certifying tubercle-free herds, the following 
have been declared “tubercle-free,” and, unless^ otherwise dccland. this 
certification remains in force until the date shown in respect of each herd : — 


Owner and Address. 


Number 

tested. 

Kxpiry 
of this 
(’ertiUcatiftn. 

\)i 

5 11)30 

8 

10 „ 1030 

115 

27 „ 1980 

56 

29 „ 1930 

18 

9 Oct., 1930 

5 

25 „ 1980 

54 

1 Nov., 1930 

62 

« *, 1980 

85 

« „ 1980 

40 

11 „ 1980 

# 

22 „ 1980 

2S 

29 „ 1980 

30 

1 Dec,, 1080 

24 

7 Jan., 19.81 

88 

7 „ 1931 

72 

11 1981 

21 

10 ,, 1931 

80 

23 „ 1931 

73 

30 „ 1931 

10 

19 Fob., 1931 

33 i 

21 1031 

103 

27' V, 3931 

76 ' 

28 „ 1931 

160 

1 Mar., 1931 

10 

8 „ 1931 


3 „ 1031 

3 

4 „ 1983 

4 

4 „ 1931 

7 

5 ,> 1931 

10 

6 „ 3981 

29 

6 „ 1981 

69 

0 „ 1931 

5L 

12 „ 1981 

8 

21 1931 

202 

8 April, 1931 

180 

5 „ 1931 

45 

10 „ 1081 

18 

29 „ 19.81 

45 

30 „ 1981 

6 

1 Mhy, 1931 

4 

28 „ 1081 

48 

28 1981 

80 

8 sluue, 1981 

71 

5 „ 1981 

114 

‘ 6 „ 1981 

42 

23 „ mn 

40 

28 Jidy, 1981 

4 

26 „ lOJil 

122 

9 Aug., 1981 

22 

13 „ 1081 

55 

14 „ 1981 

12 

20 ,, 1931 

8 

! 22 ,, 1981 

46 

22 >, 1031 

81 

! 12 Sept,, 1981 

42 

i 10 „ 1931 


. ... 


James McCormick, Txunnt ... 

Wolatai College, Orange 

HIverstone Meat Co., Riverstone Meat Works, Riverstone ... 

J. P. Ohaffey, Olen Innes (Ayrshires) 

J, L. W. Barton, Wallexawang 

Blessed Chaners Seminary, Mittagong 

H. A. Corderoy, W’ynna Park, ComTboyne (Oeurnseys) 

New England Experiment Eaxm, Glen Innes ( Ayrshixes) . . . 

S. G. Winkley, Dorrigo 

J. Davies, Puen Buen, Scone (Jerseys) 

Department of Education, Brush Parm, Eastwood 

Lunacy Department, Callan Park Mental Hospital 

Bathurst Experiment Farm (Jerseys) ... 

Lunacy Department, Morisset Mental Hospital 

C. J. Parbery, Allawah, Bega 

Kinross Bros., Minnamurra, Inverell (Geurnseys) 

New England Girls* Grammar School, Armidale 

Lunacy Department, Parramatta Mental Hospital 

W. M. McLean, Five Islands Ed., Dnanderra 

Miss Brennan, Arrankamp, BovTal 

Department of Education, Yanco Agricultural High School 

G. A. Parish, Jerseyland, Berry 

Lunacy Department, Kenmore Mental Hospital ' 

Hawkesbuiy Agricultural College (Jerseys) 

St. Joseph's Girls* Orphanage, Kenmore 

St. Michael's Novitiate, Gonlbnm 

Kyong School, Moss Vale 

St. Joseph’s Convent, Reynold-street, Gonlhnrn 

St. John’s Boys Orphanage, Goulbnrn 

Marion Hill Convent of Mercy, Goulburn 

Cowra Experiment Farm 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Tanco 

Wilkins, James, Jeraeyville, MusweUbrook 

Tudor House School, Moss Vale 

H. F, White, Bald Blair, Gttyra (Aberdeen Angus) 

Grafton Experiment Farm (Ayrshires) ... 

Department of Education, Hurlstone Agricultural High School 

Navua Ltd. , Grose W old, via Richmond ( J erseys) 

Australian Missionary College, Cooranbong 

J. P. McQuillan, Bethungra Hotel, Bethnngra 

George Rose, Aylmerton 

Wilham Thompson, Masonic School, Baulkham Hills 
Department of Education, Gopford Farm Homes 

F, 0. Kershaw, Macquarie House, Macquarie Fields 

P. UbrlMen, Corridgeree, Bega ' 

GladesviUe Mental Hospital 

A. L. Logue, Thornbro, MusweUbrook ... 

Webb, A. H.t Quarry-road, Rycle 

A. Shaw, Barrington (Milking Shorthorns) 

E. P. Perry, Niindorah, Parkvilte (Geurnseys) 

Wagga Experiment Farm ( Jersey.^) 

Sacred Heart Convent. Bowral ... ... 

St. Patrick’s College, Goulburn 

Waiter Burke, BePefalre Btud Farm, A ppin ( Jersevs) 

H, W. Burton Bradley, Sherwood F^m, Moorland (Jerseys) 

J. F.'Dowe, ^Woolomcl,** Tamwotij^.. ... 


—Max Henry, Chief Veterinary Surgeon,. 


SoBtiern Rbodesia, writea : “It may iuterest 
you to bear that tbe Farmers Handbook ’ is wfiat I am guided by out bore.” 
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Mallee Farming. 

[Coiitmued from page 691. J 
E. S. CLAYTON, H.D.A., Senior Experimentalist. 

STARTING THE MALLEE FARM. 

Thi. selection of the site for the home buildings, dams, &e., is the first 
consideration, and it should be made with a yiew to the efficient sub- 
division of the farm later on. 


Rolling. 

Many farmers favour getting the first rolling done by contract, but there 
are some arguments against this, and each settler should decide according 
to his financial position. During the first year, it is advisable to roll a con- 



A Scrub Roller at Work. 


siderable area, but not such a large tract as to be troublesome later on. 
It is well to remember that the settler has to keep the suckers down for 
the first few ^ years, and if too large an area is rolled there is a danger of 
the suckers getting ahead in the second or third year. Some adopt the 
system of rolling a sufficient area to sow that season and also provide land 
to be fallowed for the following season; this is an .^cellent scheme. If 
500 acres are rolled 250 to 300 acres could be sown and the balance fallowed 
for the following season. 

. AH the mallee up to about 4 inches in diameter is rolled. A suitable log 
or metal "Toller such as an old boiler may be used. It is necessary 
to construct the roller with a superstructure, pole and* wheel, so thast 
it can he' drawn along with the horses or tractor working in the rolled 
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portion while the roller Jraws over into the standing- innllee. The 
diameter and length of the roller are best decided by the class of mallee 
to he cleared. It should not, as a rule, he longer than 10 feet, and a team 
of eight horses or less is sufficient to draw it. Bullocks are preferred for 
this work, and should he used when available, as they are steadier than 
horses, and their slower hut more consistent pull is more elective; also 
they are not so likely to get injured. Brom twelve to sixteen bullocks 
usually constitute a team, and they are capable of rolling about GO acres 
in a week. When horses have to be relied on, one of the secrets of success 
is to have a sufficient number bitched to the roller so that they can walk 
along freely with only a slight pull. Bor example, if the width of the roller 
and the class of mallee are such that four horses could do the job. it would 
probably be advisable to put* in six horses. If this is done there should bo 
fewer accidents, and the faster - pace will save a considerable amount of 
time. In this hazardous work horses should never be overloaded, as it is 
when they are floundering about in heavy going that they get injured. 

A log about 2 feet G inches in diameter is often used for mallee rolling. 
Such a roller is more effective in rolling out the stumps by the roots, but 
is troublesome as it is more inclined to get hung up on strong stumi:>s 
than is a roller of greater diameter. A large ii*on roller is preferable in 
some’ classes of mallee. If a log is to be used, a hollow one should be 
selected, and also one that is tough, with the grain twisted so that it will 
not split under heavy work. The stouter the mallee the larger should be 
the diameter of the roller. Bor big mallee an old boiler 4 feet or so in 
diameter makes the best roller. Bor Whipstick, Broombush, or Blue mallee 
the log roller is preferred. 

It is usual to cut a track along the edge of the area to be rolled to pro- 
vide a clear path for the horses. Bolling mallee is an exacting undertaking, 
and requires a certain skill on the part of the driver and steadiness in the 
horses, which only come from experience. Wlien inexperienced men arc 
on the job, men and horses are easily injured. Ho deflnite rules can bo 
laid down to guide a settler under all and every situation, which tnakes it 
desirable that only those who have either had some experience of malko 
country or who are good horsemen and bushmen with reliable judgment 
should undertake the work. 

It is necessary to have one man working in front of the roller to nick 
all trees that would he too thick and tall to roll satisfactorily. Jf such 
clumps or large single specimens are not nicked, they break off too high 
up the stem when the roller strikes them and runs over them, and then 
have to be cut down level with the ground after the mallee is burnt— and 
as the burning toughens the timber the work is then much harder. Trees 
to> be nicked .should he cut as low as possible (right at the ground level), 
a^:on,#§.side farthest, away from ihe’ roBer. is ad|^i^ble ,$0 nick 
over fl inches in diameter, and sometimes if the mallee 'i^dense 
, <^umng in big clumps it may even be advisable to. nihk trees of even 
in: , dmmeter.; ^ Oeeasionally scattered ironbark trees ' or 
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other trees of 1 foot or more in diameter and 30 feet or more high occur 
in mallee. These are sometimes left untouched to provide shade for stock 
later on. This is a very commendable practice, as a few trees left in the 
paddock are of great value as shade in this country. 

The roller is intended to roll down all the standing timber, and, although 
many of the trees are snapped off, if the roller is of a size and weight suited 
to the class of mallee, it should roll in such a manner that many whole 
clumps of roots are levered out of the ground. This rolling out of the 



Bull Mallee Cut Axe HIgli to Faeilltate Burning. 
A method adopted In South Australia. 


stumps is the desired action of the roller, and if it is simply snapping off 
the trees without rolling the stumps out it is not doing the work correctly. 
A fairly short, heavy roller of no great diameter is very effective; such a 
roller hits a clump close to the ground and with considerable force, and is 
therefore effective in bumping stumps and roots out. A larger roller on 
certain mallee would simply ride freely over many stumps without levering 
them oitt. 

When to Roll 

Mallee should be rolled in the winter to get the best r^ults. When the 
ground is moist the roller has a much greater chance of rolling the clumps 
of stumps and roots out of the ground. When it is dry there is little chance 
of bringing about the desired result, the trees tending to break off near the 
ground. Mallee cannot be burned before I'st March on aoeouht of the danger 
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of busii fires. It is necessary to liave the trunks of the trees sufficiently 
dry to burn well by 1st March, otherwise the fire will not be satisfactory 
and a good deal of picking up, which is expensive, will be necessary. 

It is found that July, August, and September are the best months for 
roiling — ^in very dry years rolling should be finished before the end of 
August, and in normal years before the end of September. If mallee is 
roll^ late the larger stems do not burn well, and a good deal of hand 
labour will be necessary to remove or burn them. All the mallee that is 
not broken by the roller springbacks ’0 should be cut, otherwise it will 
not die. A great deal depends on the success of the burn. If a good burn 
has been obtained the land is not only cleaned up well, but it gives the 
mallee clumps a great cheek and the subsequent suckering will not be so 
vigorous. 



A Scnib*log St Wptls: m South Australia 


The cost of rolling varies, of course, but for "Whipstick mcillee ii 
from 10s. to £1, and more for larger mallee. 

Large Bull mallee is sometimes cleared by scorching the butt in late 
spring and then completely burning down in the autumn. This 
sidered an effective means of handling mallee of this lype, as in many cage's 
the stumps and root clumps burn right down below ground level and rt^iuce 
suckering to a minimum. Large Bull mallee which cannot be rolled is 
generaly cut Mgh in July and August so that the logs can be rolled 
the stumps lor burning. If such clumps are cut at ground level, 
em sdthou^ the Icsgs are packed over the root clump, the latter will not 
le burnt ont satisfactorily. When the former method is adopted the large 
lohisr bnm oirt mach bettesr. 
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The Scrub-log. 

A new method of niallee destraction is giving satisfaction. Instead of 
rolling the scrub it is knoeed down by a scrub-log of special construction. 
The implement is about 24 feet wide and is drawn along by a tractor or a 
team of bullocks at each end. The base consists of two logs each 9 inches 
in diameter and 12 feet long with a supporting log of 9 inches diameter 
and 8 feet long attached immediately behind them. Heavy bolts are used to 
join these logs. A superstructure is bolted onto this heavy base and given 
a cant forward of about 2 feet 6 inches. It is about 4 feet 6 inches high 
and the supports are about 6 inches in diameter with the top log about 
15 feet long. 



Green Hallee Country after a BusU Biro. 
Clearing has been rendered more difficult by the fire. 


The scrub-log will take single-stemmed trees up to 15 inches in diameter, 
but in ordinary mallee it will work in timber about 2 to 6 inches in dia- 
meter and has the great advantage of pulling out about 40 per cent, of the 
stumps. This implement is likely to revolutionise the clearing of virgin 
mallee country. 


Buming. 

Before firing it will he necessary to make a good firebreak on all sides of 
the rolled area; this, should be at least a chain wide and can, Jbe prepared 
by picking tip all the mallee from a strip about 5 or 6 yards wide on the 
outer edge of the area. The same can be done on the inner edge of ike 
chain strip and both clean areas can be ploughed to form a firebreak Then 
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on a suitable cool day early in the season, mth a favourable wind, the 
mallee between the tw’o strips of ploughing' can be burnt, thus leaving a 
break' of 1 chain. After a good -firebreak has thus been made all around 
the area, a suitable day for burning the main area is awaited. March is a 
good month for checking suckering, but it is risky to wait too long, as rain 
may occur and spoil the burn, but it is worth waiting until the first suit- 
able, day in March. Eour or five men will be necessary to assist in the 
lighting and to keep the fire from spreading. If burnt in February, the 
sap is still rising and the fire is not so effective in checking shoots should 
rain fall soon after the burn. The suckers on February-burnt scrub often 
require slashing before the wheat crop is harvested, but this again depends 
largely on the district and the weather. The fire is lighted first on the 
opposite side to the direction from which the wind is blowing. It is lighted 
from the centre of this side working in both directions. The two adjoining 
sides are then lighted and finally the windward side. The fire, of course, 
must not be allowed to escape or great damage may be done. 

Preparation for the Crop. 

After the rolled mallee is burnt in March it is generally advisable to have 
any stumps which show above ground knocked off with an axe, so that they 
are level with the ground. If this is not done endless trouble is occasioned 
by breakages to the farming machinery. This opei’ation costs about 5s. an 
acre; it may also include picking up the sticks still remaining after thei 
fire. If the bum has not been as successful as desirable, it may cost an 
additional 5s. per acre to have these sticks picked up, but after a good burn 
this expense is not incurred. 

As soon after burning as possible the land should be cultivated in pre- 
paration for the sowing. Some farmers do not cultivate at all for the first 
crop, merely drilling in the seed, but it is better in the long run to 
endeavour to get as good a crop as possible the first year ; therefore a ceartain 
amount of cultivation is advisable. The better the stubble in this first 
crop the more likelihood of chedljing the suckers so that they give very little 
trouble later. The cultivation destroys a large number of small fibrous 
roots in the surface soil, and some of the larger surface roots are severed 
also^ This is a great advantage, as the mallee roots rob the crop of moisture 
and plant-food, especially in dry seasons. A light cultivating plough, skim 
plough, disc cultivator, or springtooth cultivator can be used for this initial 
working, but whatever implement is chosen it should be set to go no deeper 
than 3 inches, otherwise the land will not be sufficiently consolidated to grow 
the crop satisfactorily. About 45 lb. of seed and i to 1 cwt. of superphos- 
phate per acre are required. 

Mter sowing it is advisable immediately to commence fallowing the 
remainder of the burnt area. In this case, ploughing is advisable. A 
depth of 4 inches or less if possible is quite satisfactory, as at this depth 
a large number of surface roots are cut, which causes a severe^ check to 
the growth of suckers. Yery little draught should be put on the plough so 
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as not deliberately to pull out too many stumps at this stage. It is 'con- 
sidered preferable to kill the stumps in the ground and plough them out 
later, rather than endeavour to get a large number out with the first plough- 
ing. The fallow can be cultivated in the spring with a skim plough, or 
rigid or springtooth cultivator, but the depth should not exceed 2 iac?lics. 
It should be worked again as required until sowing time. 

When the fallowing is complete at the end of the winter, another 2iM) or 
300 acres of scrub should be rolled and the springbaeks cut. This is 
to be burnt the following March and cropped the same season. A stripper 
and winnower is preferable for harvesting, ns a header or harvester is somc- 



A Stttiiip-Jxunp lire Rake. 


what out of place on new mallee farms. Some mallee farmers do nut cut 
any hay the first year, as the crop . is light and a good stubble burn is of 
extreme iinportanee. They consider it preferable to strip all the crop for 
grain, bum all the siubble and feed the horses on cocky chafi supplemented 
with purchased bats, bran and chaff. If possible, the stubble should bo 
' knocked as flat as possible to keep the fire low so that it will more offec-* 
lively scorch the, mallee stumps and suckers. To bring about this' result 
a roller <^tL be “ fixed under the comb of the stripper. A 2-iiich or 4-inch 
-pipe' fastened to the stripper will usually roll the stubble satisfactorily; 
sometimes, however, it causes delays by catching in the stumps and may 
prove unsatisfactory under certain conditions. The stubble * should be 
in March. A fircf rake may be necessary if the stubble is very thin. 

In the sioond year the land which grew the first yearns cropi* he culti- 
vated and sown with oats (60 lb. seed per acre) using superphosphate ( J to 
X ewi* per jaesre). When ihis is stripped the stubble should futnish a very 
hum, resulting m the killing of a good proportion 'of 'the 
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STILL CHEAPER . . . 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 


A REDUCTION OF £1 11s. 6d. 

per ton in the price of 

SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 

will take effect as from the 1st July. 


The new price will be £12 12s. per ton 
free on rails, less 2-| % for cash, and 
at this price supplies of Sulphate of 
Ammonia can be obtained, as usual, 
from all fertiliser manufacturers or their 
agents, or direct from the Australian 
Gas Light Co.,Haymarket, Sydney; or 
the Broken Hill Proprietary Co., Ltd., 
Newcastle. 

Sulphate of Ammonia literature, and 
advice regarding the use of fertilisers, 
direct from 

NITROGEN FERTILISERS PTY. Ltd. 

360 Collins Street 
Melbourne 
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CUT the COST of PRODUCTION 

BY PRODUCING MORE 

USE XIII^ 


PRO-CAL-BONE 

1 FOR 

DAIRY STOCK. 
















MJ.B. PRO**CAL-BONE: A Protein plus Calcium Concentrate 
wbkh aids Milk Production and prolongs the lactation period. 
Prevents Bone Chewing, and maintains constitutional vigour m Dairy Stock 
Write for Booklet : — 

METROPOLITAN MEAT INDUSTRY BOARD, 

State Abattoir, Homebush Bay, N.S.W. 
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suckers. The suckers on the new land that was fallowed the first year 
should he slashed in March and burnt with the aid of a fire rake; the crop 
can then be drilled in on comparatively clean land. 

A system can then be followed whereby about 200 to 300 acres of wheat 
are grown on fallow or new land each year, together with 200 or 300 acres 
of oats sown on the previous year’s stubble, until the mallee has all been 
killed. It is necessary to concentrate on the destruction of the suckers and 
the land should be fallowed or cropped and not left out of cultivation until 
the suckers on it have been killed. 

A Summary of the Cropping Operations. 

Fird Year. — Holl 400 to 500 acres; sow 200 to 300 acres with wheat and 
fallow the remainder. 

Second Year. — Sow 200 to 300 acres of oats on the first year’s wheat 
stubble, and 200 acres of wheat on the fallowed land; roll 200 acres of 
standing mallee. 

Third Year. — Sow 200 acres of the previous year’s wheat stubble to oats, 
and 200 acres of wheat on the newly-rolled and burnt land; fallow the 
first 200 acres — ^the area under oats the previous year. 

Fov/rth Year. — Sow 200 acres of the previous year’s wheat stubble to oats, 
200 acres of the old fallowed land to wheat, and also 200 acres of the newly- 
burnt land to wheat; fallow the 200 acres previously under oats. 

Fifth Year. — Sow 200 acres of the previous year’s wheat stubble to oats, 
200 acres of the old land which was fallowed to wheat, and 200 acres of the 
newly-burnt land to wheat ; fallow 200 acres previously under oats. 

A somewhat similar system to this is popular in South Australia and is 
adopted with slight modifications by many of the most successful mallee 
farmers. 

It is advisable not to roll dovm new country until satisfied that ‘the 
suckers on what has ah’eady been burnt can be dealt with. Clearing small 
additional areas at a time and handling them thoroughly is preferable to 
running over a large area. The farmer can cut his own hay from the oat 
crop each year so that the only time he is without home-grown feed is 
during the first year. 

The system outlined above, if properly followed, should obviate much 
of the drudgery of shoot cutting and diould ensure the harvesting each 
year of as good a crop as possible under the circumstances. 

The mallee attracts men with little capital and sometimes small experi- 
ence, generally because of its low initial capital value and easy clearing. 
New settlers are often over-eager to knock down as much standing scrub as 
possible, as the scrub is considered to be costing the rental>y|iip^ of the land 
it occupies and giving no return* This is so, but it is well to ignore this 
aspect, because if too large an. area is rolled and badly, cropped , with subse- 
quent suekering, the final loss may he much in excess of the lost rental 
value of the land. , i ’ / , « . 
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Continuous cropping in the first few years is not advisable. It does not 
destroy the suckers as well as when a fallow is introduced into the system 
quite early in the development of the block. The stiAblc grown on con- 
tinuously cropped land is light and does not provide a sufficiently hot burn 
to scorch the shoots satisfactorily. It is found that new land can be satis- 
factorily fallowed. The cultivating machinery even destroys many of the 
suckers, thus reducing the amount of hand work, and the stubble burn 
on fallowed land is much more effective than when the land has not been 
fallowed. It is well to remember that on new mallee country it is impos- 
sible to grow both wheat and suckers satisfactorily on the limited amount 
of moisture available in the soil. 

Many novel methods of destroying suckers have been tried, especially in 
South Australia, but unfortunately up to the present very little success has 
attended these efforts. 

{To he continued,) 


Pitre Seed. 

Geowees Rbcommenbed by the Dbbaetment. 


The Department of Agriculture publishes monthly in the Agrktdtural Gazette a list 
of growers of pure seed of good quality of various crops in order to encourage those 
who have been devoting attention to this sphere of work, and to enable farmers to get 
into direct touch with reliable sources of supply of such seeds. 

A grower’s name is added to the list only (1) after the crop has been inspected during 
the growing period by a field officer and favourably reported upon, and (2) after a sample 
of the seed has been received by the Under-Secretary, Department of Agriculture, 
Sydney, and has satisfactorily passed a germination test. 

Intending purchasers are advised to communicate direct with growers regarding the 
prices for the seeds mentioned hereunder. In the event of purchasers being dissatisfied 
with seed supplied by growers whose names appear on this list, they are requested to 
report immediately to the Department. 

Fore seed growers are required to furnish each month a statement of the quantity of 
seed on hand. Such statement must reach the Department, Box G«F.0., Sydney, 
not later than the IBth of the month. 




Maize — 

Pitzroy 

Large Goldmine 
Learning 


... Manager, Experiment Farm, Grafton. 
... P. Short, “Moore Park,” Armidale. 
... Manager, Experiment Farm, Grafton, 


iMO&meBmd ... 

Borghm — 
Sumac 

White African 
Saocaline ... 
Coffier 


... W. J. Scott, Allengrove, Baerami Crook, via Deiniian* 

... Manager, Experiment Farm, Bathurst. 

... Manager, Experiment Farm, Wollongbar. 

... Manager, Experiment Farm, Grafion. 

... Manager, Experiment Farm, Grafton. 


Bonny Besl^u 
Cp^alk’ft Early Jewel 

AngaKno ... 


... Manager, Expmmant Farm, Bathurst. 
... Manager, Experiment Farm, Bathurst, 


... ... C. J. BowcHffe, Old Duhho Boad, Duhbo. 

A number of <^ps inspected and passed, hut samples of the seed harvested have 
not liesn rsemved, and these crops have not been listed. 
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Forecasting of Crops, 

A» A. WATSOK, Director of Marketing.* 

to the dictionai*y, I find among the definitions given of ^‘ fore- 
en sting one that admirably portrays its purpose so far as concerns this 
address — ^so far, indeed, as the whole intent of the word is concerned and 
us it is used in the Marketing of Primary Products Act. The definition 
I refer to speaks of forecasting as the act of “calculating beforehand, so 
as to provide for.” 

Our aim, when forecasting crops, is to issue figures calculated from the 
most complete data available, with the object of enabling the farmer to 
provide for the most effective marketing of his crop. In other words, the 
department aims in this, as in other ways, to help the farmer to end the 
era of “ blind marketing,” with its record of unnecessary disappointments, 
avoidable losses and failures that need not have been. 

hTot for one moment do I suggest that the forecasting of crops can be 
rci ised to that i)iteh of perfection when the forecast will always be justified 
by the event. Hail on the eve of picking will strip an orchard, wind and 
rain lay fiat the wheat that awaits the stripper, bush fires and floods that 
may come in the “twinkling of an eye” will bring disaster to the most 
promising crops — these or other calamities, if they occur after the forecast, 
will necessarily affect its accuracy. It frequently happens, however, that 
visitations of the kind, calamitous though they be to the growers concerned, 
are not widespread enough to cause material inroads upon the production 
of the State. Hew South Wales, it should be remembered, is a very large 
place in which widespread eleventh-hour failures of crops are too rare to be 
regarded as reducing the value of soundly-based crop forecasts. It only 
remains to add here that the need for suclx forecasts is widely recognised, 
nrul that the purpose of this address is to give some account of the prin- 
ciples that are guiding us, the methods we have adopted, and the progress 
we have made and hope to make in this truly great and national endeavour. 

As a further introduction to this subject I feel that I cannot do better 
than quote from an ofiBcial restim6 of the practice pursued in relation to 
forecasting in the United States of America. The plan now operating in 
that country is said to have been in process of development since the year 
lb71, and it may safely be assumed that, in the course of fifty-nine years, 
Ihe American practice has run through a full cycle of climatic and other 
influences that affect products of the land. Be it said, also, that both 
Government and farmers of that ricWy-endowed territory have unitedly 
established a system of crop forecasting which amply justifies the attention 
of Governments and farming communities in other parts of th^ World* 

* An address delivered at the Eightb Annual State Conference of the Agricul- 
tural Bureau of Kew South Wales. 
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In the official report referred to, the methods of collecting data f^»r cro]i 
reports in the United 'States are interestingly described. The data, wo are 
told, are obtained through a special field service, a corps of State statis- 
tical agents, and a large body of voluntary correspondents.” Space does not 
permit of a detailed description of the system, and what follows is but a 
brief account culled from the report with a view to rapid presentation 
essentials only. So far as practicable, I employ the actual verbiage of i he 
report. 

The statements of reporters are expressed in figures instead of words, 
the figures indicating the percentage of full yields expected under existing 
conditions.” As a consequence, " the reports are capable of tabulation and 
mathematical computation and of such interpretation as to afford definite 
and comparative results.” Prior to the adoption of this system estimates 
vv^ere indefinite and intangible, were expressed in words as variable in meau- 
ing as the personalities of those using them, and incapable of translation 
into any form of statement lending itself to clear interpretation or intelli- 
gent comparison.” It is claimed for the method of reporting in figures that 

it is admittedly the best, in fact, the only one by which growing <a-op 
conditionsi can intelligently be shown,” and that, ^^wlien the individual 
reports of large numbers of weU-informed persons are properly rendered, 
their consolidation cannot fail to indicate existing prospects with approxi- 
mate accuracy.” The report is careful to po^int out, however, that there 
can be no such infallible judgment, no such exact knowledge of the promise 
of present conditions as to enable anyone, no matter how intelligent or well- 
informed, to indicate by figures, or by any other manner, precisely what 
relation an existing crop condition bears to an ultimate haiwest, The 
observer can only make an estimate, based on his best Iniowledge and j udg- 
ment, and render his report accordingly. If, after careful survey of the 
situation, he is of opinion that a normal crop is promised, he will report 
the condition as 100; or, if he thinks that only three-fourths of the cro]'> can 
be expected, he will report 'TS. His reports are estimates and, from their 
very nature, cannot more than approximate the facts; on the other hand, 
when large numbers of such reports ate combined, the resulting figures must 
closely resemble actual conditions.” 

So much for the American system of crop reporting, whieli can jusily be 
characterised as a large-scale, long-established and highly effective scheme 
whereby the farmers and general public of that country are in a position to 
benefit by monthly crop bnlletins covering crop conditions, prospects, and, at 
the proper time, soundly-based estimates of yields. 

Ooming now to Australia, it is to be said that ISTew South Wales is 
leading the way rn an endeavour to establish crop forecasting as an essential 
and stafctery service. Section 2? (X) (a) of the Marketing of PrinSlary Act 
^tmdes xnat the fetate Marketing Bureau shall publish from iime to time 
forieca^ of primary production in each of the States of the Oommqnwealth 
of Australia, Hew Zealand, and such other countries as tlie Minister may 
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deem advisable.’^ Tlie reference in the section to other States of the Gonx- 
nionwealth, to New Zealand, and to such other countries is in view of the 
fact that agricultural products of New South Wales are apt to be closely 
affected by those of other States and countries. The section contemplates 
that the State Marketing Bureau shall prepare and issue forecasts of 
primary production within New South Wales, and that it shall take steps 
to o^btain copies of similar forecasts prepared by competent authorities in 
other States and countries and to issue same for the information and 
guidance of New South Wales growers. 

New South Wales has a wide range of primary products, and, to cover 
even a fair numiber of them by a forecasting service, must needs be a 
matter of gradual development. Following a good deal of general prelimin- 
ary work, it was decided that the requisite data should be obtained from 
three main sources, viz., the field officers of the Department of Agriculture, 
the farmers themselves, and the Bureau of Statistics. Field officers, in 
practically all instances, have very extensive districts to cover and their 
duties entail much travelling. It thus happens that fairly lengthy inter- 
vals can occur between their visits to the various centres. This reason alone 
would have suggested the advisability of supplementing field officers^ reports 
by reports from selected farmers and other persons acting in the capacity 
of crop correspondents, whose information as to actual conditions within 
a reasonable distance of their respective homes would be always* up to date. 
An additional reason prompting the appointment of crop correspondents 
arose from another consideration. It is highly desirable, both as a matter 
of principle and of expediency, that the farmer should be identified with the 
supply of information upon which a forecast of his crop is based. The 
average farmer is, by training and necessity, a keen observer of farming 
conditions. Every farmer, of course, could not be appointed as a crop 
correspondent, even if every farmer were able or willing to act, but farmers, 
as a body, are glad to know that selected farmers, nominated by the field 
officers, are assisting the State in this all-important matter. 

The question arose whether each crop correspondent should be allotted a 
defined area. On the face of it, something of the kind would appear to be 
necessary, but careful consideration will show that the defining, by the 
Department, of areas for crop correspondents is frequently impracticable 
and rarely, if ever, necessary. If crop correspondents define areas by 
arrangement among themselves, well and good. Again, if crop correspon- 
dents in one portion of the State, having agreed among themselves as to an 
allocation of areas, desire Departmental recognition of the arrangement, 
such recognition will readily be forthcoming. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that crop correspondents in each industry are resident in and scattered 
about the districts of the field officers who nominate them, and that it is 
neither necessary nor expected that every farm in a given industry shall he 
covered the reports of the crop correspondents connected with it; by 
all xneans include as many farms as possible, but with tha€, the State 
]\I{U*keting Bureau must be and is content. Still another point to be 
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remembered in this connection is that it is the aim of the B urea a — iov a 
reason that will presently be made clear — to have crop correspondents (one 
or mere according to circumstances) in each Police Patrol in which the; 
particular industry appreciably occurs — and a Police Patrol is frequently a 
jimch smaller area than an agricultural field officer’s district. 

The position of crop correspondent is, of course, purely an honorary one. 
IlTeeessary forms, envelopes, and official stamps are supplied, but no omolti- 
ment or allowance for expenses attaches to the position. With reference to 
this matter, the following memorandum by the writer is designed to afford 
any requisite information: — 

It is not suggested that growers who accept the honorary post of crop corres- 
pondent for l£is Bureau shall incur the expense and loss of time involved in 
special visits or trips of inspection. What we have in mind is this: Each crop 
correspondent is undoubtedly in a position to advise regarding the conditions 
prevailing on his ovm farm and is probably conversant with those prevailing on 
adjacent farms. Prom time to time he may meet one or more of his fellow- 
growers and avail himself of the opportunity to inquire as to conditions on their 
farms — ^the kind of inquiry that is usually made between neighbours and friends 
engaged in the same industry j furthermore, business will oeeasionaily take a croj> 
correspondent to a local commercial centre and thus afford him the opportunity 
of observing farms along his route and, it may be, of meeting and discussing 
conditions with growers whose crops are not ordinarily seen by him. In these 
and similar ways, hut particularly by reason of his unquestionable knowledge of 
.the conditions prevailing on his own farm, it is considered that a crop correspon- 
dent can supply the desired reports without special visitations or expenditure. 

I have already mentioned that data for the purpose of forecasting crops 
is to be obtained from three sources. Two of them <fleld officers and crop 
correspondents) have been touched upon; there remains the Bureau of 
♦Statistics. The field officers and crop correspondents will supply monthly 
reports as to current crop conditions and prospects. The Bureau ot 
Statistics will be drawn upon for information as to the area under ctop and 
the yields in the previous year. La the case of wheat, the Bureau of 
Statistics will obtain and summarise police returns in the montlis of (a) 
-July, as to the area sown, and (h) October, as to the area then under crop. 
Inasmuch as the territorial unit of the Bureau of Statistics is a Police 
Patrol, and in order that data collected by the State Marfeeting Bun^au may 
readily be associated with the figures published by the Govenunent Statis- 
tician, it is intended, as previously stated herein, to ascertain the Police 
Patrols in which the crop correspondents are resident. At this stage, I may 
be pardoned for interpolating a brief but very sincere expression of appre- 
ciation of assistance most readily given at all times by the Bureau of 
■^tatistica t am indebi^, also, to the field officers of the Department of 
Agriculture for their willing aud effective co-operation. 

Oomidexation of space precludes my dealing here with such matters as the 
^u^tioimaire forms we are using. Suffice it to say that, whilst for good and 
vm are not following the American system in its entirety, 
to toto* adopted conform to to principles of that system and paw the 
substantial adoption, with modifications dictated bv 
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So far the following crops have been covered by the forecasting activities 
of the State Marketing Bureau, viz., apples and pears, maize, potatoes, 
citrus fruits, and wheat. 

In response to a request by the Honey Marketing Board, steps are about 
to be taken to ascertain and systematically follow the honey flow of the State 
and to record particulars of the species of honey-producing trees in bloom 
in each district 

Forecasts have been issued this year in relation to apples, potatoes, and 
iho citrus yield. With regard to wheat, it was decided that fleld oiflcers and 
crop correspondents should be supplied each year with forms, for the 
following reports, viz. : — 


33ue Date. Subject 

Snd August Crop conditions, 

3nd September Crop prospects and estimates of yields in bushels 

per acre. 

2nd October Do do 

2nd November Do do 


The numbers of appointments to date as crop correspondents are as 
follow: — ^Maize, 145; citrus, >61; potatoes, 34; wheat, 360. 

Finally, I would point out that this work, required at all times, is doubly 
needed in a time like the present, when the most e^cient marketing of 
))rimary products is a vital national necessity. It involves a great deal of 
detail work in the State Marketing Bureau, but members of the existing 
stafF have been and are being trained to do the work, and it is highly 
satisfactory to note that while no additional staff exijenditure is being 
incurred, the total expense to be met on account of 600 crop correspondents, 
who are giving their services free to their fellow-growers and to the State, 
will be less than £50 per annum — ^ihe whole of it for stamps and stationery. 
I have said previously, and will repeat now, that the position of crop oorres- 
spondent is one that should command the respect and commendation of 
every primary producer. 


AgmociiTueal Societies’ Shows. 

Seoretauibs aiu invited to forward for insertion in tMs list dates of their forthcoming 
Bhows; these should reach the Editor, Department of Agriculture, Box 36 a, G.P.O., 
Sydney, nol tater than the 16th of the month previous to issue. Alterations of dates 
should be notified at once, 

1930. 

Ardlethan (T. Smith) >... Oct. 1. !| Brlbbaree (J, Aston) Oct. S. 

QuauUialJa (S. Tomkins) ... „ 1. Ariah Park (M. OoUings) ... ,, 8.' 

WalbundrlelH. G. Collins) ... „ 1. , Griffith (W. SneUin) „ 14,15. 

Leeton (W. Eosewarn) „ 1. i; Cootamun4ra (G. B. Black) ... „ 21, 22. 

Hay (George C. McCracken) „ 1, 2, | Miiltfiorpe (T. P. Smith) ... », 21, 22, 

HaU (O* E. E. SoathweU) ... „ 4 jl Murwillunibali (T. M. Kennedy) Nov. 10, 20. 

Narrandera (jr. D, Newth) ... ,, 7,8. 1 ) Lismore (H. Pritchard) Bee. '2, 4, 5. 


1931. 


Wollongong (W. *!• Cochrane) 
Liverpool (B. C. Fitzpatrick) 
Oastie Hill (E. Black; ... 
Newcastle (P. benoe) ... 
Granville <B. Eyslop) ... 
Maitland (M. A, Brown),,. 
Blacktown (A. Greenaway) 


Feb. 

6, 6, 7. 


6,7. 

*9 

IP 

IS, 14. 

17 to 21. 

»» 

20, 21. 

25 to 28. 


27. 28. 


Braldwood (H. E. Eoborts) 
Penrith (€). H. Fulton) ... 
Greaford (A. E. Brown).,. 
St. Ives (A. Piokertog) ... 
Brookvale,,. 

Kempsey (E. MIttdrell) ... 
Eichmottd (3EU B. Tate).., 


... „ . ' 6, 7- . ' 

' 20,^, 21* ' 

... B7, 2S. 

... April 16, 16, 17. 

' „ 28, 24, 26. 
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The Preparation of Milk for Cheddar Cheese 
Manufacture and Its Relation to Quality* 

A. B. SHELTON, Senior Dairy Instructor.* 

During the last twelve motiths the belief, popular in cheese-making circles, 
that it is impossible to apply uniform methods of manufacturing cheddai' 
cheese in both our northern and southern districts has been proved to have 
no foundation. The main factor in destroying this illusion has been the 
application of simple methods of preparing milk with one end in view, 
namely, the elimination of the variations in the biological and chemical 
compositions of milk, due to the different conditions existing in various 
districts. 

It needs no argument to convince cheese-makers of the essential fact 
that to make uniformly high-grade cheese they require to be supplied with 
milk which is clean biologically, enabling them to induce and control a pure 
lactic fermentation therein, and one which has the characteristic body 
which can he associated with clean milk having a fat-casein ratio suffi- 
ciently narrow to result in a cheese carrying from 50 to 5B per cent, of fat 
in the water-free substance. 

It may be helpful to set down some of the quality standards for eheeso 
milk which are considered necessary, and the means which have to be 
adoj3ted in ' order to obtain good results. The biological portion of the 
problem is only solved by joint action on the part of the milk producer and 
the cheese-maker, but it is obvious that the most easily applied and economi- 
cal method of adjusting the fat-casein ratio is the removal of excess butter- 
fat in the form of cream from the blended bulk supply. As to the biological 
aspect, it can be asserted that it needs no outstanding attempt on the part 
of the farmer to produce and deliver milk which may be classed as of fair 
average quality— containing less than 4,000,000 l^acteria per c.c., and which 
would take at least two hoitrs to show colour reaction in a methylene blue 
reductase test. 

Milk Grading. 

In spite of all that is said about the difficulties of gi'ading fresh miliv, it 
has been proved quite practicable for a capable milk grader to classify milk 
by means of taste and! smell into two grades, viz., fair average quality and 
second grade. This second-grade milk would take less than two hours to 
react or decolourise in a reductase test, and may contain anything from 
4,000,000 to 20,000,000 bacteria per c.c. The grader, then, can safely bo 
relied upon to eliminate second-grade milk on the platform. The milk 
should be ^riodically graded with the reductase test to see that the work ib 
b eing effi mently c arried out, and also to provide a means of educating 

of Dairy Factory Managers and SeoretarieB7sydney, 1030. 
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suppliers by registering any improvement in the biological condition of 
iheir milk and recording the same for eompaiison at least once a week in 
the form of decolourising times. 

Milk classified as fair average quality may be considered as reasonably 
tree from bio-chemical changes which affect flavour development and 
endang’er the stability of the casein during subsequent treatment and 
manufacture. Pasteurisation of such milk is still, however, a necessary 
adjunct, because of (a) the necessity of preventing the bacteria therein from 
competing against and dominating the lactic organisms introduced per 
medium of the starter, and Q)) the economic advantages of obtaining 
complete control over fermentation throughout manufacture, and the in- 
creased yield attributable to pasteurisation. 

The Disposal of Second-grade Milk. 

It remains then to decide on a policy regarding the most satisfactory 
way of disposing of second-grade milk which has been classified as having 
developed bio-chemical changes inhibitive to good cheese-malting. This 
milk is not wanted by the cheese-maker because second-grade cheese is 
always a drug on the market, but it must he remembered that it would also 
constitute a serious monetary loss to the industry to return the rejected 
milk wholesale to the farmer. One outlet is available for it, made possible 
by its value as a source of butter-fat, which can be turned to advantage as 
commercial butter of quality value from first to second grade. - Modern 
roads and transit facilities make it possible to deliver the cream recoverable 
from this milk to butter factories already established in practically all our 
cheese districts. This means of disposal works in advantageously when 
the quantities of cream are augmented by recovery of whey cream from 
whey and when standardisation of fat percentages inmiilk is practised, as 
the combined return from the three sources will make it worth while to 
arrange transport to, and the handling of cream by the butter factories, even 
in our southern districts- In the northern areas several companies have 
dual factories, and are at present making use of the three sources of 
increased returns mentioned. 

To Adjust the Fat-casein Ratio. 

The adjustment of fat-casein ratios in cheese milk has already been 
referred to as a necessary feature of milk preioaration. To produce cheese 
of the desired fat content of 50 to 53 per cent, in the water-free substance, 
it is necessary to have millc containing fat and casein in a ratio of 1 of fat 
to approximately .7 of casein. While in a few individual cases the ratio 
may he found to be as narrow as 1 to .72 with such breeds as Friesians and 
Ayrshire^, the predominance of Jerseys in many districts may be respon- 
sible toi; a ratio much wider, and varying all the way from 1’ to .56, to the 
higher figure mentioned above. Again, feeding and seasonal conditions 
often become contributory factors in widening the ratio, and to these cafes 
are attributable largely the repeated appearance of weak body and ^easy 
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texture in ISTew South Wales cheese. Taking butter-fat as the most com- 
Bjereialiy Taluable* constituent of milk, and estimating cheese yields from 
milk on a fat basis, it is a simi>le matter to demonstrate that standardisa- 
tion, or adjustment of fat contents, can be a means of increasing the returna 
from wide ratio milk as much as 2d. per lb. butter-fat, and at the same time 
assisting in improving cheese quality. 

Jt is as a means of improving and standardising quality that we are most 
interested in the adjustment of ratios at present. Standardisation of the 
fat-casein ratio in cheese milk, when practised in combination with milk 
grading, pasteurisation, and uniform manufacturing technique, automati- 
cally standardises the ratio of proteins to moisture in the resulting cheese. 
This is readily understood when we make the following analyses. If we 
start with 100 lb. of milk containing 4.2 lb. fat and 2.4 lb. casein, thus 
giving a fat casein ratio of 1 to .67, we may easily lose in manufacture 
approximately 7 per cent, of the fat and 4 per cent, of the casein, amounting 
to nearly .3 lb. of fat and .Hb. of casein respectively, and obviously the 
resulting cheese contains only 3,9 lb. of fat and 2.8 lb. of casein. By 
reason of added salt and mineral salts from a fermentation source, the 
2.3 lb. casein is increased by about 22 per cent., and jointly forms the 
solids-not-fat, making them 3.9 lb. fat, 2.8 lb. of solids-not-fat, which incor- 
porated with water to the extent of 87 per cent, gives a cheese containing 
3.9 lb. fat, 2.8 lb. solids-not-fat, and 4 lb. of moisture. It will be noticed 
that the ratio of solids-not-fat to moisture in this mixture is 1 to 1.4. 

Similarly, if we use a normal cheese milk, or adjust the above mill?: to a 
fat-casein ratio of 1 to .7 by removing ,8 lb. of fat, the cheese manufactured 
therefrom would contain approximately 3.2 lb. of fat, 2.8 lb. solids-not-fat, 
3.6 lb. of moisture, and the ratio of solids-not-fat to moisture would be 
1 to 1.26. This amount of adjustment in the solids-not-fat to water ratio 
means the difference between weak body and firm body, and if brought 
about by modifications in manufacturing methods other than standardisa- 
tion of the fat content, the higher fat percentage which results brings 
greasy texture and other defects in its train. 

Simple methods of fat adjustment in practice are as follows « 

1. Test bulk milk periodically for fat and also for casein by means of the 
Walker casein test. 

2. Ipivide the casein percentage by the fat-casein ratio figure to deter- 
mine Ihe fat percentage to which it is necessary to standardise. 

3. Sihtract from the original fat percentage the percents^e arrived at in 
ISTo. 2, in order to determine the percentage of reduction. 

4. Caloplat^ thes total fat to be extracted and convert to cream figures. 

7^e5?e ate several ways of arranging separator, fiuming, to simplify 
the practical application of the Work in conjunction with other operations 
tijo limited time availabla The testing and chocking necessary, even 
ihe xeeults in iho iGheese, can ea^y bo learnt by the ordinary 
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operator. The casein test referred to is a satisfactory approximate metliod 
of estimating casein in sound milk. The equipment necessary consists of 
an acidometear outfit with the addition of a 3 c.c. pipette and a small 
quantity of neutral formalin. The test gives what is termed the aldehyde 
figure, which is midtiplied by a factor to arrive at an approximate estima- 
tion of percentage of casein present. 

Fat-casein ratio adjustment is a technically and economically sound pro- 
position, and is beginning to play a lading part in quality improvement in 
cheese as well as in bringiiag about increased returns to the dairy-farmer 
supplying cheese millr. It has already been put into practice in at least two 
JTew South Wales factories on the recommendation of the Dairy Branch 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

Pasteurisation is an Essential. 

Following the application of the foregoing programme of milk prepara- 
tion, pasteurisation is, as already stated, a necessary feature in order to 
eliminate biological developments which are lilcely to dominate or compete 
against the subsequently induced lactic fermentation. The Flash system 
of heating to 160-163 deg. Fahr. is practised in about twelve New South 
Wales factories, but the efiiciency of the process is frequently offset by re- 
infection with coli and pseudo-lactic bacteria during cooling and delivery 
to the cheese vat. Every care should be taken to prevent such after-eon- 
taminatidn either from pipes,* pumps, coolers, fiuming, or vats. To sterilise 
i regidarJy such equipment after cleansing and before further use, efildent 
means of applying boiling water are necessary, otherwise there is a great 
danger of milk being recontaminated, and finally having a biological con- 
dition which virtually renders pasteurisation wasted energy. Care sho-uld 
be exercised also to prevent a maximum temperature of -165 deg. Fahr. being 
exceeded, or there is a definite tendency to affect the solubility of mineral 
salts which bring about coagulation, and to destroy certain active prin- 
ciples which play a big part in subsequent maturation of the cheese. 

The hfiueiice of the Starter. 

The final step of inoculating the milk with the desired type of lactic 
organisms by means of starter prepared on the previous day commences the 
actual process of cheese-making, and the power adequately to co-ntrol 
acidity development, moisture expulsion, texture development, and matura- 
tion depends largely on the ma3aner in which the biological and chemical 
condition of the milk has been controlled or adjusted, together with the 
type of lactic acid produced by the starter organisms. The introduction of 
faulty or contaminated starter does as much harm as faulty milk, by being 
responsible not only for off ^ flavours, but also for detrimental forms of 
acid; which, when they combine with casein constituents, cause abnormal 
curd, which becomes sticky, pasty, and short in texture and does not mature 
normally. ' ■ v ’ - 
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A large number of New South ."Wales factories are now using improved 
equipment and methods of starter preparation evolved recently by the 
Department of Agriculture, and also the improved cultures of lactic 
organisms which have given notable result^ in texture dcveloimienl. 


The Economic Aspect 

The various steps in milk preparation outlined in this paper arc, under 
our modern, factory conditions, so interrelated that each plays its part iu 
making the subsequent process of manufacture efficient and reliable* 
Although it may not be necessary to adjust the fat-casein ratio of milk all 
the year round in some districts, it is still an important part of the pro- 
gTanime to cheek the fat and casein contents periodically, in order to be 
prepared for changes caused by sea«^onal variation in conditions of milk 
production. It is worthy of note that in. one South Coast area wheiv^ 
litile trouble is experienced with weak-bodied milk, except in the winter 
season, when the cattle are in the latter stages of lactation, serious con- 
sideration is being given to the question of regularly adjusting fat contents 
in order to maintain cheese quality and monetary returns to the faniua* at 
the highest possible level. 


Infectious Diseases Eepobted in August. 

Thk following outbreaks of the more important infectious dibeas»e^ weie 
reported during the month of August, 1930 : — 


Anthrax 

... 

... Nil. 

Blackleg 

... 

... ... s 

Piroplasmosis (tick fever) ... 

... 

Nil. 

Pleuro-pnenmonia contagiosa 

... 

7 

Swine fever 

... 

Nil. 

Contagions pneumonia 

... 

2 


—Max Henry, Chief Yetermary Surgeon. 


The English Plough/’" 

Claiming that, apart from the advantages which accrue from a study of the 
history a^ui development of any subject of human interest, if the study of 
a^^ku&Ural implements and machinery is to justHy its promotion to academic 
rmtk, it should be studied from all possible aspects and particularly from the 
histoilical point of view, J. B. Passmore, Lecturer in Agricultural Machinery 
in thei^hiversity of Reading, pirclceeds in^this hook^The Englmh 
outline #6 development of the modern English plough feom its earliest 
recorded forms. Th% book is well illustrated. 

Our copj^from the publisher, Mr. Humphrey Milford, London. 
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MORE MILK MEANS 
GREATE^ROFITS ! 

A COW drenched with Osmond’s Red Draught will give a 
greater flow of milk than an undrenched cow, and will 
also maintain the increased yield over a longer period. 

“OSMOND’S RED DRAUGHT” 

Prepares the cow for Calving and wards off milk fever. 

Sold in air-tight and damp-proof canisters. 

No. 1, approx. 60 drenches, 63/- 
No. 2, approx. 30 drenches, 32/6 

FOR PIGS— 

“OSMOND’S SPECIAL CODLIVINE” 

(Can be mixed with any food.) 

FOR STRONG, LARGE. HEALTHY LITTERS 
USE CODLIVINE. 

PREVENTS A CHECK AT WEANING. 

OSMOND & SON (Australia), LTD. 

206-208 St. JOHN’S ROAD, GLEBE. 
SYDNEY. 




AffTicultuTaZ &QtZBtlc of iV •8*'^ Odo’bGV 1> i930. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. N.S.W, 

THE 

Grasses & Fodder Plants 

of New South Wales 

E. BREAK WELL, B.A., B.Sc. 


Royal 8vo, 370 Pages, Profusely Illustrated, Cloth Bound. 

I N the past ten years, knowledge of the value of many native and 
introduced grasses has greatly increased, and new plants of 
much importance to the pastoral industries have attracted attention. 

At the same time, a keener sense of the necessity for maintaining 
and preserving our pastures has grown up. A comprehensive 
review of the whole subject is therefore opportune, and the Depart- 
ment takes pleasure in presenting this book to those interested. 

CONTENTS : 

PART 1. — The Book describes the native and exotic grasses of 
the State, and their special utilities or limitations are carefully 
detailed, so that to paslorahsts the work is invaluable for 
reference purposes. A distinctive feature of this section is the 
eighty-eight fine full-page drawings, each illustrating a 
separate grass, and enabling almost every common species to 
be identified quite easily. 

PART II. — ^To the best known and most useful fodder plants 
over 1 00 pages are devoted, and the information is so complete 
and so concisely presented that the book is indispensable to 
every farmer who combines a certain amoimt of grazing with 
crop growing. 

Price 6/- 

(Post Free, 6/6) 

Printed and PubUshed by^ and obtainable from 

The (kivemment Printer, Phillip Street, Sydney 
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Toxicity of Sodittm Chlorate* 

H. E. SBDDON, B.T.Sc., and T. T. McGRATH, H.Pv.C.V.S*, Veterinary 3Researcb 

Station, Glenfield. 

Ix view of the fact that sodium chlorate has lately been recommended ex- 
tensively as a weed poison it was considered desirable to obtain information 
as to its tosdcity for stock. 

It has been noted in America that certain cattle seem to have a par- 
ticular liking for sodium chlorate and greedily consume forage or lick 
the soil upon which the salt has been sprayed. Areas of vegetation have 
been sprayed, however, and both sheep and cattle turned upon them with- 
out ill-effects occurring. Erom this it can be assumed that sodium chlorate, 
on account of its salty taste, is attractive to certain animals, and it would 
seem possible, therefore, that some animals might lick or consume vegeta- 
tion solely with a view to satisfying this craving and so gather more of 
the substance than would be the case if they were merely grazing normally 
upon sprayed vegetation. 

To obtain further information as to the palatability of sodium chlorate 
an experiment was recently undertaken at Glenfield Yeterinary Eeseareh 
Station, wherein sodium chlorate was incorporated with bonemeal as a Kck. 
A full-grown steer was penned and for the first fortnight was offered an 
ordinary salt and bonemeal lick. This it took readily, the lick being the 
usual one given to stock at this station. At the end of this time a lick com- 
posed of sodium chlorate (two parts) and bonemeal (one part) was sub- 
stitnted. ’ The animal partook of this Hck regularly, about an ounce being 
eaten each day. At the end of a fortnight the steer became lU and de- 
veloped a severe type of jaundice, due to the poisonous action of sodium 
chlorate. The symptoms became so intense that it was obvious the animal 
would not recover, and it was therefore destroyed. 

iSome tests were also undertaken with sheep in order to determine the 
toxic dose for this type of animal, and it was found that a single dose of 
2 to 8 oz, was followed by fatal effects, deatli in this ease occurring within 
twenty-fouT" hours. The steer mentioned above received in aU oz. of 
sodium chlorate (being at the rate of about S oz. per day), but the illness in 
its case was much more prolonged. 

The above experiments show that sodium chlorate in sufficient amounts 
is undoubtedly poisonous to stock, and, further, that it is by no means 
distasteful and may readily be taken by cattle in a lick, or perhaps the 
spraj? licked direct from recently sprayed vegetation. 

Sodium chlorate is generally used as a 10 per cent, solution, and as it is 
usually sprayed only lightly over vegetation it would seem unlikely that 
sheep or cattle would eat sufficient of the sprayed vegetaiapn to do harm. 
If they took to licking the recently-sprayed v^etatxon, however, 
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they would gather sufficient to cause symptoms of illness, if not death. It 
seems to us that the greatest danger is from leaving bags of sodium chlorate 
about where it may be licked by stock, from the accidental use of sodium 
chlorate in stock licks, or from stock drinking unused spray which has 
been left in places accessible to them. The liking of animals for this com- 
pound will doubtless' vary in much the same manner as is the case with 
common salt. 

As for sprayed areas of weeds, it would seem that, where practicable, 
stock should be removed from them. If this is not done, watch should be 
kept to see that animals do not go about seeking out and consuming the 
sprayed vegetation. Particular care should be taken to see that no large 
quantity of unnsed spray is so placed that stock may get at it. 


The Mite, Halotydaeus {Pmihaleiis) destructor^ Attacking 

Wheat. 

Mr. W. B. Gurney, Entomologist of the Department of Agriculture, reports 
that, following advice received in June this year through the Field Branch 
to the efiect that ^ubs and mites were attacking and destroying wheat 
in the Corowa district, he wrote for specimens. Among those received was 
a mite which forms a new pest record for this State, as it proved to be identical 
with the description and figures given by Tucker of Penthaleus destvwotor in 
South .^^ica, and a^eed with specimens of this species obtained from Western 
Australia. In addition to the specimens forwarded from the Corowa district, 
others were received about the same time from Henty, 

On visiting^ Corowa, Mr. Gtirney found this species, together with a few 
NoiopJiallus bicolof, present, but the major pest was P. destructor, being also 
apparently prevalent on weeds and Subterranean clover. It is therefore 
desired to place onrecordior the first time the occurrence, in New South Wales, 
of this pest, which, although perhaps only occasionally damaging yoi^ag 
wheat, may appear more often in Subterranean clover, peas, and other crops. 
Although possibly present for some time in Murray Eiver districts, Mr. 
Gurney points out that the irdte does not seem hitherto to have caused any 
serious damage. Laboratory and field experiments in the urn of control 
dusts and sprays have been carried out and are being continued. 

Incidentlj, with regard to the name of this species word has been received 
through the courtesy of Dr. Tillyard that Mr. Womersley, who has studied 
P. dedrmtor in South Africa, considers P. destructor should now be called 
H^^ydaem destructor. 


by farming intelligently. The Farmers^ Handbook 
wiU tell ybn how to do that, Price lls. 6d., including postage, from the 
Goveriment Printer, PMlhp-street, SyAaey, or from the Department of 
Agncnltme, Box 36a, G.P.O., Sydney. 
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Coccidiosis m Fowls* 


J. K* HUTCHISON, B.V.Sc., Veterinary Beseareli Officer, Veterinary Eeseareli 

Station, Glenfiekl. 

CoGOiDiosis in fowls is a highly infectious and fatal disease, especially in 
chickens of from four to ten weeks of age, and is due to small parasites 
called coccidia, which are 'sdsible only under the microscope. The disease 
is seen in both young and old birds, and is most serious among chickens 
after they have passed the brooder stage, although chicks in the brooders 
may be affected. 

Among chickens the disease runs a rapid course, and, where they are 
closely confined or poorly eared for, the mortality may be as high as 100 per 
cent, of birds affected. In any case, chickens which recover are stunted 
in growth, and, as a rule, prove unprofitable as layers. 

In older fowls the disease is much less severe, and grown birds may 
harbour coccidia without showing ill-effects. They may, therefore, act as 
carriers of the infecting coccidia and so spread the disease. Losses, how- 
ever, may occur in adult fowls, but the progress of the disease is slow and 
birds die only after wasting away for some time. 

The Cause. 

The causal organisms, known as coccidia, invade the cells lining certain 
parts of the digestive tract. These coccidia multiply quickly and pro- 
lifically, and pass from cell to cell, bringing about considerable destruction 
of the lining membrane of the bowel. As a result, the normal digestive 
processes are interfered with so that proper assiililation of food does not 
take place and the birds lose condition. Further, the damaged tissues act 
as a poison or toxin to the system, and micro-organisms from the bowel 
are able to find their way through the breaks in the lining membrane, and 
getting into the blood stream, set up secondary effects. 

Spread of the Disease. 

The coccidia have a very complex life-history. After one form of multi- 
plication, newly-formed parasites pass from cell to cell. From another 
form of multiplication, bodies are formed for life outside the body, and 
these are very resistant to external influences. These spore-like bodies pass 
out in the droppings, and the runs become infected. Healthy chickens con- 
tract the disease by taking in the parasite through the medium of food and 
wat^r. lit follows then, that where the birds are closely confined, or when 
the droppings are allowed to accumulate, there is a greater tendency for 
heavy infection and serious losses. Where good sanitary conditions are 
maintained, the spread of the disease never tends to be so great. 
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Symptoms. 

Chickens ^ — The symptoms shown by chickens suffering from coccidiosis 
are not characteristic of coccidiosis alone, as somewhat similar symptoms 
may be seen in outbreaks of other infectious diseases. Chickens under one 
month are rarely affected. It is generally when the chickens are removed 
from the brooders to infected runs that sickness and mortality from coc- 
cidiosis occur. 

Affected chickens become weak and depressed. They lose their appctiie 
and stand bimehed up with ruffled feathers and drooping wings and tall. 
The droppings become fluid or semi-fluid, and in very severe cases contain 
blood. In some cases symptoms of weakness in the legs are shown, but it 
does not follow that all cases of “leg-weakness” are due to coccidiosis. 
In the ordinary course, the majority of affected birds die in from one to 
seven days after showing symptoms. Very young chicks may die without 
showing any* apparent sign of disease. The severity of the disease is 
dep^dent upon the number of parasites, which, in turn, is dependent upon 
the amount of droppings which contaminates the food and drinking water. 
The older and more vigorous chickens do not suffer so severely as chickens 
which are less thrifty, poorly housed, badly fed, or infested with worms, t&c. 
Any factor which tends to reduce the resistance of the birds to disease 
will contribute towards serious and disastrous losses from coccidiosis. 

AduU Fowls , — ^In adult fowls it is only rarely that coccidiosis assumes a 
rapid course. Usually the disease is of the chronic type, that is, affected 
birds show gradually increasing debility and may be sick over a period 
of weeks. The comb becomes pale and the bird appears dejected. There 
is cessation of egg-laying. The appetite may be retained at first, but it 
finally becomes irregular. Affected fowls may die quite suddenly after a 
sickness of from two to three weeks, but in other cases birds may linger on 
for several weeks. 

Frequently chickens apparently recover from the disease, but 
if a microscopic examination is made it is found that these birds are still 
infested with coccidiaj they have attained a tolerance to the disease. How- 
ever, these “carriers’'* are constantly passing out the resistant, spore-like 
bodies in their droppings, and are thus direct means of the spread of cocci- 
diosis. Such birds may -remain apparently healthy, being tolerant of the 
daccldia which t3aey hatbour, while others may later go off in condition and 
\die,of cofi^idsis. 

Posl-mortem Appkearaiice. 

The Ranges are found in the intestines, especially in one or 

vIBW Jgui®) and in the duodenum (first loop of the intestines), 
infigmed and distended with a blood-stained sepi-aolid mass. 
Thm are tibickened and firm, and on incision show areas of ydiow 
grey (or dead) tissue of cheese-Kke consistency. ITumerous 

baemonrhagie patches may be seen in the lining membrane, which is 
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degenerated. In the duodenum, especially in older birds, the lining mem- 
brane is frequently congested, and shows haemorrhagic areas. The lining 
membrane is destroyed, so that the bowel is filled with a thick, dirty-grey 
material. 

Diagnosis. 

Certain diagnosis of coccidiosis cannot be made either from the symptoms 
shown by the affected chickens, or from the naked-eye appearance of dis- 
eased tissues, since there may be a similiar appearance in other conditions. 

Diagnosis can be made certain only by means of the microscope, which 
reveals huge numbers of coccidia in the droppings. Generally, however, 
when there is a serious outbreak of disease among chickens just out of the 
brooder stage, it is attributable to* coccidiosis. 

When mortality among young chickens occurs, two or three sick but 
living birds should be submitted for examination. 

When serious losses occur during the brooding period among the baby 
chicks, the deaths are more likely to be due to bacillary white diarrhoea 
than to coccidiosis. 

Prevention. 

Sanitation is the basis of control of coccidiosis. Since the droppings are 
the direct means of the spread of the disease, they should be regularly 
collected and taken to a place inaccessible to fowls. It is most important 
that chickens should not be overcrowded, badly housed, or improperly fed 
and cared for. The watering arrangements should be such that chickens 
cannot have access to moist places where they are particularly liable to 
pick up the parasites. 

As mature fowls are a source of infection, chickens should be brooded 
and reared on runs where adult fowls have never been kept. This has the 
further advantage that the ground is spelled between seasons. 

Treatment 

Unfortunately, coccidiosis has proved a very difficult disease to treat. 
There is no known drug which, with certainty, will destroy the coccidia 
in the lower part of the bowel. 

In the case of an outbreak of coccidiosis treatment must aim at — 

(1) the removal of all factors which tend to lower the body resistance 
of the chickens; 

(2) the prevention of further infestation with coccidia | 

(3) the prevention of the spread of the disease to chickens not yet 
infected. 

Chickens, therefore, should be kept in small numbers and should not be 
overcrowded. AH sick chickens should be isolated immediately they shew 
symptoms of sickness. This is most important for the reason that, the 
droppings of affected chickens are heavily charged with the parasite. 

E 
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It is essential that all droppings should be removed and taken to a place 
inaccessible to fowls. During an outbreak, houses should be cleaned out 
daily. Where the nature of the flooring allows, the floor should be 
thoroughly scrubbed, a reliable disinfectant (such as Jeye^s Fluid, Cyllin or 
Cresol at the rate of three-quarters of a pint to 4 gallons of water) being 
added to the washing water. 

It is advisable to remove the surface soil of the runs to a depth of 2 to S 
inches. If this is not done the ground should be covered with chloride 
of lime or slaked lime. 

In regard to medicinal treatment, it has been found that the feeding of 
butter-milk, milk powder, or any milk product containing a quantity of 
milk sugar, renders the bowel contents to a certain extent unfavourable 
for the growth of coccidia. For this reason butter-milk, skim-milk, or sour 
milk may be used, either in making up the mash or given to the chickens 
as a drinking fluid in addition to an ample supply of water. Milk powder 
(80 to 40 per cent.) may he given in the mash to chickens between the ages 
of four and eight weeks- Poultry-farmers are advised to make use of the 
cheapest milk product available, but care should be taken to see that only 
wholesome (not mouldy) products are fed. 

The addition of catechu (10 grains to the gallon) to the drinking water 
has been found to give good results. The catechu should be finely pow- 
dered, stirred up with hot water and added to the drinking water or the 
mash. 


Testing Diffeeent Steains of Wbliingrovb Maize. 

Eight strains of Wellingrove maize were included in the trial carried out 
at New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes, last seaKSon. All the samples 
submitted for testing were of good type, although some difforenoes were 
noticed in the maturity of the strains, those submitted by Messrs. Croskell, 
Wilson, and Lightfoot Bros.,^ appearing to be the earliest, and that from 
Mr. Elliott the latest maturing. The autumn conditions were very mild 
and therefore favoured the later-maturing types, and it will be interesting 
to see whether these strains maintain their advantage in another season. 

The trial was sown in duplicate on 23rd October, 1930, and harvested 
on 30th May, 1930. The following figures show the average yield per acre 
from the duplicate sowings : — 


J. T. Elliot, Dangersleigh, Armidale 
B. H. Campbell, Olen lines ... 
Experiment Farm Seed (Type B) 

A. H, Croskell, Wellin^ve ... 
lightfoot Bros., Fnrraoabad ... 

W. H, WU^on, Enrtacabad 
0mm Bros., Glen limes 
Experiment Farm Seed (Type A) 


bus. lb. 
48 42 
48 27 
46 36 
48 7 

43 7 

42 48 
42 48 
41 29 


Equal. 

Equal. 


-s, 


0. HonaeoK, ’^Experimentalist. 
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Codling Moth Experiments^ 1928 - 29 * 

SUMMAEY OF THE EeSTJLTS OBTAINED AT BaTHDBST ExPEBI- 
, ment Faem. 


N. S. NOBLE, B.S.Agr., Assistant Entomologist. ♦ 

This series of expernnents bearing on codling moth control was carried out 
at Bathurst Experiment Farm during the 1928-29 season, and included 
spraying experiments, embracing tests of spray treatments which had 
shown promise the previous season, as well as some new spray and dust 
treatments not previously tested at Bathurst. 

Trapping experiments for the capture of the adult moths, the treatment 
of bandages with larvicidal oils, &c., as well as tests of the ovicidal and 
larvicidal properties of various chemicals, were carried out. Life-history 
records were also kept throughout this season, and thus data on this 
phase of the work are now available for the past three seasons. 

Owing to limited space the results of the various experiments are very 
briefly summarised in the following report, while only those tables of special 
significance are published. 

Experimental Conditions. 

(1) The Setting of Fruit * — ^The setting of fruit in the general orchard 
as well as on the trees used in experiments was extremely poor. This 
following on the very heavy crop of fruit during the previous season, with a 
correspondigly heavy carry-over of over-wintering codling moth larvae, had 
a material influence in increasing the codling moth infestation during the 
present season. Perhaps more serious from the experimental point of view 
was the enormous variation in the fruit set which occurred in individual 
trees of the same variety. The average number of fruit per tree on the 
Jonathan apples the season before last was 1,382, but last season the average 
was only 161. 

(2) Climatic Conditions . — The season was an abnormally dry one, the 
rainfall during the growth of the crop from the time of the calyx spray to 
harvesting amounting to only 484 points, compared with 1,648 points during 
the previous season. The trees were drought-stricken. Leaf fall was 
premature, and the fruit, though of variable quality, was, generally speak- 
ing, under-sized and drought-stridsren. Under the circumstances it was 

♦ It is intended to publish a sununary of the 1929-30 Season^s work in the Novemto 
Agrioidtwrd iSfazeMe* 
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very difficult to estimate injuries caused to foliage or fruit by the applica- 
tion of TariotLS spray mixtures. 

Tiie average daily temperatures during the early part of the season were 
abnormally high. The apples blossomed approximately three weeks earlier 
than usual, the pupation of spring brood larvae and the emergence of moths 
were correspondingly earlier, and it was found necessary to apply the calyx 
spray two weeks earlier than usual. There was not the same earliness 
in the ripening date of the fruit, so that it was really exposed to codling 
moth attack several weeks in excess of the normal period. 

Field Experiments. 

Jonathans apples were used for these experiments, each plot consisting 
of ten trees, five in each row. The arrangement of the various plots was 
fortuitous. 

The following list sets out the treatments under test : — 

(A) Spraying Experiments, 1938-29^ — 

1. Lead arsenate powder 40 025. to 50 gals, water — 5 applications. 

2. Lead arsenate powder 20 oz. to 50 gals, water — 5 applications. 

3. Lead arsenate powder 20 oz. plus casein lime 10 oz. to 50 gals, water 

5 applications. 

4. Lead arsenate powder 20 oz. to 50 gals, water — 4 cover sprays, no 

calyx spray. 

5. Lead arsenate powder 20 oz. to 50 gals, water — 4 applications, includ- 

ing calyx spray. 

6. Lead arsenate powder 20 oz. plus lime-sulphur (28 deg, B.) li gals. 

plus casein hmo 10 oz. to 50 gals, of the mixture — 5 applications. 

7. Lead arsenate powder 20 oz. plus lime-sulphur (28 deg. B.), | gal. 

plus casein lime 10 oz. to 50 gals, of the mixture — 5 applications. 

8. Lead arsenate 20 oz. powder to 50 gals, water, plus miscible white 

oil (A) 1 part in 60 parts — ^5 applications. 

9. Miscible white oil (A) 1 part in 60 parts of water — 5 applications. 

10. Miscible white oil (B) 1 part in 60 parts of water plus hard soap 

1 lb. to 50 gals of mixture — 5 applications. 

11. Colloidal lead arsenate 40 oz. paste to 50 gals, water— 6 applications. 

12. Baris green 16 oz. plus lime 3 lb. to 50 gals, water— 5 applications. 

(B) Pmting Experiments — 

IS, Lead arsenite powder and lime dust, 1 part in 10 parts — 5 dustings. 

14. Lead arsenate powder and sulphur dust, 1 part in 10 parts— 5 dustings- 

(0) Ohech (Untreated), 

^ It wiU ^ seen that the normal spray programme consisted of five applica- 
1aon% which induded a calyx application and four cover applioations. 
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Results of Spraying and Dusting Experiments. 

The results of various spraying and dusting experiments are set out in the 
following table: — 


Treatment. 

No. of 

No. of 
In- 

No. of 
Calyx 
Entries 

No. of 

Per- 

centage 

In- 

fested 

Fruit. 

Percentage 
of Calyx 
Infestation 
Based on No. 
of— 

Batio 
^ of 

No. of 
Larvae 
in 

Band- 

ages. 

Fruit. 

fested 

Fruit. 

Stings. 

Calyx 
Entries 
to total 
Fruit. 

Calyx 
Entries 
to total 
Entries. 

Stings 
to En- 
trances. 

Lead arsenate, 40 oz 

800 

371 

26 

366 

46-38 

3-25 

6-61 

•79:1 

90 

M 20 02. 

2,637 

1,515 

84 

1,466 

69-71 

3-31 

4-71 

-82:1 

336 

,, 20 02 ,, and casein 







lime 

2,778 

1,570 

92 

953 

66-52 

3-31 

4-77 

•49:1 

016 

t) 20 02 . (4-cover 







231 

sprays) 

1,328 

983 

157 

710 

74-30 

11-87 

12-80 

*58:1 

M 20 02 , (4 sprays, in- 

cluding calyx 








455 

T ^ spray) 

3,782 

2,272 

127 

1,125 

60-08 

3-36 

4-47 

•40:1 

Lead arsenate, 20 oz., and lime- 
sidphur, gal., and casein lime... 






139 

2,214 

674 

86 1 

309 I 

30-44 

3-88 

11-45 

•41:1 

Lead arsenate, 20 oz., and lime- 







sulphur, 1 gal., and casein lime ... 
Lead arsenate, 20 oz., and miscible 

5,848 

2,854 

324 

1,334 

48-80 

5-64 

9-88 

-41-1 

725 







white oil, 1 in 60 

632 

120 

12 

97 

20-41 

1-89 

8-76 

•71:1 

39 

Miscible white oil (A), 1 in 60 

721 

1 290 

69 

33 

40-22 

9-57 

2-17 

•10:1 

77 


041 

286 

99 

28 

30-39 

10-52 

3-27 

•09 ; 1 

70 

Colloidal lead arsenate 

884 

567 

61 

392 

64-14 

6-90 

7-88 

•51 : 1 

113 

Lead arsenate and lime dust 

1 762 

517 

32 

218 

67-85 

4-19 

4-67 

*82:1 

114 


108 

156 

25 

59 

80-84 

32-89 

29-85 

•80:1 

29 

Paris green and lime 

166 

78 

4 

60 

46-99 

2-41 

4*85 

•65:1 

16 

Check (untreated) 

538 

480 

177 

56 

87-59 

80-40 

12-69 

•09:1 

227 


General Conclusions Based on the Field Experiment Resulb. 

The evidence as to the efficiency of the various treatments is in some 
cases conflicting when considered on the basis of percentage infestation, 
the ratio of stings to entrances, or the percentage mortality of the larvae. 
Prom the results it appears: — 

(1) That lead arsenate at a concentration of 20 oz. to 50 gallons of water 
combined with miscible white oil 1 part in 60 parts of water, is efficient in 
controlling the codling moth infestation. 

(2) That there were 13.33 per cent, less infested fruit on the plot which 
was sprayed with 40 oz. of lead arsenate in 60 gallons of water than when 
half this quantity of lead arsenate was used. 

There was little difference in the ratio of stings to entrances or in the 
percentage mortality of the larvae. The plot receiving the double strength 
of lead arsenate carried less than one-third of the quantity of fruit carried 
by the plot receiving the normal dosage, so the efficiency of the double 
strength of lead arsenate is probably greater than the results indicate. 
Where the quantity of fruit was smaller, however, the spray covering could 
be applied more perfectly, as fewer fruit would be touching one another. 

(3) That the addition of casein lime ^reader to the lead arsenate result 
in a slight decrease in the percentage infestation, though the percent^ 
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mortality of tlie larvae, as well as tlie ratio of stings to entrances, was 
Jowet. T3i,e use of tlie spreader resulted in an even coating of lead 
arsenate, 

(4) That when lime-sulphur was added to the lead arsenate spray it 
seemed to be an advantage, possibly acting as an ovicide or as a repellent. 
There was, however, considerable residue, which might necessitate wiping 
the fruit. 

(6) That colloidal lead arsenate is no more efficient than lead arsenate 
at the same strength, the percentage infestation actually being slightly 
higher. 

(6) That the quantity of fruit present on the trees sprayed with Paris 
green averaged only 16.6 per tree, a number too small for reliable deduc- 
tions to be made. It was evident that the percentage infested even in this 
small quantity of fruit was much lower than the percentage of infested fruit 
In the plot which received the normal lead spraying, though the lead 
arsenate was applied at a slightly higher rate. 

(7) That, as regards dusting, although the small quantity of fruit present 
made it possible to give eveiy piece of fruit a perfect dust covering, the 
codling moth control obtained by this means was not satisfactory, being 
considerably lower than that obtained when the same quantity of lead 
arsenate was applied to the trees in the form of a spray. Constant and 
severe winds, which occur throughout the season, render the application 
of the dust most difficult, and, although the dusts were applied at 5 a.m., 
there appeared to he very little dew present on the trees. 

(8) That some slight blotching of fruit was present on plots receiving 
the normal lead arsenate dosage and on plots sprayed with colloidal lead 
arsenate. 

(9) That the miscible white oils (A and B) caused no visible damage to 
the fruit or foliage, although the trees presented a dirty, oily appearance 
throughout the season, this being aggravated by the adherence of dust to 
the foliage and fruit. This was not, however, very pronounced at harvest 
time. 

(lb) That there was a pronounced spray residue pre^nt on the fruit 
sprayed with lime-sulphur and lead arsenate, the residue being slightly 
more , extensive where the double quantity of lime-sulphur had been used. 

(11) That the quality of the fruit in all the plots was very variable. A 
certain amount of cracHng of the fruit surface occurred on all the plots, 
and much of the fruit was undersized, but it was impossible to attribute 
this to the use of any particular spray mixture. 

Bandaging* 

Bocords of the percentage of larvae reaching the bandages were kept 
"Swyu^mht "ffiie season for three series of orchard trees, It was found that 
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iu the case ol twenty-two Home Beanty apples, approximately thirty years 
o£ age and estensiyely creviced, only 676, or 33.43 per cent., of a total of 
2,025 larvae estimated to have left the frnit were recovered in the ban- 
dages, the la^ige nxmibers of pupal cases in the crown and limbs indicating 
the extensive numbers of larvae which pupated in these positions. From 
another latch of sixteen Eome Beauty apples of the same age, which had had 
the larger crevices blocked at the beginning of the season, 611, or 60.42 per 
cent., of a of 1,80^7 estimated to have left the fruit, were recovered in 
the bandages. Lastly, from a row of twenty-two Delicious apples, which 
were not so oil and in which the bark was in fairly good condition, 875, or 
56.69 per cent, of the total of 1,546 larvae estimated to have left the fruit 
were recovered. Thus it is clear that the efficiency of the bandage depends 
directly on the condition of the tree. 

A test was carried out to determine what percentage of codling grubs 
crawled down the limbs on to the bandage as compared with the percentage 
which crawled up the trunk from the ground. 

Two adjacewt Eome Beauty apples were selected for the test, and two 
bandages were placed on each tree, separated by a band of tanglefoot 
mixture. This prevented larvae which crawled down the tree from passing 
the upper bandage, and also prevented the larvae which crawled from the 
ground into the lower bandages from crawling higher and reaching the 
upper bandage, The number of larvae and pupae in the upper and lower 
bandages were recorded each week. To summarise the results, it was found 
that of a total of 126 larvae and pupae captured in the bandages on the two^ 
trees, 24, or 19.48 per cent., were caught in the lower bandages, while 102, 
or 80.62 per cent., were caught in the upper bandages. 

As the majority of the larvae crawl down the limbs after leaviiig the fruit, 
the prospects of the larvae finding shelter before reaching the bandage are 
much better tlan they are for larvae leaving fruit after it has fallen to the 
ground, so that the picking off of infested fruit from the trees will lead 
to a considerably increased destruction of larvae. 

Chemical Treatment of the Bandages. 

This series of experiments, the idea of which was to treat the bandages 
with a chemie^L in order to kill the larvae, and thus obviate the necessity 
of attending to the bandages during the season, was based on the results 
obtained by Ai»eriean workers with beta naphthol in oil. As well as beta 
naphthol, ooppor carbonate, paradichlorobenzene and boracie acid were tested 
in combination with an oil, and a series of bandages were also treated with 
this oil alone. The oil in which the chemicals were incorporated was a pro- 
prietary reapet and binder oil. Twenty fluid ounces of oil were required to 
treat sis; burUp bandages of normal average length, and % oss. of eaeh 
ehemicar were -used for each lot of six bandages. 
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Totalling the number of larvae caught in the bandages treated with the 
various chemicals throughout the season, the following results were ob- 
tained : — 


Bandage Treatment. 

Total larvsB in 
bandages (either dead 
or died later 
before development). 

Total larvoe 
dead in 
the bandages. 

■ 

Total alive 
in the 
bandages. 

Boracic ... 

174 

104 


Copper Carbonate 

72 

64 

... 

Paradicblorobenzene 

51 

41 

1 

Oil alone 

49 

46 

... 

BetaKaphthol ’•* 

47 

28 

1 

Total 

393 

283 

1 

2 


The above table shows that of the larvae found in the bandages, only two 
were alive, 283 wete dead, and 108 died later without developing. In un- 
treated bandages on other trees the vast -majority lived and hatched. How- 
ever, as it is considered that the oil base in these chemical mixtures might 
possibly cause damage' to the bark of the trees, it will be necessary later to 
test this point and also try out non-oily mixtures. 


Spray Deposits and Injuries. 

After grading there was not sufficient deposit on the fruit to render 
wiping necessary where normal lead arsenate spray alone, or with oil, or 
where oil alone was used. An appreciable deposit of dust particles was 
found on some trees sprayed with oil. 

Where double strength lead arsenate or combined lead arsenate and lime- 
Sulphur was used noticeable deposits of these materials occurred. 

Beyond the ill-efFeets of drought no appreciable damage resulted from the 
use of white oil sprays in these tests. 


Trapping Experiments. 

The traps, which consisted of ordinary cake tins 8 inches in diameter, 
were painted on the outside and lined on the inside with a thin coat of 
paraffin to minimise the injurious action of the fruit juices on the tin. 

Bour trees were used in each test, and four control trees were included. 

As four diffetent lures were to be tested, a block of twenty-four Home 
Boauly apples were selected in the centre of the main orchard block. Those 
were in two rows (twelve in a row), and the four trees (two in a row) were 
used as buffers between the control trees and the nearest trees containing 
traps. 

The following lures were tested 




Fermenting molasses 

apple Joice ^ . 


10 per cent, solution in water. 
10 per cent, solution in water. 
25 per cent, solution in water. 
25 per |soln!|^<nii in water. 
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GOVERNMENT LABOUR 
EXCHANGES 

All Classes of 

Farm and Station Workers available, 
including — 

Ploughman — Bushworkers 
Boundry Riders . 

Married Couples . 

Dairy Families . 

Hut Cooks and Bak-ers 

Boys and Youths for Farms 
and Stations 

Cheap Railway Concession Fares Advanced 
NO FEES CHARGED 


Wire or Write your Reqtdrementa 


To MANAGER, 

132 George Street North, 
Circular Quay, 
Sydney 
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The total mimbers of moths, trapped in the Yarious lures during the season 
are set out below, together with the total fruit on each tree : — 



Trap No. 1. 

Trap No. 2, 

Trap No. 3. 

Trap No. 4. 

, 



Lure. 

No. of 
Fruit. 

No. of 
Moths. 

No. of 
Fruit, 

No. of No. of 
Moths. Fruit. 

1 

do 

No. of 
Fruit. 

No. of 
Moths, 

Males. 

Females. 

Total, 

Cider 

541 

203 

291 

138 

172 

175 

147 

165 

273 

408 

681 

Molasses ferment... 

360 

112 

259 

102 

271 

105 

252 

111 

191 

239 

430 

Vinegar 

97 

115 

270 

96 

60 

59 

142 

76 

153 

1 193 

346 

Unfermented apple 
juice 

25 

68 

227 

76 

43 

51 

260 

1 43 

i 

93 

145 

238 

Total 

... 

... 

j 

I 

... 1 

1 ... 

... 

... 

710 

i 

985 

! 1,695 


Thus a total of 1,695 moths were captured in sixteen traps during the 
season. Of this total number 985, or 58.12 per cent., were females and the 
remaining 710, or 41.80 per cent., were males. 

It is evident that the fermented apple juice or cider proved more attractive 
than any other of the lures used, being almost three times as effective as the 
unfermented apple juice, and nearly twice as effective as the vinegar solu- 
tion. Molasses ferment proved to be second in eiBciency, being slightly 
more attractive than the vinegar solution and nearly twice as attractive as 
the unfermented apple juice. For practical purposes, and on the score of 
economy, molasses can be recommended. 

The numbers of traps and plots were too limited in this test to allow of 
any deduction being made as to the value of trapping as a method of 
control, the idea of the test being merely to determine the relative value of 
the baits for attracting the codling moth. 

Laboratory Tests of Larvicides and Ovicides. 

A series of laboratoiy experiments were carried out to test the value of 
hellebore as a larvicide. Various strengths were used, and the results have 
been recorded in a separate report. 

Laboratory tests were made to test the value of several proprietary 
miscible white oils as ovicides. The results of these tests, which were 
necessarily limited, can be briefly summarised as follows. Even from the 
limited number of eggs able to be used in the test there was sufBcieat 
evidence to indicate that miscible white oils possess some ovicidal value. 
This was shown by the lower percentage of eggs which hatched on oil- 
sprayed apples as compared with untreated apples. At the same time, how- 
ever, the reduced number of eggs laid bn the sprayed fruit, compared with 
the number laid on the untreated fruit, would seem to indicate that the oil 
possibly possesses repellent properties. 

Summary. 

The extremely poor and very irregular setting of fruit, combined With high 
temperatures and drought conditions, resulted in heavy moth infe^latidhi3> 
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but the liiuited uimibcr of fruit on the trccb tliib season rather 
detrimental, and operated against getting Ihe best results. 

Field Experiments — Casein lime spreader added to the load arsenate 
blightly decreased the infoslatiun, but the ratio oC stings to entrances was 
lower. 

'"The omibbion of the calyx spray led to an increase in the in testation. 

A calyx and three cover sprays of lead arsenate were more ctTecfeivo than 
four cover sprays without the calyx sprays. 

The addition of a fourth cover spray after a calyx spray reduced the 
infestation. 

Lime-sulphur, when combined with lead arsenate, gave a rather better 
result than when the same strength of load arsenate wa«^ u^od alone, but 
tended to leave an obiectionable deposit on the fruit. 

Colloidal lead arsenate resulted in a slightly higher infeHtation than lead 
arsenate used at the same strength. 

Busting with lead arbenate and lime, and lead arsenate and sulphur, 
proved inefficient. 

Paris green resulted in a lower infebtation than lead arsenate, though 
there was very little fruit on the trees. 

Bordeaux mixture showed promise as a ropellant, but caused russetting o* 
the fruit. 

Ammoniacal copper carbonate, pyrethrum and hellebore exhibited little 
or no value in the particular tests carried out. 

Miscible white oils combined with lead arsenate resulted in a definite 
reduction in the infestation as compared with the same strength of load 
arsenate used alone. There was a tendency for the oil to collect dust, and 
late sprayings with oil might necessitate wiping the fruit when harvesting. 

Bandaging . — The efficiency of the baiidages depended greatly on the con- 
dition of the tree. In old trees with crevices only 33.43 per cent, of the 
larvae estimated to have left the fruit wore recovered in the bandages. 
Roughly blocking the crevices with wax increased the percentage to 50.42 
per cent 

The normal burlap bandage was at least as efficient as any of a aeries of 
other banding materials tested. An increase in the number of folds did 
not increase ihe efficiency. 

OhetmeaUg Treated BandageB.-^A series of bandages treated at the begin- 
ning of the season wrth ec^per carbonate, boracic acid, beta-naphthol, and 
|>mdichlAmb€snxen^ mixed with a reaper and binder oil, and bandages 
tri^ied with ^ alone, gave a satisfactory kill of larvae without further 
tmtment during the season. Larvae in deep crevices beneath the bandages 
We unaffected. As oil was used in all cases it is possible that the oil was 
an important toxic agent* 
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Laboratory Tests . — Limited laboratory tests indicate tLat several miscible 
white oils are somewhat toxic to codling moth eggs, and may remain so for 
several days after the oil has been applied. 

Hellebore used alone and also with casein lime spreader had apparently no 
value as a larvicide. 

Miscellaneous Observations . — ^In experiments 80.52 per cent, of the larvae 
which reached the bandage did so by crawling down the limbs of the tree. 

During the winter clean-up 29.69 per cent, of the larvae were recovered in 
crevices and beneath loose bark on 292 experiment trees. The percentage 
recovered in these locations on twenty-four Eome apple trees about thirty 
years old was 68.97. 

The majority of the larvae cocoon between the tree trunk and the bandage. 
Many cocoons split during bandage removal, and care should be taken that 
the larvae do not fall to the ground and escape. 

Wire hooks proved an effective means of attaching the bandages. 

Very few larvae were recorded as pupating in the fruit, and during dry 
weather a few pupated against the trunk of the tree at or just below the 
.ground level. 

The galvanised iron covered pit devised by the Department for the 
disposal of waste fruit proved most advantageous. Temperatures generated 
within the pit were not abnormally high, and probably the very wet con- 
ditions within the pit, as well as the presence of gases given off by the 
fermenting fruit, inhibited moth development. 

Life-history Observations . — ^In continuation of the work of previous years, 
considerable time was given to life-history studies, and detailed tabulations 
were made, a very brief summary of which is given hereunder. 

Two complete broods and a partial third brood again occurred at 
Bathurst this season. Spring brood moths began emerging on 27th Septem- 
ber, nineteen days earlier than the previous season. First brood moths 
began emerging on 16th December, and second brood moths began emerging 
on 15th February, the last moth emerging in the insectarium on 16th 
March. 

Female moths deposited on an average — 

(1) 10.77 eggs for the spring brood. 

(2) 34.18 eggs for the first brood. 

The average incubation period of the eggs was — 

(1) 8.69 days for the first brood. 

(2) 6.78 days for the second brood. 

The average larval feeding period was — 

(1) 23.47 days for the first brood. 

(2) 20.82 days for transforming larvae of the second brood. 

(3) 27.30 days for over-wini»ring larvae of the second brood. 
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The average cocooning period was — 

(1) 6.67 days for the first brood. 

(2) 6.31 days for the second brood. 

The average pupal period was — 

(1) 26.99 days for the spring brood. 

(2) 12.21 days for the first brood. 

(3) 16.76 days for the second brood. 

The average length of life of moths was — 

(1) Spring brood, male, 14.7 ; female, 16.47 days. 

(2) First brood, male, 12.13 days; female, 16.48 days. 

Parasites and Predators,--Th.e larval parasites, Parasierota sp. and Stoma- 
toceras pomonellae^ and two unidentified species of parasite were present 
this season, but they were very limited in number. 

The egg parasite, Trichogramma min/utum (ausiralicvm) , was abundant 
late in the season. 

The common mound ant, Iridomyrmex detectus, was sometimes seen 
attacking larvae on the ground. 


TsmNiNQ OS' Stone Fbtot Ceops Eecommendbo. 

Ebports to iand show that the early stone fruits in the coastal areas have 
flowered profusely and at present are showing a heavy setting of fruit. 
Provided that climatic conditions are favourable there is every possibility 
of a heavy crop being marketed. This fruit will be placed upon a market 
which will still he heavily supplied with oranges and apples; therefore, high 
prices cannot be expected, especially as at the present time the purchasing 
power of the public is greatly reduced. Experience has shown, however,, 
that even in glut ” periods there is a ready sale for high-quality fruit. 
Growers are advised that a medium crop of high-quality fruit will return 
a greater monetary value than a heavy crop of small fruit. The cost of 
harvesting will be less and the selling price higher. Judicious thinning of 
the fruit, assisted by thorough cultural methods and spraying operations 
will do much to improve the quality of the fruit. 

The stone fruits as a whole are showing indications of normal to heavy 
crops; growers of the later-maturing varieties should keep a close watch 
upon their and where necessary thin the fruit early to ensxtre a 
satisfactory sizing up pf that retained upon the tree. Much damage has 
’^en done to the retail trade, in the past by growers harvesting their stone* 
ffuits too early. Immature fruit which will not ripen has been placed upon 
market. Buyers^ who have purchased such fruit refrain from buying 
ipgain for some considerable time, with the result the sale of fruit is slow, 
anp me grower suffers. To obtain the top price the fruit must be of high 
, quslity and fully , matured. 

From pr^nt indicaldons the supplies of 3am fruit required by the* 
lactones wul ^t /be as ^eat thxs season as last, owiUg to largO stocks now 
on hand.-— 0. G. Director df Eruit ^ 
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Orchard Notes. 

October. 

C. G. SAVAGE and W. M GAY BRERETON. 

CiiItiivatio]i. 

Copious rains have fallen during the winter, but dry spells may occur during 
the spring, and it is surprising how quickly the soils dry out; hence the 
necessity to check the loss wherever possible. Weeds are one of the chief 
channels by which soil moisture is lost, and the destruction of weeds is there- 
fore one of the most important reasons for cultivation during the spring 
and the growing period of the trees. The term cultivation is used here in 
its broad sense, not in distinction between the use of the plough, cultivator 
or hand implement. If the land was ploughed in the autumn and early 
winter and has remained in such a condition that the spring ploughing could 
be delayed until, say, September, or is being carried out now, then in all 
probability further cultivation for a few weeks will be unnecessary. After 
the spring ploughing, showers will sometimes cause a thin pie-crust on the 
surface and innumerable tiny weeds wiU appear. If the soil beneath the 
pie-crust is loose and the roots of the weeds are only very shallow, the loss 
of moisture will be only from very near the surface and will do very little 
if any harm to the deeper-rooted trees, and to disturb the deeper mulch 
formed by the previous ploughing would be a pity. However, the position 
needs careful watching and the weed growth should be dealt with before the 
roots have penetrated deeply. 

At this stage a good tine cultivator, either rigid or springtooth, will effect- 
ively destroy the small weeds and leave a very fair loose soil mulch, but it 
should be pointed out that the constant use of tine cultivators wall form a 
sole pan which increases in thickness as their use is contmued. The sole pan 
prevents free entry of summer rains into the soil, and the depth of the loose 
soil mulch decreases and becomes less efficient. It is for this reason that 
the plough should be made use of as far as possible to maintain a loose soil 
mulch. With the advent of light multiple ploughs specially designed for 
orchard work, this can be done to a greater extent than previously. Though 
the ordinary disc cidtivator has the objection of leaving the surface soil too 
fine, the one-way disc cultivator has a plough-hke action and is useful, 
especially in light, easily worked soils for carrying out light ploughings durii^ 
the summer. There is always more or less soil, however, depending on the 
kind of tree and method of training, that cannot be reached by horse or 
tractor implements, and this should be cleared of weeds and loosened by 
means of hand tools. 

EefUls amongst, older trees that are not fully established should be given 
special attention and a bucket or two' of water should be applied if necessary 
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during dry times. The water should be poured into a furrow opened round 
the tree, and after it has soaked in the furrow should be filled in with rotting 
leaves, straw or farmyard manure, or, if such material i^ not available, with 
dry soil. Watering in£this way will often later start a certain amount of 
weed growth and this should be dealt with or the trees will not benefit. 

Surface Drains. 

Drains that have been formed to prevent wasliaways during heavy rains 
are liable to be disturbed or blocked during the ploughing and general clean-up' 
of the orchard. They should be promptly put in order and cleared of all weed 
growth, or heavy losses of top soil may occur. 

Pests and Diseases. 

This is a busy period for growers of deciduous fruit, especially apples and! 
pears, with respect to disease and pest control measures. 

Blcuik spot of apple and paw-.— Several of our apple and pear districts are^ 
either immune from or so seldom attacked by this fungus disease that spray 
precautions are unnecessary. However, in districts or localities liable to- 
the disease it is unwise to ondt the initial applications of spray; later applica- 
tions can be modified according to the weather conditions. Mr. Atkins, 
Fruit Inspector of Orange, reports that during the latter part of the winter- 
conditions have been favourable to the development of black spot of apple- 
and pear on the western tablelands, and should these conditions continue- 
a severe outbreak of this disease can be expected unless suitable precautionary 
measures are taken. 

MoiSt varieties were ready to receive their spur-burst application in 
September, and some ready to receive the pink or colour period application,, 
while other varieties will not be ready for this latter application till early this 
month (October). The third or calyx application of fungicide will also be 
applicable with but few exceptions by the end of this month. 

CoMiy MoiA.— Though some of the early blossoming apples and pears, 
chiefly in the coastal districts, were ready during the latter part of September 
for the first or calyx spray of lead arsenate for codling moth, the main varieties 
wili not be ready until this month. Fruit inspector in some of our apple 
and pear districts have noted that a number of growers who a few seasons 
ago were averse to bandaging as a control measure are now ardent advocates, 
of it, and state they would not neglect it on any account. A fact that apple 
and pear growers should never forget is that it is the carry-over grub from 
last season that is the cause of all the trouble during the next, and no “ stone 
shodd be left unturned ” during the hibernating se^n to destroy as many 
of the carry-over grubs as posmble and to prevent any introduction of fresh 
^ or second-hand cases. Such cases- 

«d be dipi^ rmme^tdy on receipt, and completely immersed under- 
for three muutes, , , , 
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Btack Peach Aphid , — Where this aphid is present on peach, nectarine, 
or Japanese plum trees it should be thoroughly sprayed at once with tobacco 
wash or nicotine sulphate (40 per cent.) diluted 1 part to 600 parts of water 
by volume, to which is added soap at the rate of 1 lb. to every 25 gallons of 
spray. The trees should be examined after not more than three days, and 
if any live aphids can be found, the application of spray should be repeated. 
If the interval between sprays is delayed too long the aphids will breed upjas 
thick,^as they were before and the effort is wasted. 

Apple leaf Jassid , — This pest is injurious in two ways. Firstly, it causes 
damage by sucking the sap from the leaves, which prevents their proper 
functioning, and if the attack is severe heavy defoliation may result. Injury 
to the foliage of course means partial starvation of the fruit and tree, and 
the weakening of the tree may not only affect that season’s, but also the follow- 
ing season’s crop. Secondly, the fruit is directly disfigured by the excreta 
from the insect. The jassid can be killed in the larvae stage with tobacco 
wash or nicotine sulphate (40 per cent.) diluted 1 to 600 of water by volume. 
In the larvae stage it is generally found on the back of the leaves. The nicotine 
sulphate can be added to the lead arsenate spray for codling moth. If the 
jassid is allowed to reach the winged stage its control is not possible. 

Blade Spot and Doimy Mildew of Vine . — Grape vines liable to black spot 
should receive an application of Bordeaux mixture (6-4-40) as soon as the 
shoots burst out, and applications of 6-4-50 Bordeaux mixture later, should 
weather conditions favour this disease. The applications of Bordeaux 
mixture for black spot will also serve to protect the \ines from downy mildew, 
but the sprays must be continued till later in the season for downy mildew 
than for black spot. 


Spraying Trees when in Blossom. 

We are often asked whether it does any harm to spray trees when in blossom* 
It cannot be imagined that the drenching of the blossom, often at high 
pressure, with any %uid can help the setting, and certainly spraying when 
trees are in blossom should be avoided if possible. However, it is well to 
remember that the appEcation of sprays for the control of pests and diseases 
is generally the choice of the lesser of two evils. It is probable that most 
sprays are to some extent injurious to the plant and are only applied to avoid 
or suppress something that will cause a greater injury, and at times it is better 
to risk spraying when the tree or vine is in blossom rather than to allow the 
pest or disease to do far greater injury. For instance, if weather conditions 
are very favourable for black spot of the grape vine it is often advisable, 
especially if an appEcation of Bordeaux mixture has not been made just prior 
to blossoming, to spray during blossoming. Again, if black peach aphis 
breaks out during blossoming spraying should not be delayed, as the infesta- 
tion will have increased to enormous proportions if spraying is deferred until 
blossoming is over. ^ ^ 
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Disbudding of Worked-over Trees. 

Wlien examining budded or grafted trees care should be taken to leave 
as’^much growth as possible coming from the original part of the tree, only 
those shoots which are obviously or likely to sap the shoots from the bud or 
grafts being suppressed. Ail the lighter growths should be left, and the 
heavier shoots, if not in a position where they interfere with the shoots from 
buds and grafts, can be checked by pinching back. Some of these shoots 
are often useful for putting in some extra buds later to hasten the development 
of the new top, and in any case the extra foliage helps to keep the old stump 
and root healthy by elaborating the sap and by affording shade from the 
direct rays of the sun. 

Budding of Citrus. 

Mr. W. McCutcheon, Fruit Instructor, Curlwaa Irrigation Area, has 
supplied the following notes : — 

October is a very good month for the budding over of off-type citrus trees 
to a more desirable type. Budding is best done at this season on the strong 
growths which arose last year as the result of cutting back and in which any 
failure in antunm budding resulted. Should the buds again fail they may 
be renewed immediately theii* failure is noted, the shoot being cut back to 
within six inches of the bud as soon as it has taken,’’ the six-inch stub being 
used to tie the bud development to minimise risk of breaking off. Usually 
from six to ten buds on as many strong growths are advisable to re-establish 
the tree as quickly as possible. A publication giving full details of budding 
is obtainable from the Under Secretary, Department of Agrictilture, price lid., 
postage included. 

Apricot Thinning. 

Toward the end of the month this operation may become necessary on some 
holdings. The need for it has increased very greatly owing to the low prices 
realised fox low grade fruit and the high cost of drying small fruit, and probably 
at present where labour has to be employed a yield of 1 ton per acre of 3- 
and 4-crown fruit will return more profit than 2 tons of 1- and 2-crown fruit, 
Growers should therefore see to it that their trees are not overloaded. 


Supplied with Selected Citeus Buds* 

The Co-operative Bud Selection Society, Ltd., supplied the following selected 
orange buds to nur^ymen during the 1930 budding season, trees from 
which should be available for planting during the 1931 planting season i — ^ 

Buds of Buds of 

nt A Ji -C . ' Washington Kavel. Late Valencia. 

T. Adamson, Enaingtou 3,000 3,000 


W. Book, Epi 
A. T. Eylos, Eydslnaiope... 

L do Bmtias, Fairfield ... 

E. Htighes, Enidngton 

lu P« Sosen and Son# Cariingf ord 
Bf» B, Xamalh Oixrixnbali 

"—0. G. Sa-Vaoe 


1,000 

3.000 
200 

1.000 
5,000 

100 


1,000 

2,000 

200 

1,000 

1,200 

100 


Director of Fruit Culture. 
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Poultry Notes* 

OCTOBEE. 

V. H. BRANK, Acting Poultry Expert. 

On previous occasions wlieii the poultry industry has sufiered from depression,, 
there has usually followed a falling-off in production, and, as a consequence^ 
better prices have been realised in the following season. The 1930 season 
has probably created a record for the number of chicks raised and also for 
the number of people engaged in poultry farming, and the {present prices 
ruling for eggs are lower than since 1923 ; the one consoling feature is that 
the cost of feeding is lower. The prospective increase in production is no 
doubt due to the desire of the farmer to raise more and better poultry to 
increase his earning power, the one solution for the difficult times. 

The present low returns to New South Wales producers are caused 
(1) by a smaller local demand, and (2) by the surplus of other States being 
placed on the Sydney market and so reducing the local price as almost to 
nullify the advantages gained by the export of New South Wales eggs. Not 
until more uniform prices are ruling in every State and the surplus for export 
is shared equally by all producers throughout the Commonwealth will better 
prices be i ssured. The Sydney market is menaced by outside conditions 
not under its control, and the ultimate result must be to the detriment of 
producer and consumer alike. Orderly marketing and better handling of 
eggs win enable greater development of an already important industry and 
at the same time stimulate consumption by giving the consumer a better 
quality product at more even prices throughout the whole of the year. 

It is believed, however, that the great majority of poultry farmers appreciate 
the difficulties which confront the New South Wales Egg Marketing Board. 
Export is absolutely essential to keep prices from falling below even the 
present low level. The failure of the voluntary pool was brought about 
by the fact that less than 40 per cent, of the producers were bearing the burden 
of export. These were acting as benefactors to the industry in exporting 
the surplus and accepting lower returns in order to stabilise the home market. 

Chicken TronUea. 

The climatic conditions throughout this season have been very favourable 
for chicken-raising, and results are apparently above the average. However, 
some of the usual troubles have occurred, and faulty broo^ng, resulting 
in chilling, with the consequent diseases in weakened chicks, accounted 
for the greater percentage of losses. 

More troubles are likely to be experienced during the latter part of the 
season when the weather conditions Jare more changeable than during the 
early winter, and it must be remembered that the ground on which tihe 
chicks have been run continuously ihroughout the season i$ not in the, same 
fresh condition as for the earlier chicks. Kien there is the inclination to crowd 
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the brooders as the result of the greater number of eggs being incubated 
and the better hatching results achieved during the early spring. Everything 
points to the late chicks not receiving as good conditions as the early ones, 
and hence it must be expected that heavier losses will be experienced ' unless 
every care is exercised. 

With the advent of warm weather all care must be taken 'to allow extra 
ventilation to keep a comfortable temperature in the brooder house on warm 
days, and at the same time to be in readiness for sudden changes that are 
always experienced at this time of the year. 

A common trouble causing considerable losses is that of leg weakness. 
The chick walks with difficulty and periodically becomes suddenly affected ; 
it appears to suffer great pain and is temporarily prostrated. There is 
not much loss of appetite, but a complete stoppage of growth. Investigations 
show the cause of the trouble |to be confining the chicks in brooders with an 
excessive temperature and failing to permit the entrance of sufficient fresh 
air. Blocking the" outlet of the brooders or keeping the chicks confined in 
a room with inadequate ventilation are common sources of the complaint. 
It has been repeatedly noticed that when the ventilation is improved, con- 
sistent with keeping the necessary temperatures, the trouble rapidly 
disappears. 

Chicken Vices. 

Feather-eating, toe-picking and cannibalism among chicks are caused 
by the craving to make up some deficiency in the feeding. Once a vice is 
acquired it develops into a habit that is somewhat difficult to control. Lack 
of grit, common salt, and also the feeding of rations too concentrated or 
with a nutritive value that is too ^high are the primary causes. The keeping 
of chicks under very intensive conditions increases the danger of their 
developing these depraved habits, and hence the greater necessity to give 
everything that they require. 

An excess of concentrated food must be avoided, and every care taken to 
ensure that salt is given in the correct quantity, viz., 1 oz, (ffissolvcd in the 
liquid with which the mash is mixed) to every 5 lb. of mash. Where dry 
feeding is practised only half this quantity of salt should be allowed, owing 
to the danger of salt poisoning when placed in the feed in a dry state. 

While .the want of conmon salt is the main cause of toe-picking, feather- 
eating commences more asj^he result of a desire for roughage— the consequence 
of feeding ratbns that are too rich. Affected chickens will consume any 
other rubbish and fibrous substances available to them, which cause crop 
trouUes as well. The constant picHng of the feather stubs occasionally 
draws blood and may result in the death of the victim if not isolated in a 
very idmrt Urn, 

IKsposal of Breeding *Codb« 

breeding purposes during the season just passed will 
m be required until next year. Consideration must, iherefore, be 
to tiiese birds are worth keeping for another eight months 
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at an approximate cost of 5s- for feed alone. Tixere is also the probabilitj 
of a percentage becoming impotent during that time from casual troubles, 
such as bumble foot,” or from not regaining a condition whioh will permit 
them being mated with next year’s breeders. It is desirable only to keep 
the very best birds, or those of any particularly desired strain, for another 
breeding season. 

Cocks should be kept away from the layers with the exception of a few 
hens which might be left with each bird, as fertility of the eggs during the 
summer months is often responsible for inferior quality. Incubation of 
fertile eggs and rapid deterioration of quality will commence after twelve 
hours at a temperature of 95 deg. Fahr. or more. 

Pullets for Higher Production. 

It is generally accepted that the pullets on coming into full production 
are the most profitable stock on the farm. From ordinarily good breeding 
stock the percentage of culls from a fiock of well-reared pullets that are 
not worth keeping for layers would not be more than 5 per cent., including 
weaklings, deformed specimens and very coarse unprofitable types. There 
is, however, a desire by some persons to go to the arduous task of testing all 
the stock, with the idea of finding out the drones.” In some cases this 
practice, after several months of testing, has resulted in the wholesale disposal 
of many good pullets just on the point of giving better results. 

It is quite true that some types are not so profitable as others, and that 
some are slower coming into production, but the average pullet is more 
profitable than the average hen one year older or more, even if the hen has 
given good results the previous year. If it is definitely proved that a large 
number of pullets are not giving satisfactory results it would be a wiser plan 
to pay attention to the class of fowl being used as breeders and to the con- 
ditions under which the birds are being housed, also to the methods of feeding. 

Skilful culling will go a long way to lower the cost of production, but, a 
large number of the hens would have to be disposed of before it would be 
advisable to start on the pullets — ^with the exception of the small percentage 
already mentioned. 

Trap-nesting or single-pen testing is commendable work, from which 
many benefits are derived. It is a means of ascertaining the best layers 
from among suitable breeders, and of discovering which birds are layers 
of under-si 2 ;ed or faulty eggs for rejection from the breeding pens, as well as 
of giving an idea of what the flocks are capable of producing. That pullets 
are better layers than hens, however, cannot be demonstrated by the fact 
that they lay many more eggs over a given period, but by their period of 
production lasting for a greater period, of the year. Failure to maintmii a 
large portion of pullets in laying flcKjks each season will often result p 
farm being unprofitable during the autumn months when the 
fall into moult. ' ^ 'y. 
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The average yield per hen can be increased by giving the layers careful 
treatment and disposing of the second-year hens as they “ break-up ” in. 
the next summer. It is not likely that more than 20 per cent, of hens in their 
third season will be worth keeping over the moult, and the period that they 
are not laying would be too long to warrant feeding them during that time. 

In most cases it is better to give the first-year hens a rigid culling when they 
moult, even if it is necessary to keep a few of the older hens that have been 
particularly good layers and late moulters for another season. 

The Cause of Crooked Breasts. 

The idea that early roosting is the sole cause of crooked breasts is quite 
unfounded, especially if suitable roosts of 3 inches by 1 inch hardwood are 
provided and placed not more than 12 inches from the floor for chicks under 
three months old. The few slight oases that might result from early roosting 
'^"be more than compensated for by the better health and development 
of the chicks as the result of roosting. At any rate, a percentage of crooked 
breasts is inevitable in ail flocks of poultry, and can be put down to other 
reasons, such as constitutional and inherent weaknesses as well as roosting 
too early. 

Tinder normal conditions the sooner the chickens are weaned off^tbe heat' 
after they are six weeks old, and induced to roost, the better they will be. 


SOYBEAISTS DESBRVraa OF MOBE ATTENTION. 

The growing of soybeans in New South Wales has so far been restricted to- 
a few experiment farms and a handful of farmers in scattered districts, but 
the utility of the crop is evident from these tests. The good growth made 
under a wide range of conditions, the high protein value, the palatability 
of the forage, and the beneficial effect on soil fertility should result in the 
rapid extension of the area sown to the crop once farmers have given it a 
proper trial. 


An Expobt Tbaee in Ebozen Pobk ? 

Ih the course of a report on the preparation and marketing of pig products, 
the Imperial Economic Committee in London states that the possibility of 
Australia establishing an overseas trade in mild-cured bacon hinges, to a groat 
extent, on the outcome of researches which are now being conducted wilb 
a view to overcoming the difficulty of transport through the tropics. Pending 
success in this direction, producers in the Commonwealth might well turn 
theix atontion to the supply of frozen pork to Great Britain, though it must 
be admitted that there are certain disadvantages attaching to the trad^ 
in the frozen carcase ; freight rates are higher than for bacon, and the market 
for feozen pork is at present limited and seasonal. The possibility of utilising 
feosm carcase® for the manuJfectuie of bacon is, however, well worthy of 
©(q^d^^feon i it should offer in. course of time an outlet for the disposal 
^ inrpins products of the Commonwealtt, ^ 
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MaUee Farming* 

[Concluded from page 754.] 

E, S. CLAYTON, Senior Experimentalist, 

The Destruction of Suckers* 

One of the best methods of destroying suckers is to put in the first crop 
without fallowing and then to fallow for the next crop, using the mould- 
board plough to a depth of 3 inches. Some advise the continuous cropping 
of the land for the first two years, burning the stubble on each occasion, of 
jcourse; then for the third crop the land is fallowed with a mouldboard 
plough. The growth of the second and third crops, without fallowing, may 
be sparse and the stubble burn disappointing. As these stubble burns are 



Sucker Growth on Neglected Mai lee Country. 


SO much depended ‘ upon to destroy the suckers, it is advisable, when this 
system is adopted, to substitute oats for wheat for the second crop, as they 
furnish the material for a better stubble burn. 

Of these two systems the former appears to be preferable, unless oats are 
grown for the second crop. There is strong evidence that suckering can 
best be prevented by severing the roots and striking the stumps with some 
force, as with a mouldboard stump-jump plough, and burning the suckers 
with as hot a stubble fire as possible. To scratch, in ” two or three conse- 
cutive crops of wheat without fallowing with the idea of obtaining a 
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stubble burn each year sometimes defeats its own object. Suckers rob the 
soil of moisture, and the crops grown without fallowing are poor, and the 
subsequent burn does not scorch, the suckers satisfactorily. 

By fallowing the second year with a mouldboard plough many of the 
surface roots are cut and the stumps jarred, and moisture is conserved so 
that it is possible to produce a satisfactory crop. The plough has proved 
so efficient that many successful men fallow portion of their newly-burnt 
area for the first crop. The system followed is really to cultivate and sow 
as much as possible of the burnt country without fallowing, and then in the 
winter to fallow the remainder with a plough. 

Even with the best of management suckers are troublesome and require 
close attention. They must be slashed when necessary. After the second 
crop is sown they will probably need cutting to prevent loss of moisture 
and to obviate the possibility of mallee leaves being mixed with the grain 
during harvesting. Wheat with an admixture of mallee leaves is looked 
on with disfavour by millers and buyers. 

Once country is rolled and burnt it must be cropped and suckers attended 
to until all the stumps have been killed; only then is it safe to let the land 
remain out for grazing. Neglected maUee suckers are particularly difficult 
to deal with. The most economical way is to Imock them off with a sub- 
stantial iron rail or by dragging a suitable log diagonally across them. 
This will have to be repeated in all probability, working in the opposite 
direction. A disc plough is also of some assistance in dealing with land 
overgrown with neglected suckers, provided they are not too large. 

Cidtivation Methods in the Mallee« 

In some parts of the Yictorian mallee settlers adopted Wimmera methods 
in an endeavour to increase yields. It was found that on the lighter soils 
and with a lower rainfall the frequent cultivations found so effective in the 
Wimmera were not so advantageous. In fact, on some of the mallee such 
methods, in addition to being expensive, were actually a disadvantage* 
The use of the harrows in particular was often disadvantageous, as it ren- 
dered the soil too fine and encouraged drift. 

The heavier mallee soils permit of a great deal of liberty in the matter 
of cultivation, but the lighter soils should be cultivated with great judg- 
ment. Opinions, of course, differ, but it is generally thought advisable to 
work the soil as shallow as possible (2 inches) and reduce the number of 
cultivations to a minimum on the light country, allowing the sheep to do 
as much as possible of the work of cleaning the fallow. The scarifier and 
sprin^ooth cultivator are considered to be the most suitable implements# 
Bry working is ^nerally looked upon with disfavour. As long as the 
fallow is free from weeds and the surface is loose there is no necessity to 
cultivate it. Every effort is made to consolidate the seed-bed, and once 
consolidation is acbpieved it is not disturbed by deep cultivation. On the 
sandhills an effort is made to compact the sub-surface soil by working the 
land while it is wet* No definite ruling can be made as to the number of 
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times the fallow should be cultivated, but it is thought that a . fallow 
worked with judgment and at the right times, even although it may have 
only received a very small number of cultivations, would give a better yield 
than one more frequently worked, but with less judgment. It is advisable 
to fallow 300 or 400 acres or even more, provided it can be cultivated pro- 
perly. The only way to attend to this large area thoroughly is to keep the 
implements going at full capacity when the fallow needs attention. It is 
therefore plain that it is more than a one-man job to work a maUee farm, 
for some labour has to be available to enable one man to spend all his time 
with the team. 


An Artificial Catchment Area and Concrete Tank. 

These are proving nsefiii in very dry areas where the soil is too sandy for ordinary catchment. 


Some interesting ideas with regard to cultivation are being tried out in 
the Victorian mallee. The ridging of the fallow is being tested; it is 
thought that in country of such low rainfall greater benefit will be derived 
from light showers when the. surface is left in a ridged condition, and the 
seed sown so that the plants are at the bottom of the depressions, where the 
water from any light showers that fall will be of greater benefit. This 
ridging of the fallow is also useful in minimising the drift in dry seasons. 

There are many cultural problems restricting production in maUee areas. 
Up to the present little systematic field research work in this connection 
has been ciirried out. Observation and the natural ability of ma^^.of the 
have resulted in the discovery of certain cultural methods which 
specially sqit the mallee soils, but there is a rich and almost untouched field 
awaiting the agricultural investigator. , , . \ 


0 
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Faming Machinery. 

Tine implements and mouldboard ploughs, unlike disc implements, assist 
in compacting the sub-surface layers, chiefly because they carry much of 
the weight on the under-surface of the shares and points. Disc imple- 
ments tend to go too deeply, and consequently cut into the secd-bed to its 
detriment. A disc implement is only recommended for the first cultiTatiou 
of a newly-burnt country when the burn has been unsatisfactory and the 
land carries too much rubbish for other implements to do the work. Proper 
cultivation is, of course, impossible on new mallee country, but Ihe soil 
preparation should be carried out as thoroughly as conditions permit. 

On new mallee the rigid tine stump-jump scarifier, stump-jump mould* 
hoard mallee plough, stump-jump harrows and disc drill should be used. 
It is not advisable to use a spring-tooth or rigid tine combine until the land 
has been cleaned up somewhat. It is a mistake to buy a header on a new 
mallee block ; it is too expensive to operate in rough mallee country. The 
stripper is preferable for the first few years, as it does the work without 
heavy losses for depreciation and breakages. The header can be purchased 
when the farm has been cleaned up. The stripper makes possible the 
collection of coclcy chaff — a great advantage in the first few years when 
there is no hay available. Strippers are made in 6 feet, 8 feet, and H 0 feet 
sizes. A winnower with motor drive attached will be necessary. One is 
sufficient for two or three farmers — there is no need for each man to ifossess 
one. 

A good working plant for a man on a new, largo mallee block would be 
as follows: — A ten-horse team with two spares (twelve in all), or if this is 
not available a good eight-horse team with two spares; an 8 feet harvester 
or, better still, a stripper of 8 or 10 feet size; a suitable six or eight furrow 
stump-jump plough; an eight-leaf stump-jump harrow; fifteen or seventeen 
tiiie (rigid) stump^|ump scarifier; a large disc drill (afterwards wlien tlic 
land is fairly cleah a ^-hoe combine can be used). The fi feet bindar 
will be preferable until it is intended to cut a good deal of hay, in which 
case it would be advisable to get a larger maebine. 

Roiafion in the Mallee* 

^ Mallee country will not stand up to very constant cropping, and the 
lighter soils will not withstand too frequent cultivation of the fallow. 
There has been a tendency in new mallee to overcrop the land and rob it of 
what little character it originally possessed. This is unfortunate, as it 
acmituates the natural disabilities of the soil, crops get lighter, and drift 
increases. It is important, therefore, that mallee settlers in New South 
Wales take great care not to abuse the land by too frequent cropping in the 
early stages of development. 

It has been extremely, difficult to find a suitable and profitable rotatiojj 
for the Tictorian mallee, and the problem is even yet not definitely solved. 
The two-course rotation of fallow and wheat was soon found unsuitalblef as 
only a handful of sheep could be cat^ried and the land did not stand upj^jjpmi 
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.the constant cropping. The three-year rotation of fallow, wheat and oats, 
was not quite satisfactory, as a shortage of feed occurred in the spring 
(the oats being kept for hay and grain) ; insufficient sheep could be carried 
.all the year to utilise economically all the stubble after harvest and before 
1st March, when it was necessary to burn in order to prepare the land for 
cropping. It was also noticed that, although originally quite good stubble 
crops of oats could be grown on tlie new country, it became impossible as 
time passed to grow good crops of either wheat or oats on stubble land, 
except in very good seasons, and settlers found it almost unprofit- 
able to go to the expense of cultivating the stubble land and sowing it with 



Satisfactory Clods on a Malice Soil. 

Such clods can be obtained on the header types of mallee soil, but not on the light sandy soils. 


oats. A four-year rotation of fallow, wheat, oats, and pasture, was found 
more suitable and enabled more sheep to be carried, but' the areas were too 
small to permit of its adoption. The four-course rotation of fallow, wheat, 
fallow, oats was tried, but it was found that the too frequent cropping and 
fallowing made the soil too fine, and no clods whatever could be obtained 
•on the light soils, with the result that drift increased. Also the grazing 
afforded was insufficient to carry a suitable nutnber of sheep*, Ifrhen the 
<3rops were sown there was nowhere to carry the sheep except on bare 
fallowed paddocks. 

The rotation that is now being tried and which is expected to be satis- 
factory is fallow, wheat, and then oats sown with a disc drill on the wheat 
etubble without burning or cultivation, in February, when the soil is dry> 
at about 1 bushel per acre, with 40 lb. of superphosphate. Sheep 4re turned 
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on the wheat stubbie and tlie;v’ tramp in the oats, hardly any bein^' (‘uten. 
In this way dry stubble feed is provided until the oats germinate, and then 
green feed quickly becomes available for the sheep* This enables more 
sheep to be carried and considerably reduces drift on light soils, the stubbh', 
offering great protection. The only factor likely to upset this rotation is 
fungous diseases, which may increase because the stubble is not burnt, but 
these will have to be dealt with as they make their appearance. The oats 
are only used as a grazing crop (except in good seasons, when they can be 
cut or stripped), but they are very inexpensively produced by this method. 

Varieties of Wheat. 

On new mallee land tall-growing wheats are preferable. They give a 
greater bulk of straw, which burns better and is thus more effective in 
killing mallee shoots. They also have the advantage, when stripping, of 
allowing the comb of the harvesting machinery to be kept high above 
ground, where mallee shoots, &c,, will be avoided. Short-strawed varieties 
are particularly objectionable on new mallee country, especially where 
suckers are troublesome. Late-maturing varieties are not favoured, because 
there is little soil moisture available on new land, and the crop should 
be matured as early as possible before hot, dry winds adversely affect the 
yield. 

In the South Australian mallee the following varieties are most favoured 
on new land:^Ford, Gluyas, Late Gluyas, Ourrawa, Oaliph, Sultan and 
Felix. Sultan is one of the best varieties in the mallee, and suits both old and 
new country. It has the tallness, earliness, and hardiness of Gluyas, and it 
stands up better and yields better on light soil. It is tough to strip, but so 
also is Gluyas, and a tough variety is necessary for the mallee areas or the 
wind will shell too much grain from the crop. 

Eanee yidds w;ell and is popular on old mallee, but it is too short for new 
mallee. Gluyas is good on new mallee on account of its tallness, but un- 
fortunately it is weak in the straw and it goes down easily; it needs har- 
vesting soon after it is ripe because of straw weakness, whereas Eaneo and 
Gallipoli wlH wait for a month or so. Ford is showy in appearance, but 
often disappointing in actual yield. Ctxrrawa is popular ; it is good in most 
respects, but the straw is sometimes inclined to be faulty. Gluyas will not 
shell out, neither will Gallipoli, but Gluyas lodges badly. Short-^frawcnl 
varieties are preferable m old mallee on account of the wind. 

Eajah and Waratah shell too easily in the wind, and mallee aieas are 
notoriously windy. The later-maturing varieties like Gallipoli arc good. 
In South Australia wheat-breeders have concentrated on producing bright- 
strawed, narrow-flagged varieties like Gluyas, with a low transpiration rate, 
which are a trifle tall (to pt good stubble burns in new mallee to destroy 
swe^), wdiil© those of Victoria seem to have done the same, except that 
^ ^y© prddu^ varieties with shorter straw. On old cleared mallee 
imd Sultan and Pord ate considered good varieties. Where Hme is present 
m the sod to any extent, Early and Late Gluyas are useful sorts. On light 
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sandy mallee, where lime is not present, Sultan and Gallipoli are favoured, 
but Gallipoli is short in the straw and therefore is not so suitable in new 
country where stumps are numerous. 

Earliness is an important factor on the outer edges of the wheat belt, 
where wheat is grown under conditions of low rainfall, high temperatures, 
and short growing seasons. Some of the most successful early varieties pro- 
duced in South Australia to suit the peculiar conditions obtaining in the 
mallee are Gluyas, Caliph, and Sultan. There is, however, a limit to the 
possibilities of breeding and selecting for earliness. It is possible to pro- 
duce varieties of still earlier maturity, but apparently the limit of useful- 
ness has been reached as far as this particular quality is concerned. It is 
probable that varieties that mature too early ff.e., earlier than Gluyas), 
although they may give a yield of grain even in the driest years, are too 
far advanced in normal seasons to take advantage of any showers that fall 
in the spring, and consequently do not give as good an average yield over 
a period of years as those varieties maturing a little later. 

Plant breeders, in co-operation with agricultural instructors, could 
develop the factor of earliness to the most profitable limit. By actual field 
tests on the outer edges of the wheat belt it could be ascertained how far 
early maturity could he profitably developed. This has been done in Hew 
South Wales, and the results of field experiments at Oondobolin show that 
varieties of early maturity, such as Waratah, Canberra, and Gresloy, give 
the most satisfactory average yields. Those of earlier maturity, such as 
Firhank and Binya, although they yield relatively well in dry years, do not 
give sufficiently higli yields in good seasons. In 1924, which was a good 
year, Binya yielded 20 bushels, while Gresley and Canberra each yielded 
26 bushels. We have every reason to expect further assistance from plant- 
breeders in the direction of breeding and selecting varieties for disease 
resistance (especially flag smut), and of varieties which will possess the 
very special qualities required iu our mallee areas, such as toughness — so 
that when the crop is ripe the grain will not he shattered by the severe 
winds — ^and strength of straw. 


Drift 

Although the soils on the Euahalong-Boto area will not, in all probability, 
drift as badly as the mallee soils in South Australia, they nevertheless may 
drift after being under cultivation for some years, and the time to make 
provision against this is before the land is cultivated. 

The natural mallee should be left as windbreaks 2 to S chains wide along 
all the roads separating blocks, especially those running north a^d south. 
On those running east and west the windbreaks need not 1^- ,^ w^e. If 
pc^sible the blocks should be subdivided so that the paddocks run north and 
feuffi; when the blocks are a mile or more wide, ^ a windbreak running 
north and south can he left ahput every h^-m^le. ^Such a provisi^ wupld. 
greatly minimise the bad effects of trind in later years. : . ' ^ , 
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' In areas tkat are likely to dtift badly, such as the Jl^orthern Murray 
:mallee in South Australia, settlers are extremely careful in their choice 
'of cultural methods. They are faced with the difficult problem of eultiyating 
the land in order to conserve moisture and grow good crops in these regions 
of light soils and light rainfalls, and at the same time of preventing the 
surface soil becoming hue and blowing away. Any careless or ill-conceived 
‘Cultivation is disastrous, and it is only by the exercise of great judgment, 
horn of experience, that the land can be safely cultivated in dry seasons. 



Severe Sand Dntt on a Hetal Hoad in South Australia. 


Near Pinaioo, in South Australia, on the sandhills, the fanueis gtuicrallv 
cultivate their fallows only throe or four times, and then only wh(*u the 
^and is actually wet*— not merely moist. It is light, sandy soil, an<l the 
farmers work it m the tain with, cultivators and hariows. Working while 
gives consolidation to the sub-surface and also puts the area into the 
nearest approach to a cloddy muloh that is possible on these soils. Harrow- 
ing m the rain has proved mote effective than working with the spring- 
^ooth, both for getting consolidation and for stopping drift. 

E^ng summer fallow is not favoured on areas which drift; early winter 
^ItiVatAcfc ii saiiefaclory, Wt it must be shallow. For the initial plough- 
inip On ^ndhills % inches is sufficiently deep ; if the lower layers are stirred 
^ ^ iclonapact thorn again, Earliness is essential — fallowing should 

m tooSore the end of July. The plouf hing is done dry if necessary, 

ibat fainmers do not favour this 
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Sheep are used to keep the fallows clean in summer and compact the 
soil. To preyent drift, instead of fallowing the land in winter, oats at 10 lb. 
per acre (sometimes up to 40 lb.) are sown with superphosphates. When 
possible one cultivation after rain and before sowing is favoured. A light 
harrowing after seeding seems to compact the soil around the seed, but 
opinions differ as to the value of this practice. The oats are closely grazed.. 

Another scheme that is successful is to sow^ oats on the sandhills and 
leave it ungrazed until it comes into ear, but before it is ripe. It can be* 
grazed lightly if required from time to time, and is grazed heavily to clean 
it up about harvest time. Then the land is worked up as fallow. Ample 
material is present to prevent drift during the summer months and over 
harvest. 


A Mild Sand prilt in Bine and Mallee Canntry in Victoria. 


An endeavour is made to avoid leaving the hills bare during the part of 
the year when drift is worst. On ordinary mallee soils the springtooth is 
favoured for leaving clods on the land to prevent drift, but a very strong 
wind in dry times blows .down these small clods. If the, land is harrowed* 
when quite wet, however, the soil holds together satisfactorily. The har^eaws 
should only be used towards seeding time or after good rains. They cause- 
drift if used on dry fallow, in the summer months. , , , . . 

Parmers do not attempt to touch the fallows in the dry weitfeei during 
‘Summer:^ Palls of lem than 80 points are ignored; If weeds- bad 
'scariter is- used, if not, the harrows. To- any twis 

when the surface is- wet wor^ he disastrous. 
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Tlie worst sandhills slionld be left out of cultivation. Rye sown on such 
hills has given good control; it is hardy, and can thrive in spite of loose 
seed-bed conditions, and it is palatable, but when it comes into head is not 
oaten, and so re-seeds itself. Evening primrose is also successful; it, will 
not stand up to heavy stocking, but it holds the sand and stops dxnft. and 
will carry a few sheep. Wlien the land has been top-dressed for a lew years 
it may grow other feed for pasture, after the ev<Miing ])riinrose has 
arrested the drift. Blue lupin is also very successful in South Australia 
for preventing drift. Sheep do not eat it except when it is very young, 
and* it is therefore necessary to keep the sheep o€ from just after germinat- 
ing till the plants are 4 or 5 inclies high. After this stage they can hardly 
be forced to touch the plant, either green or dry, hut they eat the seed, 
which is of fairly high carrying capacity for a short period. It is possible 
to fatten three or four i^lieep to the acre on the seed. Lupins ripen in early 
summer and the seed can be grazed until early autumn. The pods burst 
violently, and throw the seeds a distance of 10 yards or more. 

Sheep on Mallee Farms. 

j For the first few years on a new mallee block no sheep can be carried, as 
there is insufficient feed to support them, but an effort should be made to 
introduce sheep as soon as possible. On most of the older mallee eounti*y 
in Victoria the raising of fat lambs is a very profitable and popular adjunct 
to the wheat-farming operations. Lambs do exceptionally well on such 
country, and many men find that they can depend on making £1 a head from 
their ewes in this way» 

Although fat lamb raising is so successfully undertaken by a large 
number of mallee farmers, the general opinion seems to be that dry sheep 
are preferable to ewes and lambs on small farms. As a settler^s methods 
improve and as he makes provision for growing oats for his sheep, he may 
find that instead of having to confine his grazing activities to dry sheep he 
can successfully undertake the more lucrative venture of fat lamb raising. 
Tn niy opinion this should he the objective of every mallee farmer, as fat 
lamb raising under capable management can ibe very profitable; but it is 
likely that only the most efficient men will achieve the objective, and the 
average man would be better suited with dry sheep. 

Tractors. 

Tractors are not favoured to any extent in the Victorian mallco, judging 
by the small number to he seen in actual operation and by the expressed 
opinions of the majority of the settlers. In country where stumps will 
inevitably be encountered for many years, tractors cause many breakages 
of the machinery. Experienced horses automatically ease up when n stump 
is struck, and so save the machin^y to a great extent. Tn sandhill country 
tractors are most unsatisfactory on account of the slipping. Certain^ pt 
time the small man on malleo country who has only a one-|iant 
bUOT more chance of success if he uses horses instead of a tractor. 
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WRITE to YATES ! 

when you want prices and descriptions of 

FODDER CROP SEEDS 

or information about 

PASTURE IMPROVEMENT 


We have recently issued our 1930 BOOKLET OF 
FODDER AND GRAZING CROPS, which contains 
full and up-to-date particulars of all these matters — May we 
send it to you now? It will help you to choose crops 
which will suit your district and requirements, 

PRICES. 

Owing to market fluctuations, any prices printed in our 
Catalogue would be of IMe assistance to you except 
immediately on publication, so we follow what we consider 
a better plan and issue once or twice a month, according 
to the movement of the market, 

A Current Price List of Farm Seeds 
and Vegetable Seeds. 

At any time when you are buying Farm Seeds or Vegetable 
Seeds you will find Yates* Price List a useful indicator of 
market values. 


iUl ^uotatiozis sa1»mitted, an4 all ordeirs accepted, are suldeet to omr 
printed cenditloiis ot sale, « ^ . 


ARTHEK VATES & €0., LTD.. 


Xietters 

Box 2707 C 
OP.O. 


Australia s Creaiest Seed House, SlESl 

184-6 SUSSEX ST., SYDNEY , 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

NEW SOUTH WALES 


Berkshire Sow, ‘ Ridgemoor British Queen 2nd[ ‘ (Imp ) 

Stud pigs of BERKSHIRE and TAMWORTH breeds are 
available for sale at-— 

Hawkesbury Agnculiwral College^ Richmond 
Wollonghar Experiment Farm^ Lnmore. 

BERKSHIRE piga only are available for sale at — 

Crafton Experiment Fmm, Craflon 
Bathurst Experiment Farm, Bathurst 
Wagga Experiment Farm, Bomen 
New England Experiment Farm, Clen Innes 
Cowra Experiment Farm, Cowra 

Breeders are reiiuiided that at the above mstitutions the studs have 
been augmented by importattom of the best and latest strains available 
of Berkshire and Tamworth pigs from Great Bntam 

particulars regardtog prices, 6cc , can be obtained on 
fjcfetu the Principal, HawkesbUry Agricultural College, 
^Rimnondh or from the managers of the farms mentioned* 

a IX RGS?, pndet S(«:retMy. Box 36a, G.PO., SYDNEY. 
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Tractors undoubtedly do good work under certain conditions and can' 
work rapidly, wbicb is a great advantage on heav;^' country where the- 
ploughing season is limited, hut the general opinion at the present time-* 
in mallee coimtry in Yicto3*ia and also in South Australia seems to be that: 
horses can do the work at less cost per acre and produce wheat at less cost' 
per bushel than can the tractor, A good eight- or ten-horse team is re- 
quired, and two additional horses (for emergencies) should be available. 
Small teams of six horses are inefficient and do not make it possible to» 
employ the man labour to capacity. 

Fencing. 

A division fence that is popular in the mallee district of South Australia' 
is one of five ^o. 10 galvanised wires, with the bottom wire 4 inches from 
the ground and the others spaced 5 inches, 5 inches, 5 inches, 6 inches, and 
7 inches, with a barbed wire 8 inches above the last plain ware. The fence 
is 3 feet 4 inches high, with posts placed half a chain apart and with, 
three wooden droppers between the posts. 

Mallee pine, belar, red gum and box are the ant-resisting timbers of the 
mallee, and should be used for fencing. White ants are generally very^ 
troublesome in mallee areas. 


SoXJR-SAP OP Feott Teees. 

SouR-SAP has developed in a pronounced form in some of the fruit-growing!! 
districts during the present season. 

Fruit Inspector Thomell reports that the disease is taking heavy toll of 
cherry trees in the Toung district. In the coastal areas, peach trees which 
were in a perfectly healthy condition last season have, during the past feW' 
weeks, developed the disease in an alarming way. Many trees have died' 
out and numbers of others have had to be cut back so severely that their 
balance and appearance have been completely spoilt. In some cases 60 per 
cent, of peach trees ?ire severely affiected. 

The cause of sour-sap in this State is not definitely known, but it appears 
to be due to some physiological disturbance within the tree, and possibly' 
has relation to extreme weather conditions, viz., a long spell of dry weather 
followed by a wet period, or So far all attempts in this State to 

isolate a causal organism from affected trees have failed. 

Extensive investigation of the disease by the Department of Agriculture- 
has been carried out over a number of years and is still in progress. 
Although sour-sap has -been found in trees on both well-drained and poorly- - 
drained land, instances have been noted this season where affected" trees ^ 
appeared to be definitely associated with bad drainage and soils of a very 
retentive nature. It is certainly advisable where sucb conditions' exist to* 
make ample provision, in the way of drainage, to carry off €^c« moistua^; 

A leaflet, on sour-sap is available free of charge on application to tte 
IJnder Seerqtary, Department of Agriculture^ Box, 36 ;a, 

W.. A. BmMJNGHAM, Assistant Biologist ' r’ 
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Melon Trials, J930* 

J. DOUGLASS, H.D.A., Agricultural Instructor. 

Watkr-melons appear to be losing: favour to a slight extent on the market, 
due to the over-production of a wide range of fruit and also to tho poor 
quality of the majority of melons, llock-melons, on the’ other hand, are 
increasing gi-eatly in popularity, mainly owing to the improved quality of 
the varieties grown and to the longer time that they are on the markets. 

Observation plots and trials with both rock- and water-melons were 
carried out last year in a number of districts, though the actual yields were 
not tabulated in every instance. 



BurrelVs Gem EoeK-melon. 


Rock-meloiis. 

This crop is bpcoming a very important one in many dihtri<*ts. Around 
the metropolitan area and in the Gosford district a very large area is 
devoted ^ch year to early rock-melons. Trials have proved that late 
matarjJig types and varieties are totally unsuited to coastal conditions, 
owing to riek of oi the crop by fungous diseases* Under 

western conditions, which are relatively late, good quality, heavy-^yi elding 
varieties that are suitable for long carriage have given the best results. 

^The number of varieties under trial has been caansiderably decreased* 
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New South Wales growers are largely handicapped by the fact that the 
major portion of the seed is imported and is very unreliable as regards 
purity of tjiDe. Locally-saved seed is usually taken from, good quality 
melons, without any attention being given to the type of plant; yield, 
purity to type, earliness, and disease-resistance are seldom considered. The 
chief difficulty lies in the fact that the vines are usually matted together, 
and many varieties are grown in the same locality, the insects doing the 
pollination. On the coastal areas seed selection is extremely difficult 
owing to the small area of each farm, but in western districts the farms 
are more isolated, and work is being done in that direction. 

The rock-melon and cassaba trials carried out during the past year con- 
sisted mainly of a series of variety and strain tests in different parts of the 
State. The yields obtained in the variety trials conducted in co-operation 
with Messrs. W. T. Sunderland, of Dubbo, and W. Cole, of Wellington, are 
shown in the following table. Like the majority of mixed market growers 
and coastal melon growers, Messrs. Sunderland and Cole dispose of the 
crop in dozen lots, hence this means of talbulating results was used. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that the melons vary considerably in 
size. 


Eook-melox Variety Trial. 


Plots acre. 

W. T. Sunderland, Dubbo. 

W. Cole, Wellington. 

Pirst 

Picking. 

Second 

Picking. 

Third 

Picking 

TotaL 

First 

Picking. 

Second! Third 
Picking. Picking. 

Fomth 

Picking. 

Total. 


doz. 

doz. 

doz. 

do*’. 

doz. 

,doz. 

doz. 

doz. 

doz. 

Buixell’s Gem. 

33 

35 

23 

91 

100 

88 

24 

... 

212 

Eoadequoit 

25 

16 

30 

71 


... 




Fariy Hackensack 

19 

22 

20 

61 

48 

8. 

4 

4 

64 

Sydney Market , 

19 

15 

9 

43 

«•« 

... 


... 

... 

Golden Honey 

13 

i 13 

24 

50 


««« 

... 



Hoodoo 

... 

i ... 

*•* 

... 

72 1 

80 

28 

... 

im 

Extra Early Knight ... 

... 

... 


... 

8 : 

44 

32 

! 20 

104 

Santa Clans ... 

... 

... 



4 

16 

24 

i 12 

56 

Golden Beauty 

... 

... 

... 

... 

16 

24 

8 

I 

1 48 

1 


Notes on Varieties. 

Burrell's Gem . — This is an old variety that has given excellent results 
over a number of years. It belongs to the Eocky Ford group, being of 
medium size, very heavily netted, and of highly flavoured flesh, with a strong, 
pleasing aroma. The chief difference between Bui*relFs Gem and Eocky 
Ford lies in the shape, the former being oval, while the latter is spherical. 
Eocky Ford has in the past few years been degenerating in New South 
Wales; the type varies considerably in most cases, running to a vbry small 
type, ^ while the yield has been declining. On the other hand, BurrelFs Gem 
has been a consistently heavy cropper, while retainiaag a regular medium- 
sized fruit. This variety product the best yield in both trials. , 
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Extra Barly Knight is a medium to small melon, also of the Eocky Ford! 
group; the quality is excellent. A heavy yielder and worthy of further 
trial. 

Irondequoit is a fairly heavy cropper of the medium to large group. The 
immature melon is grey in colour and practically devoid of netting. The 
quality varies considerably, but is usually poor, with a Sat ” ilavour. This 
variety has done well in the heavy, poorer types of soil on the coast, and 
particularly in the Penrith and Liverpool districts. 

Sydney MarJfet — This variety is a selection from a crossbred grown by 
the best Sydney market gardeners. The individual melons are not fixed in 
type, but closely resemble the well-known Early Hackensack variety. It is 
a slightly flattened si)h,erical type, slightly ribbed, and well covered with 
a fine netting. The flesh is deep, of deep orange colour, and with a good 
flavour. Sydney Market is perhaps the most persistent cropper under cail- 
tivation at present. The vine is a rank grower and able to stand up to wet 
weather better than most varieties. 



Grey Monarch Water-melons Grown by Mr. A. 0. MoKImm, Bolwarra. 


Santa Qlam.-^K very robust grower that sots fruit early. Om* of the 
cassava type that is worthy of further trial The flesh when ripe is pale 
green in colour and of good flavour. 

Bmana md F&rdan , — Two other melons that were not included in those 
trials. i>nt which are worthy o^ further trial, are Banana and Persian. 
The is a very heavy-cropping variety that produces long, unnetted, 

ol poor flavour and quality. The letter variety has given 
exeeflent mvlts in previous years in western districts. 
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Observations on Water-melons. 

The Sydney market still demands a long, light-skinned water-melon of 
fair quality. This type is also in demand to some extent on the northern 
markets. Melons eross-pollinate and degenerate very rapidly; varieties 
such as Tom Watson, lee’ Cream, Kleckley's Sweet, and others have aE 
been in favour at one time or other, but have gradually declined in quality, 
yield, and varietal characteristics, until it has become necessary to seek 
new types. The grey or light-skinned melons that have been giving the 
most satisfaction on the coast for the past seasons are Irish Grey, Grey 
Monarch, and Sugar Stick. 



Ang«lo Water-melons Orown Mr. C. J. Boweliffn Dubbo. 


A demonstration plot grown by Mr. A. McKimm at Bolwarra during the 
past year was of great interest to the district. The variety sown was Grey 
Monarch — a recommended variety. The cultivation was all that could be 
expected, and one half of the plot was fertilised with basic superphosphate 
at '4 cwt. per acre, while the remainder was not fertilised. The basic super- 
phosphate showed increased growth in the top growth in the first few 
weeks, and produced melons as early as three weeks before the unmanured 
plot, and Mr. McKimm estimated that the basic superphosphate plot for 
the season produced about 100 per cent, more, melons than the other plot. 
Grey Monarch, being a popular market type, sold readily, and demonstrated , 
the value of the use of a correct varierty and fertiliser in the production of 
a profitable melon crop. . « , . ' 
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Some Water-melon Varieties. 

Klechley's Sweet is a variety of melon that has been grown in ilicnv South 
Wales for a greater number of years than any other popular variety. 
It is a long green melon, and has been finding favour in isolated localities. 

Improved Marhet Wonder is a similar but more recent introduction, and 
has been doing well under local conditions, 

Florida Favourite is a well-known and popular variety in all districts. 

Angelo , — Home growers or commercial men catoiing* for a local market 
in the western districts should aU try Angelo water-melon — the best high- 
quality type yet introduced. Mr. C. J. Eoweclifi, of Diibbo, has been grow- 
ing Angelo for the local market for a number of years. By rigid selection 
the variety is now pure, and is an improvement on the original type* 
Unfortunately this melon is only suitable for local use, being a rather 
poor carrier. It is a round, dark-skinned melon, with a very thin rind. 
The flesh is very solid, deep red in colour, extremely rich in flavour, and 
the seeds are brownish black. Angelo is a very heavy yielder. 


Hawkbsbuby Disteict Seed Maize Contest, 1929 - 30 . 

Eleven entries were received for the third seed maize contest conducted by 
the Hawkesbxiry District Agricultural Association. Plantings wore made 
on two farms, those of Mr. J. Greentree, Freeman’s Keach, and Messrs. 
Charley Bros., Clarendon, the sites in each ease being typical of the best 
Hawkesbury River alluvial maize-growing soils. Planting took place on 
the 7th and 8th ITovember, 1929, and the crops were harvested in the latter 
part of July, 1930. The resxQts are as follows : — 


Competitor, 


C. Gow... ... 
Bemrtment of Agrieultate 
,H. K. Greentm ... 

C. Devlin 

C, GoW,. 

Navna Stud 

W. Salter 

W* Butiworth 
Department of Agriculture 
J. Greentree 
W. D, Turnbull 


Yellow Hogan . 
TJlmarra White. 
Large Bed Hogan 
Bitzroy ... 


Manning Pride, 
Yellow Hogan 
Fitzroy ... 
Fitzroy ... 
Yellow Hogan 
Yellow Hogan 



On J. Green, 
tree’s 
farm. 

On Charley 
Bros.* farm. 

Average. 


bus, lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus, lb. 

,,, 

80 52 

70 53 

75 62 

> ... 

60 0 

91 10 

75 33 

* 9 M 

69 0 

71 8 

70 4 

... 

62 16 

73 44 

68 3 

no 

44 16 I 

91 5 

67 38J 

...1 61 6 

74 13 

67 37i 

... 

67 8 

76 30 

6G 47 

... 

61 4 

71 54 

66 29 

... 

53 8 

71 9 

62 3J 

... 

58 32 

63 12 

60 50 

... 

73 4 

48 18 

GO 39 


Mt. 0. ^w, the wiunear, is a particularly successful competitor in these 
(^utets. His entry showed considerable care in seed selection and was 
the best yielding type of Yellow Hogan, all the other types entered showing 
rougher dented grain. The results of the throe con- 
^ / 1 ^ interesting, and whore varieties have been 

in all thr^, the average yields have been remarkably even, indicat- 



^ J! Az w wAAi Auuxjutaia weir posxrn 

a period of years,*— L. S. Habrisok, Special Agricultural Instructor. 
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Sorghum Trials on the Far South Coast* 

JOHN L. GHEEN, H.D.A., Agricultural Instructor. 

Messrs E. S, Blacka^ Mimosa Bank, Cobargo; T. J. Kelly, Glengarry, 
Tanja ; G. H. Black, Beleroft, Bemboka, and E. Koellner, Heath ville, Bega, 
co-operated with the Department in carrying out sorghum variety and 
manurial trials last season. 


The Season. 

The spring and early summer were very nearly ideal, but as the result of 
a very dry summer most of the sorghum areas in this district failed, yields 
of over 5 tons per acre being the exception rather than the rule. 


Rainfall Registrations. 



Cobargo. 

Tanja. 

Bemboka. 

Bega. 

1929— 

Points, 

Points. 

Points. 

Points. 

September 

85 

70 

119 

65 

October ... ' ... 

220 

193 

266 

261 

November 

516 

467 

583 

610 

December 

189 

108 

99 

158 

1930— 





January ... 

48 ! 

... 

37 

14 

February 

61 

75 

77 

91 

March 

255 1 

167 

153 

96 

April 

43 1 

63 

19 

36 

May 

526 1 

681 

j 

513 

697 


The Variety Trial. 

The yields in the variety trials tend to confirm the popularity of Sacc* 
aline and White African. In the trials so far conducted no other » variety 
has been able to maintain such a high average yield. If an early variety 
is sought, although it must be recognised that in using this early variety 
the yields will be considerably reduced, Sumac cannot be betteredr It is a 
quick maturer — in the trial at Bega heads appeared nine weeks after 
sowing, and only four weeks later, on 4th March, much of the seed had 
been eaten by birds. Both Sumac and White African had their yields 
considerably reduced by birds eating the seed in the heads. Although in 
all the trials Saecaline and White African were growing side by side, the 
birds hardly damaged a head of Saecaline, whereas the White African 
variety had nearly every head eaten clean* , 
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Yields in the Sorghum Yariety Trials. 


Variety. 

Cobargo. 

(E. S. 
Blacka). 

Tan.ia. 

(T. J. Kelly). 

Bemboka. 
(G. H. 
Black). 

Bega. 

(E. Koelluer) 


tons cwt. 

tons 

cwt. 

tons cwt. 

tons cwt. 

Saccaline 

8 10 

9 

6 

5 10 

14 6 

White African 

7 8 

8 

0 

5 10 

13 1(1 

Cowper 

6 16 

5 

12 

3 10 

10 2 

Collier 

6 0 

8 

0 

5 0 

12 4 

Sumac i 

5 8 

5 

4 

3 5 

8 6 


The Manurial Trials. 

In the manurial trials at Tanja and Bemboka no results were obtained 
owing to the poor growth on these plots. At Cobargo the results distinctly- 
favoured the use of superphosphate, the yield being almost doubled by 
using 2 cwt. superphosphate per acre. In this trial two plots were left 
unmanured, one of which, yielded 3 tons 18 cwt. and the other 3 tons 8 cwt, 
per acre. In the Bega trial, although the increase due to superphosphate 
was very slight, the farmer on whose property the trial was conducted would 
not consider sowing a crop without using some fertiliser, either super- 
phosphate or a proprietary mixture. 


Yields in the Sorghum Manurial Trials. 


Eertlliser. 

Cobargo. | 

1 

Bega. 

Superphosphate (2 cwt. per acre) 

tons cwt. 

7 0 

tons cwt. 
12 14 

Superphosphate (1 cwt. per acre) 

6 16 

12 0 

M22 Mixture (2 cwt. per acre) 

5 6 

13 16 

Basic superphosphate (2 cwt, per acre) 

5 4 

12 18 

No manure 

8 18 

11 16 


Kote,— W hite African was the \jariety used in this trial. H 22 fertiliser mixture cotistetH of eaual 
parts of superphosphate and bone dust. 


Students DEsiROtJs oe Gaining Paem and Station 
Expeeienoe. 

A HUMBER of students, who will have completed the Hawkosbury Agricul- 
tural College Diploma Course in Agriculture at the end of the year, desire 
to gain further practical experience on farms and stations. These lads, 
about 19 to 21 years of age, have obtained a thorough grounding in agri- 
culture during the three-years’ course and can be recommended. Should 
any farmer or pastoralist desire to obtain the services of any of these lads 
he should communicate with the Principal, Hawkesbury Agricultural 
Oolite, Bichmond. 

Also, during the midsummer vacation (11th December, 1980, to 25th 
January, 1931, inclusive) certain of the Collie students are anxious to 
gain pmetioal experience on approved farms. These students are from about 
17 to 20 years of age, and -the Principal would be pleased to hear from any 
farmer or graaier who is able to place one or more of these studtots. 
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A Lucerne Top-dressing Experiment* 

On the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area. 

H. J. DARGIN, Agricultural Instructor. 

A TOP-DRESSiNO of luceme experiment was carried out under irrigation 
conditions over a period of the two years, 1928 to 1930, on the property of 
Mr. N. J. Taylor, Parm 968, Whitton, Murrumhidgee Irrigation Area* 
The soil on this farm is a sandy loam, 4 to 6 feet deep, overlaying a red 
clay and gravel subsoil, and an excellent stand of lucerne has ])eeii 
established on it since 1928. The bays are situated on a gentle slope with 
well constructed cheek banks | chain apart, and the irrigation and drainage 
control are ideal. 

The experiment was carried out at the top ends of six hays, the i acre 
area of each portion of the bays used in the trial being carefully measured 
and marked out. ^ 

The 1^28-1929 Season’s Results. 

The whole of the bays were springtooth cultivated both ways early in 
July, 1928. Forty- two points of rain fell on 16th July, and the superphos- 
i:hate was applied with a disc drill on l^th J uly at the following rates : — 

Plot 1. — No manui’e (check). Plot 4. — 4 cwt. superphosphate per acre* 

„ 2. — 2 cwt. superphosphate per acre. „ 6. — 6 cwt. „ „ 

„ 3.-2 cwt. „ „ „ 6. — No manure (check). 

The quantity of superphosphate required for each bay was weighed out 
and applied evenly. 

During the -first season (1928-1929), which was particularly dry, the^. 
operations were as follow: — 

First Out ^ — All plots were watered on the 15th September, 1st October* 
and 30th October, and the first cut was taken off on 6th November, All 
manured plots reached a height of 2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet, the density 
being greater with the heavier application. The untreated plots reached a 
height of IS inches only, and were not to be compared with the top-dressed 
plots in any respect. 

Second GnL — The plots were watered on 24th November, and again on 
13th December. The various plote reached the following heights and varied 
in density in proportion to the height: — ^Untreated plots, 2 feet; 2 cwt. 
superphosphate per acre, 3 feet; 4 cwt. superphosphate per acre, 3. feet 
6 inches; 6 cwt. superphosphate per acre, 3 feet 6 inches to 4 feet. From 
this* stage onwards till the completion of the trials the yields obtained from 
the bay which had received an application at the rate of 6 cwt, pe/r acre 
were in no way superior to the bay which had been toprdressed at the rate 
of 4 cwt. per acre. 

Tim'd C%d . — ^Plots were watered on 2Yth Decemiber and again on ISth 
January, 1929. They weye cut on 21st January, and the various plots reached 
the following heights, with, density in, proportion to their hdght: — ^Un- 
treated lots, 2 feet; 2 cwt. supeipho^hate acre, 2 feet 6 inches; 4 cwt* 
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superphosphate per acre and 6 cwt. superphosphate per acre plots, 2 feet 
6 inches to 3 feet. 

Fourth Cwf.— Plots were watered on 30th January and again on 17th 
February. The fourth cut was obtained on the 26th February; the height 
and density of the plots were practically a repetition of the previous growth 
on all plots. 

Owing to the shortage of sheep feed, due to drought conditions experi- 
enced about this time, it was found necessary to graze sheep on this lucerne 
field, and no further cuts were obtained during the season. 

The Second Season (1929-1930)* 

On 14th August, 1929, No. 3 plot was again top-dressed with super- 
phosphate at the rate of 2 cwt. per acre, and the whole of the bays were 
springtooth cultivated a week later. 

Fifth Cut — The plots were watered on 13th September and again on 5th 
November. The first cut of tli,e second year was obtained on 28rd November. 
No, 3 plot, which received the second application of superphosphate, was the 
heaviest-yielding bay at this period, and proved to be the heaviest yielding 
part of the field when the two subsequent cuts were weighed* 

Sixth Gu t — The plots were watered once only — on 14th December — and cut 
on 9th January, 1930, though all the plots were ready to cut albout ten days 
earlier; owing to pressure of work Mr. Taylor found it inconvenient to 
carry out the work, 

Seventh Out , — The plots were watered twice — on 14th J anuary and again 
on 16th February— and the last cut obtained on 24th February. From the 
end of February onwards Mr. Taylor was again compelled to use this 
lucerne field for grazing sheep on account of the severe drought conditions 
experienced throughout this part of the Biverina. 


Yields of i-acre Lucerne Plots. 




Season l028-2vi. 

Vsi'ton I 020 -.no. 


SupernhO'Jt^Oatc 





Total 

Incroase 




Total 

lAcroaao 


pet acre. 

ist 

2n<i 


4tli 

Yield 

over 

Orb 

fith 

7th 

Melci 

over 

1 


Cut. 

Out. 

Out, 

Out, 

1028- 

20. 

avewgo 
of check 
Plot*. 

tut. 

Out. 

Cut. 

1929- 

30. 

avciajje 
of CfR'ClC 

Vlota. 


Uxkitreated 

Ib, 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Ib. 

Ih. 

lb. 

Ib. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

1 

t,2<0 

1,716 

1,190 

1,148 

5,203 


Oil 

918 

8.01 

2,710 


(Check), 





a 

Sowti.iiilflaS 

l,84Q 

2,500 

2,385 

2,207 

0,022 

3,780 '6 

1,322 

1,286 

1,00*1 

4, on 

1,412^5 

s 

2 cwt. in 1028 
and im. 

1,820 

2,700 

2,360 

2,311 

9^101 

3,»49-6 

t,r02 

1,681 

1,687 

6,070 

2,471*5 

^ ' 

4owt.inl028 

a, 106 

3,102 

2,540 

2,480 

10,228 

4,086^6 

1,434 

1,454 : 

1,802 

4,3P0 

1,681*5 

& 

S<wt.tnl028 

2,120 

3,278 

2,486 

2,472 

10,355 

5,U8-6 

1,381 

1,470 

1,822 

4,182 

1,583*5 

e 

Untreaijed 

(Check). 

, . 

' a i* ■ 

1,175 

1,645 

^ 

1,230 

1,140 

.5,100 


963 

807 

717 

2,487 



ToLa 

P*»riO(l 

ri«va8 

no). 


II** 

14,008 
3 1, on: 
7, (577 


It be" seen that although Plot 4 gave a slightly increased yield over 
effect of the 2 cwt. application each year produced a better 
of growth th^ the dressing of 4 cwt. An 1928. 
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^ ■ *HE release of the Morris Oxford Six 
"** — a series of models which created a 
sensation at the last Olympia Show, to- 
gether with the Morris Isis Six, fitted 
with Holden bodies, enables a sub- 
mission to the motoring public of a 
range of speedy, six cylinder luxury 
vehicles. 

These models are priced from £585 to 
£592 /lo/-, and in inbuilt quality they ab- 
solutely dominate the six-cylinder field. 




MORRIS OXFORD TOURER, 

Distributors for New South Wqles : 

MORRIS (New South Wales) LTD. 

William House, 101-111 William St,, Sydney.; 
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(Understate Guarantee) 


ACTS AS 

EXECUTOR, TRUSTEE 
ADMINISTRATOR 
ATTORNEY or 
AGENT 


Trust Funds available for Loans on City or Subwban 
Freeholds. 


Full particulars furnished on application 


E. X PAYNE 

Public Trustee 

67 Casxlereagh Street, Sydney 
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Pasture Top-dressing Trials* 


On the Upper North Coast. 


M. J. E. SQUIEE, H.D.A., Agricultural Instructor. 

L.\rge area top-dressing trials with a mixture of 2 ewt. superphosphate 
and i cwt. sulphate of ammonia per acre have been under observation on 
the farms of Messrs. W. J. Bankin (15 acres), B. Thornton, Byogle (20 
acres), W. A. Parbery, Dorrigo (17 aci*es), and W. Bolan, Tatham, via 
* Casino (14 acres). 

The Season. 

The weather conditions from the time of the application of the fertiliser 
at Bangalow, Kyogle, and Dorrigo in the early spring of 1928, until the 
end of that year were extremely dry, but from January to June, 1929, there 
was an abundance of rain. During the late winter and early spring only 
medium precipitations were recorded, but there was sufficient moisture in 
the soil from the previous rains, and the pastures did not suffer any serious 
check. In December, 1929, there was a dry period, which, though of short 
duration, was rather severe, as the temperatures at that time of the year 
are fairly high. In the early part of the present year (1930) the rains were 
very beneficial to pastures, being received in fairly frequent light showers, 
though with the approach of autumn they became continuous* 

During the dry weather experienced in the latter part of 1928 there was 
very little growth in the pastures, and the fertiliser on the top-dressed areas 
remained on the surface for some considerable time as there was not 
sufficient rain to carry it into the soil. With the bountiful rains in the 
beginning of 1929, following a dry spell, all pastures made excellent growth, 
and throughout the district there was a wealth of grass that had not been 
experienced for many years. During these bountiful times the top- 
dressed areas, though showing a slight improvement in the colour of the 
grass and the width of Ihe leaf, were not in any way outstanding. The 
weafRer continued fairly favourable to pastures, and the slight improve- 
ment in the grass on the top-dressed areas lasted throughout the period. 
During the autumn of 1929 the clover came away earlier and was much 
better on the top-dressed areas than on those untreated. 

Details of the Plots* 

Bangalow.^ThQ area top-dressed is somewhat typical of the surrounding 
country. The soil is a red volcanic loam, and the fertiliser was applied 
on 6th September, 1928. Slight improvement was observed early in 1929. 
There was not very much clover on the area, but the small patches which 
did occur seemed to come away earlier and grdw more vigorously. 
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Kyogle. — This plot is situated on what is known as Fawcett’s Plain, which 
is a very lieayv black png soil. The fertiliser was applied on 24th August, 

1928. This area was very slow in responding to the top-dressing. In the 
autumn of 1929 the clover showed slight improvement, but the grass 
remained the same. Early in 1930, however, there was a complete change ; 
the grass then began to respond excellently, improving both in colour and 
rapidity of growth, and the clover thickened up and grew better over the 
greater part of the paddock, Mr. Thornton stated that the cattle then 
began to show greater appreciation of the paddock, 

Dorrigo, — Mr. Parbery regarded the area top-dressed as the poorest 
paddock on his farm; the soil is a red volcanic loam. The paddock was top- 
dressed on 19th September, 1928, and although there was no outstanding 
response at any given period there has been a gradual improvement 
throughout; the grass is growing better and the clover content of the 
])asture’ has greatly increased. The paddock is now regarded to be equal to 
the other paddocks on the farm. 

Tatham . — The fertiliser was not applied to this area until 10th July, 

1929, The soil is a heavy black loam, and though typical of the suri’ound- 
ing country it is generally regarded to he below the average of the paddocks 
in that part of the district. As the result of more favourable conditions 
in the early stages of this trial, a much quicker response was obtained than 
on the other areas, both grass and clover responding well. Portion of the 
paddock, however, is not naturally well drained, and this portion is not 
showing the same response as the remainder of the area. In August, 1030, 
there was a striking difference between the clover on the top-dressed area 
and on the adjoining untreated area. 

Summary. 

Prom the foregoing it will be seen that there has been an improvement in 
the pastures as the result of top-dressing, though, with the exception of 
the Tatham plot, there has not been the immediate results obtained in some 
of the earlier experiments conducted on a smaller scale. The fact that the 
top-dressing has shown more to advantage in the autumn indicates that 
that period of the year is more suitable than the spring for the application 
of the fertiliser. 

That the stock showed preference for the top-dressed areas is an indica- 
tion of better pasturage. 

On Bone-chewing Country at Wolumla. 

JOHN L* GREEN, Agiicultural Instructor. 

This experiment, which was conducted on some notoriously poor, bone- 
ohawinf ooxflitiy belonging to Mx, E. Scott, at Wolbnila, gave excellent 
JStojlts in favont of tEe nsfe of snpeipbospbate on that class of o^ntiy. Hie 
' of the trial waa not to ascettain the increased carrying capacity due to 
enpei^osphate, bnt the effect on the stock. 
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All except about 9 acres of the 160-acre paddock selected for the trial 
was virgin land; a better area it would have been hard to obtain. This 
paddock was divided into two areas of 80 acres each ; each paddock having 
an equal area with westerly aspect and a small area of hat on the creek 
that ran through both. The quality of this country is reflected in the value 
of the land, which is £4 10s. to £5 per acre, and this in the middle of a well- 
settled dairying district; better quality land in the locality is valued at 
approximately £20 per acre. The owner has not been able in recent years 
to raise heifers to the age of two years on the paddock without using lick. 

One of the areas was top-dressed with 2 cwt. superphosphate with a broad- 
caster on 2nd May, 1929. The main grasses noticed when this work was 
being done were Paddock Love (Eragrosiis leptostachya) and Kangaroo; a 
little crowfoot was also to be seen, but the bulk of the growth was of Flat 
weed, or Oat^s Ear, and Dandelion. Clovers and trefoils were entirely 
absent. 

A line of fifty yearling steers was specially purchased for this trial, and 
divided, as equally as possible, into two lots of twenty-five each. The 
animals placed on the top-dressed paddock on 22nd May, after a fair fall of 
rain, were branded for identification. 

The following rainfall was recorded during the trial: — May, 94 points: 
June, 65, July, 42; August, 716'; September, 154; October, 236; November, 
56*8; December, 222; January, 48; February, 108; March, 143; April, 433; 
May, 609; June, 604; and July, 165 points. 

Owing to the dry Spring, feed became rather short, and it was found 
necessary to feed the steers on the untreated paddock during August with 
sorghum for a period of twenty-five days; the stock on the top-dressed area 
did not require feeding at all and did not at any stage look as poor as the 
stock in the other paddock. An inspection made after the 7 inches of rain 
in August showed the growth on the top-dressed area to he coming away 
earlier and better than the growth on the other paddock, and a few clover 
plants were to be seen, whereas in the other paddock clover was entirely 
absent. 

During August the number of head in each paddock was reduced to 
twenty-one, because of the death of four head in one paddock and three 
head in the other. From August onwards the difFerenee in the develop- 
ment of the steers on the top-dressed area compared to those on the un- 
^treated paddock was most marked. 

Early in March an attempt was made to sell the stock in the Bega sale- 
yards, but owing to the depressed market it was not -possible to obtain 
an offer for either lot. Dnder these circumstances three well-known buyers 
were asked to place a valuation on both mobs. Two of tbem valued the 
steers from the unmanured area at £2 per head, and those from the top- 
dressed , paddock at £4 per head; the otl^ buyer valued them at £2 and 
£3 15s,, respectively. This, on a very low market, showed an increase in 
value of 100 per cent. . , 
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It -was the consensus of opinion that if the forty-two animals had been 
placed in the one yard and the best twenty-one picked ont^ eighteen or 
nineteen of those steers running on the top-dressed paddock would have been 
selected. The outstanding difference in the stock was in the size of the' 
animals. It was estimated that there Avas a difference of 1 cwt. per liead in 
the weights in favour of the steers from the top-dressed paddoedc. 

Mr. Scott considered the stock raised on the top-dressed paddock to 
be the equal of the stock he raises on another South Wolumla property 
(referred to earlier as worth £20 per acre), than which there is no better 
hill-land in the Bega valley. 

An examination of the pastures during duly, 1930, showed a marked 
difference between the two. In the top-dressed paddock quite a fair 
sprinkling of clover was seen, but in the other paddock, even after a diligwfc 
search, not one clover plant was found. Other than the clover growth there 
was a much better sole of grasses and herbage, which gave this paddock the 
appearance of having a much greater ])otential carrying capacity than the 
iinmanured area. 


In the Riverina. 

O. C. BARTLETT, H.B.A., Senior Agncnltural Instructor. 

Expeadments carried out at Corowa (on the property of Mr. F. Knight of 
Belinda Glen) and at Berrigan (on the property of Mr. C. L. Nicholas, of 
East Monaro) gave decided increase^ in carrying capacity for top-dre^sed 
areas, even on the very low rainfalls experienced. 

The Corowa Trial. 

An area of 80 acres was treated with 140 lb. superphosphate per acre and 
60 acres were left untreated as a check paddock, the fertiliser being applied 
on 20th April, 1929. Despite one of the priest seasons on record the use of 
the fertiliser has paid handsomely. 

The untreated paddock was regarded as the best feed paddock on the 
property, having considerably more grass of a better quality, and also more 
clovers than the 80-aore paddock that was manured. There was an imme- 
diate response to the superphosphate, both from clovers and grasses, and the 
paddock quickly presented a better appearance than the untreated one. 

The treated paddock was heavily stocked until it was eaten out bare by 
the end of April. Although apparently bare the sheep were still finding 
feed, and were receiving less hand-feeding than the stock in the untreated 
area. From March till the end of April the sheep on the top-dressed area 
received 6 oz. per day of grass hay, while those on the untreated area 
received 3 oz. of Meggitt’s nuts and 4 oz. of lucerne hay till the 1st April, 
then tijl the 30th April, 4 oz. of nnts and 8 oz. of lucerne hay. 
with th^ reins the top-dressjed paddock quickly recovered, and to a 
mfuqh gree^feer cKtent than the untreated one. Subsequent heavy grazing 
does not appear to have done it any ham, for when inspected on fith June> 
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1930, it was covered with a nice sward of fresh growth of clover, crowfoot 
and grass. The increase in clover growth was especially noticeable. 

The following table gives the number of sheep carried each month and 
the rainfall: — 



Sheep Cairied. 


Month, 

Treated 

Area 

(80 acres). 

Untreated 

Area 

(60 acres). 

Rainfall. 

1929. 

May 

80 

62 

points. 

23 

June 

80 

62 

83 

July 

80 

62 

24 

August 

80 

62 

150 

September 

80 

62 

160 

October 

470 

70 

57 

November 

470 

i 70 i 

24 

December 

470 

1 70 

158 

1930. 

January 

200 

70 

0 

February 

200 

' 70 

0 

March 

200 

70 

43 

April 

200 

70 

145 


The average number of sheep carried per acre for the whole twelve 
months on the untreated area was 1.1 and on the top-dressed area was 
2.T2. Notable features of the trial were the improved condition of the 
pastures on the treated area, the increased carrying capacity, and the 
greater aroount of hand-feeding necessary on the untreated area. These 
are all the more remarkable because the period of the trial was one of 
absolute minimum rainfall — only 867 points for the twelve months. 

The Trial at Berrigan. 

An area of 200 acres was top-dressed with 100 lb. of superphosphate per 
acre on 7th May, 1929, and the stocking of this paddock and one of 160 
acres of untreated pasture was recorded for comparative purposes. 

The rainfall for the twelve months from 1st May, 1929, to 30th April, 
1930, was only 802 points, and was distributed as follows: — ^May 56 points, 
June 82, July 32, August 152, September 86, October 101, November 30, 
December 146, January nil, February 6, March 24, April 87 points. 

The untreated area of 160 acres carried seventy sheep, averaging .43 
sheep per acre for the twelve months, while the treated area of 200 acres 
carried 150 sheep, averaging .75 sheep per acre. This represents an 
increase of 75 per cent, on just 8 inches of rain. The average annual 
rainfall for Berrigan district is 18 inches. 

The sheep in both paddocks were hand-fed from January, but those in 
the treated area required considerably less than those in the untreated 
faddock. 

In July, 1930, the treated paddock appeared 200 per cent, better than the 
untreated, and was in a better ebndition to reipond to rain. 
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Tomato Vabieties eor the Bathurst District. 

The tomato is now one of the most important market garden crops in the 
Bathurst district, sufficient being produced to supply large quantities to the 
Sydney market as well as the three local pulping factories. 

Eor the guidance of growers, trials have been arranged at Bathurst Experi* 
ment Farm to ascertain the varieties most suited to the difierent conditions 
under which tomatoes are grown in the district, namely, under irrigation 
on both the rich river flats and the poorer upland granite soils, and also under 
dry farming conditions on this latter type of soil. 

Mr. J. A. Williamson, Experimentalist at Bathurst Farm, in the courso 
of his report on last season’s trials, supplies the following table of yields and 
the accompanying comment : — 


Variety. ! 

Allvi\ial' Lotmi 
Irrigatod. 

View. 

Per 

«cnt. 

Feiieu’s selected 

t. owt. qr. 
11 16 3 

101 

Bonny Best (Standard) 

11 5 0 

100 

Chalk’s Early Jewel 

10 1 2 

80 

Moneymaker 



Repeater ... 

8 5 2 

74 

Columbia 



Marglobe 

5 19 3 

53 

A^orduke 

5 9 3 

48i 

IJforton 

6 10 0 

m 

Stone 


Matchless 

4 1 3 

36 


XOii, -On both upland yoii tualB Bupcrphcwphatc at 
fertihser was used m the case of the other tnal. 


Upland Roil 
Trrisfatod. 

upland Rod 

JS^Mt Irriuatcrt. 

Yield. 

For ' 

Yield. 

Per 


cent. 


cent. 

t. ewt, qr. 


t. cwt. qr. 


6 11 2 

HO 

2 19 2 

05 

5 19 2 

100 

S 2 21 

100 

5 5 3 

88 

2 16 2“ 

90J 

6 4 2 

104 

2 18 1 

93 

4 2 1| 

69 

2 IS 3i 

94 

4 3 2 

70 

2 9 0 

78 

2 13 2 

1 44J 

J 19 OJ 

62 

3 14 3 

m 

1 17 3 

60 

1 18 04 

: aij 

1 12 01 

51 

3 7 3“ 

56i 

2 1 li 

651 

2 12 3 

! 44 

1 )6 2J 

581 


the rate of S cwt. pn acje was iise(i,b\i1 no 


The&e lebults emphasise the valne of the standard variety Bonny Best 
as an all-round variety for this disirict. Bonny Best is a consisleiit and 
satisfactory yielder and produces fruit of uniform size aud excellent quality 
and flavour. It is a tomato -which is snitahle for both the frosli fruit aud the 
sauce trade. _ Moneymaker, -while yielding -well, is not a satisfaelory variety, 
as the fruit is small and of inferior quality. Feilen’s selected is an early 
-variety under test for the first time and appears promising. Another variety, 
also in, the first year of trial is folurahia, -which has given fair yields of good 
quality fruit. Chalk’s Early Jewel and Repeater, -while yielding fairly well, 
were not equal in yield or quality to Bonny Best. Chalk’s Early' Jewel 
gves Its hest^eld early in the season, while Repeater yields better late in 
the season. Of the later-maturing tomatoes, Marglobe and Norduke were 
generally superior to Norton and Stone. Mhtohless -was Yery inferior. 

* "varietiM, such as Marglobe and Norduke, oannot be recommended 

mm^oe to Mud-season tomatoes like Bonny Best in the Bathurst district, 

gen-erally reduce the yields of the late- 
I“uted cropping period in the district prevents 
iw> fuH yields of- the la-te -vaneBes being harvested. 
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Some Nutritional Problems. 

An Address Given at the Annual State Conebeence op 
THE Agricultural Bureau. 

C. J. SAKDEESOJSff M.B.C.V.S., Senior Veterinary Surgeon, 

In ciioosing tlie subject of nutritional problems I was led to do so by a 
desire to draw particular attention to tbe vast importance of a knowledge 
of nutrition in assisting us to preserve bealtb and prevent disease in our 
animals. Witb good health and freedom from disease the animal is in the 
best position to produce meat, milk, wool, &e., and yield a profit to its owner. 
A proper diet suitable to the requirements of the animal is the greatest 
factor in keeping an animal in health, and to the old slogan of ^Teed for 
production” we must now add another, “Feed for health.” It is only 
nowadays that we are begiiming to recognise that fundamental truth that 
when the animal is well fed it seldom suffers from disease. By well fed £ 
mean receiving food compounded in the proi)er proportions for its require- 
ments and fed in adequate amount. Feeding is a science, and, according 
such an authority as Sir Arnold Thieler, it is the science of the future. 

Dietetic Diseases. 

Many of the diseased conditions among stock we now know to be due feo 
faulty feeding, and these we class as dietetic diseases. As our knowledge 
-increases we are always discovering more of these, and at the present 
moment we know dietetic disease to be responsible for more deaths than all 
other disease conditions' put together. The first man who suggested that 
faulty feeding might be a cause of sterility was laughed at, yet we now 
know he was correct. Over thirty years ago in I^ew Zealand, Dr. Gilrutb 
demonstrated that good feeding was the best treatment for worms in sheep. 
He gave concentrates, such as oats, to sheep affected with worms as a 
supplement to grazing, and found that he got better results by this method 
than by using drugs. Mr. Max Henry, Chief Veterinary Surgeon of the 
Hew South Wales Department of Agriculture, repeated Gilnith’s experi- 
ment at Glen Innes in 1910, and got the same result. In this experiment 
the feed fed to the lambs which received no medicine consisted of lucerne. 
Bed clover, Prairie grass, Kentucky Blue grass, Timothy, Perennial Bye 
grass, Italian Bye grass, and cocksfoot. From April to August the lambs 
fell off in condition and appearance. Worms were very numerous. The 
following is an outline of the experiment. 

Lot 2. — ^Drenched six times 'with an arsenic drench. 
liOt 3. — Supplied with licks. 

Lot 4. — Supplied -with licks, and drenched three tirres. , .. i , 

Lot 5. — N’o treatment — ^fed on natural pastures. ‘ 

Ip tte ea^ of lambs fed on introduced grasses, tbe average increase in 
weight during the experiment was 62 lb. Those drenched each month 
gained 28 lb.; those on dicks gained 2^|Tb*; those on licks, and' dr^chsd 
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gained 27 lb. Those receiving no treatment at all gained 21 lb. The whole 
experiment was conducted from January to September. The lambs were 
six weeks old at the time of commencement of test. If the weight, increase, ■ 
and soundness of wool are considered, it will be seen then that worm, infesta- 
tion, even to a considerable extent, is practically harmless, as long as the 
food supply is abundant and nourishing. 

We are fast approaching the time when we shall pay veterinarians Co 
keep stock in health rather than to cure them of disease. When that time 
arrives the sheet anchor of the veterinarian will be nutrition. It must not 
be supposed that we have nothing to learn about nutrition, for in many 
directions we are still groping in the dark, but with some of the best brains 
in every country devoted to the work of investigation much light has been 
thrown on many problems. 

Natural Pastures Generally Deficient. 

It is quite impossible, in an address of this sort, to do more than touch 
on one or two of the many problems of nutrition. IN’atural pasture is the 
feed of the vast majority of our flocks and herds, the raw material of the 
most important animal products we produce, viz., milk, meat, wool and 
hides, and the source of 60 per cent, of the total exports of Australia. The 
natural grass is abundant and under ordinary circumstances unfailing, and 
stockowners regard it as sufficient food for all classes of stock at all times 
and seasons. This it certainly is not, and one of the reasons why it is not 
is because we are demanding more from the pastures than formerly, by rea- 
son of the fact that the aim of the breeders during the past half century 
has been to evolve types of animals whose young have a very rapid rate 
of growth or whose females have a great capacity for producing the con- 
structive materials required for growth. For example, some breeds of pigs 
will increase from 2 lb. to 2 cwt. in six months, while some cows will 
secrete in their milk 10 to 12 lb. of solid matter a day. In every class of 
stock we are quickening our methods. We want baby beef, fat lambs, and 
typ^ that breed and mature early. ISTow, we cannot do all this on the 
natural pastures. Even during favourable seasons the annual loss on 
account of the poverty of the natural grasses during the winter months 
must, in the aggregate, be enormous. During mtich of every winter our 
herds are losing the flesh accumulated during the summer months, a process 
that can hardly prove profitable to the stockowners. While we say : Keep 
the stock growing during a portion of the year on natural pastures without 
supplementary feeding,” we actually starve them. After the animal once 
becomes reduced in flesh, let the owner attempt to bring it up again to its 
condition of greatest usefulness as a milker or as an animal fat enough 
to KH for beef or mutton tod he Will have it brought home to him in a 
practical way how great Ms loss has been in sparing the feed. 

^ I to make cleat is that during any ordinary or even 

^seaebn, mck running on natural pastures eufer dnring a Mg 
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portion of the year from a protein and a mineral deficiency. They get 
food enough to live on, but not sufficient for growth or for the production 
of milk, meat, wool, &c. 

I have previously stated that the stock breeder has developed types of 
quicker developing and more highly producing animals, and it must be 
understood that the faster the rate of grrowth and the heavier the production,, 
the greater must be the absolute amount of food required in a given time, 
and, what is of still more importance, the higher the quality of the feed 
'in those constituents which are requisite for growth of body or production 
of, say, milk or wool. It is admitted that our pastures have deteriorated,, 
but it is probably not so generally recognised that our improved breeds 
are making a greater demand on our pastures than ever before. The 
problem we have to face is that we require more nutritious feed than our 
average pastures formerly possessed, while actually we have less nutriment 
in our pastures than was formerly available. 

How Soils are Depleted of Mineral Matter. 

As evidence of the heavy drain on our soils. Professor Richardson has 
estimated that the soil of Victoria has been depleted to the extent of 360,000 
tons of phosphoric acid during the last sixty years through the removal of 
phosphates in the exported meat, milk and other animal products, and 
that nearly 2,000,000 tons of superphosphate would need to be added to the 
pasture lands to restore them to the condition they were in about 1860. 
Such figures are staggering, and, in order to make you realise how real 
the problem is, I will mention, for example, that every gallon of milk a cow 
produces contains the equivalent of IJ oz. of phosphoric acid. Thus, a cow- 
yielding 500 gallons of milk gives out the equivalent of 625 oz. of phos- 
phoric acid, which is the amount contained in 200 lb. weight of super- 
phosphate. These particulars are mentioned to show why there is always, 
a mineral deficiency at any time in our soils, and that, as already stated, 
this deficiency is accentuated during the winter months and in drought 
time by reason of the fact that the plant life does not contain as much 
of the available proteins and minerals as during the spring and summer 
or during a normal season. 

Protein and mineral matters are the two most important food con- 
stituents. Proteins are nitrogenous compounds — ^the important fl^h- 
forming nutrients. They also form a high percentage of the dry matter 
in the bodies of cattle, such as skin, hoofs, horns, muscle, &c. Mineral 
matters enter into the formation of bones, teeth, blood, and other fluids 
of the body. Protein is the most important constituent, and the propor- 
tion of protein in any food is the factor in deciding its feed value. Protein 
builds up the body of the growing animal; it produces mu^le and imparts- 
stamina, besides largely entering in-to the production of milk and wool, li 
is now recognised that young growing snimaH if they are to thrive ml 
maintain a normal growth rate, require definite and rather law 
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of protein and minerals, more especially lime ®nd phosphoric acid. Farmers 
still feed their young’ pig’s on a diet of cereal meals alone, although these 
feeding stuffs are deficient in protein and lime. 

Importance of Hlin«:rals. 

With regard to minerals. Professor Ricjharrdson, of tlie Waite Agricul- 
tural Institute, South Australia, says : It is now found that the mineral 
content of foodstuffs is at least equal in impc^rtance to their energy value.’^ 
That statement and the following facts illustrate the value of minerals 
in nutrition. 

If mineral salts are completely removed from a diet, the animal receiving 
it will die sooner than if completely starved. All living cells of the body 
contain a saline solution which forms 7S to 90 per cent, of their bulk. 
The growth and functional activity of every *organ and tissue, which com- 
prise what we call life, are regulated by the action of the mineral elements 
in that saline solution. TJnless a supply of minerals is fed in sufficient 
Ciuantity for the animaPs needs, the non-mmetal portion of the feed given, 
viz., the proteids, fats, &c., cannot he properly? digested. 

The bones act as a mineral storehouse, especially for calcium and phos- 
phorus (the two required in largest amounts!), storing when the supply is 
ample and withdrawing when the amount present is deficient. It is prob- 
able that this function of the bones, viz*, Tegulating the supply of mineral 
elements to the body fluids, is as important as forming the bony frame- 
work; indeed, it is probably more importanl, m when the available mineral 
matter is insufficient to maintain the balance in the blood and the rigidity, 
of the skeleton, it is the skeleton which is ssucrificed. 

It is a fact which is not disputed that both minerals and protein are 
defici^t in very large areas of the most important pastoral districts of 
Australia. It is an equally undisputed faet that in most districts the value 
of the food available to animals undergoes remarkable variations at dif- 
ferent seasons of the year. It is during Ihosse ups and downs of feeding 
that, disease gets its opportunity. PastuTo imirrovement ain^s at increasing 
the quantity and improving the quality of the feed. Grassland management 
ensures that the feed is eaten by the stock at the 'period when its protein 
and nutritive value generally is at its highest. Moreover, by being closely 
cropped^ the grass seeds, burrs and weeds not allowed to injure the 
wool. By continuous good feeding break in wool is avoided, and it is here 
that fodder consmation plays its part. Later, in discussing cystine, T 
shall show that it may even pay to feed concentrates containing protein. 

Lidks. 

Licks will supply the miaeral supplement, which is never more necessary 
than dpfougfetfr ^WMIe in an ordinary season the minerals in the 

naturri. rise to a mamm U m in tie summer and decrease in the 

aetettn and winter, during a drought the supply is low all the time, Pur- 
a drought, with han(Weed3i3g, the oonoentiatea fed are, in 
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almost all cases, poor in one or more minerals. Minerals are stored np in 
the bones during periods of plenty and are drawn on when the supply is 
deficient. The drain in pregnant animals during a prolonged drought is 
immense. I am firmly of opinion that the excellent results reported from 
Queensland in the feeding of lambing ewes during the drought was due, in 
the main, to the very large mineral supplement supplied. This was the 
opinion of the late Professor Brailsford Eobertson, who noted that the ewes 
had a ration so small that it was hardly a maintenance ration^ but neverthe- 
less contrived to mark a very fair percentage of lambs. In the licks it is 
only necessary to have bone meal or Nauru phosphate and salt, as this will 
supply the deficiency of lime and phosphoric acid which is about all that is 
necessary. The practice of including such expensive drugs as iodine can 
only be defended where an iodine deficiency exists. The inclusion of such 
medicaments as turpentine, areca nut, etc., is wrong. 

Cystine. 

A good example of a nutritional problem is found in connection with the 
production of wool. Everyone wishes to increase the amount of wool per 
sheep, and many attempts have been made to do so. Analysis of wool has 
shown that the wool fiibre contains an abnormally high percentage of the 
sulphixr containing amino-acid cystine. This is one of the nineteen sub- 
stances of which all proteins are comprised, and protein is one of the food 
constituents which enters very largely into the growth of wool. In wool 
from all breeds and localities and of every quality cystine forms an invari- 
able proportion of the dry wool fibre, viz., 13.1 per cent. The moisture in 
scoured and dried wool forms about 16 per cent., so that in ordinary com- 
mercial scoured wool cystine occurs to the extent of 11.29, or, in round 
figures, 11 per cent., of which three-tenths (or about 3.4 per cent, of scoured 
wool) is actually sulphur. This percentage of cystine is most unusual and 
is far above the cystine found in other proteins, especially those generally 
found in pastures. 

Now, it is a fact proved beyond all dispute that cystine cannot be manu- 
factured by animals from other sources of sulphur and nitrogen. When 
the sheep are fed on a diet which contains too little cystine in the plants 
they eat, cystine ibecomes the limiting factor for growth. Since cystine 
cannot be manufactured by animals, it must be obtained by them pre- 
formed in the diet. Sheep must, therefore, obtain cystine from the pro- 
teins or other cystine compounds in the fodder. No other source of sulphur 
found in nature will satisfy the need. The problem of how to supply the 
sheep with cystine is one of vast importance and its solution does not appear 
to lip with pasture improvement. Pasture improvement will certainly 
increase the amount of cystine in the pastures, but it will not increase the 
proportion of cystine to the other constituents. We want a food which will 
contain more cystine to the pound of fodder protein. If we could introduce 
into our pastures high cystine-producing fodder plants we should not only gt 
more wool, but should also be able to carry more sheep to the acre. 
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The amoTint of cystine present in a patsnre is the limitinar factor in the 
production of wool, and in order to supply it to the sheep it is necessary 
either to introduce plants containing higher percentages of cystine, or else 
to feed concentrates which contain it. The plants may be obtained, but 
we have no knowledge of them at present. On the other hand, a concen- 
trate obtained from the waste material of slaughter-houses is already on 
the market. It is known as Cystine OS,’^ is prepared from wool, hair, 
horns and hoofs, and is guaranteed to contain not less than 3 per cent, of 
cystine. By feeding this to sheep it has been found that the wool yield has 
been considerably increased. It is also found through e5:periments con- 
ducted by the Council of Scientific and Industrial Besearch that the in- 
creased production obtained by this means is a paying proposition. J ust a 
word of warning. It is, of course, a fact that sulphur has to be supplied 
to sheep, as it enters so largely into the composition of wool. It is quite 
useless, however, to feed sulphur in any other form than in that which I 
have indicated. Giving flowers of sulphur in licks is so much waste, as it 
passes through the animal practically unchanged. Giving it to sheep is a 
good means of supplying sulphur to the soil by distributing it through the 
faeces. 


The Value of Bone Meal. 

The beneficial effect of supplying a mineral supplement where a deficiency 
of lime and phosphoric add exists is shown by increased growth and produc- 
tion and also in the prevention of disease. An extensive series of tests 
carried out by Thieler, Du Toit and Green in South Afiica on animals 
grazing on pastures markedly deficient in phosphorus showed very marked 
results. 

The following table shows the effect of feeding hone meal and salt (sup- 
plying lime, phosphorus, sodium and chlorine) on the growth of cattle. 


Weight 

Axiimal 
Ko. 618. 

Animal 

No. 476. 

Animal 

No. 502. 

Animal 

No 628. 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

January, 1922 

310 

319 

304 

297 

May, 1923 

766 

46€ 

726 

461 

Increase 

446 

146 

422 

164 

Bone meal rations 

3 oz. 

Hil 

3 oz. 

Kil 


It will be seen that the administration of 3 oz. of bone meal a day made 
a difference in the growth of, rdughly^ 300 lb, as compared with the animals 
not receiving the extra mineral. Further, when killed and dressed it was 
found that the animals r^eiriug the bone meal had a larger proportion of 
, ihrix live weight in the iorm.pf hutches meat than the others. They 
oarried more meat and fat in i^portion to skeleton and entrails, and the 
mns<3ie fibres were more lifeally interlarded with fat. It is obvious from 
r^dfe that pho^^horus was the limiting factor for the utilisation of 
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those food constituents in the pasture which are transformed to meat and 
fat. Ey giving 3 oz. of hone meal not only was the total weight increased 
but also the killing weight, while it is almost certain there would be an 
improved nutritional value in the meat due to the increase of inorganic 
phosphorus in the tissues. 

Tests with 'COWS on the same mineral deficient area showed that the 
feeding of bone meal was accompanied by a 40 per cent, increase in the 
milk yield compared with controls receiving no ibone meal. Kesults some- 
what similar have been obtained in various parts of the v-'orld with sheep 
fed on mineral deficient pastures. In these experiments it has been shown 
that the lambs of ewes which were fed the mineral mixture were heavier than 
those of control ” ewes grazing on the same pastures, and the fleeces were 
from 5 to 10 per cent, heavier. In the South African experiments it was 
noted that the calves of the bone meal fed cows were from 10 to '20 per cent, 
heavier than those of the controls which received no bone meal. One of the 
most remarkable results of the tests in feeding bone meal was the decreased 
mortality in the bone meal fed groups as compared with the controls. 

Mineral Essential for Quick Growtii. 

I have mentioned that the breeders are aiming at quicker-growing types 
of animals and have also pointed out that these types require food of higher 
quality. This is especially the case with minerals. A good example of how 
nature arranges the supply of minerals to quick-growing animals is fur* 
nished by the examination of milk of various species, as shown in the fol- 
lowing table: — 

Eelattois of Mineral Content of Milk to Rate of Growth. 


Spedes. 

Time taken to double 
weight after birth. 

Ash content of the 
different milks. 


! 

days. 1 

per cent. 

Man 

180 i 

0*26 

Cow 

47 

0*72 

Kg 

14 1 

1*03 

Rabbit 

6 

2*50 


It is seen that in the milk o£ the faster-growing species the pei’centage 
of ash is higher. In accordance with this law, mineral-rich pastures are 
required to keep rapidly-growing animals in health and if the pastures are 
not mineral rich then minerals must also he fed to the animals if we want 
the best results. 

To sum up, it seems clear that where pastures are mineral deficient sup- 
plementary mineral feeding prevents such diseases as rickets, bone-chewing, 
botulism (forage poisoning), increases the production of meat, milk and 
wool, and has a noticeably good effect on the prog^y of animals which are 
regularly supplied with mineral mixtures. Ineidmitally, the provision of a 
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bone meal lick to sheep for a fortnigiht before drenching for fluke with 
carbon-tetrachloride will prevent, to a great extent, deaths following that 
treatment. 

Excess of Protein is HarmfnL 

As examples of dietetic diseases wHch are fairly easy to control let us 
take the sheep diseases known as pulpy kidney in lambs and parturient 
toxemia, or twin disease, in ewes. Both these diseases, which are believed to 
be caused by an excessive amount of protein in the ration, can be prevented 
by suitable management. In this connection it is perhaps necessary to 
explain that there is a danger in feeding an excess of protein to animals. 
Damage from excess may occur in two ways: (1) Injury to the kidneys. 
(2) auto intoxication. If the amount of protein fed is in excess of the 
animaFs ability to utilise it, the whole of the excess is excreted and the 
major portion of the protein eliminated is by means of the kidneys. Feed- 
ing an excess of protein, therefore, throws an extra burden on the kidneys. 
Foods like cakes and meals made from oil seeds, which are excessively rich 
in protein and also expensive, but which are given to sheep in drought time, 
often cause the animals to die with diseased kidneys, and show albuminous 
urine in their Madders. Again, protein in excess undergoes putrefactive 
changes in the intestines resulting in the formation of a number of com- 
plex nitrogenous substances, many of which are toxic. 


Pure Seed. 

Geowebs RBOOMMEmDED by the Depabtment. 


The Department of Agriculture publishes monthly in the AgrtcvUwral OazeUe a list 
of growers of pure seed of good quality of various crops in order to encourage those 
who have been devoting attention to this sphere of work, and to enable farmers to get 
into direct touch with reliable sources of supply of such seeds. 

A growr’s name is added to the list only (1) after the crop has been inspected during 
the growing period by a field officer and favourably reported upon, and (2) after a sample 
of the seed has been received by the Under-Secretary, Department of Agriculture, 
Sydney, and has satisfactorily passed a germination test. 

^tending purchasers are advised to communicate direct with growers regarding the 
prices for the seeds mentioned hereunder. In the event of purchasers being dissatisfied 
with seed supplied by growers whose names appear on this list, they are requested to 
leport immeSately to the Department. 

Pure seed growers are lequ^d to furnish each month a statement of the quantity of 
seed on hand. Such statement must reach the Department, Box SSa, D.P.O., Sydney, 
not later than the 12th of the month. 


Maize — 

Large Goldmine 

Sorghum — 

Sumac 
Baccaline 
CSolHer ... 


... P. Short, << Moore Park,*’ Armidale. 

... Manager, Eicperiment Farm, Bathurst, 
... Manager, Experiment Farm, Grafton. 
... Manager, Experiment Farm, Grafton. 


A number of crops were inspected and passed, but samples of the seed harvested hare 
not been received, and these crops have not been listed. 
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Notes on the Snail Carrier of the Liver 
Fluke and Other Fresh-water Snails* 

GEAHAME EDGAR, B.V.So., Veterinary Research Officer, Veterinary Research 

Station, Glenfield. 

Fresh-water snails are of importance to stockowners, owin^ to the fact that 
one of them, viz., Limnaea l)razieri, has been found to act as the inter- 
mediate host of the liver fluke. The following notes have, therefore, been 
put together in order that persons who are interested may have some 
information regarding the snails they are likely to come across. IJT^one of 
the snails mentioned other than Limnaea hrazieri is, at present, believed 
to act as a host of the liver fluke. 

In the compilation of these notes the writer is much indebted for 
information kindly furnished by Mr. Tom Iredale, of the Australian 
Museum. 



1. PlanorHs spp. 2. Gal}bia atuiTalis, 3. Mmnaea brazieri. 4. Zimnaea lessoni. 

5. BtUlimis bras^eri, 6. JBuUimis gibbosm. 

Genus Ballinus* 

This genus is recognised as consisting of left-handed snails, and is known 
to have a wide distribution in this State. It is composed of a large number 
of species, which vary greatly in their different characteristics, the species 
being the most difficult of all water snails to classify. It has been found 
that environmental influences exert a great effect upon the shape and form 
of this genus. For this reason the conchological recognition of the B^linm 
species is rendered exceedingly difficult, but in view of the fact that it has 
so far not been found to act as an intermediate host of parasitic trema- 
todes, little attention need be paid to its occurrence. 

Genus Limnaea* 

So far as is at present known, only two species of this genus occur in 
this State. They are Limnaea hrmieri and L. lessoni* Both types are right- 
handed snails, and little difference exists so far as their natural habitats are 
concerned. 
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It is an established fact that L. hrazieri acts as the intermediate host of 
Fasciola hepatica in this State, but L, lessoni has not been incriminated in 
this direction. 

Upon casual observation little difference can be detected between these 
two species. The main points of recognition are that in L. lessoni the 
opening, or peritremCj of the shell is distinctly wider when compared with 
the same feature in L, Irazieri. A more outstanding difference is the 
decided twist and prominence of the columella (the first coil of the spiral) 
in L. lessoni compared with that in the shell of L. hrazmn; also L. lessoni 
attains much greater size and specimens have been found as large as the 
garden snail Helix, The white colour of the shell in L, lessoni is also 
another noteworthy feature, whereas in L, hrazieri the shell of both the dead 
and live animal is always brown. The two types of Limnaea, however, are 
never found together; they remain strictly in colonies, although at times 
they are found in different pools within close proximity of each other. 

Eecently specimens of L, lessoni were secured in galvanisod-iron tanks 
at lUarrabri. These tanks were above ground, and the water in them was 
about 5 feet deep. The snails were chiefly adhering to the sides of the tanks, 
not only near the surface, but as far as the arm could reach, about 20 
inches below the surface. A number of live snails were also seen floating 
on the surface of the water, they apparently remaining buoyant owing to 
the presence in them of readily-detected gas bubbles. 

Idmnaea hrazieri is frequently found in springs, at the heads of small 
streams and in small pot holes on the edges of larger streams. It is seldom 
seen in rapidly running water, but at times may be found under stones in 
shallow, just running streams. Watercourses overgrown with watercress 
commonly harbour this snail. 


Genus Planorbis, 

A fairly large number of species of this genus exist in New South Wales, 
but in comparison they are not so common as either JBullinm or TAmnam. 
These snails can be readily recognised in that the shells are flattened 
horizontally, with the coil of the spiral starting from the centre and tex'- 
minating with the opening or peritreme outwards. It has not been estab- 
lished that this genus plays any signifleant part in the Hfo history of Fasciola 
hepailca. 

Genus Gabbia. 

The^most common species of this genus, Oahhia ausiralis, is found fairly 
extensively in this^ State. It is a relatively small, right-handed snail, and 
can be readily distinguished from lAnvnaea by the appearance of the perx- 
treme, which is oval and operculated. This snail is highly resistant to 
external influences owing to the presence of this operculum, and is capable 
of resting desiccation for several months. It does not act as an inter- 
mediate host oi ffuke m to note that in 

Hew Zealand, anUpad%m, ,wlDlcih very closely resembles Gahhia 

h 8|t#i$y‘shsp©oted 'Of being the intermediate host in that 
country. , ; ' ^ ^ , 
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Gahbia australis is very frequently encountered in the Northern Table- 
lands. It has been observed occurring in two separate pools at the Glen- 
field Veterinary Research Station, and in one pool it was found in company 
with a BvMinus species. Ouhhia australis may readily be mistaken for 
pieces of gravel in the bottom of a pool. It moves only very slowly, is 
frequently mud-covered, and possesses few features which, upon a cursory 
examination, enable it to be recognised as a mollusc. 

Genus Succinea* 

This genus is also characterised by being a right-handed snail. The 
common species, Succinea australis, has been noticed on the Southern 
Tablelands of this State. It is amphibious and is usually found out of 
water, in damp situations under logs and decaying vegetation. The snail 
resembles Limnaea, but its habitat gives an indication as to its identity. 


Gassy Milk. 

An interesting case of typical milk contamination by gas-producing bac- 
teria was located recently by a Senior Dairy Instructor of the Dairy Branch, 
Department of Agriculture. 

While carrying out check grading of milk quality at a cheese factory, a 
batch of cheese milk proved to be badly infected with gas producing bacteria 
and the source of contamination was traced by means of the Wisconsin curd 
test to one supplier’s milk. The usual corrective methods, advocated for 
adoption on the farm failed to remedy matters, even when machine-milking 
was temporarily suspended to determine whether infection was coming from 
that source. As the trouble persisted, the officer concerned decided to sub- 
mit the milk from each cow in the farmer’s herd to. the curd test, with 
the result that out of forty samples tested, twelve, cows only proved to 
be giving infected milk. Observation of the cows’ movements during the 
day revealed that they fed on the fiats during the morning and from mid- 
day on they camped in one particular spot, under a ti^e on the hillside. 
This camping ground surrounding the tree had practically become a manure 
heap. Intestinal organisms, usually responsible for gassy curds, were evi- 
dently carried by the cows in the dust which adhered to their coats, udders, 
and in the ducts of the teats. Careful washing of the udders and stripping 
from each teat the first few drops of milk before attaching the machines to 
the cows proved successful in eliminating the trouble. 

Similar sources of milk contamination by intestinal organisms which 
produce fermentation detrimental to cheese-making frequently occur and 
could be easily prevented if every dairy farmer adopted the simple practice 
of cleaning and wiping each cow’s udder with a cloth wrung out of water 
containing some odourless "germicidp, followed by withdrawing and rejecting 
the first ductful of milk from the noVs udder before commencing to milk 
the cows by machines or hand. 

In the case referred to, the additional precaution was taken of preventing 
the cows from resting on the camping ground for a few days until tJiijB 
.surroundings were cleaned^ with the result that when a later visit 
made by the Dairy Instructor a vigorous growfh o£ had;,|tppearei^Ty 
A. B. Shelton, Senior Dairy instructor. * ’ 
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Tubebcub-free Heeds. 

Of the herds which have been tested for tuberonlosis by Gtovemment 
Veterinary Officers, or approved veterinary surgeons, in accordance with the 
requirements of the scheme of certifying tubercle-free herds, the foEowing 
have been declared “ tuberde-free,” and, unless otherwise declared, this 
certification remains in force untfl the date shown in respect of each herd 


Owner and Address. 

Humber 

tested. 

Expiry date 
of this 
CcTtifleatlon. 

J. L, W* Barton, Wallerawang ... 

Blessed Chaners Seminary, Mittagong ... 

Riverstone Meat Co., Biverstone Meat Works, Riverstone 

J. F. Chaff ey, Glen Innes (Ayrshire?) 

H, A. Corderoy, Wynna Park, Comhoyne (Geurnseys) 

Hew England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes ( Ayrshires) 

S. G. Winkley, Dorrigo 

J. Davies, PuenBuen, Scone (Jerseys) ... 

Department oi Education, Brush Farm, Eastwood 

Lunacy Department, Callan Park Mental Hospital 

Bathurst Experiment Farm (Jerseys) 

Lunacy Department, Morisset Mental Hospital 

C* J. Parhery, Allawah, Bega ... 

iriTiTejuji Bros,, Mlnnamurra, Inverell (Geurnseys) 

Hew England Girls' Grammar School, Aixnidale 

Lunacy Department, Parramatta Mental Hospital ... ... ... 

W. M. McLean, Five Islands Ed., Dnandeira 

TvriHR Brennan, Arrankamp, Bowral 

Department oi Education, Yanco Agricultural High School 

G. A. Pariah, Jerseyland, Berry ... ... 

Lunacy Department, Henmore Mental Mospital 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College ( J eiseys) 

St. Joseph's Girls' Orphanage, Kenmore 

St. Michael's Novitiate, Goulbuxn 

Kyong School, Moss Vale ... ^ ... „ ... 

St. Joseph's Convent, Reynold-atreet, Gotdburn 

St. John's Boys Orphanage, Goulburn 

Marion Hill Convent of mercy, Goulburn 

Cowra l^periment Farm ... 

Riveiina Welfare Farm, Yanco 

Willto, James, JerseyvlUe, Mnawellbtook 

Tudor House School, Moss Vale... 

H. F. White, Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen Angus) 

Grafton Experiment Farm ( Ayxshlres) ... 

Department of Education, Hurlstone Aspricultuxal High School ... 

Havua Ltd., Grose Wold* via Richmond (Jerseys) 

Australian Missionary College, Cooranbong 

J. P. McQuillan, Bethungra Hotel, Betbungra 

George Rose, Aylmerton ^ 

William Thompson, Masonic School, Baulkham Hills ... ... 

Department of Education, Gosford Farm Homes 

P. C. Kershaw, Mac<iuarie House, Macc(tta*le Fl^ds 

P. Hbrihlen, Cotxldgeree, Bega 

Gladesville Mental Hospital ... ... ... ... 

A. L. Logue, Thombro, MusweUbrook ... 

Webb, A, K., Quarry-road, Ryde ... ... .... 

a: Shaw, Barrington (MfflangShorthonui) ... 

BwP*Pdtry,Hundorah,Parkvilie (Geurnseys) ... 

Wagga Experiment Farm (Jerseys) ... , ... ... 

Sacred Heart Convent, Bowral ... ... ... ... ... ... 

St. Patrick's CoUege, Goulburn ... , ... 

Walter Burke, BAf alie Stud Farm, Appln (Jerseys) 

H. W. Burton Bradley, Sherwood Farm, Moorland (Jerseys) 

J. F. Dowe, ‘^Wodomdl,** Twnworth 

S. L. TOs, Greendale Datoy, Cowra ... 

WcSaral (Iqllege, Orange ... ... . ... ... ... 

MS 

& 

116 

56 

54 

62 

86 

40 

7 

28 

30 

24 

88 

72 

21 

89 

73 

10 

33 

103 

76 

160 

10 

6 

3 

4 

7 

10 

29 

69 

51 

8 

202 

180 

45 

IS 

46 

6 

4 

48 

SO 

71 

114 

42 

40 

4 

122 

22 

65 

12 

8 

46 

81 

42 

24 

10 

9 Oct., 1930 

25 „ , 1930 

1930 

29 „ 

1 Hov„ 1980 

3 „ 1930 

8 1930 

11 „ 1930 

22 „ 1930 

29 „ 1930 

1 Dec., 1930 

7 Jan., 1981 

7 „ 1931 

11 „ 1981 

16 „ 1931 

23 „ 1931 

SO „ 1981 

19 Feb., 1981 

21 „ 1981 

27 „ 1981 

28 ,. 1931 

1 Mar., 1981 

8 „ 1931 

8 „ 1981 

4 „ 1981 

4 „ 1981 

5 „ 1981 

6 „ 1981 

6 „ 1931 

6 „ 1931 

12 „ 1931 

21 „ 1981 

3 April, 1981 

5 „ 1931 

10 „ 1931 

29 „ 1931 

80 1931 

1 May, 1931 
28 „ 1981 

28 „ 1981 

8 June, 1931 

5 „ 1981 

6 „ 1981 

26 „ 1931 

28 July, 1981 
26 „ 1981 

9 Aug., 1981 

18 „ 1981 

14 „ 1981 

20 „ 1981 

22 „ 1981 

22 » 1981 

12 Sept., 1931 

19 „ 1981 

19 „ 1981 

4Dct., 1981 


-Max HBiiiBT, Chief Veterinary Surgeon. 


A SEW edition of Farmers’ Bulletin 161 (" Testing Milk and Cream ”) is 
now available. It is obtainable either from the Gkivemment Printer, Phillip* 
■tiW, Sydn*y,'or from the D^artment of Agriculture, Box 86a, G.P.O., 
Sydney; price Is. 2d., includii® postage. 
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Wheats Entered for the Royal Agricuitttral 
Society Show, 1930 * 

Eesults of Milling Tests. 

G. W. NORRIS, Assistant Analyst, Chemist’s Branch. 

The wheat exhibits were displayed in the Farrer Court as in previous years. 
The samples were arranged in their various classes in small show cases on 
both sides, while the mill products from the individual samples were shown 
in glass tubes at the end of the court, making a good display. 

A graded sample of commercial wheat, together with the rubbish contained 
in a bushel sample, looked very inferior when compared with the show 
exhibits. It afforded a striking example, and suggested that the time has 
arrived when a grading system should be adopted. It clearly demon- 
strated the large amount of rubbish that a bushel of commercial wheat 
contains, and it does not require an espert to realise what a tremendous 
amoTOt of money is paid annually for this rubbish, even in an average season. 

The standard of the wheat generally was very similar to that of last yeai*, 
as a few comparisons will show. In the Commonwealth classes, for example, 
there was a slight improvement in the gluten content. For instance, in the 
strong white wheats, the average water absorption (53 last year) was 
52 this year; the gluten content, however, showed an increase from 12,3 
to 13 per cent. In the medium strong wheat class, a similar variation 
was noticeable; the average water absorption (47.2 last year) was 46.2 this 
year, while the gluten content showed an increase from 10.8 to 11.9 per cent. 

While great credit must be given to the growers, for their choice of 
varieties and the great care taken in the preparation of their exhibits, the 
Eoyal Agricultural Society must also be commended for encouraging the 
growers to keep up the quality of the wheats. 


RESULTS OF MILLING AND FLOUR TESTS. 



Appear- 
ance of 
Orain, 

Weight per 

Ease of 
Milling 

Percentage 
of Flour. 

Colour 
of flour. 

Percentage 
of Gluten. 

Strength, 

Total 


- 

Points. 

Actual 

Weight, 

- 

Points. 

Actual 

per 

cent. 

- 

Points. 

Actual 

per 

cent. 

Points, 

Water 

A,bsorp- 

tion. 

Pts. 

Max 

Points. 

10 

15 

- 

10 

10 

- 

15 

20 

- 

20 

- 

100 

Oat. 

No. 

S949 

8950 

8951 
8953 
8964 

8955 

8956 
8970 
8993 

Cl 

7 

9 

7 

' 7 

10 

9 

S 

8 

9 

ass 131( 

13 

m 

124 

12 

14 

14 

. 134 
134 
13 

} (Comi 

664 

664 

654 

654 

674 

67 

664 

66} 

664 

nonwea 

I 8^ 

8 

10 

10 
f 8 

9 

10 

10 

10 

ilfh Oht 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

mpion 

74-0 

74*5 

74- 4 

75- 3 
73*9 

76- 0 
74-3 

74- 7 

75- 7 

a 

— Stror 

17 
154 

18 

16 

17 

19^ 

15 

164 

174 

ig Whii 

13-2 

.11-5 

14*0 

,12*3 

13*2 

15-7 

11*0 

12- 7 

13- 8 

e Whea 

194 

19 

16 

154 

174 

18 

164 

17 

15 

■t). 

54*4 

64*0 

51*2 

60*8 

52-4 

63-0 

50*8 

52*0 

60-0 

864 

86 

874 

824 

1 
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Results of Milling' and Flour Tests — continued. 



Appear- 
artue of 
Grain. 

Weight per 
j bushel. 

Ease of 
Milling? 

Purccntaffe 
of Elour. 

i .. ___ 

Colour 
of flour. 

Percentaufo 
of Gluten. 

Strenfjrth. 

Total 



Points. 

Actual ' 
Weiifht. 

- 

Points, 1 

Actual 

per 

CeTit. 

- 

1 Points. 

Actual ] 
per 
font. 

Points. 1 

Water ^ 
Absorp* j 
tion. j 

Pts. 

Max 

Points. 

10 

15 * 

- 

10 

10 

- 

1.5 

1 20 

— 

20 

— 

100 


Class 1311 (Commonwealth Champion Prize— Medium Strong Wheat). 


8957 1 

9 


664 1 

8958 1 

9 

12i 

65| 1 

8959 1 

7 

11 

64 

8960 1 

9 

14 

674 

8961 

8 


644 

8962 

8 

11 

64 

8963 

9 

11 

64 

8964 

9 

13 

66 

8965 

10 


674 

8966 

10 

m 

674 

8967 

7 

12 

65 

8968 

1 7 

m 

644 

8969 

i 8 

124 

654 

8971 

1 9 

114 

64i 

8972 

> 8 

104 

63t 

8973 i 

1 7 

114 

644 

8974 

7 

11 

644 

8975 

9 

13 

664 

8976 

1 10 

134 

I 664 

8977 

1 7 

12 

65 

8978 

8 

134 

66 J 

8979 

8 

124 

654 

8980 

8 

114 

644 

8981 

7 

11 

644 

8982 

9 

114 

644 

8983 

8 

104 

63J 

8984 

8 

13 

66 

8985 

9 

14 

67 

8986 

8 

124 

654 

8987 

10 

14 

674 

8988 

9 

13 

66 

8989 

8 

10 

634 

8990 

8 

12 

664 

8991 

9 

12 

66 

8992 

8 

13 

66 

8994 

7 

104 

634 

8995 

8 

11 

64 


B996I 

10 

14^ 1 

674 

8997 

10 

134 

66t 

8998 

sm 

10 

9 

I 3 I 

67i 

m 

9<)00 

10 

134 

m 

mi 

9 

124 

AM 

9W 

K 

124 

«6| 


a 

11 

64 


10 

10 

74*3 

13 

14} 

10 

10 

74*0 

32 

13} 

0 

9 

73*3 

14 

16 V 

10 

10 

75*7 

14 

13} 

10 

10 

75*2 

14 

14} 

9 

91 

73*5 

12 

16 

10 

10 “ 

74*2 

16 

14 

10 

10 

76*7 

14 

16 

9 

10 

75*0 

12 

19} 

9 

10 

74*8 

14 

14 

10 

10 

75*6 

12 

14} 

10 

10 

74*3 

12 

13} 

10 

10 

74*2 

13 

16} 

10 

10 

74*6 

14 

16 

10 

10 

74*6 

13 

15 

10 

10 

74*8 

14 

16 

30 

9 

73*2 

14 

16 

10 

10 

75-3 

16 

16} 

10 

10 

74-5 

14 

14} 

10 

10 

74*0 

15 

15 

10 

30 

74-8 

12 

14} 

10 

10 

74*4 

16 

17 

10 

10 

73-9 

12 

16} 

10 

8 

721 

16 

16} 

10 

10 

74*5 

14 

14} 

10 

n 

73-7 

13 

16} 

10 

10 

75-1 

12 

16 

10 

30 

73-8 

13 

16 

10 

10 

75-0 

16 

16 

10 

10 

73-8 

14 

16 

10 

10 

74-5 

14 

17 

10 

94 

73-3 

14 

17 

10 

10 

74*6 

16 

36 

10 

10 

74-9 

12 

17 

10 

10 

75*0 

14 

16} 

10 

10 

76-4 

14 

17 

10 

10 

74-3 

13 

17} 


Class 1312 (Florence) [Special], 
9 1 10 I 76-0 I 12 ( 19i 


Class 1818 (Gmiherra) [Special]. 


10 

10 

74*7 

14 

14 

10 

9} 

73-7 

13 

16 

10 

10 

74*4 

14 

16} 

10 

10 

74*5 

14 

14} 

10 

10 

74-4 

16 

ir 

10 1 

10 

75*0 i 

15 

16 

ID 1 

10 

74*3 1 

13 

17} 


30*7 1 

12 

47 -i 

82 

9*6 I 

a 

46-0 

78 

12*5 1 

11 

46-0 

77} 

9-7 1 

u 

4«-0 

81} 

10-6 

10} 

46-8 I 

78} 

11*2 1 

12 

47-0 1 

761 

10*3 

11 

40-2 

HO 

12*2 

11 

460 

83 

15*7 ' 

9 

44-0 

84 

10*3 ! 

10} 

4f>-6 

82 

10*5 1 

9 

44-0 

74} 

9*5 1 

11 

46-0 

! 76 

12*5 


46-4 

81} 

11*8 

I 12} 

47-4 

. 83 

10*9 

11 

46-2 

77} 

11*0 

10 

45-0 

77} 

11*0 

11} 

46-4 

, m 

12*7 

10} 

46-6 

‘ 84 

10*6 

9} 

44-6 

81} 

IM 

10 

45-0 

79 

10*5 

14} 

49-4 

82} 

13*0 

11 

46-0 

83} 

11*5 

12 

47-0 

79 

31*6 

11} 

46-6 

78 

10-5 

11 

46-0 

80 

12*0 

10} 

45.8 

78 

12*0 

10} 

45-6 

79} 

12*1 

13 

48-0 

85 

12*2 

8} 

4S-4 

80 

11*2 

10} 

45-6 

83} 

13*3 

10} 

40-6 

83} 

13*0 

11 

46-0 

79} 

12*2 

11 

46-0 

82 

13*1 

11 

46-2 

81} 

11-8 

13 

460 

81} 

13*2 

11} 

46-4 

80 

13*6 

10 

46-0 

79} 

15*7 

1 0 

1 44-0 

I 84 


10*0 

9 1 

44*0 

80} 

12 0 

30 1 

1 46*0 

83 

11*6 

10} 

46-4 

1 82} 

10*5 

4 

44-4 

81} 

13*0 

11 

46*0 

83} 

12*2 

8} 

43*4 

80 

13*6 

10 

46*0 

79} 
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STILL CHEAPER . . . 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 


A REDUCTION OF £1 11s. 6d. 

per ton in the price of 

SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 

will take effect as from the Isf July. 


The new price will be £I 2 12s* per ton 
free on rails, less 2^ % for cash, and 
at this price supplies of Sulphate of 
Ammonia can be obtained, as usual, 
from all fertiliser manufacturers or their 
agents, or direct from the Australian 
Gas Light Co,,Ha 3 nnarket, Sydney; or 
the Broken Hill Proprietary Co„ Ltd*, 
Newcastle. 

Sulphate of Ammonia literature, and 
advice regarding the use of fertilisers, 
direct from 

N1TR06EN FERTIUSERS PTY. Ltd. 

360 Collins Street 
Melbourne 
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CUT the COST of PRODUCTION 

BY PRODUCING MORE. 

USE 

^1 PRO-CAL-BONE 

ft™-' DAIRY STOCK. 



^ “>■ 


ii(' ai* Calcium Concentrate 

fi ru • w prolongs 4e lactation period. 

k Dairy Stock. 

'ni^ustry board, 

Atettog^ Homebugh. Bat. ’ N.S.W. ■' , 
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Class 1314 (Waratah [Special]. 

9008 9 ( 14 67i 10 10 75-3 13 14J 10-8 11 46-0 81* 

9011 10 14 67i 10 10 74-6 14 17 13-1 10 45-2 86 

9016 10 13 66i 10 10 74-5 16 18* 14-6 11 46-0 , 87* 

9019 10 14 67 10 10 76-7 15 16 12-0 11 46'0 | 86 

9020 9 13 66 10 10 76-4 15 16 12-2 10* 46-8 I 83* 

9022 I 9 13 66 10 10 74-4 16 I 17 13-0 10* 46-4 1 84 


Class 1315 (Nabawa) [Special]. 


9026 

9 

12* 

65i 


10 

74*0 

12 


9*6 

11 

46-0 

78 

9028 

8 

11* 

64^ 

10 

10 1 

75-2 

14 


10-6 

lOi 

46-8 

78i 

9029 

7 

11* 

64i 

10 

10 

74-3 

12 

m 

9-5 

11 

460 

75 

9030 

8 

10* 

63J 

10 

10 

74-5 

' 13 

15 

10-9 

11 

46-2 

77i 

9031 

8 

11* 

64i 

10 

10 

73-9 

12 

15J 

11-5 

12 

47-0 

79 

9034 

8 

10 

63i 

10 


73-3 

14 

17 

13-0 

11 

460 

79J 

9035 

9 

12 

65 

10 

10 

74-9 

12 

17 

13-1 

11 

46-2 

81 

9036 

7 

: 10* 

63i 

10 

10 

75-4 

14 

17 

13-2 

m 

46-4 

80 


Class 1316 (Beoa) [Special]. 


9039 

9 

12 

65i 

10 

8 

72-2 

14 

15 

11-3 

11 

460 

79 

9041 

9 

Hi 

64| 

10 


73-3 

14 

17 

13-1 

lOi 

45-4 

81i 

9042 

7 

11 

64i 

10 

8 

72-1 

15 

15i 

11-5 

Hi 

46-6 

78 


Class 1317 (Novice). 

9045 9 13* 66* 10 10 74-3 13 14* 10-7 12 47-4 82 

9046 10 13* 66* 10 10 74-7 14 14 100 9 44-0 80* 

9051 9 14 67* 10 10 76*7 14 13* 9-7 11 46-0 81* 

9053 9 12 65* 10 8 72-2 14 15 11-3 11 46-0 79 

9054 9 13 66 10 10 75-7 14 16 12-2 11 46-0 83 

9055 7 12 65 10 10 75-6 12 14* 10-5 9 44-0 74* 

9066 7 11* 64* 10 10 74-3 12 13* 9-6 11 46-0 76 

9067 9 13* 66* 10 10 74-4 14 15* 11-6 10* 46-4 82* 

9058 10 13* 66* 10 10 74-6 15 16 11-0 11 46-0 84* 

9059 8 13* 66* 10 10 74-7 14 16* 12-7 17 62-0 89 

9060 9 11* 64* 10 10 74-6 14 16 11-8 12* 47-4 83 

9062 8 13* 66* 10 10 74-8 12 14* 10-5 14* 49-4 82* 

9063 9 13 66 9 10 73-8 14 16 12-1 11 46-0 82 

9065 10 13 66* 9 10 74-2 16 17* 13-6 16 61-0 90* 

9067 9 14 67 10 10 73-8 13 16 12-1 13 48-0 85 

9069 9 13 66 10 10 74-6 14 17 13-3 10* 46-6 83* 

9070 8 10 63* 10 9* 73-3 14 17 13-0 11 46-0 79* 

9071 8 12 65* 10 10 74-6 16 16 12-2 11 46-0 82 

£074 9 13 66 10 10 74-4 16 17 13-0 10* tf-4 84* 

9075 7 10* 63* 10 10 75-4 14 17 13-2 11* 46-4 80 

9076 8 11 64 10 10 74-3 IS 17* 13-6 10 46-0 79* 


Class ISIS (Fedeiaflon) [Spedal]. 


9079 

9 

12i 

65| 

10 

9* 

73-7 

16 

15 

IM 

8 

43-2 

79 

9080 

10 

14 

67i 

10 

10 

74-4 

14 

16 

12-0 

9 

43-4 


9083 

9 

12i 

65i 

10 

9* 

73-5 

15 

17 

13*1 

9 

44-2 
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Results of Milling and Flour Tests — continued. 



Appear- 
ance of 
Grain. 

Weij?ht per 
bushel. 

^ Ease of 
Milling 

Percentagfe 
of Flour. 

Colour 
of flour. 

Percentage 
of Gluten. 

! 

strength. 

Total 

Pts, 


- 

Points. 

Actual 1 
Wei}?ht. 

- 

Points. 

Actual 

per 

cent. 

- 

Points. 

Actual 

per 

cent. 

Points. 

water 

Absorp- 

tion. 

Max. 

Points. 

10 

16 

- j 

10 

10 

— 

16 

20 


20 

— 

too 


Class 1319 (Hard Federation) [Special]. 


9088 1 

7 

11 

64 

9 

9 

73-3 

14 

m 

12*5 

11 

46-0 

8089 ; 

8 

11 

64 

9 

U 

73-5 

12 

15 

]1'2 

12 

47*0 

9090 1 

10 

14^ 

67i 

9 

10" 

74*8 

14 

14 

10*3 

lOi 

45*6 

9091 1 

9 

13 

66 1 

9 

10 : 

73*8 

14 

16 

12*1 

11 

460 


Class 1320 (Weak Flour). 


9092 

10 

15 

68i 

10 


73*7 

12 

14 

10*2 

9 

44*2 

794 

9093 

9 

14 

67i 

10 

10 

75*3 

13 

14J 

10*8 

11 

46*0 

8l| 

9097 

9 

12J 

65f 

10 


73*7 

15 

15 

IM 

8 

43*2 

79 

9098 

10 

14 

67i 

10 

10 

744 

14 

16 

12*0 

9 

43*4 

S3 

9099 

10 

14 

67i 

10 

10 

74*6 

14 

17 

13*1 

10 

45*2 

85 

9100 

10 

1 11 

64 

10 

10 

74*3 

12 

13 

9*0 

10 

45*2 

76 

9101 

10 

13 

66i 

10 ’ 

10 

75*3 

14 

16 

12*2 

8 

43*0 

81 

9108 

9 

12J 

m 

10 


73*5 

15 

17 

13*1 

9 

44*2 

82 

9111 i 

9 

13 

66 

10 

10 

75*4 

15 

16 

12*2 

lOi 

45*8 

834 


Class 1323 (Strong WMte) [Special]. 


9123 1 

7 i 

13 1 

66i 1 

8 1 

10 1 

74*0 1 

12 1 

17 1 

13*2 ( 

194) 

: 54*4 1 

86f 




Class 1324 (Medium Strong) [Special]. 




9124 

9 

124 

66i 

10 

10 

740 

12 

134 

9*6 

11 

46*0 

78 

9126 

9 

11 

64 

10 

10 

74*2 

16 

14 

10*3 

11 

46*2 

80 

9127 

9 

13 

66 

10 

10 

75*7 

14 

16 

12*2 

11 

46*0 

83 

9128 

10 

14i 

67f 

10 

04 

73*7 

13 

16 

12*0 

10 

45*0 

83 

9129 

8 

124 

654 

10 

10 

74*2 

13 

164 

12*5 

114 

46*4 

81J 

9130 

10 

13 

66 

10 

10 

76*4 

16 

16 

11*1 

a 

46*0 

84 

9132 

9 

114 

64| 

10 

10 

74*6 

14 

16 

11-8 

124 

474 

83 

9133 

8 

104 

63| 

10 

10 

74*6 

13 

15 

10*9 

11 

46*2 

77| 

9134 

7 


644 

10 

10 

74*8 

14 

15 

11*0 

10 

45*0 

i 77i 

9135 

7 

11 

644 

10 

9 

73*2 

14 

; 15 

11*0 

114 

46*4 

7?! 

9136 

9 

13 

664 

10 

10 

75*3 

15 

164 

12*7 

104 

45*6 

84 

9137 

9 

, IJi 


10 

10 

74*5 

14 

144 

10*6 

a 

46-0 

80 

9140 

9 

14 

67 

i 10 

10 

73*8 

13 

16 

12*1 

13 

48*0 

85 

9143 

8 

10 

634 

i 10 

04 

73*3 

14 

17 

13*0 

a 

46*0 

70i 

9145 

7 

104 

634 

10 

10 

754 

14 

17 

13*2 

114 

46*4 

80 





Class 1825 (Weak Flour) [Special]. 





9146 

10 

12 

65 

10 

10 

74*8 

14 

15 

11*2 

104 

45*6 

81^ 

9148 

10 

134 

664 

10 

10 

74*8 

15 

15 

11*2 

114 

46*4 

85 

^154 

10 

14 

674 

10 

10 

74*8 

14 

17 

13*1 

10 

45*2 

$5 

to55 

9160 

9169 

10 

11 

64 

10 

10 

74*3 

12 

13 

9*0 

10 

45*2 

76 

10 

10 

13 

14 

664 

67 

10 

10 

10 

10 

74*5 

75-7 


184 
^ 16 

14*5 
12*0 ! 

a 

11 

460 

46*0 

87J 

86 


9 

13 

66 

1 

10 

10 

75*4 

15 

16 

12*8 

104 

46*8 

83i 
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RESULT OF EXAMINATION OF THE WHEATS IN CLASSES WHICH 


WERE NOT SUBMIHED TO A MILLING TEST. 




Weight per bushel. 

1 

Appear- 

Trueness 

Uniform- j 

Total 

Catalogue 

No. 


Actual 1 

Weight. I l^ohits. 

auce of 
Grain. 

to Type. 

ity of 
Grain. 1 

Pomt^i. 


Maximum Points ... 

— ' 15 

10 

10 ! 

10 ' 

45 


Class 1321 (Five Farrer Wheats). 





Canberra 

67J ! 14J 

10 

10 

10 

Ui 


Florence 

m I 14J 

10 

10 

10 1 

44i 

9117 J 

Federation 

67i 1 14i 

10 

10 

10 ! 

44i 


Hard Federation 

m \ i4i 

iO 

10 

10 

444 


Waratah 

67i 14 

10 

10 

10 ; 

44 



j 



, 

222 

r 

Bobs 

mi isi- 

8 

10 

10 ' 

4U 


Canberra 

67i 14 

10 

10 

10 

44 

9118 J 

Comeback 

67 14 

9 

10 

10 ‘ 

43 


Federation 

65i 12J 

8 

8 

s 

36i 


Waratah 

67 14 

1 

10 

iO 

10 j 

44 
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Class 1322 (Collection Five Non-Farrer Wheats). 




Free Gallipoli ... 

65i j 12i^ 

8 

9 

8 

374 


Gresley 

66i 13i 

8 

10 

9 

404 

9119 < 

Major 

64i llj 

8 

8 

8 

354 


Minister 

65i 12 

7 

9 

9 

37 


Moira 

65| ' 12^ 

8 

8 

8 

364 



1 




187 

r 

1 

Canimbla 

65J j 12J 

10 

10 

10 ' 

42i 


Ford 

64i 11 

6 

10 

10 i 

37 

9120 ^ 

Marshall’s No. 3... 

63i 1 lOi 

8 

8 

8 I 

34i 


Nizam 

66 1 13 

8 

1 9 

9 ! 

39 


Penny 

64i 1 11 

8 

9 

8 1 

1 36 



1 

1 


1 


1 189 

r 

Early Bird 

68 15 

10 

10 

10 

45 


Gullnm 

67 14 

9 

9 

10 I 

42 

9121 

Petatz Surprise.. 

67i 14 

8 

1 10 

10 

42 


Pusa No, 4 

66| 13i 

9 

10 

10 

424 


Quality 

65i 12 

9 

10 

10 

41 







212J 

r 

Ford 

65i IH 

7 

1 8 

8 

35J„ 


MarshalPs No. 3.. 

66 13 

8 

8 

8 

* 37 

9122 ^ 

Perfection 

66i 13 

10 

1 10 

10 

43 


Quality 

66i 13 

8 

’ 10 

10 

41 


Queen Fan 

’66i 13 

S 

10 

10 

41 ' 





1 


. im 
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Commeiits. 

Tlie Strong Wliite Ohampionship was won by Mr. S. Pollock, of Glen- 
garry, N.S.W., with the consistent prize-winner, Comeback — a wheat with 
outstanding qualities. It yielded a flour rich in gluten (15.7 per cent), and 
with a water absorption equal to 53 quarts per sack of 200 lb. Scoring a 
total of 91i points it was closely followed by the Indian champion Pusa 
Fo. 4, with 90i points, exhibited by Mr. V. L. Pilditch, of Narrabri. 

The Medium Strong Championship was won by Mr, J. E. Peachey, of 
Kelvin, H.S.W., with a splendid sample of Clarendon, scoring a total 
85 points. This is an attractive wheat, yielding flour readily; it is rich in 
gluten, of good colour, and satisfactory water absorption, Mr. J. W. 
Eade, of Euchareena, with a sample of Florence, and Mr. E. K. H. King, 
of Wagga, with a sample of Union, tied for second place, each scoring 
84 points. 

It was a pity that the Special Florence class did not attract a large 
entry, as Florence is a good show wheat. Mr. J. W. Eade, of Euchar.eena, 
had it to himself; his sample was not as strong as is usual with this variety. 
The outstanding feature of this sample was that the flour contained a very 
high percentage of gluten (15.17), while the water absorption of 44 was very 
low. 

The Canberra class was keenly contested, only half a point separating 
first and second. The first prize was won by Messrs. Mailer Bros., of 
Trundle, with SH points, and the second by Mr, J. W. Eade with 83 points. 
Canberra is an excellent milling wheat, yielding a high percentage of 
flour, rich in gluten, and has a satisfactory water absorption. 

The Waratah special class was very hard to judge, there being nineteen 
entries. After a close inspection the number was reduced to six, which 
were milled and points awarded for the various qualities. Only IJ points 
separated the first four samples. Like Canberra, this wheat is of high 
commercial value. The first prize went to Mr. S. E. Kash, of Wollombeen, 
with 87j points. Mr. S. Pollock, of Quirindi, with 86 points was awarded 
second prize. 

The Iffabawa class was well represented. Messrs. J. Stacey and Son, of 
Quairading, Western Australia, won with a grand total of 81 points, being 
closdy followed by Mr. B. A. B. Webb, of Berrigan, N.S.W., with 80 points. 
There was a variation of only three points between the first six exhibits. 
The winning sample gave a high flour yield of almost 75 per cent., with 
a rich gluten content, and a water absorption of 46 quarts per sack. Nabawa 
is also a good commercial wheat, but it does not produce the rich yellow 
bloom of the flour produced by Waratah or Canberra. 

The Bena class was not so well filled as some of the other classes. Messrs. 
Mailer Bros,, of Trundle, secured first prize, scoring 814 points, while 
Messrs. G. Duncan and Son, of Daysdale, were awarded second prize 
with 70 points* 
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In the novice class some very fine samples were shown. There were 
tMrty entries, constitiiting a record, due to the fact that entry was not 
limited to one variety. The first prize went to Mr. S. E. iN^ash, with a 
sample of Duchess, grown at WoUombeen, which scored 90J points. This 
is an attractive wheat; the entry yielded a large percentage of flour, con- 
taining 13.6 per cent, of dry gluten, and had a high water absorption of 51 
quarts per sack. The second prize was won by Mr. J. D. Hammond, with 
a sample of Carrabin, grown at KeUerberrin, Western Australia, which 
scored 89 points. Carrabin, like Duchess, is a good quality wheat; the 
entry was rich in gluten, and had a high water absorption of 51 quarts per 
sack. 

Eor the first time since the introduction of the Commonwealth cham- 
pionship classes, the whole of the judging was completed before the ter- 
mination of the show. 

In conclusion, I wish to thank Mr. R. M. Petrie, of the Chemist’s Branch, 
for his assistance. 


Infectious Diseases Eepoeted in September. 

The following outbreaks of the more important infectious diseases were 
reported during the month of September, 1930: — 

Anthrax ... 1 

h^lackleg ... ... ... ... ... . 1 . ... 5 

Piroplasmosis (tick fever) ... Nil, 

Pleuro-pnenmonia contagiosa 12 

Swine fever ... .... Nil. 

Contagious pneumonia ... ... 3 

—Max Henry, Chief Veterinary Surgeon. 


Agricultueal Societies’ Shows. 

Sbobbtaeibs are invited to forward for insertion in this list dates of their forthcoming 
shows; thes^ should reach the Editor, Department of Agriculture, Box 36 a, G.P.O., 
Sydney, not later than the i5th of the month previous to issue. Alterations of dates 
should be notified at once. 

1980. 

Hurwillumhah (T. M. Kennedy) Nov. 19, 20. Ij Lismore (H. Pritchard) Bee. 3, 4, 6. 


Bapto 

Albion Dark 

Kiama. 

Berry 

Wollongong (W. JT. Cochrane) 
liverpool (B. C. Fitzpatrick) 

Nowra 

Castle Hill (E. Black) ... 
Newcastle (P. Legoe) 

Milton 

Kangaroo Valley 

Oianville (B. Hyslop) ... 
Maitland (M. A. Brown) ... 
Blacfctown (A. J. Greenaway) 

Eobertson : 

^aralga «»• ... 

Braidwood (H. E. Eobei^) 


1981. 

Jan. 9, 10 Moss Vale (W, Holt) 

„ 16, 17 Penrith (C. H, Fulton) ... 

„ 24, 26 Mudgee (T. P. Gallagher) 

„ 30, 31 Crookwell 

Feb. 5, 6, 7 Gresford (A. R. Brown) ... 

„ 6, 7 Bowral Horse Show 

„ 12, 13, 14 Campbelltown ... 

„ 13, 14 MackavlUe (G. Hu^es) ... 

„ 17 to 21 Camden ... 

„ 18, 19 Gouiburn 

„ 20, 21 St. Ives (A. H<&ering) ... 

„ 20,21 Batlow (C. S. Gregory) ... 

,, 26 to 23 Brookvaie 

„ 27, 28 Kempsey Mltch^) ... 

„ • 27, 28 Eiohmond (E. B. Tate) ... 

Mar. 3,4 Ca^no(B.J. Pollock) ... 

„ 4, 6 Wagga <F. H. Croaker) ... 


Mar. 5, 6, 7 
„ 6,7 

„ 10, 11, 12 
„ 12, 13, 14 

„ 13, 14 

.. la, 14 
18, 14 
„ 18, 19 

„ 19, 20, 21 

„ 19, 20, 21 

„ 20, 21 
„ 24, 25 

27, 28 

April 15, 16, 17 
„ 2S, 24, 25 

May 5,6,7 
Aug. 25, 26, 27 
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Codling Moth Experiments, 1929-30* 

SUMMAEY OF RESULTS OBTAINED AT BaTHUEST 
Expeeiment Faem. 

S. L. ALLMAN, B.Sc.Agr., M.S,, Assistant Entomologist. 

The codling moth control experiments inangiirated at Bathurst Experiment 
Farm orchard in 1926 were continued during the past season. Confirmation 
of the benefits that follow the use of various white oil emulsions in com- 
bination with lead arsenate and results of the investigation of other 
possible means of control are items of particular interest in a review of. the 
year's work. Tests of the relative efficiency of dusting versus spraying were 
carried out, this with the view, also, of possibly minimising the danger of 
excess arsenical residue by employing dust. 

Experimental Conditions. 

Olimaiie Conditions , — The season was a fair one, 1,174 poiots of rain 
falling from the time of the calyx application in mid-October to the 
harvesting in the first week of March. The rains of the previous summer 
(484 points) and winter were very limited, and in consequence the fruit 
this season was very small, particularly where heavy crops were carried. 
This factor made it impossible to judge the effects of the various treat- 
ments on the size of the fruit. 

The Setting of Fruit , — The fruit setting in the main orchard was good, 
but in the trees under experiment more variable. ‘This resulted from the 
necessity for omitting certain powdery mildew sprays, which led to a big 
increase of infestation by this fungus. The details of the numbers of fruit 
per plot of ten trees for the past four seasons are set out in the following 
table: — 


Season. 

Kumter ot fruit per plot. 

Average. 

' Maximum. 

Minimum. 

1926-27 

2,782 

6,627 

1,604 

1927-28 

12,946 

17,647 

10,553 

192S-29 

1,610 

5,848 

166 

19^0 , 

6,521 

10,160 

. i 

i 

2,758 


From tiiese figures it is apparent that the 1929-80 crop approximated the 
average of the past four years, and may thus be regarded as a normal 
omp. 
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Field Experiments. 

Tli§ following treatments were tested: — 

Spraying Experiments — 

1. Lead arsenate powder, 20 oz. in 50 gallons water — four applications. 

2. Lead arsenate powder, 20 oz. in 50 gallons water — four applications; 

' followed by two applications of white oil (A), one part in 80 parts 

water. 

2A. Duplicate of No. 2, using Oranny Smith apples. 

3. Lead arsenate powder, 20 oz. in 50 gallons water — ^three applications; 

followed by three applications of white oil (A), one part in 80 parts 
water. 

4. Lead arsenate powder, 20 oz. in 50 gallons water — six applications. 

5. Calyx spray, lead arsenate powder, 20 oz. in 50 gallons water; five 

cover sprays, lead arsenate powder, 20 oz. in 50 gallons water, plus 
white oil (A), one part in 80 parts water. 

6. Calyx spray, lead arsenate powder, 20 oz. in 50 gallons water; five 

cover sprays, lead arsenate powder, 20 oz, in 50 gallons water, plus 
white oil (B), one part in 80 parts water. 

7. Calcium arsenate powder, 20 oz. in 50 gallons water — six applications. 

8. Lead arsenate powder, 40 #z. in 50 gallons water — six applications. 

9. White oil (A), one part in 80 parts water, plus nicotine sulphate, one 

part in 800 parts water — ^six applications. 

10. Calyx spray, lead arsenate powder, 20 oz. in 50 gallons water; five 
cover sprays, lead arsenate powder, 20 oz. in 50 gaBons water, plus 
miscible oil (C), one part in 80 parts water. 

11. HeBebore powder, 4 oz. per gaBon of water — six applications, 

12. Pyrethrum powder, 4 oz. per gaBon of water — six applications. 

13. Proprietary emulsion (D), one part in 100 parts water — ^six applica- 
tions. 

Dustmg Experiments — 

14. 20 per cent, lead arsenate powder, with Kaolin dust, 1 part in 5 — six 
dustings. 

Checks — 

15. XJnsprayed and undusted. 

15A. Duplicate of No. 15, using Cranny Smith apples. 

The Jonathan apple was the main variety used for the purpose of .these 
tests. Twelve trees of Q-ranny Smith apples were also included, of which 
two were retained as unsprayed checks, the remainder being sprayed to 
afford a comparison of results on mid-season and late apples. 

Hellebore, pyrethrum, and proprietary emulsion (D) were applied to two 
trees only, while the remaining plots each consisted of ten trees of Jona- 
than apples. 

The normal spraying or dusting programme included one calyx and five 
cover applications. The cover applications were applied at interrals 
varying from eighteen to twenty-seven days, according to the activity of 
the moths as determined by field observations. In the case of the plot 
receiving four sprays only, the third and fifth cover applications of the 
normal programme were omitted. 

In determining the effiei^cy of the separate treataents, the large varia- 
tion in the number of fruit per plot makes it unwise to rely solely upon the 
percentage of infested fruit. Other possible factors, as the xepellence of 
certain sprays and the ovicidal or egg-kiUing action of others, would tend to 
emphasise this point. An altenmtive method of estimating the larvicidal 
value of a spray is by comparing the number of larvae which ^ter the. 
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fruit -with the number which produce minor injuries or “stings,” their 
further aotmties being checked by the poison they have ingested. 



Apples showing “ Stings’* produced by Codling Moth Larvae. 
About two-thirds natural size. 


Results of Dusting and Spraying Experiments. 

The results of the various dusting and spraying experiments are set out 
in the following taible : — 
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Tlie various treatments listed in their order of merit according to — 
{a) Percentage of infested fruit, and 
(6) Eatio of stings to entrances, 
are set out in the following tables: — 

Percentage of Infested Fruit. 


Treatment. 


Percentage of 
infested fruit. 


6. Lead arsenate plus white oil (B) 

5. Lead arsenate plus white oil (A) 

8. Lead arsenate, 40 oz. in 50 gals, water 

10. Lead arsenate plus miscible oil (C) 

4. Lead arsenate, 20 oz. in 50 gals, water 

9. White oil (A) plus nicotine sulphate 

3. Lead arsenate, three sprays, followed by white oil (A) three sprays 

1. Lead arsenate, 20 oz. in &0 gals., four applications only 

2, Lead arsenate, four sprays, followed by white oil (A), two sprays 

7. Calcium arsenate 

13. Proprietary emulsion (D) 

11. Hellebore 


7- 94 

8- 70 
10*53 
20*21 
26*20 
31*41 
44*36 
46*20 
45*57 
47*64 
57*76 
66*35 


14. Lusting with lead arsenate powder 

12. Pyrethrum 

16. Check (unsprayed) 


70*80 

77*20 

82*65 


Eatio of Stings to Entrances. 


Treatment. 

Ratio of stings 
to entrances. 

Percentage 

mortality. 

8. Lead arsenate, 40 oz. in 60 gals, water 



1*60:1 

59*99 

5. Lead arsenate, plus white oS (A) ... 



1*06 : 1 

61*35 

4. Lead arsenate, 20 oz. in 60 gals water 



0*87 : 1 

46*66 

6. Lead arsenate, plus white o3 (B) ... 



0*76 ; 1 

43*27 

10* Lead arsenate, plus miscible oil (0) 



0*44:1 

30*69 

1. Lead arsenate, 20 oz. in 50 gals water. 

four 



applications only 

••• 

... 

0*27 : 1 

21-32 

3. Lead arsenate, three sprays, followed by white 



oil (A), three sprays 

••• 

... 

0*26 : 1 

20*49 

2. Lead arsenate, four sprays, followed by 

white 



oil (A), two sprays 


... 

0*23 ; 1 

18*84 

7. Calcium arsenate 



0*16 : 1 

13*07 

14. Lusting with lead arsenate powder 



0*12 : 1 

10*34 

12. pyrethrum 



0*09 : 1 

8*40 

13. Proprietary emulsion (L) 



0*07 ! 1 

644 

9. White oil (A), plus nicotine sulphate 



0*08:1 

6*06 

15. C9ieck (unsprayed) 


... 

0*02:1 

2*39 

11. Hellebore 


... 

0*02 ; 1 

1*78 


General Condasions Based on Fidd Experiments. 

The evident^ as to the relative efficiencies of the various treatments 
judged on the basis of percentage of infested fruit is in the main confirmed 
by the ratio of the stings to entrances, or percentage mortality of larvae 
causing injury to the fruit. It must be borne in .mind that numbers of 
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larvae are poisoned without producing any visible injury, and also that a 
spray having any ovicidal value must receive due consideration for the 
number of gruihs killed within the eggs without any possibility of injuring 
the fruit. 

From the results it appears that: — 

(1) The combination of a white oil plus lead arsenate lias givt»u satisfac- 
tory control. 

(2) The use of double-strength lead arsenate has resulted in increased 
efficiency, and has also given satisfactory control. 

(3) Six sprayings of normal strength lead arsenate have resulted in a 
fair degree of control, but a lesser number of applications proved inade- 
quate. 

(4) The use of white oils alone, following three or four applications of 
lead arsenate, did not prove satisfactory. 

(5) Calcium arsenate was markedly inferior to lead arsenate. 

(6) Six dustings with lead arsenate powder gave comparatively poor 
control. 

(7) TTon-arsenicals, e.g., hellebore and pyrethruin, proved to be of very 
little value in control. 

(8) The combination of white oil and nicotine sulphate gave fair results, 
being mainly ovicidal in its action. The poor results judged on the basis 
of the stings is easily understood when this point is kept in view. 

Spray Injaries and Deposits. 

Fruit in many* sprayed plots retained large deposits of lead arsenate and 
oil. The dusted trees were superior in this respect, being free from objec- 
tionable deposits. Samples of fruit have been analysed by the Chief 
Chemist, Department of Agriculture, and will be the subject of a report at 
a later date. 

Spotting of the fruit occurred on trees sprayed with a proprietary emul- 
sion, and also with a white oil plus nicotine sulphate. Pronounced russet- 
ting was prevalent on trees sprayed with lead arsenate plus a proprietary 
miscible oil. 

Blotching of the fruit was common where the heavier deposits of lead 
arsenate were present, being mainly due to lack of colour of the fruit under 
the deposits. Wiping did not improve the appearance of the fruit notice- 
ably. 

Oar© should be taken not to put very muddy water in the ^pray vats when 
using oils, as a very objectionable deposit may result from this practice. 

The fruit from the trees sprayed with white oil plus nicotine sulphate 
w^s very large in oomparison with that from other plots, hut this may have 
been m ainly due to the K^t crop. 

The use of cols in combination with lead arsenate had no apparent effect 
tbe size of the feuit. 
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Bandaging. 

Kecords of the nmnber of larvae reaching the bandages on the experi- 
mental trees were kept throughout the season. Altogether 2,663 grubs were 
collected, representing 62.3& per cent, of the 4,268 grubs which had left the 
infested fruit. This percentage was undoubtedly higher than that obtain- 
ing in the main orchard, as the test trees had been specially treated and 
many of the crevices blocked up with grafting wax. 

A number of bandages were treated with machine oil and various other 
chemicals, either alone or incorporated in the oil, in an attempt to kill the 
larvae without the present necessary periodical examinations, though it is 
realised that, in the case of old trees, larvae which happen to spin deep in 



Tree Bandagd in Position, showing the need for Treatment to prevent Lareae sheltering away from 

the Bandage. 


crevices will not he destroyed by even the most toxic bandages. Two pro- 
prietary machine oils were used and the results are indicated in the 
following table: — 


Bandage treatment . 

Xo. of larvae 
in bandages. 

No. of live 
larvae. 

Xo. of dead, 
larvae. 

MacMne oil (A), plus boracic acid 

22 

4 

18 

Boraoicacid 

' 57 

61 

6 

IMachine oil (A) 

34 

5 

20 

« (B) 

56 

3 

m 

„ (A), plus Beta naphthol 

16 

2 

14 

Check (untreated) 

92 

81 

11 
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Apparently the oil base is necessary for the killing of larvae, for boracic 
acid alone had no toxic effect upon the larvae. A considerable soakage of 
oil became apparent upon the bark of the trees, and this renders it neces- 
sary to watch the further reaction of the trees. 

Dusting versus Spraying. 

In addition to the plot of J onathan apples previously referred to, it was 
arranged for a larger scale demonstration of the relative merits of dusting 
and spraying. This was carried out on Eome Beauty and Cleopatra 



A Power Duster to Operation. 

The amount of dust can be regulated by a lever. 


apples, thirly trees of each variety being dusted and an equal number 
sprayed with lead arsenate. Uotb plots received one calyx and five cover 
applications, each treatment being concluded on the same day. The 
duslang was carried ont witJi a power machine, and each tree required 
6 to 7 oz. of dust. Owing to faulty adjustment of the machine the calyx 
dnstiiig required an amount considerably in excess of this figure to ensure 
a thorough treatment. The dust consisted of a mixture containing 20 per 
IcAd orscTLstc m finely divided kEolin. 
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More Milk Means ^ 
Greater Profits ! 

A COW drenched with Osmond’s Red Draught will ^ 

give a greater flow of milk than an undrenched cow, 
ajnd will also maintain the increased yield over a 
longer period.* 

“OSMOND’S RED DRAUGHT” 

Prepares the cow for Calving and wards off milk fever, £ 
air-tight and damp-proof canisters. 

No. 1, approx. 60 drenches, 63/-; No. 2, approx. 30 drenches, 32/ 

OSMOND’S CALF :0DUVINE ” 


Sold in 



Codlivixie is manufactured from the purest North Sea Cod Liver Oil, 
together with carefully selected ingredients, which include the most 
nutritious meals. A sweet mixture is produced, having great tonic and 
digestive properties. 

Cod Liver Oil has a feeding value quite equal to new milk at a third of 
the cost. Codlivine added to separated milk replaces the valuable 
elements required for rapid growth. Codlivine is economical to use. 
4 ozs. of Codlivine are sufficient for 6-8 calves. 

63/- per 1001b. bag; 32/6 per 50 Ih. bag, 

OSMOND & SON (Australia), LTD. 

206-208 St. John's Road, Clebe, SYDNEY. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. N.S.W, 


THE 

Grasses & Fodder Plants 

of New South Wales 


E. BREAKWELL, B.A., B.Sc. 


Royal Bvo. 370 Pa^es, Profusely lUastraied, Cloih Bound. 

T N the past ten years, knowledge of the value of many native and 
introduced grasses has greatly increased, and new plants of 
much importance to the pastoral industries have attracted attention. 

At the same time, a keener sense of the necessity for maintaining 
and preserving our pastures has grown up. A comprehensive 
review of the whole subject is therefore opportune, and the Depart- 
ment takes pleasure in presenting this book to those interested. 

CONTENTS: 

PART I. — ^The Book describes the native and exotic grasses of 
the State, and their special utilities or limitations are carefully 
detailed, so that to pastoralists the work is invaluable for 
reference purposes, A distinctive feature of this section is the 
eighty-eight fine full-page drawings, each illustrating a 
separate grass, and enabling almost every common species to 
be identified quite easily. 

PART IL — ^To the best known and most useful fodder plants 
over 1 00 pages are devoted, and the information is so complete 
and so concisely presented that the book is indispensable to 
every farmer who combines a certain amount of grazing with 
crop growing. 

Price 6/- 

(Post Free, 6/6) 

Printed and Published by, and obtainable from 

\ ; The Government Printer, Phillip Street, Sydney 
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[he results of this experiment were as follow: — 

Total number of fruit — 

Dust. 

'Spray. 

1. Cleopatra 

. 30,420 

29,050 

2. Rome Beauty 

. 27,618 

28,633 

^^nmber of infested fruit — 

1. Cleopatra 

18,825 

4,660 

2. Rome Beauty 

18,834 

4,388 

Percentage infestation — 

1. Cleopatra 

. 61.88 

16.04 

2. Rome Beauty 

. 68.44 

16.S2 


The infestation in the dusted plots was approximately four times as 
severe as in the sprayed plots, and in addition 4,960 larvae were taken in 
the bandages of the sixty dusted trees compared with 1,546 larvae in an 
equal number of sprayed trees. These latter figures do not include those 
for the winter clean-up, which would further increase the margin in favour 
of the sprayed trees. 

Laboratory Tests of Ovicides and Larvicides* 

The following tests, though carried out in the season 1927-28, are recorded 
here because of the importance now attached to the use of white oil emul- 
sions, and the effect of increasing the dosage of lead arsenate. 

Ovicides . — ^Large supplies of freshly-deposited eggs were available during 
the course of the breeding experiments. Leaves bearing eggs were pinned to 
pieces of sheet cork to prevent any curling and injury to the eggs. The 
leaves were then sprayed, using a small atomiser, and placed aside to record 
the mortality. Three series of eggs were sprayed, the ovicides being 
applied to the respective series one, three, and six days after deposition. 
For the sake of brevity these have been combined into the following table: — 


Treatment. 

Ko.of 

eggs. 

Ko. 

hatched. 

Xo. 

dead. 

Percentage 

of 

mortality. 

’White oil, 1 part in 60 parts water 

Bed oil, 1 part in 40 parts water 

277 

5 

272 

98*91 

196 

24 

17X 

87-69 

Lime-sulphur, 1 part in 33 parts water 

195 

79 

116 

59*49 

Nicotine sulphate, 1 part in 600 parts water ... 

195 

126 

69 

35-38 

Check (untreated) 

243 

239 

4 

1-65 


These figures clearly indicate that white oil emulsion forms a very 
efficient codling moth ovicide, and that lime-sulphur and nicotine sulphate 
both possess some ovicidal value. Miscible red oil is quite an efficient 
ovicide, but may be dangerous if used at the same concentration as in the 
experiment as a summer spray. 

Larmcides . — ^Unsprayed apples, free from blemish, were selected and 
picked with as little handling as possible. These apples were suspended by 
means of a thread attached to the stalk and sprayed thoroughly with the 
various mixtures. After drying the apples were placed separately in small 
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jars, with a ring* o£ tanglefoot plaoeH about the upper rim to prevent any 
larvae from entering or leaving the jars. Ten freshly hatched larvae were 
then placed on each of the apples, which were allow^ed to remain undisturbed 
for ten days. The numbers of the effective entrances and sting’s were then 
ro(?oi'dcd. Two series of larvicides were tested, and the results are given 
in the following tables : — 


Results of Larvicidal Tests (No. 1 Series). 


Treatment. 

TSro.of 

larvae. 

Ko.of 

entrances. 

Ko. of 
stings. 

1 

Total 

injuries. 

i 

Batio of 
stings to 
entrances. 

White oil, 1 part in 60 parts water ... 


71 

10 

81 

0*14 : 1 

Bed oil, 1 part in 40 parts water ... 


106 

9 

115 


Lead arsenate, 20 oz. in 50 gals water 
Lead arsenate, 20 oz, in 60 gals, 
water, plus oasein-lime spreader 


35 

44 

79 

1‘26 : 1 

* “ 10 oz. in 60 gals water 


25 

43 

68 

1-72 : 1 

CJkeck (unsprayed) 


144 

2 

146 



From this series of trials it is apparent that : — 

(1) Both white and red oil emulsions are poor larvicides. 

(2) Oasein-lime spreader increases the efficiency of the lead arsenate. 

(3) The ratio of stings to entrances furnishes additional proof as to the 
larvicidal value of the sprays. 

(4) Complete control or complete infestation has not been obtained under 
laboratory conditions. 


Results of Larvicidal Tests (No. 2 Series). 


Treatment. 

No. of 
larvae. 

1 Nd.of 
[entrances. 

1 

No. of 
stings. 

Total 

injuries. 

1 Ratio of 

1 stings to 

entrances. 

Lead arsenate, 20 oz. in 50 gals 
water 

100 

21 1 

16 

36 

071 ; 1 

Lead arsenate, 40 oz. in 50 gals 
water 

100 

17 

23 

40 

1*36 : 1 

Lead arsenate, 60 oz. in 50 gals 
water 

100 

9 

21 

30 

2-33 ; 1 

Lead arsenate, 20 oz. in 60 gals 
water, plus white oil 1 part in 
100 parts water ... 

100 

19 

1 

21 1 

40 

Ml: 1 

Check (uusprayed) 

100 

77 

0 

77 

0 00 : 1 


From this series it is apparent that: — 


(1) An increase in the concentration of lead arsenate decreases the 
number of effective entrances and increases the ratio of stings to entrances. 

(2) A combined spray of lead arsenate and white oil has a slightly 
increased efficiency, probably due to the spreading action of the white oil. 

^ (3) Even at a concentration of 60 oz. per 50 gallons of water, lead arsenate 
did not give a complete control of larvae in the laboratory. 
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Summary of Investigatioii. 

Field Experiments. — Six sprayings of lead arsenate powder at the rate 
of 20 oz. in 60 gallons water showed 26.2 per cent, of infestation; four spray- 
ings at the same strength showed 46.2 per cent, infestation. The control 
(untreated) trees showed an infestation of 82.5 per cent. 

Double strength lead arsenate was much, more efficient than the normal 
strength lead arsenate. 

Calcium arsenate was inferior to lead arsenate in control. 


Dusting with lead arsenate powder (20 per cent.) proved to be unsatis- 
factory in control compared with the lead arsenate sprays used. 

Hellebore and pyrethrum exercised little or no control. 

Combinations of white oil emulsions plus lead arsenate gave satisfactory 
control. A somewhat similar miscible oil gave less control. 

A combination of white oil and nicotine sulphate showed some degree of 
control, showing 31.4 per cent, infestation, 

‘White oil plus nicotine sulphate, lead arsenate plus miscible oil (C), and 
a proprietary emulsion (D) caused a certain amount of injury to the fruit. 

Where for any reason an uneven spread of the lead arsenate occurred or 
heavy strengths were used, there was a tendency for the deposits to exclude 
the sunlight and cause uneven colouring. This irregular colouring gave 
a blotched appearance, and suggested the need for adequate spreaders. 

Muddy water should not be used where white oil combinations are em- 
ployed. 


White oil did not cause any noticeable injury to the fruit or trees. 

Bandaging Trials. — The percentage of larvae leaving the fruit and cap- 
^^Ted in the bandages was 62',39 — ^this percentage can be increased by filling 
cr^Vx'.^pjg on the main limbs and trunlm with grafting wax or some similar 
substance. 'pjjggQ results indicate the value of bandaging as a general 
orchard practice. 

Oil-soaked ^bandages considerable mortality among larvae 

cocooning therein or thereunder, 
larvae in or under the bandages. 

Where crevices and irregularities of the trm-x., occurred 

beneath the bandages, many cocooning larvae escapea qJJ or 

chemicals employed. 


The bark seemed to absorb considerable quantities of oil, so some 
injurious reaction may follow. 

Laboratory Tests of Ovicides and Larvicides. — ^White oil at a eoncentrt,. 
tion of one part in sixty parts of water proved to be a very efficient 
ovicide. 

A miscible red oil, one part in forty parts of water, was also effective, but 
at the strength used is not recommended as safe to apply as a summer 
spray. 

Lime-sulphur and nicotine sulphate both possess appreciable ovicidal 
value. 
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Both white and red oil emulsions applied to the fruit are very i’>oor 
larvicides. 

Casein-lime spreader increases the efficiency of tlie lead arsenate. 

An increase in the concentration of the lead arsenal e increases the 
efficiency of the epray. 

A' combined spray of white oil and lead arsenate grave bettor larvicidal 
action than the lead arsenate alone, and in addition there is the nndoubte<l 
ovicidal action of the white oil. 

* The number of stings compared with the number of elective entrances 
has provided evidence concerning the larvicidal value of the spray similar 
to that a:fforded by the actual number of infestations. 

Even in laboratory tests neither complete control (U\, lOO per cent, mor- 
tality of introduced grubs) nor 100 per cent, infestation of untreated fruits 
has been obtained. 


Selected Citrus Buds. 

The Co-oPEEATiviii Bud Selection Society, Li'D. 


Fob some years it has been recognised that in most citrus groves there are trees that 
rarely produce sufficient fruits to be payable, whilst other trees are more constant })ro- 
dueers of good quality and payable crops, so that with the view to enabling nurserymen 
to supply trees of the most produotive and remxinerative standards to planters, the above 
Society was formed under the gegis of the Department of Agriculture, and consists of 
representative fruitgrowers and nurserynaen. The Society does not and cayinot ntaM 
profits, but merely exists to improve the fruit-growing industry by making available 
for budding selected buds from special trees of the best types of quality fruit m)s^ of 
reputed good bearing habits only. Trees from such buds should undoubtedly be 'more 
profitable and appeal to all progressive orohardists. 


The Co-operative Bud Selection Society, Ltd., supplied the following selected orange 
buds to nurserymen during the 1930 budding season, trees from which should be available 
for planting during the 1931 planting season 


T. Adamson, Ermington 
W, Beck, Epping... 

A T* Eylea, Rydalmdre 

de Freitas, Eaitfield ... 

B. Hughes, Ermington 

L. F. ^sen and Son, Carlingford 
B. E; YarnalJ, Ourimbah ... 


Buds of Buds of 

Washington Kavd. Lato Valencia. 

3.000 3,000 

1.000 3,000 

3.000 2,000 

200 200 

1.000 1,000 

6,000 3,200 

100 100 


— C. G. Savage, Director of Frait Culture. 


A Free Leaflet on Codlino Moth Control. 

A LEjjPLE’T giving the very latest control recommendations, based on the 
results of the codling moth e^jperiments caii^ied out by the Department of 
Agriculture, can be had free bn application to the ITnder Secretary, Box 
36 a, Gr.P.O., Sydney. This leaflet' also contains the i^eOently-revised regula- 
tions regarding coding moth control, , 
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Some Notes on Fruit Tree Stocks. 

With Special Repbrence to Departmental 
Investigations. 


C. G. .SAVAGE, E,.I).A., Director of Fruit Culture. 

The question as to wMch stocks are most suitable for various fruits is one 
tbat bas been exercising the minds of propagators probably from time 
immemorial, but tbe question bas never caused so mucb discussion, nor baa 
more research work been undertaken, tb,an is tbe case at tbe present tima 

Tbe results of recent research work in many countries, especially at Long 
Ashton and East Mailing, in England, have definitely shown that not onlj 
tbe vigour and growth but also tbe cropping propensities of tbe tree and tb<' 
quality of tbe fruit may be influenced by tbe root-stock. Stocks may be 
used for a specific purpose, such as controlling disease or pest, bringing 
varieties into early fruiting, while at times tbe range of soils and climatic 
conditions over which certain trees may normally be grown can be extended 
by using stocks which will grow under conditions not conducive to satis- 
factory results with the stocks commonly used for such varieties. 

The Qttestioii of Affinity. 

While acknowledging the value of stocks in the control of pests, the fact 
that many of the physiological disorders may be due to lack of affinity or 
incompatibility between stock and scion must not be lost sight of. It is 
well known that certain stocks have a dwarfing influence upon the scion; 
:>specially is this true when the trees are worked some distance above the 
root system. Such stocks also have a tendency to cause the tree to crop 
at an earlier age. Experiments at Long Ashton have shown that the scion 
influences the root development of the tree when the union between root 
stock and scion is near the root system. The influence of the scion over the 
root system decreases the higher the union is up the stem. 

In the past the practice has been for the great majority of the apple 
trees to be worked upon ITorthern Spy stocks, as this variety is immune to 
woolly aphis, is easily propagated, and roots readily. Investigations show 
that there are strains of the hTorthem Spy, but in the past no regard has 
been paid to them, nor has any great attention been given to the vigour 
of the tree from which stocks have been propagated. The question of suit- 
ability of the Spy stock for various types of soils and varying clkuatic con- 
ditions, or compatibility between scions of commercial varieties, has never 
been seriously considered. 

The seedling stock to-day has many advocates who claim that larger 
trees and heavier crops may be produced by working the desired variety 
on free seedlings. Investigators claim that many of the physiological 
disorders occurring in fruits are probably due to incompatibility or lack 
of affinity between scion and root-stock. 


B 
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In passing, reference miglit be made to some of the physiological troubles- 
that miglit be due to lack of affinity between stock and scion and to which 
special attention is being paid. They are internal breakdown or cork <•>£ 
apples, black end of pears, and scald or internal breakdown of plums. To 
determine whether this is the case or not special investigations have already 
been commenced. 

Method of Propagation an Important Factor* 

Methods of propagation also may have a decided influence upon the 
loi]gevity as well as upon the cropping habits of the trees. 

The foregoing remarks, though applied more or less to tlie apple, are 
equally applicable to other sorts of fruits, and, realising, the necessity for 
investigations into propagation methods and stock problems, the Fruit 
■Branch of the Department of Agriculture has undertaken this work on a 
comprehensive scale. * The trees under investigation are the apple, pear, 
peach, apricot, prune, cherry, and citrus. To enable the work of the Branch 
to be conducted satisfactorily special investigational work lias been phi need 
for carrying out at the Departments institutions at Bathurst, Glen limes, 
Bichmond, Narara, Grafton, Wagga, and Yanco. In order to gain know- 
ledge of the behaviour of the specially selected and worked trees over a 
wide range of both soil and climatic conditions, series of the trees are 
being planted in private orchards in many districts, the growers being 
willing to carry out the tests in order to assist the Department and the 
fruit industry. May I here state that departmental officers have gTeatly 
appreciated the ready manner in which leading growers have willingly 
offered to assist in the work. 

Investigations with Stocks. 

The stock investigations will be carried out at the Departments institu- 
tions as follows : — 

Bathurst M^periraent Farm. — ^At this station 24 acres have been set apart 
for special work with cherry, peach, and pome fruit trees. 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes . — The work is being mainly 
confined to the physiological defects of apples. 

Narara YiticuUural Nur$ery.-^The stock work is being carried out with- 
citrus trees. 

Eawheebury Agricultural College. — Citrus and stone fruit tree slocks are 
being tested. 

Grafton Experiment Fam.— The stock investigations are being confined' 
^ citrus tre^ 

Wagga Experiment Farm . — The prune stock problem is being undertaken 
at ihis farm, as well as a few -trials with other stone fimita. Physiological 
disorders of plums will also be undertaken. 

Tmeo Hicc Research Sfaiion.^-Th.e stock work at this station will be 
carried mt with citrus trees. 
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Other Investigations. 

The following investigations have been planned: — 

Apples. 

(a) Selected strains of Northern Spy are being propagated vegetatively. 
Two strains have been located, one of which produces red and the other 
striped apples. The required number of stocks are being propagated as 
^clonal strains. 

Q>) Tree seedlings of crab apples are being raised from introduced 
seeds. 

(c) Special strains of apple stocks raised at East Mailing Station are 
feeing introduced, 

(d) Tree seedlings are being raised from many of the commercial 
varieties, as well as from seeds artificially cross-fertilised. In the first case 
it is thought that union between scion and seedling of the same variety 
should be compatible. In the second case varieties have been crossed 
which possess some distinct advantage as a stock. In this connection the 
Plant Breeding Branch is assisting by carrying out the desired cross- 
fertilisation work. 

(e) Methods of propagating: — (1) By layers and cuttings, (2) by 
grafting on Northern Spy root, and (8) by grafting about 6 inches above 
the soil level. The layer and cutting method is to be tested out, as some 
growers claim that trees are stronger, longer lived, and bear heavier crops 
when grown upon their own roots than when worked on other stock. Scions 
•of the desired variety are being root-grafted and planted so that the union 
is at ground level and also deeply buried. In the first case the tree will 
-depend solely upon the Spy root, in the second case the scion will root and 
the tree will be drawing the sap supply both by means of the Spy and its 
own roots. The trees worked 6 inches above soil level will serve as cheeks 
or controls, and represent the usual nursery method of propagation. The 
influence of scion over root-stock and root-stock over scion will be noted. 

Peaks. 

(a) Selected strains of Fyrus comminis (the common pear stock that is 
used almost exclusively) are being propagated vegetatively. The need for 
work in this direction will be readily realised by the examination in the 
nursery row of the seedling stocks, where wide variations in grovi:h will be 
noticed, while in the orchard the suckering habit and irregular growth of 
the trees will be seen. 

(b) Seedlings have been raised of Pyrus Gallery ana and P. pmhia^ and 

it is hoped to obtain seedlings of P. usswrenais. The Seedlings of P. caller- 
yana show great dissimilarity in growth. Selections are being made from 
which supplies of stock are being raised vegetatively. P. pmhia, from the 
appearance in the nursery row, , appear to come true from seed. Stocks axe 
,also being raised by vegetative means. ' , , 
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(c) Stocks are being raised from naturally fertilised as well from 
artificially crossed seeds, as in tlie case of tlie apple. 

{d) Methods of propagating:— (1) By layers and entiings, and (2) by 
grafting aboTC soil level. 

Peaches. 

(a) Clonal strains of vigorous stocks are to be investigated. 

(h) Seedlings are being raised from specific varieties which will be- 
worked with scions of the same variety as the stock. 

(c) Apricot and peach stocks are being tested out side by side in the 
drier, non-irrigated areas. 

Apricots. 

Little w^ork has been planned for this frnit at present, the main work in 
hand being the working of varieties on peach and apricot seedling stock. 

Prunes. 

(a) Strains of Myrobolan and Marianna have been located and arc being 
raised by vegetative means. 

(h) Seeds of several species have been introduced from which seedlings 
are being raised. 

(c) Yegetatively raised stocks are being propagated from several types,, 
other than Myrobolan and Marianna,' that are claimed to be satisfactory. 

(d) Methods of propagation are also being investigated. 

Cherries. 

(a) Selected strains of Mahaleb, Mazzard, and Kentish are being raised. 
The Kentish stock appears to give satisfaction over a very v.'ide area and 
has the advantage of bringing trees into early fruiting. The suckering 
habit is a big disadvantage. An attempt is being made to locate a Kentish 
strain having the desirable characteristics without the disadvantagt* of the 
suckering habit. 

(b) Intermediate stem stocks are also being tested out, with a view of 
combining the desirable characteristics of two types of stocks and (diminat*- 
ing the undesirable characteristics. 

Citrus. 

(a) Seedlings have been raised from th,e sweet and sour orange, citronelle^ 
lemon, trifoliata, sweet lime, gTai')e fruit, and Cleopatra mandarin. ^ 

(b) Stocks are being raised by vegetative means from cuttings. Prom 
experiments already conducted with the common lemon stock, it is found 
that a large percentage of both soft and hard-wood cuttings can be easily 
Struck in an ordinary propagating frame. It appears that twelve months 
can be saved in raising nursery stock by this method. YThether the stock 
raised from cuttings will prove of equal or greater value in the orchar<i 
’fiian the seedling has yet to be demonstrated. 
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(c) The native citrus species are not being' neglected, as it is felt that by 
their use the area over wliich citrus may be grown can be extended. In this 
connection, seedlings of Microcibrus australis j, 2[iGTocitrus australasica., 
Eremocitrus glauca, and Microcitrus inodera have been raised. 

(d) Seeds of other species such as Citrus excelsa and 0. acida, and plants 
of citrus hybrids h,ave been and are being introduced. 

(e) Layers and cuttings. 

General Remarks. 

The work of raising the trees is being carried out at the Viticultural 
ISTursery, Narara, and records are being kept of the many ways in which the 
stocks are raised. The methods of vegetative prolongation used comprise 
root and top cuttings, stooling, layering, and root grafting. 

Tests have also been initiated to -find the best methods for raising seed- 
lings. With pome fruits the germination is greatly increased if the seed 
is cold stored for several weeks. Stone fruit pips are also being cold stored 
and the germinating percentages noted. 

The behaviour of the various types of stocks under vaiying climatic and 
soil conditions will be carefully noted. Sneh characteristics as vigour, 
cropping propensities, resistance to fungus diseases and insect pests, and 
rooting habits will receive special attention. 

Having proved that a certain type of seedling stock is giving outstanding 
results, further supplies of the type will he propagated vegetatively, probably 
by means of root cuttings. Where possible specimen trees of all the vegeta- 
tively-raised stock are being planted at the nursery in order to have a 

mother” tree from which propagating material might be obtained when 
a type proves worthy of perpetuating. 

The stock ” question opens up a vast field for investigation, the limiting 
factors being the area which can be placed under experiments and the staff 
available to carry out the work. To test out thoroughly the question of 
affinity of stock and scion it would he necessary to take the whole of the 
commercial varieties and work them on the different stocks, but as this 
would make the work too unwieldy the investigations have had to be limited 
to a few of the leading varieties. Definite results cannot he expected 
some years, after which time, in the case of vegetatively-raised stock, some 
further time must elapse before any particular stock will be available on a 
large commercial scale. 


The Best Method oe Propagating Sweet Potatoes. 

Foe a number of years no-^v the Department of Agriculture has advocated 
the use of rooted plants from tubers as being the best method of propagating 
sweet potatoes. The soundness of this advice was demonstrated by Mr. H. 
A. Grantham, Experimentalist, at Bathurst Exi:)eriment Earm last season. 
In a carefully conducted propagation experiment, rooted plants from tubers 
gave an average yield of 9 tons 14 ovrt. per acre as against a yield of 8 tons 
1 cwt, obtained from an .area planted with cuttings from that same season^s 
growth. 
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Effect of Ceoss-Pollination on Coloue in Pome Fkuits. 

A WIDESPREAD interest in tlie influence on colour of inter-polliiialion among 
varieties of apples and pears is slioAvn by discussions tliai (x'tuir From time 
to time. The opinion of horticultural aulhorities in gemH’al, based on known 
botanical and physiological grounds, is against ilie likelihood of hueli cross 
pollination and fertilisation immediately affecting tln^ colour of skin and 
flesh; a few who hold the opposite opinion oll'cr tio ovidenc-cf in siii>port. 

Apples and pears are, botanically, false fruits,’’ the bulk oF the edible 
portion being formed by enlargement of a secondary part of the flower, the 
calyx cup. The true fruit (the core,’^ as in other fruits) is a result of the 
development of the fertilised ovary and its appendages, but in this case it 
is completely surrounded by the enlarged calyx cup, which is not directly 
affected by fertilisation, though it is usually stimulated to growth. Many 
growers must be aware, however, that the calyx cup often develops into an 
apparently normal fruit which may reach maturity, without fertilisation 
having occurred. Such fruit is termed parthenocarpic and is, of course, 
seedless. 

A need for systematic investigation was shown by the persistence of a 
belief among growers that, especially in apples, varieties whieh are natur- 
ally poorly coloured can be improved to some extent in this respect through 
pollination by well-coloured varieties, and vice verm. It seems safe to say 
that they have been misled by too casual observation, and possibly by the 
effect of phenomena other than pollination. 

Opportunity was taken to test the point accurately in Ihe course of 
cross-breeding work and pollination studies with pome fruits being carried 
out by plant breeders at Bathurst, Glen Tnnes, and Yanco. Several hundred 
artificial cross-fertilisations have been efiectecl in apples and pears at these 
experiment farms during the iDast two or three years, and the resulting 
fruits have been closely compared with self-fertilised frxiits on the same 
trees and with one another, in colour as well as shape. 'N'o growei* could 
have the same opportunity of studying the effect of cross-fertilisation unless 
he systematically undertook the investigation in the same way. 

Granny Smith apple has been artificially crossed with Commerce, Deli- 
cious, Irish Peach, Jonathan, King David, Tasma, and Yates — ^the latter 
all well-coloured varieties — and not one of these etORsbred fruits showed 
any variation in colour from that of the normally fertilised or self-fertilised 
female parent; nor was any colour difference observed in the reciprocal 
crosses, or in crosses between the coloured varieties themselves. 

Similar observations have been made with pears. 

The conclusion ha^ been reached that cross pollination has no effect what- 
ever on the immediate colour in pome fruits. — ^W. Pocgendouff, Assistant 
!Pknt Breeder. . , 


“The Pig Beebdees’ Annual, 1930-31.” 

Pig-l»eeder^ Anmuat m an excellent compilation, publialied bv the 
^a txou a^ P ^-breeders^ Association, London. Its many Articles on breed- 
and mlecallaneous topics ^ould prove equally as interesting to 
■&e AtisteaKaai m to the English pig-breeder. 

Secretary of the Association, 92 Gower-street, London, 
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Sodium Chlorate not Recommended as a 
Weedicide in Banana Plantations* 

H. W. EASTWOOD, H.D.A., Fruit Instructor. 

Every banana grower has experienced the difficulties of keeping weed growth 
under control during the months of heavy and regular rainfall, such as- 
were experienced from January to June of this year. Under these con- 
ditions weeds flourish, and if some means are not taken to suppress them 
they eventually seed. 

The usual methods of chipping and hand pulling, or the use of horse 
implements where they can be worked, are out of the question in periods of 
sustained wet weather. Brushing is done by many growers as an emer- 
gency control, and spraying with arsenical mixtures is resorted to by 
others. This latter method would appear to be the only possible way of 
keeping a plantation free of weeds under the circumstances. 

Although good results are achieved by spraying with arsenite of soda 
or arsenic pentoxide, the handling of poisons such as these is to be 
avoided if possible, for obvious reasons. When it became known that 
sodium chlorate had given excellent results in experiments carried out in 
other pai’ts of the State in destroying weed growth and grass, it was con- 
sidered that it would ibe a useful weedicide for use in banana plantations. 
Beliefs were entertained that it would replace the arsenical sprays gene- 
rally used, as it is non-poisonous, readily soluble in water, thus taking less 
time to prepare, less risky to use, and non-in jurious to the soil. 

A few banana growers decided to give this salt a trial. They sprayed 
small patches in their plantations, and were surprised to And that it not 
only killed the weeds but also affected the banana plants nearby. Further 
trials by other growers gave similar results. Mixtures of | Ih., 1 lb., and 

lb. sodium chlorate to 1 gallon of water were sprayed on the weeds to 
within about 1 foot radius of the stools, and particular care was exercised to 
prevent any of the mixture coming in direct contact with the banana plants. 
The weeds around the stools were unaffected, which is sufficient evidence 
that the spray did not touch the banana plants. 

The effects of the sprayings were noticeable three and four weeks after 
the applications. The leaves of the banana plants became dotted with 
small black pitted and sunken spots. These spots api^eared on the leaf 
blades and along the midribs, and later developed a purplish-black colour. 
Subsequently the affected leaves turned yellow, became like brown paper, 
and finally died, although new leaves produced after the applications of 
spray were unaffected and grew naturally. 

The plants naturally received a check, ibut this was only a temporary set- 
back, for at a later date it was difficult to detect the affected stools in the 
plantation* More serious damage might have resulted but for the fact that 
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this salt is easily washed out of the soil by rain. The fact that over a 
month elapsed after spraying before any damage to the banana plants 
became apparent can be accounted for by the sodium chlorate taldng tliat 
leng-th of time to penetrate the soil to the region of the roots. 

In view of the foregoing, sodium chlorate cannot be recommonded to 
banana growers as a suitable weedieide. Arsenic penloxide is lum being 
used for this purpose, and it is just as efficacious as the (^omnuad.v used 
arsenite of soda. As the former is more easily dissolved in water, time 
and labour are saved in preparing this spray, which makes it worthy of a 
trial. It is put up in various sized tins, on which are printed directions 
for its use. 


Maize Experiments on the South Coast. 

In the grain variety trial carried out by Mr. H. O. Oox, Ihirvcngarry, 
Kangaroo Yalley, a variety (Cox^s Yellow) which he has been growing for 
some years came out on top with a yield of 117 bushels per acre. This 
variety, although a good yielder, is showing much variation in type. Pride 
of Hawkesbuxy made a very good showing with a yield of 116 bushels, and 
it is considered that further trials will demonstrate that this variety is the 
most suitable for grain in this district. Fitzroy, well Imown among the 
Valley farmers, both as a grain and green fodder variety, yielded 115 
bushels, while Boone County White, with a yield of 106 bushels per acre, 
upheld its previous good reputation. The yields of the other varieties are : 
— Yellow Hogan 113 bushels, Hickory King 99 bushels, Funk's Yellow Bent 
99 bushels, Silvermine 81 bushels. Golden Superb 71 bushels, Learning (>9 
bushels. All plots in the variety trial received a dressing of superphosphate 
at the rate of 2 cwt. per acre. - 

Maize grain manurial trials were carried out on the farms of Messrs. A. 
Chittiek, Kangaroo Yalley, and C. T, Hindmarsh, Gerr ingong. The variety 
used at Kangaroo Yalley was Boone County White, aud at Gerr ingong 
Funk’s Yellow Dent. The results of these trials, after taking into account 
the costs of the diferent fertilisers used, point to superphosphate being the 
most satisfactory fertiliser. This confirms the results obtained in ju'evious 
years. The yields were as follows : — ' 


I’ertiliser. 

H. Chittiek, 
Kangaroo 
Valley. 

1 C. T. 

Hindmarnh, 
Oerringong, 

, ■ , i 

Superphosphate (140 lb, per acre) ...| 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

88 32 

77 

■ 8 

Basic superphosphate (176 lb. per acre).. 

99 36 

74 

0 

muEfaire* {140.1b. per acre). I 

93 . 12 

k 64 16 

Xo manure ... 

83 22 

! ,75 0 

i ■ 


♦ H22 mixture o equ'U paits of «^uperpho^i»hate bonedust 


Trials to ascertain the best fertiliser for green fodder maize wore carried 
out in a numjw of centres, but owing to the unfavourable weather ctmdi- 
unsatisfactory.— K. N. Senior Agricultural 
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Electricity is 
at your door to-day I 

TOT in 1935. but now! That’s how ouicklv vou c 


N ot in 1935, but now! That’s how quickly you can 
have electricity in your- hoitae. Just as reaping 
and binding machines have reduced" work on your farm, 
so a Delco-Oght plant will lessen the work and add to 
the comfort of your home. 

Imagine the joy of having every room lighted with 
electricity. Imagine the labour-saving convenience of an 
electric iron, electric vacuum clewer, washing machine, 
fans, water pump and Frigidaire refrigeration! 0elco- 
Light makes all these possible. There 
is no need to wait for such comforts. 
You can have Delco-Light in your home 
now. .Simply write for Booklet A.G. 
to-day. 


Distributors : 


WARBURTON FRANKI LTD., 

307-315 Kent Street, SYDNEY. 


HELBOURNE 


BRISBANE 


Prodnct of General Motors 
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GOVERNMENT LABOUR 
EXCHANGES 


AM Classes of 

Farm and Statkm Workers available, 
including — 

Ploughman — Bushworkers 
Boundry Riders . 

Married Couples . 

Dairy Families . 

Hut Cooks and Bakers 

Boys and Youths for Farms 
and Stations 

Cheap Railway Concession Fares Advanced 
NO FEES CHARGED 


IWrc or Write your Requirements : — 

To MANAGER, 

132 George Street North, 
Circular Quay, 
Sydney 
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Citrus-growing Problems. 

The Influence of Bud Selection. 


R, J. BENTON, Special Eruit Instructor.* 

The difficulty of obtaining profitable returns for production during recent 
years has caused every citrus grower some concern. The facts of the 
position must be faced, and consideration given to the question — ^What are 
the prospects for tlie industry in New South Wales? Despite more or 
less successful attempts during the last live years to organise growers, it is 
well known that in the years 1925 and 192^ much of the produce was never 
marketed, and again this season very heavy losses are being sustained. In 
the years 1925 and 1928 the production was above normal, but this season 
the crop is not more than an average crop on the whole, and the accumu- 
lated amount of fruit unsold can be definitely ascribed to the reduced pur- 
chasing power of the people. 

The area under citrus fruit in this State is about 31,000 acres — compris- 
ing 6,500 acres of Navels, 8,800 acres of Valencias, ^,000 acres of man- 
darins, 5,000 acres of common oranges, 2,700 acres of lemons, and 1,000 
acres of assorted other varieties. The area has not increased for a few 
years, though the production will possibly increase slightly, due to trees 
maturing. 

For many years this State produced about two-thirds of the whole 
Australian production and looked to the other Australian States and to 
New Zealand for a profitable outlet. But other States, notably Victoria and 
South Australia, have increased their areas of citrus until now they can 
usually supply their own needs and in addition export a quota. Growers 
in Ne^v South Wales are consequently experiencing keener competition, 
•which wdll increase, for the long distances from other markets render 
oversea shipments more or less hazardous. It is imperative, therefore, that 
our production be placed on an economical basis and that every local 
' avenue of distribution be exploited- 

The soil on portion of the area under citrus in this State is such that 
production can never be profitable. The costs of production and mar- 
keting from many trees in some localities amount, at present rates, to from 
8s. to 10s. per bushel, while in other districts the figure is 4s, per bushel. 
Obviously these ‘‘high cost of production” trees must eventually be 
grubbed out. Under present conditions it is necessary that the maximum 
quantity of the quality of fruit desired by the market shall be produced 
on the minimum number of trees, or, in other words, every tree must earn 
its share. 

To know definitely whether this is the case, and as a guide to pro- 
ductivity, an indicator record is recommended. In every orchard will be 

* Paper read at the aimtiai ConfereEce of the Emit and Tegetable Grower a^Group of the 
Agricuitnral Bureau, held at Riohxnond, 1939. 
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found one or two, perhaps many, trees which are not up to the standard 
of the others. Their ailment may be seasonal only — ^perhaps due to pests 
or enTironmeiit— or may be due to hereditary in1iu(‘nces. By keeping* 
a record over a number of years any doubt could be eliminated and a 
definite remedy suggested. Four years’ recording of every tree’s per- 
formance is recommended as being sufficiently long to guide one as to the 
tree’s character. There are many causes of variation in quality and 
quantity of fruit produced, but it is desired to stress that a high standard 
of quality is closely related to the tree's parentage. Climatic and soil con- 
ditions greatly affect the quality of fruit produced, but in addition it is 
essential that the tree must be of a good strain. If the strain is a poor 
one, the quality of the fruit will naturally be poor. Inferior types or 
strains have been recorded in many citrus orchards and in most varieties. 
INiavel oranges are believed by some to be the only variety susceptible to 
variation, but every citrus variety as yet inspected has indicated an 
apparent degeneracy. Lemons and Emperor mandarins as well as White 
Siletta Is'avel oranges and Valencias have shown peculinritios which shuiiM 
he avoided. 

Sometimes tho«e peculiarities are apparent only in individual fruits — 
twig variations — and at other times whole limbs and even whole trees are 
concerned. Where iiidividxial fruits only are concermd, the variatirai is 
not found annually, for the twigs do not fruit annually, but wlnnv? wlude 
limb variations are concerned no trouible should be experienced in finding 
the ^‘off” t;M3e each year, and they may be overcome by cutting off the 
affected portion. Where the whole ti*ee is affected it is necessary to re- 
work the tree to a proved good quality strain. The parent tree to provide 
the buds for re-working might be obtained from the best tree — in([H^ated 
by its record. A suitable tree to provide buds must have produced fruit 
typical of the variety and containing a minimum amount of raa* and plenty 
<of juice. If trees need to be replaced, only trees worked from guaranteed 
buds (taken from proved parent trees and from small fruitwood — ^not 
sucker type) should be obtained. The most prevalent form of variation is 
px*obably whole trees of apparently distinct type. An occasional type — so 
named Australian — distinguished by its gross habit of growth is a case 
in point. type fruits may differ from normal not only in external 

appearance, but in internal qualities, which are usually very in ferior ; there 
is commonly a lack of juice and an increased amount of rag or fibre. Such 
•fruits, are to be found among ISTavels, Valencias, and others. This pro- 
ducing of off ” types is commonly called sporting,” meaning a departure 
from normal, and its occurrence demonstrates the necessity for the greatest 
care in the selection of bud v7ood for citrus propagation. What may be 
A ^iled the typical fixed types ” of the varieties do not usually exhibit this 
, tendency to sport, though some of our best-known varieties are the result 

found on some of the original types. The 
variety ori^hated. in 'this way, but owing to the fact that 
' not paid proper attention to _ preserving this type, degen- 

, .eracy has place,, with the result that ,we have tnhhy types that' aife 
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lacking in colour, juice and conformation. Emperor mandarin is anotker 
variety which undoubtedly is declining in several respects? and Valencia 
Late orange and lemon varieties, particularly Eurdka, or Sweet-rind as it 
is more commonly known, also show much evidence of deterioration at 
times. How far the tendency to produce off types is inherited can only 
be ascertained by propagating from trees which show this habit of produc- 
ing undesirable types, and waiting until the progeny trees are in bearing. 
A strain of a variety that consistently shows a high percentage of unde- 
sirable types in different localities should not be perpetuated. 

For many years our best and oldest citrus growers recognised the neces- 
sity of going only to their best tree’s for bud wood. Their wisdom is re- 
flected in their orchards (old and young) to-day. Hurserymen, on the other 
hand, have been must less discreet, often selecting budding wood from the 
most convenient source, disregarding any other factors. The result has 
been the planting of many inferior strains, some of which are most ohjec- 
tionable. 

To guard against this possibility the Bud Selection Co-operative Society 
has been formed and has completed two years^ operations. This company, 
which is controlled by fruit-growers’ respresentatives, actually cuts buds 
from selected trees and sells them to nurserymen. Greater uniformity and a 
higher standard must result from growing trees from these selected buds. 
Naturally the trees thus raised must cost a little more, but the additional 
expense of about 3d. per tree should be warranted by even the first year’s 
production. It is disappointing to know that the Society’s activities have 
not been more widely appreciated as yet, for many trees worked with the 
nurserymen’s selection of buds are still being planted. Growers appear to 
prefer cheap ” trees to quality trees costing only about 3d. pei* tree more. 

In recent years growers in New South Wales have mainly concentrated 
on the planting of Washington Navels and Valencia Late oranges wdth 
Emperor mandarins and Eureka (Sweet-rind) lemons. Minor recent plant- 
ing's and many old groves are largely of common orang’e varieties. In a very 
limited number of locations only are the latter to be recommended — only 
where there are soils suitable for producing quantities of superior quality 
common varieties. In most situations common oranges are too thick-skinned 
and seedy or small in size and quantity to be profitable. Under these cir- 
cumstances they should be re-worked or grubbed out. 

A multiplicity of varieties is very undesirable and renders organisation 
of marketing difficult. The more or less precarious position of the 
industry in New South Wales is largely due to this cause. In this respect 
we resemble Florida, but are in striking contrast to California. In the 
latter State, production is almost solely confined to Navels, Valencias, 
lemons and Marsh grapefruit. Districts really specialise in production of 
limited varieties. Such a limitation of varieties renders marketing organi- 
sation much easier and is no doubt a reason why 90 per cent, of the prod’ic- 
tion is marketed in an organised manner, Florida, on the other hand, with 
its endless varieties, has been very much handicapped by being only about 
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80 per cent, organised. The Florida fruit is acknowledged to be the more 
juicy and palatable, yet the Californian product is more attractive in 
appearance and returns more to its producer. 

Methods of distribution of fruit have not kept pace with the advances 
made in production, hence there is a greater tendency for the market to 
be choked or glutted. What have those salesmen responsible for disposal of 
growers^ fruit done to meet the situation? It is unfortunately every 
grower’s experience to have his products sacrificed to a greater or less 
extent. Most other industries and salesman devote much energy and pub- 
licity to unloading unduly heavy stocks. A greatly increased turnover is 
invited by reducing profits on the product. Increased travellers are em- 
ployed to get rid of accumulated stock. Growers ask themselves (through 
their organisations) to agree to a case levy to be used for advertisng their 
product — but the agents are not conspicuous in leading a move. They do • 
not lead in this manner partly because their numbers are unwieldly. Just* 
as many varieties are more or less an encumbrance to economical produc- 
tion by growers, so too many salesmen of fruit in the one location are a 
danger to themselves and result in stinted effort on their part. 

Citrus growers’ organisations in Victoria, Mew South Wales, Florida 
and California have all experienced success with a limitation of agents. 
Not for a minute, however, is it believed tiiat such middlemen, as some may 
term them, can be done without; they are undoubtedly necessary. Their 
experience is of the greatest value to growers and retailers, but to ensure 
growers a reasonable return for their investment agents should be helped to 
guard against themselves. This can only be done by strictly and greatly 
reducing their numbers, till reasonable conditions rule between the grower 
and the consumer. They would then, after collaborating with growers, 
have confidence in conducting a vigorous sales policy during periods of 
heavy production in particular, and generally stimulating sales of regular 
production. 

Briefly summarised, the points of interest in the present situation arc: — 

1. That with the amount of citrus fruit now being produced, and with , 
reduced interstate outlet, the best quality fruit only must be marketed. 

2, That varieties of citrus fruits should be limited as much as pfissible. 

8. That a tree performance record should be kept for four years to indi- 
cate definitely what each tree is earning, 

4. That any inferior strains or. unprofitable varieties should be re-worked 
or re-planted. 

That growers should insist on nurserymen supplying trees propagated 
from buds supplied by the Bud Selection Co-operative Society. 

6. That aaay new plantings should only be on soil capable of heavy and 
economical produc?felon. 

. ^ maxksta are restricted, rendering it essential that 

limit he produced and the local markets utiUsed to the utmost. 
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8. That such utilisation is rendered difficult by our present methods of 
distribution. 

9. That our methods of distribution have not kept pace with the advances 
made in production. 

10. That environment and multiplicity of varieties and qualities make it 
difficult to organise the growers. 

11. That it would be more effective to organise the wholesale agents than 
the producers. 

12. That a considerable limitation in the number of wholesale agents 
selling fruit is necessary for the more efficient handling of production. 


The Summer School in Apiculture. 

The regular school of instruction for bee-keepers will be held at Hawkes- 
bury Agricultural College, Eichmond, from 6th to 21st January, 1931. 
The school is open to both sexes over 16 years of age, the fee for the course, 
including board and lodging, &c., being £3 10s., payable to the Under Secre- 
tary, Department of Agriculture, Box 36a, G-.P.O., Sydney, to whom appli- 
cation for enrolment must be forwarded not later than 18th December, 1930. 
Write to the Department, or to the Principal, Hawkesbury Agricultural Ool 
lege, Eichmond, for a copy of the prospectus giving full details of the 
course. 


To Combat Tetanus, Malignant Oedema, and Caseous 

LYMPH.4DBNITIS. 

Eeseaeoh has shown that these three diseases are due to particular organisms 
infecting wounds on sheep. Field observation has indicated that the shear- 
ing shed and its surroundings are the main sources of infection. The 
methods necessary to combat the presence of these organisms may be summed 
up in the word cleanliness.’^ Where the necessary measures to improve 
cleanliness have been undertaken they have not infrequently resulted in a 
remarkable diminution of mortality. This question of cleanliness should 
cover the shearing sheds, yards, and the whole surroundings of the place. 
The particular points to which attention should be given will vary in each 
instance, and any member of the veterinary or inspectorial staff is at the 
disposal of the stockowner who wishes to prevent such mortality. But the 
application of cleanliness means work, and there is nothing spectacular 
about it. Probably the necessary measures have been neglected because 
they appeared so ordinary and made very little appeal to the imagination, 
‘ but that does not necessarily mean that they will not be of considerable 
value. The expense involved in putting them into operation cannot be great, 
and any stockowner who has had losses from tetanus following shearing 
should seriously review the situation of the conditions under which his 
sheep were shorn. liTaturally, of course, the less the sheep are cut about 
the less will they be liable to contract any of these infections. There can 
be no question that by the more general adoption of good hygiene a con- 
siderable saving of economic loss would be effected.— Max Heney^ Chief 
Veterinary > Surgeon. 
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Orchard Notes* 

Novembet?. 


C G. 8AVAGE and H. BBOADFOUT. 

Pests and Diseases. 

Codlmg Moth, — The following new regulations recently proclaimed under 
the Plant Diseases Act make it compulsory for growers to carry out the 
following measures in regard to codling moth control : — 

1. Thoroughly spray all apple, pear and quince trees and suckers four 
times every year with arsenate of lead in the pro})oriion ol‘ not less 
than 24: ounces' of dry arsenate of lead powder ni* 4R ount^es of 
arsenate of lead paste to 50 gallons of water, at the following fcitues, 
viz.: — The first spraying to be commenced when the majority of 
the petals have fallen and to he completed by the 30th October, the 
second spraying to be commenced three weeks from the* (xmnneuee- 
ment of the first spraying and to be completed by the 2Qth 'Eo- 
vember, the third spraying to be commenced three weeks from the 
commencement of the second spraying and to be completed by the 
11th December, and the fourth spraying to be commenced four 
weeks from the commencement of the third spraying and to be 
completed by the 8th January. 

,2. Keep all apple, pear and quince trees free from loose bark and broken 
limbs, and keep all crevices or cavities in such trees free from the 
larvae and pupae of OyHa pomonella (codling moth), and destroy 
by burning all such larvae, pupae, and litter arising from the 
removal of the loose bark and broken limbs and from the cleaning 
of the crevices and cavities. 

8. Collect and remove from the orchard all fallen apples, pears and 
quinces at intervals not exceeding seven days. 

4. Destroy all infected apples, pears and quinces nt intervals not 
, , * exceeding seven days by boiling for ten minutes, or by burning or 

by placing in a. pit suitably covered. 

' growers will notice, that bandaging is no longer compulsory, but they 
should bear, iUf mind that tbeir responsibility as far as codling moth control 
is concerned does not end with merely carrying out the compulsory mea- 
sures, but in maintaining their orchard reasonably free of tlxis pest, and 
it is hoped that in- 'districts where ’the prescribed methods alone are insuffi- 
cient to control the pest, orchardists will continue to bandage in order tO' 
kill the hiding grubs. Apple and pear growers would also be wise to watch 
for the time when the first; generation from the carry-over grubs start fco 
^ the fruit fairly freely and to 'pick off and destroy the infested fruit, 

' ■ffie tq reduce the first generation to a minimum* and thereby- 

appreelamy'hheel: the increase due’ to; breeding. 
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Attention is drawn to a new leaflet on the control of codling moth jnst 
published by the Department of Agriculture. The information is based 
chiefly on the results of experiments and inyestigations carried out con- 
tinuously during the past few years both in laboratory and in the field by 
the Entomological Branch. In it will be found strong arguments for ban- 
daging as a means of combating the codling moth, and it also points out 
how the efficiency of the bandage diminishes when other hiding places, such 
as loose bark,''&c., are allowed to remain on the limbs of the trees. 

Thesfe ’ departmental experiments have further demonstrated that the 
addition of miscible white oils' to the lead arsenate spray considerably 
increases its efficiency, but the trials will need to be continued for a greater 
number of years before it can be definitely stated whether or not the 
frequent use of summer spray oils will have an injurious effect upon the 
trees. Growers are also cautioned as to the possible danger of using the 
summer oil sprays and sprays of sulphur compounds on the trees too soon 
after one another. Experiments are being conducted to determine what 
damage results and what interval of time must elapse between applications 
of these two classes of sprays. The leaflet in question also points out that, 
while increasing the number of applications or strength of arsenate sprays 
has the advantage of giving better control of the later generation of codling 
moth, it has a drawback in that it increases the quantity of arsenical 
residue on the fruit, perhaps making it necessary to wipe or wash the fruit 
after harvesting. 

"Write to the Department for a copy of this leaflet Codling Moth Con-' 
trol ”) and at the same time ask for the leaflet, Disposal of Waste Fruit,^*' 
which . gives details of the construction of an insect-proof covered pit 
designed by the Entomological Branch for the quick disposal of waste fruit. 
Such a pit will be found of great convenience on any orchard during the 
busy fruit season, especially so where firewood for boiling or burning the 
infested fruit is scarce. 

Oilier Pests and Diseases . — ^Black spot of apple and pear, Mack spot and 
downy mildew of grape vines, woolly aphis, black peach aphis, and apple- 
leaf jassid were dealt with in these Wofcs for August and October. 

Cnltiyation. 

From time to time attention has been drawn in these Notes to the 
importance of thorough cultivation, the subject being referred to as recently * 
as October last. Mr. W. W. Cooke, Fruit Instructor, Goulbiirn. gives 
weight to OUT oft-repeated remarks on this matter by quoting specific- 
cases where cultivation was the ’chief deciding factor bet’ween success and" 
failure. He writes: — 

The summer of 1929-30 was a very dry one in most parts of southern 
Hew South Wales, and as it followed a dry winter (the 1928-29 summer 
v^as also fairly dry) the subsoil of many orchards did not receive 
thorough soaking for over eighteen months., The effect of this prolonged" 
period of dry weather was very noticeable in some orchards, whilst in others 
It was far less apparent. Instances occurred where orchards situated in^ 
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close proximity, and of similar soil, aspect, and contour of land, showed a 
marked difference in the quantity and quality of the fruit produced, as well 
as in the health and vigour of the trees. In several parts of my district 
this contrast was so great that it appears worthy of special mention. 

In one instance there were two orchards of about the same age and size 
and planted with similar varieties. The owner of one had decided to grub 
■out most of his trees, as they were not paying, owing to irregular cropping 
and the poor quality of the fruit produced; also many trees were dying. 
His neighbour, however, proposed extending his orchard, planting the 
varieties that had failed in the neighbouring orchard, but which with him 
had been most successful. As the soil, aspect, &c., were identical in each 
orchard and as each had received the same amount of rain, the treatment 
the soil and trees had received must have been the factor determining 
success or failure. Whilst better pruning and spraying had no doubt 
helped, the principal factor was the cultivation of the soil. 

^^The difference in treatment in this regard was most marked. The 
successful orchard received at least one — ^usually two — ^ploughings each year, 
whilst suitable cultivation between October and March prevented the 
growth of weeds and insured a good soil mulch. The non-paying orchard, 
on the other hand, received not more than one ploughing a year and was 
not cultivated. At first this neglect did not produce the disastrous results 
that followed later on, the rainfall that year being above normal, but with 
the raiufall of the following years below the average, the difference between 
the two orchards was so great as to warrant recording. Similar instances 
in other districts could be mentioned. 

“ The correct methods of cultivation have been so often described that I 
do not propose to mention them, but as there is a tendency with some 
growers to neglect cultivation, whilst odd ones have expressed the desire 
to test the effect of a ^ sod ’ orchard, I feel that a word of warning might 
not he out of place. The harmful effects of such treatment have been 
brought forcibly under my notice durmg the last twelve months. WTiilst 
a 'sod’ orchard may give payable results in some countries, the compara- 
tively hot sun and dry climate of Hew South Wales render it most un- 
suitable for most parts, if not all, of this State. So far, I have not seen 
•one profitable orchard where the owner has neglected to cultivate.” 


Sweet Potato Varieties at WoLiiONOBAR Experiment 

Parm:w . 

The yields in tie Tariety trial carried out last season at WoUongbar Ex- 
T^eriment Farm, liamore!, gave further proof as to the sniiaWlity of Brookes' 
Seedling and TeUow Strasburg varieties for that district, both for human 
eOJmmption and 8to<* feed. The varieties under trial and their yields 
vwaie Seedling, 6 tons 2 owt. 8 qr. 2 lb.; Yellow 

'Bt^whurg, i tans 14 cwt. 8 qr. 8 lb.; Fancy HaH, 4 tons 12 cwt. 8 qr. t lb.; 
Sontthem Qt««, 4 tons 6 cwt 1 qr. 20 Ib.; 'WHte Tam, 8 tons 4 owt 0 qr. 
, 12 Ihs Pierscfn, 8 tons 4 owt. 0 qr. 12 Ib. " 

J J f 
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Poultry Notes. 

November. 


V. H. BBAHKf Acting Poultry Expert. 

Automatic systems, transport and other services are enjoyed to-day that 
did not exist a decade ago, making it possible to increase substantially the 
number of layers it is possible to maintain on the farm, but these facilities 
have also added to the capital outlay and cost of production. Without 
discussing the relative merits of the various systems or combinations of 
systems of feeding, it may be said that there is still room for experiment 
work in this connection from an economic aspect. The principles o£ 
nutrition, however, are the same whatever method of feeding is employed. 

Principles of Feeding. 

Whichever system of feeding C' ^©t ’’ or dry ”) is adopted, the balance 
of the ration must be retained. A balanced ration is one in which the 
food constituents are in correct proportion, so as to give the best results 
without loss of health or constitutional vigour. Although the foodstuffs 
suitable for poultry are numerous, from an economic viewpoint the choice is 
very limited, the determining factors being palatability, digestibility and 
nutritive value. 

The ratio of digestible proteins (nitrogenous substances) to the carbo- 
hydrates (sugars and starches) and fals in a balanced ration for layers is 
1 : 4.5. For growing stock the ratio should be wider — 1 : 5. Too large a 
proportion of foods of a bulky nature, such as greenstuff which has a high 
, water content, does not enable the bird to consume such quantity as will 
provide sufficient nourishment. A ration containing the principal foods 
(bran, pollard, lucerne meal, and whole and ground wheat and maize 
grains) requires also the addition of ^ome food with a high percentage of 
protein to balance it for layers. An animal food such as meat or meat meal 
is preferable, but it is very inadvisable merely to add different substitute 
foods and especially concentrates to a set ration without alteration to the 
proportions of foods already contained in it. 

The provision of all necessary requirements to ensure good health and 
development in the growing chick will greatly assist it on reaching maturity 
to give better results. The narrow ration designed for high egg production 
is detrimental to young stock, and concentrates are better eliminated, at 
any rate for stock under three months old. Forced feeding causes too early" 
maturity, which tends towards degeneracy and the laying of small eggs. 

A greater amount of calcium phosphate than is present in the principal 
food!s is desirable, and this can be supplied by bone meal. - iM^lk, too, is very 
beneffcial. The foods mentioned provide sufficient - mineral requirementa 
with the exception of common salt, while calcium carbonate (very necessar^r 
for layers) is present in shell grit, which should always, be available to,' 
them. 
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The place of greenstuff in the diet must be recognised, but move as 
a:ffecting the general health of the birds than for its actual food value. 
Suitable succulent green foods can be given as a supplementary feed, but 
if mixed in the mash not more than 25 per cent, of the total weight should 
be allowed. 

Rations Recommended, 

The rations used on the Department’s farms and also for the layers com- 
peting in the Hawkesbury Agricultural College egg-laying competition are 
as follows: — 

Fob Chicks (fbom Four Days to Three Months Old). 

Mash. Evening Feed. 

Pollard 10 lb. Chicken mixture to six weeks, and 

Bran 5 Ih. one-third wheat and two-tiiirds 

M.I.B. Bonemeal ... 11b. | cracked maize thereafter. 

If skim-milk is not available for the mixing of the roasli, skim-miik 
powder dissolved in the water at the rate of 1 lb. to each gallon may be 
used as the equivalent. If fed dry, 1 lb. of the powder to 20 lb. of mash is 
the correct proportion. 

From four days to six weehs feed five times per day — four times ou moist 
crumbly mash, and once on chicken mixture. The latter should be the Itust 
feed of the day just before dusk. 

From six weehs to twelve weehs feed four times per day — three times on 
mash and once on mixed grain ration, consisting of wheat and cracked 
maize instead of the chicken mixture. The grain ration should be the last 
feed of the day. 

From twelve to twenty-four weehs feed the morning mash given below 
for adult birds, with an extra feed of mash without meat meal at mid-day, 
and grain ration, as for adult birds, in the evening. 

Eation fob Layers. 

Morning 31 ash. Evening Feed. 

Pollard 12 lb. ' Two-thirds ^ wheat and one- third 

Bran 41b. cracked maize. 

Lucerne meal 8 lb. 

meat meal lib. 

One ounce of fine common salt to every 5 lb. oC mash should be dissolved 
in the liquid with which the mash is mixed. When giv(‘n as a dry mash 
only half of this quantity should be used and care should be taken that it is 
evenly distributed in the mixture. More bran can be substituted for the 
lucerne meal if desired, but the latter gives variety to the mash. Ground 
wheat or maize can displace up to 40 per cent, of the bran and pollard, but 
is an advantage only if more economical to use. Any changes in feeding 
should be made gradually. 

Quantify of Food Required. 

The amount of food the layers require varies with the seasonal production 
^nd the laying capacity of the individual bird. Higher producers are com- 
^ IwatiVely h^vier eaters. There is no material difference in the amount 
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of food required iby tlie diferent breeds. The flocks should receive as much 
food as they can consume in at least two feeds per day, but if dry mash is 
given a supply should always be maintained in the hoppers. As a guide it 
may be said that the approximate average amount is 4 oz. per hen per day, 
being 3 oz. of mash in the morning and a similar amount of grain for the 
evening feed. This quantity is exclusive of greenstuff given as a supple- 
mentary feed. 

Place Young Stock on Clean Ground. 

Adult stock are freer from epidemic troubles during the spring months 
than at any other part of the year, the majority of losses occurring from 
chronic or constitutional diseases, various casual complaints, and the ovarian 
troubles to which layers are susceptible. It is common to see houses filled 
to their utmost capacity and yet for good results to be obtained at this 
time of the year, though, fortunately for the safety of the birds under the 
adverse conditions which will prevail during the summer months, the usual 
culling of the flocks and consequent thinning down of the numbers will soon 
take place. The owner, not realising the harmful results, continually in- 
creases the number in making housing room for the new season^s stock. It 
is more particularly during the summer that crowded houses mean poor 
egg laying and an earlier moult. Moreover, later in the season, if the birds 
receive any set-back it becomes increasingly diflicult to bring them back 
into laying condition. 

To place the young stock on stale ground also increases the danger of 
epidemics and militates against good development. There is no sounder 
policy than to place the young stock on clean and free range, and to elimi- 
nate the crowding problem by housing in small numbers and leaving them 
under these conditions until matured and there is ample room to accommo- 
date them in the laying houses. It is therefore necessary to have a portion of 
the farm set aside entirely for growing stock, where it is not possible for 
it to be contaminated by drainage from yai’ds where adult stock are kept. 

Poultry Parasites which *Infe$t the Houses. 

The red mite (Dermanyssus gallinae) and fowl tick (Argas persicus) are 
the most common qf the parasites which infest poultry houses. Several types 
of fleas, some of which are peculiar to poultry, are also troublesome in dif- 
ferent localities. They are all bloodsuckers. The mite and tick find harbour 
in the crevices of the roosts and walls of the houses and in close proximity 
to where the birds roost at night. Once introduced, they can live for a 
-considerable time without food. Both parasites feed at night, and remain 
secreted in the house during daylight. They are most active in the warmer 
months of the year, and multiply very rapidly. In the process of feeding, 
the fowl tick infects the blood stream of the fowl with the organism caus- 
ing ^^txck fever.”. This disease causes heavy losses. It is more commonly 
found in the hot dry districts, but occasional cases have been found in the 
metropolitan area, probably introduced by coops or birds, carrying the larval 
tick from infested houses. This pest is the greatest curse of poultry-keepers 
in the country districts. It is really more easily eradicated than mite, 
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being a larger insect but succumbing just as easily by contact with oil 
-emulsified oil sprays. Very frequently, however, poultry are kept in t" 
districts where little attention is given to the housing and the conditio' 
under which the birds are kept. Dilapidated houses, of very rouf: 
material, and permitting the birds to roost in trees, fences and sheds adjoi 
ing large buildings render spraying impracticable. 

The red mite has a more indirect effect on its host, causing low' 
vitality and emaciation. It is indirectly responsible for many troubles,, 
although it does not infect with any specific disease. Its presence is not 
always detected until the birds become unthrifty or anaemic in condition. 
Effective control measures demand only a small amount of time and ex- 
pense.* The houses should be situated quite apart from other structures an^ 
care should be taken that the birds roost in the quarters provided for them. 
Painting the roosts with wood-preserving oil, or even waste motor oil is a 
safeguard. Poultry-farmers are warned that creosote and arsenic com- 
pounds are sometimes sold as wood-preserving oil. The roosts should be^ 
removed if painted with these substances and not replaced until dry. Crude 
petroleum is not injurious to the legs and feet of the birds. 

When the houses are infested it is essential to spray with a force pump- 
to ensure penetration of spray to all parts of the building, including roosts, 
walls and roof. Two or three sprayings at intervals of a few days rnny Ix'- 
necessary in cases of heavy infestation. Kerosene emulsion makes a <*heap 
and effective spray. 

To make Kerosene Emulsion. 

Kerosene emulsion is made by dissolving i lb. of soft soap in 1 gallon of 
boiling water, and then adding slowly a gallon of kerosene, stirring briskly 
all the time and for a few minutes afterwards. This stock solution is Ihon 
added to 9 gallons of soft water, preferably warmed. The mixture should he* 
stirred occasionally while using. 


Why Not a CiBEER oh the Land for, Your Son? 

Parents who have not definitely mapped out a career for their sons, who 
perhaps intend leaving school after this year’s intermediate or leaving cer- 
tificate examination, would do well to make the fullest inquiries concoming- 
lie twelve-months’ special course of instruction in farming which has hexm 
established at the New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes. The 
operations at this farm are diversified, embracing the growing of such crops 
oats, maize, wheat, potatoes, and fodders, orcharding, dairying, sheep- 
raising and general live stock management, while special attention is given 
to pasture improvement investigations and plant-breeding operations. 
:Poultry-f arming is carried, on as a sideline. 

^ The fee for the course h £10, including board and lodging, and appli<»ants 
for admission must be at least 16 years of age, although in special cases 
easceptions are made in this i?egard. 

^Hoatiwis for admissioii. to the course should he forwarded to the- 
ynder Semtary, Department of Agriculture, Box 304 , O.P.O., Sydney, 
fiwn wboin any further particulars may he ohtilned. ’ ' 
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Grass Silage* 

An Excellent Method op Storing Excess Pasture 

Growth. 

J. N. WHITTBT, H.D.A., Agrostologist. 

During a recent visit to l^ew Zealand, the writer was greatly impressed 
with the practice adopted there of converting surplus growth of pasturage 
into grass silage, especially in districts of heavy rainfall where the curing 
of grass hay is rendered difficult by the moist conditions generally experi- 
enced during the drying period. 

In th< far North Coast districts of New South Wales, humid conditions 
are experienced for the greater part of the year, and although the curing?: 
of hay may be possible at times during the summer months, hay, even when 
well stored, frequently becomes very mouldy and in consequence is rendered 
unsuitable as feed for dairy stock. The alternative method of conserving 
surplus pasturage in the form of grass silage is therefore suggested, as light 
falls of rain on the cut material will not affect the subsequently cured 
product to any extent or seriously hamper the storage operations. 

Mixed Pasturage Produces Good Silage. 

A mixture of grass and clover growth makes a silage of excellent quality 
and produces a well-balanced feed for stock. The pasturage packs together 
well, and the loss on the outside and top of stack is considerably less than 
where coarser materials of the nature o:| maize and sorghum are stacked, as 
air and rain are excluded to a greater extent. 

In addition to surplus pasture growth, any of the finer-stemmed crop plants 
such as wheat, oats, barley, Sudan grass, feed millets and legumes of the 
types of field peas and vetches, which are not required as green feed or hay, 
can with advantage he included in the grass silage stack. Similarly cuts of 
lucerne containing weed and grass growth, or others which it is found im- 
possible to cure satisfactorily as hay, can be included. 

The Time to Cut 

The stage of growth at which to harvest pasturage for silage will largely 
depend on the purpose for which the material is to be utilised. If a main- 
tenance food is required, the pasturage should he harvested when the 
majority of the plants are forming seed heads; this product will be suitable 
for feeding to dry and young stock. 

As young, leafy grass is more nutritious than that approaching the seed- 
forming stage, it naturally follows that silage made from the former will 
be more suitable for feeding to cows in milk. It should he stored in over- 
head silos or boarded pits in order to reduce the amount of wastage that 
would occur if placed in stacks. The time to harvest this class of feed 
'^vould be prior to the grasses showing any signs of stem growth. 
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If pasturage is very mature before being harvested, or is allowed to be- 
come too dry before being stacked, the amount of moisture present will be 
insufficient to promote the required amount of fermentation, and a charred 
lOToduct will result. 

Control of Rank Growth Improves the Sward. 

Dairy-farmers in the south coast and central coast divisions of this State 
are now realising the value of the mowdng machine for controlling the 
rank growth that is produced on and is typical of most paspalum pastures in 
good seasons. By converting this growth into grass silage, not <')nly is a 
valuable laxative standby for winter feed conserved and an insurance 



FJg. l.—A Two-horse Sweep or Push Reke. 


against dry conditions created, but the paddocks are put in bettor (Condition 
for the growth of the finer grasses of the type of Perennial Uye and Oocks- 
foot/as well as of the clovers. 

, Where rank-growing grass is present in a paddock, the full value is not 
obtained from fertiliser, and the smaller-growing forms of pasture plants 
are crowded out; after the rank growth of grass is removed, an application 
of cwt. superphosphate and 1 cwt. sulphate of ammonia per acre applied 
in the autunon directly after a good fall of rain will considerably stimulate 
,the growth of these more palatable and nutritious pasture grasses and also 
clover, and the paddocks will then he in excellent condition to go 
&ta and through the winter grazing period. 

The Silage Stack. 

The method of storing ^surplus pasturage in a stack is generally adopted 
^h^ quantities of feed are available, for the stacks are cheaply 
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■constmcted and can be built in tlie paddocks in wbicli the feed is growing, 
thus saving the espense of extensive haulage when cutting and later when 
feeding out. 


Round stacks give excellent results and are comparatively easy to huild. 
Settled stacks of this type 12 feet high by 15 feet in diameter should con- 
tain 3-0 to 35 tons of silage. It is most essential that enough material be 
used to give sufScient height and so provide a stack, which, when it has 
^settled, will be at least 9 to 10 feet high. 


The amount of shrinkage in this type of 
fodd.er when stacked, is fairly considerable, 
And it will be necessary to ensile about 50 
tons of green pasturage to produce 40 tons 
of silage. Stacks should be located on high, 
vrell'-drained situations. 


Harvesting and Stacking Pasturage. 

The mowing machine is used to cut the 
pasturage, which is then raked into windrows. 

Horse sweeps or push rakes (see Fig. 1) are 
generally used to convey the grass to the 
stack. A two- horse sweep 10 feet wide will 
carry a load of [from ’400 to 450 lb. ; this 
-type of instrument is also very useful for 
hay-making operations (grass or lucerne 
hay). In New Zealand the mast stacker and 
grab (see Fig. 2), worked with one horse, is 
almost universally [used to elevate the 
material to the top of the stack. 

It is advisable to cut enough material to 
build the stack 5 to 6 feet high the first day ; 
no grass is added to the stack for a few days 
in order to allow it to settle and so provide 
a solid foundation on which to build tlie 

stack. This is most important, as a stack erected on a faulty foundation is 
■sure to slip as it settles. 


Fig. 2.— A Mast Staeker and Giab. 




It is advisable for the beginner to make use of a thermometer to assist 
him in controlling the temperature of the stack during stacking operations, 
though after a few seasons’ experience it will probably be dispensed with. 


In order to obtain the temperature of the material in the stack, a piece 
.of 1-inch water piping 5 to 6 feet long should be driven down the centre of 
the stack and an ordinary dairy thermometer, attached to a ^ieee of string, 
lowered down the pipe; this can be examined as required to ascertain the 
temperature. A sharpened stick hammered into one end of the pipe will 
*ena)bl6 it to be easily driven into the stack. 


c 
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Once the temperature has attained 110-120 degrees Fahr., stacking can be 
continued. The addition of more material should be carried out at once if 
the heat gives indications of rising above 120 degrees ; this will have the 
effect of checking the increase in temperature. Remove the pipe and ther- 
mometer when applying more material and repeat the operation of ascer- 
taining the temperature at the end of each stacking’ peruxl; (lies stack is 
generally added to about every second day until the desired height is 
attained. 

All cut material must be handled expeditiously in order to retain its 
moisture. Do not out more feed in any one day than it is possible to work 
and stack during that period. 



Fig* 8.— A Well-taifit Orm Sllftge Stack. 

This stack contains Perennial Bye* Cocksfoot, Paspaluna and Clovers. Note iko tourcla tot 
retaining the soil on top of the fstaok. 


In building the stack, the outside must be well tramped, and the centre 
kept level until iSnishing off, when it should be slightly higher than the 
outside. 

Weighting the Stack* 

Soil is generally used to weight the top of the stack and incidentally to 
regulate the temperature of the top layer. Boards or bags of soil should be 
placed around the edge of the top of the stack in order to retain the soil in 
position; there should he a depth of 10 to 12 inches of soil at the outer edge, 
ihcreaskig to 18 to 24 inches in the centre. The amount of soil used will 
vary acco'itding to the temperature of the last 6 feet of material stacked, and 
the amount'^'of pressure required effectually to compress the top layer and 
\ 
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exclude the air. The boards used to retain the earth on top of the stack 
shown in Fig. 3 are 10 inch x 1 inch and 2 feet 6 inches in length. They are 
stapled together with pieces of fencing wire. 

It is essential to see that the stack settles evenly. Some control of this 
settlement may be exercised by moving the soil as required, or, if necessary, 
more can be added. 

The stacks, on completion, should be enclosed from stock by the erection 
of temporary barbed-wire fences. 



Fig. 4. — A One-horse Tnmhle Sweep. 

Note the swivel chain attachment on the baseboard, which enables the sweep to be iapped easily. 


Opening up the Stack. 

As the best quality silage is produced in the heart of the stack, care must 
be exercised to expose as small an area as possible to the air, because moulds 
form rapidly and the silage deteriorates in consequence. 

Eemove the boards or bags and the soil from one portion of the stack, 
taking care to see that the remaining protective covering is not unduly 
disturbed, and cut the silage out in a face right down to the ground level 
before commencing on another section of the stack. The area worked on 
will depend on the size pf the herd to be fed, but only enough should he cut 
out each day to supply the animals with sufficient feed for that period. A 
special silage knife is the best implement to use for this purpose. 
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Pit aad Hillside Silos. 

The use of the tumble sweep (see Fig. 4) or the push siivt^s eonsidor- 
able handling in pit silo woiik, and in the case of sluillow pit'^ luixing batters, 
at each end the pasturage collected with tumble sweeps can lu' <lrawn in and 
tipped over that already stacked, the horses doing good work in tramping 
the material. The soil excavated from the pit should ho used to bank up' 
the sides of the pit above ground. 

Stack the pasturage as high as possible t<» allow for shrinkage; iilling 
every second day will allow the material to settle down before a fresh supply 
is added. On completion cover with hay weighted down w'ith soil. 

Hillside silos built in the sides of gullies, or in similar positions, allow of 
filling from the higher side and emptying on the lower level. The centre of 
the silo, as well as the walls, must be well tramped by the worker in the silo, 
otherwise the centre will settle rapidly and tend to pull the material from 
the walls, thus leaving a large air space between the outside of the silage 
and the walls of the silo. The hillside silo can be finished of' in a similar 
manner to the pit silo. 

Grass silage can be used in from eight to ten weeks from iluf time of 
stacking, although if left for a longer period a more matunxl ])roduct will 
be obtained. 

In addition to the information gathered during inspections of grass silage- 
operations in progress in various localities in New Zealand, the writer is- 
indebted to Mr. J. W. Deem, Director of the Fields Division, Department 
of Agriculture, New Zealand (whose writings on this subject have standar-^ 
dised methods of grass silage making in the Dominion) for valuable data 
on the subject reviewed. • 


Tee Implements to Use in Working the Fat4Lowr. 

The implements that should be u.sed in working the fallows <1epi‘nd v<wy 
much on the nature of the soil and the state of the fallow. If the soil is 
medium to heavy loam and is free from weeds, the harrows or Bpringto<*th 
cultivator would serve. If scminilluvial brown him. light red loam, or' 
heavy black self-muicbing soil, and free from weeds, the luirrows would be* 
the most suitable implement. If heavy red loam or clay country, or if 
weeds are prevalent, the rigid tine scarifier should be used. Thc^ dlsC' 
cultivator is^ without a doubt the implement which puts the fallow in the* 
worst condition. Admitting its value in destroying large weeds, these could 
almost always have been killed while quite small by other implementB. 

The determining factor in the choice of implements, however, is usuallyi 
the amount of weed growth present. It is often possible to deal very eifec- 
^yel# with weeds when very young by the use of the harrows, but should 
' ri^d tine cultivator with suitable points will put 

. ;in excellent condition. The rigid ,* tine cultivator dr scarifier 

satisfactory for most classes of soil. 
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Pasture Improvement Competition at 
Nimbin* 

L. W. McLennan, B.Sc,Agr., Assistant Agrostologist. 

This competition, inaugurated by tbe Mmbin Agricultural and Industrial 
Association, was judged on 1st October, 1930, and was won by Messrs. Wil- 
liams Bros. NTine competitors each submitted four f-acre plots, which had 
been treated as follows: — 

NTo. 1 Plot — 1 bag superphosphate per acre. 

Mo. 2 Plot — ^Untreated. 

Mo. 3 Plot — 1 bag of a proprietary mixture (4 parts superphosphate and 
1 part sulphate of ammonia) per acre. 

Mo. 4 Plot — Treatment optional. 

Fortunately, competitors selected types of soils and various aspects 
characteristic of the district so that information relating to all conditions 
might be obtained. Pastures consisted almost entirely of paspalum and 
white clover with some Parramatta grass, Paddock Love grass and other 
tussocks on the hills. The presence of Carpet grass in many of the plots 
is to be regretted. This grass is comparatively unpalatable, of poor feeding 
value and was neglected by stock. For this reason it seeds freely and is 
undoubtedly spreading. 

Pastures were top-dressed and grass seed broadcasted in April and May, 
after which the plots were grazed fairly continuously until the middle of 
September, when they were closed to stock in order to allow two weeks’ free 
growth before judging. 

In all cases the fertilised plots showed an increase in bulk of pasture, 
represented chiefly by white clover. The difference was most marked on 
the flats and on the better types of soil, and results showed that pastures 
should be eaten short before tbe fertilisers are applied. The superphosphate 
plots were slightly superior to those treated with the proprietary mixture, 
but the nitrogen in the latter mixture may give a greater stimulus to the 
summer growth of paspalum. There was a heavy growth of clover on all 
plots on the fiats, but much less on the hills. A mild winter with plentiful 
rains had encouraged an abundant growth of clover throughout the Morth 
Coast. In spite of this there was a most remarkable increase in clover on 
the properties of Messrs. Williams Bros, and G. W. Morton. On the latter 
property the increase could not have been less than 500 per cent., whilst on 
the former, though clovers covered all plots, the increase in bulk, vigour 
and vitality was very marked. This was the winning entry and is undoubt- 
edly tbe best clover paddock in the district. 

On several of the Mo. 4 plots (where treatment was at owner’s option), 
red and white clover and grasses such as Perennial Bye, Wimmera Bye> 
Italian Bye, Cocksfoot and Prairie were broadcasted. Germination was 
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fair, but growth was slow. Clover was thickened by broadcasting seed on 
short paspalum in the autumn, but grasses sown in the same manner were 
unable to make headway against the rapid-growing paspalum, which is so 
firmly established in this district. The abundance of clover in association 
with the paspalum provided an excellently balanced ration of high feeding 
value and ideal for milk production. Plots had not been allowed to grow 
rank or become sod-bound, but had been harrowed, thus encouraging the 
growth of short, succulent, highly nutritious feed. Careful management 
which permits the growth of pastures such as these is one of the most 
important features of pasture improvement on the North Coast. On some 
plots the harrow could have been used more often, but it was pleasing to 
note that dairy-farmers are realising that good pastures must be harrowed 
frequently. 

The results of this competition show that the top-dressing of Ninibin 
flats combined with thorough pasture management will increase their pro- 
ductive capacity considerably and should prove to be a sound economic pro- 
position. On tbe hills it is doubtful whether the expense would be justified 
unless the rank growth is controlled and the harrow used frequently. 


Tabue of Points Allotted. 


Competitor. 

Improve- 
ment 
effected in 
bulhof 
pastures. 

Presence 
of clovers 
and other 
legumes. 

Palatability 

and 

feeding 

value. 

Preedom 
from weeds, 
other use- 
less plants 
and disease. 

Manage- 
ment of 
pasture. 

Total 

Points. 

Maximum points 

26 

20 

20 

10 

10 

*86 

J. S. & H, E. Williams 

21 

20 

19 

9 

10 

79 

E.W. Morton 

22 

18 

18 

9 

7 

74 

D. E, Williams 

16 

18 

18 

9 

9 

70 

A. Allsop 

18 

16 

16 

9 

9 

68 

J. N. Brown 

16 

14 

16 

9 

8 

62 

R. Gall 

13 

12 

14 

9 

6 

64 

JT. A. Eiitchie 

12 

14 

12 

7 

7 

62 

R.G. Cullen ... 

11 

13 

12 

8 

7 

61 

W. L. AJlsop 

11 

12 

12 

7 

6 

47 


♦ As tbe siae of plots was limited by the Association, points were not allotted for ** Area,” which, 
accoidSng to the original scheme, was to receive a possible of 16, thus bringing the total to 100. 


Ioteotious Diseases Eepoetbd m Ocjtober. 


The following outbreaks of the more important infectious diseases were 
reported during the month of October, 1930 : — 


Anthrax 

Blackleg 

Tiroplasmosifl (tick fever) ... 
Henro-pnenmorda contagiosa 

Swine fever 

Oontagione pnetunonia 


1 

10 

Nil. 

2 

Nil. 

Nil. 


—Max Hbnbt, Chief Veterinary Surgeon. 
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Wheat as a Stock Feed, 


E. S. CLAYTON", H.D.A., Senior Experimentalist. 

Wheat is such a valuable food for humau beings that unless it is of inferior 
quality it is rarely fed in quantity to stock. However, when the price of 
wheat drops to a low level it immediately comes within the range of feeds 
available to the stockowner. With a low price operating for wheat, the 
producer can, if he has the facilities, feed the grain to stock, and in this 
way obtain a higher return for his wheat than if he sold it in the ordinary 
way, always providing that the price of beef, mutton, pork or bacon, etc., 
remains satisfactory. While the price of wheat remains at the present low 
level, rather than sell all their wheat many farmers will seek more profit- 
able ways of disposing of it. 

Diversified Farming. 

There are difficulties in the way of a quick change over to stock feeding. 
The facilities are not generally available and they have to be provided 
gradually. It is thought that if wheat growers, particularly those in the 
more favoured rainfall districts, were to pay more attention to the raising 
and fattening of stock, such as fat lambs, steers or pigs, their farming 
would be more diversified, and they would be in a better position to increase 
their stock-fattening activities quickly whenever the price of wheat dropped 
to a sufficiently low level to permit of its use for this purpose. 

During periods of normal wheat prices little if any wheat would be fed 
to the stock, which would be catered for by the growing of suitable fodder 
crops, particularly lucerne, which has proved so successful in most of the 
wheat districts. Field peas also offer great possibilities in those wheat 
districts with a good rainfall. They fit into the rotation with wheat in a 
most satisfactory manner. The peas are either grazed off by sheep or pigs 
or the grain is harvested and bagged. The South Australian experience 
with field peas is that when the price drops below 5s. a bushel it is more 
profitable to use the peas on the farm for fattening wethers or lambs. They 
are also a particularly valuable feed for pigs and cattle and in the ration 
combine admirably with wheat. They are rich in protein and balance the 
carbohydrates in wheat. 


CoMPABATiVE Analysis of Wheat, Maize and Field Feas. 






Carboliydrates. 



Water. 

Aaii. 

Protein. 

Jibie. 1 
1 

mtrogen-free 

1 Extract. 

Eat. 

Wheat 

Maize ... 

Field Peas 

per cent. 
10*2 
10-6 

9*2 

per cent. 
1-9 

L6 

34 

per cent. 
124 
10-1 
22*9 

per cent. 
2*2 

20 

5*6 

percent. 

71-2 

70*9 

57*8 

per cent. 
2*1 

5*0 

14 
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Local Experience with Feeding Wheat 

Experiments in the feeding of pigs were conducted in 192^9 by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Hawkesbury Agricultural College. (Bee Agncul- 
tural Gazette of N.8.W., July, 1930.) Eiee and wheat were compared in 
these trials. Rough rice was worth £7 10s. per ton, or .8d. per lb. ; wheat was 
Yalued at £10 5s. 4d. per ton, or l.ld. per lb., or 5s. (id. per bushel. 

Even at this price feeding wheat to pigs proved to be i>rofital>le. The coat 
of the rice ration was £1 10s. 2id. and it resulted in an average live weight 
gain of 80.7 lb., so the cost of the feed per lb. of grain was 4.475d. The 
cost of the wheat ration was £1 13s. lOd. and the average live weight gain 
01.1 lb., so the cost of the feed per lb. of gain was 4.461d. The value 
realised per lb. of grain in the case of the wheat-fed pigs was 5.(i5d* per Ih. 
Jf the cost of grain (viz., 4.461d,) is subtracted, it leaves a profit per lb. 
gain of 1.189d. These figures are quoted to illustrate the possibility of 
feeding wheat to pigs at a profit, even when the wheat is worth 5s. Od. per 
bushel. This actually offers the grower an opportunity to obtain 5s. Cd. per 
bushel for his Tvheat, provided he can market his pigs at ,a satisfactory price. 
The price of pork on 21st August, 1929, was 9d. per lb., and this \vas the 
figure used in computing the above results. As stated the gain over and 
above the 5s. fid. per bushel allowed for the wheat was 1.18’9d. per lb., which 
more than compensates for the time and labour expended in attending to 
the pigs. 

Foreign Experience* 

American experience in feeding wheat to lambs is that they made the 
same gains as those fed on maize and only required 2 per cent, more grain 
and hay for each lOO Ih. gain. Wheat is slightly better than barley for 
lambs, and less of it is required for 100 lb. gain in live w^eight, 

English experiments with lambs also confirm American results. In 
America it has been shown that good quality wheat is worth as much as 
maize for feeding pigs. Pigs fed wheat and tankage made slightly more 
rapid gain and required 3 per cent, less feed per 100 lb. gain than those fed 
maize and tankage. When fed withoxit any supplement wheat was also 
found to be superior to maize. 

In Ireland, pigs fed on wheat gave much better results than those fed on 
bran and pollard.* 

Wheat is a suitable feed for calves, fattening cattle and dairy cows. For 
dairy cows in Denmark, ground wheat was fully equal to mixed barley and 
eats. Provided the price is low, wheat can also be fed with economy to 
''“btjrses; ■ ' ■ > ■ 

How to Feed* 

Wheat, like maig^, needs the addition of a supplement when fed to 
Any palatable roughage rich in protein is satisfactory. If the pigs 
^ lucerne pasture® they will make rapid and economical 
gaSnil wheat is addM to the diet. When stall feeding with wheat it is 

^ M i l ' V i i i , r i U« I ^ _ , 

. Knee State Jowr. D.pt. Agn., toX. ISo. 2, p. 172. 
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5 Specialties 

For Market Growers 


Read what the Growers, themselves, say— 

CAULIFLOWER— Yates' Phenomenal Maincrop. 

From Victoria: 

Just a word to tell you the result I am having from the seed I got from you last year. 
I am at present cutting Phenomenal Maincrop Caulifiower, and they are topping the 
Melbourne Market both for price and quality. They stood the drought and the blight and 
grub pest, and that speaks for itself, as this season is one of the worst ever experienced 
in Victoria. 

CAULIFLOWER — Yates* Phenomenal Early. 

From N,S.W,: 

I am sending you this specimen of Early Phenomenal Cauliflower, one of many of 
similar size, grown from seed which I purchased from you last year. Personally, 1 wish 
for nothing better; they were most profitable. 

CABBAGE — Henderson's Succession (Peter Henderson’s own stock). 

From Victoria: 

I have just finished cutting your Henderson’s Succession Cabbage. We had the 
driest summer on record, so I did not go to much trouble with them. The ground was 
rougli, and they only had a drop of water when planted out, and a little flood manure- 
They were hardly touched by blight, and I only planted out about 500 on account of 
dryness. I was sorry afterwards, as I did not have one failure amongst them, and plenty 
of them measured 18-20 inches across and had very solid hearts. 

CABBAGE — Early Drumhead Yates’ Derwent Re-selected Type, 

I had a fine bed of your Early Drumhead Cabbage last year, about one acre, andi 
the prices realised were from 4/- to 12/6 per dozen. Needless to say, I did very well 
with them. I finished cutting about October, and although in many of my neighbourV 
crops the Cabbages w'ere running to seed, I can truthfully say that none of mine showed 
any signs of doing so. 

CABBAGE— Earlimarvel. 

The earliest Flat Cabbage we have grown. In appearance and habit it is like a 
miniature Succession, and should become a very useful early market sort. 


Market *GroweiS are invited to write for Current Price List of Vegetable Seeds (in bulk), in 
which very advantageous prices are quoted for buyers of the larger quantities. 

All quotations submitted and all orders a:ccepied 
are subject to our printed condiiiom of sale. 


ARTHUR YATES & Go. Ltd. 


SEED GROWERS, SEED MERCHANTS, AND NURSERYMEN. 


SYDNEY 


Warahouac: 
164-186 Sussa* Sir 


Box 2707— C, G,P.O. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

NEW SOUTH WALES 


Tamworth Sow, “Inge Viola” (Imp.) 

Stud pigs of BERKSHIRE and TAMWORTH breeds are 
available for sale at — 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College^ Richmond, 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm, Lhmore, 

BERKSHIRE pigs only are available for sale at— 

Grafton Experiment Farm, Grafton, 

Bathurst Experiment Farm, Bathurst 
Wagga Experiment Farm, Bomen, 

Neuo England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes, 

Cowra Experiment Farm, Cowra, 

Breeders are reminded that at the above institutions the studs have 
been augmented by importations of the best and latest strains available 
of Berkshire and Tamworth pigs from Great Britain. 

Full particulars regarding prices, &c., can be obtained on 
from the Principal, Hawkesbury Agricultural College, 
Rienjinond, or from the managers of the farms mentioned. 

^ ROSS, Under Secretary. Box 36a* aP.O., SYDNEY. 
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advisable to include in the ration a food of animal origin that is rich in 
protein, such as skim-milk. Field peas are also of great value for feeding 
with wheat. The wheat should be ground or rolled for pigs. This treatment 
has the efeot of greatly increasing the feeding value. It should not be 
ground too finely, as it then tends to form a sticky mass in the mouth of 
the pigs. Soaking the wheat is of very little value and does not justify 
the trouble involved; moreover, it is not nearly so satisfactory as grinding. 

Lambs , — The best results are obtained with lambs when the wheat is fed 
with legume hay. This has the efect of balancing the ration. Wheat fed 
to lambs on good pasture gives good results. 

Qaiile , — ^Wheat should be fed with some bulky concentrate for the best 
results with dairy cattle. It should be groimd or rolled for all cattle. 

Horses , — ^Wheat should be fed only in moderate amounts and mixed with 
a bulky concentrate or with chaficed forage. If fed in excess it may cause 
digestive troubles and skin eruptions. 


Pure Seed. 

Growbes Beoommended by the Depabxmeot. 

The Department of Agriculture publishes monthly in the AgricuUural Gazette a list 
of growers of pure seed of good quality of various crops in order to encourage those 
who have been devoting attention to this sphere of work, and to enable farmers to get 
into (Hrect touch with reliable sources of supply of such seeds. 

A grower’s name is added to the list only (1) after the crop has been inspected during 
the Rowing period by a field officer and favourably reported upon, and (2) after a sample 
of the seed has been received by the Under-Secretary, Department of Agriculture, 
Sydney, and has satisfactorily passed a germination test. 

Intending purchasers are advised to communicate direct with growers regarding the 
prices for the seeds mentioned hereunder. In the event of purchasers being dissatisfied 
with seed supplied by growers whose names appear on this list, they are requested to 
feport immediately to the Department, 

Pure seed growers are required to fumlsli each month a statement of the quantity of 
feed on hand. Such statement must reach the Department, Box SSa, 6.P.O., Sydney, 
not later than the 12th of the month. 

... P. Short, “Moore Park,” Armidale. 

... Manager, Experiment Farm, Bathurst. 

... Manager, Experiment Farm, Grafton, 

A. S- Pankhmrst, 36 William-street, Singleton. 

... Manager, Experiment Farm, Grafton* 

A number of crops Were inspected and passed, but samples of the seed harvested hava 
not been received, and these crops have not been listed. 


Large Goldmine 

Sorghum — 

Sumac 

Saocaline ... 


Corner 


G-et land ready for the sowing of autumn crops, and cultivate the faBpTO 
to destroy weeds and to restore a mulch after rains. Working the soil 
during the hot summer months is not recommended unless rain has 
destroyed the mulch. 
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Varieties of Wheat in New South Wales* 


J. T. PJBIDHAM, H.D.A., Plant Breeder, and A. K. OALLA(iHAN, 

B.Fhil, B.Se., B.Be.Agr., Assistant Plant Bi coder. 

The great diversity of conditions under which wheat is grown in New 
South Wales — ^differences of temperature, of length of season, of rainfall (in 
both amount and incidence), ol soil — ^liave been responsible for tlie use of a 
large number of varieties with a wide range of characier&. Tlie necessity 
for the use of at least two or three varieties on every farm, bo that tlie 
season’s work may be dibtributed, and so that the risk of a poor crop of low 
yield over the whole area may bo avoided should the season fail to suit a 
particular variety, tends to add to the list of wheats grown in the State. 
Purthermore, the different purposes for which wheat is grown, viz., grain 
only, dual purpose (grain or hay as the season may dictate), hay only, green 
feed, add complexity to the widely different qualities required to suit 
ail conditions and requirements. 

Probably well over one hundred wheats are grown in New South Wales, 
but of these only about forty or fifty varieties have an area of over 1,000 
acres. These and some of the more recently evolved varieties of the Depart- 
ment which are likely to make more headway in the near future are there- 
fore considered to be of sufficient importance to justify the detailed 
description given. 

The question of identification of the chief varieties of wheat grown by 
farmers is of importance from the standpoint of suitability to the con- 
ditions and also of pure seed production. In llie descriptions which follow, 
these points have been given much closer attention than hithertft Afore 
exact observations have also been made on the reaction of varieties to 
different diseases, which is nowadays of much great cr moment than pre- 
viously to the grower in the choico of the most suitable wheats for his con- 
ditions or eircumstanecs. For instance, where flag smut or rast is feared, 
the gTower can sow the resistant varieties which are available with the 
assurance that a heavy toll of the crop will not be taken before the crop is 
harvested. 

Not all the varieties described herein are recommended by the Depart- 
ment, but they are included because, being already grown fairly exten- 
sively or considered at present very promising, they are of interest to 
wheat-growers generally. The Departments recommendations form the 
subject of a leaffet which is revised annually from the results of systematic 
wariety trials on farmers^ experiment plots throughout the wheat areas of 
thte State, 

vari^iee^ described herem are given in the order of their relative 
in New Sopth Wales at the presmxt time. 
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Waratah. 

Waratah IS the result of a cross made at Wagga E.xperiment Farm in 1907 
between Hudson’s Early Purple Straw and Gluyas Early. It was first 
grown in field trials at Cowra Experiment Earn in 1919, 

Waratah is an early-maturing variety, of moderate stooling habit and 
erect early growth. Its foliage is medium wide and drooping. The straw 
IS tall, not purple, and although slender, is of fair quality, semi-soHd, ,and 



Waralaii. Tnmy, 


weighs well for chaff. In spite of its slenderness the straw stands well; 
this is true even on the heavy black soils in the north-west, and when it 
does go down in wet seasons there is often considerable recovery. Should 
hot winds prevail early in Ae season the straw of Waratah is apt to bej 
brittle, and this is associated, under like circumstances, with a taidenty of ' 
the head to shatter its grain. ' i 
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The brown, very short ear has strong, divergent tip-awns which are a 
conspicuous and very characteristic feature of the variety. In spite of the 
short ear, and its low density, it gains in yielding power by carrying three 
to four grains per spikelet when other varieties only show two. This latter 
character gives the ear its wide and somewhat irregular appearance. The 
outer glumes of the spikelets are glabrous, rather short but medium-wide 
with square shoulders, characters which distinguish this variety very readily 
from its parent Gluyas Early, which has somewhat long glumes with very 
oblique shoulders. The opaque grain is elliptical in shape, somewhat elon- 
gated, with a characteristically deep yellow colour and a wide fairly deep 
crease occasionally accompanied by a single pit mark. 

Though not highly rust-resistant it has a measure of practical resistance 
under all but very severe conditions, the grain filling better than the amount 
of visible rust would indicate. Waratah is quite susceptible to fiag smut,, 
but is is more resistant to leaf blight (Septoria) than many other varieties 
in cultivation. It has largely di^laced Canberra since 1925 because it is 
less liable to rust and loose smut ^d has stronger straw. 

Waratah represents a combination of the grain excellence of Purple Straw 
with the hardiness and early maturity of Gluyas Early, and is very produc- 
tive both for grain and hay. In spite of its defects it has made rapid strides 
in popularity, as evidenced by the increase in area from 122,839 acres in 
1925 to 817,138 acres in 1929, at which time it was the leading variety in 
New South Wales. 

Waratah is recommended by the Department as an early-maturing variety 
for grain and hay on the Central and Southern Tablelands, South-western 
Slopes and Eastern Eiverina, Central-western Slopes and the North-western 
Slopes; and for mid-season sowing on the South-western Plains, Western 
Eiverina and Western Plains. The fact that the variety thrives under such 
a wide range of conditions has placed it in the premier position it holds, 
to-day. 

Federation. 

Federation originated from a cross made at Lambrigg, near Queanbeyan, 
by the late Mr. W. Farrer in 1895, between a Purple Straw selection and a 
Fif e-Indian crossbred, later named Yandilla* This was a premeditated 
attempt by Farrer to produce a variety with short straw, especially suitable 
for the Australian method of harvesting with, the stripper. The new cross- 
bred was noted as very productive, with strong straw, and it was named in 
1901. Its dioxt erect growth did not at first appeal to the farmer used to 
the tall waving crops of Purple Straw and Lammas then in cultivation, but 
field tests soon indicated its high productiveness and it quickly displaced 
these varieties, becoming generally grown throughout Australia. 

Federation a mid-season variety, of average tillering ability, erect in 
early growth, with erect short-bladed foliage. These latter characters are 
in oonferast fo the drooping, wavy, long-bladed foliage of Hard Federation 
and the earnest means of distmguishing the one from the other of these 
Its ri^d, short appearance is maintained in all phases of its 
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Y«ndlUa King. 


FedeiaHoa. 
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growth, and is the most conspicuous feature of its straw. The ability to 
continue standing ripe sufficieixtly long in the held, when intended for har- 
yesting with a reaper-thresher or stripper, earned for li the re]>ntatJon of 
being storm-proof. The short, stiif straw has no puride colouration, and 
although its colour is not good enough for the producthm of prime chalf 
for the market, stock eat the hay very readily. 

The brown, compact ears are awnless, and their density, which is high, is 
l>erhaps the chief contributing faptor in the high yielding capacity of the 
variety. The outer glumes of the ear are glabrous, clear and shiny, with no 
glancousness, while the floral glumes are somewhat short, a character that 
allows bleaching of ’the grain if rain falls after the crop is ripe. The 
shoulder of the outer glume is predominately square and only of inecliuDa 
width. The inner glume or palea of the spikclet sometimes remains on 
the grain after stripping. The ear of Federation resembles both Union und 
Hard Federation. The ear of Union is, however, more dense than either 
Federation or Hard Federation, especially at the tip, the shoulders of 
the outer glumes are conspicuously wider and the glumes arc generally 
lightly glaucous. Foliage characters readily distinguish Hard Foderati ott 
fi'oin either Union or Federation; in addition to these, the ear of the former 
is less dense, but hearing a similar number of spikolets; this makes the 
Hard Federation head slightly longer and laser. The raehis bevtween the 
spikelets of Federation and Hard Federation is fringed with hairs; this* 
fringe is absent, or at least not visible without the aid of a lens in Unions 
The grain is in the medium-strong class, of medium size, white, soft to 
semi-hard, and ovate with rounded cheeks and a shallow narrow crease. 

While Federation is susceptible to mildew {Urysiphe), stem rust, Hag 
smut, and particularly to leaf blight {Septoria), its productiveness renders 
it worthy of being grown as a mid-season variety except in districts where 
it has been replaced by Bena or Union. 

In New South Wales the area sown to Federation in 1925 was 853,430 
acres, which in 1929 had decreased to 079,043 acres. It is at present the 
second leading variety of the State, but is being rapidly superseded by 
Union, Bena and Nabavira. In Victoria in 1926 it was first favourite# and 
in 1929 was stiH the second most popular variety. In South Australia it 
was the second leading variety in 192(5 and still occupies that place In 
Western Australia it was the , fourth variety in popularity in 1925, but to- 
day there is only a small acreage sown there as compared with Nabawa. 

V The Depa^ment recomjnonds Federation for the following districts for 
mid-season sowing for grain:— Central Tablelands, South-western Slopes 
and Eastern Riverina, South-western Plains and Western Riverina, and the 
Centcal-we&tem Slopes. 




Yandifla King. 

a ujestilted from a cross made between Yandilla and Silver 
^ of South Australia, It is a half-sister to' 
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Federation, both varieties having the Fif e-Indian wheat Yandilla as a 
parent. Silver King, the other parent of Yandilla King, is a white- 
strawed selection from IMarshalFs Ko. 3. 

The young growth has a free-stooling, prostrate habit, with narrow leaves. 
The loliage of later growth droops over limply. The straw is of medium 
height, strong and capable of being converted into very satisfactory hay or 
chaff. The absence of purple colour in the straw is in contrast to the 
purple tinge that characterises Marshall’s No. 3. 

The ear is long, white, fusiform, glabrous and lightly tip-awned; it is 
carried erectly on. the straw. The outer glumes are medium-long and 
medium-wide, with narrow square to slightly oblique shoulders. The beak 
of the outer glume is often slightly incurved. Yandilla King commonly 
loses several grains from the top spikelets of the ear by tip withering, but 
in spite of this it tends to mature a good crop of vrell-fiUed grain. The 
lather large, yellow, elliptical grain is well enclosed (in some districts hard 
to thresh), with rounded cheeks, and a wdde somewhat deep crease, which, 
however, never has any deep pitting. The grain characters are distinct in 
these features from the grain of Marshall’s No. 3, where pitting in the 
crease is very characteristic and is accompanied by angular cheeks. The 
grain of Yandilla King belongs to the medium-strong flour class. 

The variety is susceptible to stem rust, and though liable to flag smut is 
not often badly attacked under field conditions- It is susceptible to foot rot, 
and moderately so to leaf blight (Septoi'ia), 

Yandilla King was grown on 182,410 acres in New South Wales in 1925. 
This area has increased to 431,512 acres in 1929 ; it is now the third leading 
variety, besides being the standard late-maturing wheat for the State. 
Yandilla King does well on heavy soils and is a more reliable cropper — lese 
aflected by wind and adverse weather — ^than Turvey, which is the more 
showy variety. For the tablelands where rust is to be feared, Cleveland is 
to be preferred to Yandilla King. 

It is recommended by the Department for early sowing (ie., as a late- 
maturity variety) for grain or hay on the Southern Tablelands, South- 
western Slopes and Eastern Eiverina, Central-western Slopes, North-western 
Slopes and the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area. 

Turvey. 

Turvey originated as a selection, made from a field crop of Purple Straw 
wheat by Mr. Turvey, of Eochester, Victoria. 

Like Yandilla King, Turvey has a prostrate habit in early growth with 
very good tillering powers. Its foliage is narrow, with long leaf-blades that 
droop over limply. A bright purple colouration is noticeable in the leaves 
at the immediate junction of the leaf-blade and leaf-sheath, enveloping both 
the auricles and the ligule. The straw is purple tinted, tall and not so 
strong as Yandilla King; the variety is more prone to lodging than tl^e 
latter, partly for this reason and partly because the plants of Turvey are 
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less 'well>l)raced and more liable to go over as a whole; in addition heavy 
winds cause considerable shattering of grain from the ripened ears of 
Turvey. 

The nodding, white, tip-awned tapering ears, borne on tall purple straw 
give it an attractive appearance ; for this reason Turvey is often entered in 
crop competitions. The fusiform head is lax, sharply tapering, with a 
drooping or so-called nodding habit when mature ; these items, together with 
the purple straw, make Turvey easy to identify; no variety is likely to be 
confused with it. The outer glumes are glabrous, long, only mid-wide and 
with square, very narrow shoulders; low on the spikelet the shoulders of the 
outer glumes are almost wanting, and observed from this position appear 
oblique. The beak of the outer glume is prominent, narrow, acute, and 
often slightly incurved. The large white grain of Turvey has rounded 
cheeks, with no pittings in its rather shallow crease ; it belongs to the weak 
flour class. 

Turvey is quite commonly affected by loose smut and is susceptible to 
stem rust and flag smut. It also appears to be more susceptible to foot-rot 
than many other wheats. It has considerable drought resistance for a late- 
maturing variety. 

Although the fourth leading variety in Uew Sonth Wales in 1929 (being 
grown on 281,656 acres) its percentage area has declined since 1925; it is 
yielding ground to Yandilla King on account of its greater susceptibility to 
flag smut and loose smut. 

C'Vf) hfi. 


KEStTLTS OE Fitzboy Seed Maize Contest, 1929-30. 

PiVE entries were received for this contest, which was carried out at Gl-rafton 
Experiment Earn during the past season. The idea of these annual com- 
petitions is to determine the highest-yielding strains of Fitzroy maize. 

The seed was sown on alluvial soil in a good moist seed bed on 20th 
December, 1929. Germination was good, but subsequent dry weather 
retarded early growth. Good rains in the Kow Tear, however, relieved the 
position, and with the exception of a dry spell in February favourable 
conditions prevailed until harvesting on 9th September, 1930. 




Yields in Order of Merit. 


Competitor. 

Yield per acre. 


bus. 

lb. 

J. B. Gallagher 

61 

34 

T. Stewart 

68 

46 

J. T. Payne ... 

67 

24 

H. W. Hindmarsh 

62 

66 

S. G. Sky 

60 

43 


.f s certificate of merit thus goes to Mr, J. B. Gallagher, 
whose seed produced a good type of Fiteoy. 
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Maize and Sorghum Trials^ 1929 - 30 * 

A SUMMAEY OP THE OUTSTANDING RESULTS IN THE 
Northern District. 


MARK H. REYNOLDS, H.D.A., Senior Agricultural Instructor. 

Spring and autumn-sown yariety and fertiliser trials with maize and green 
fodder sorghums were carried out during the past season in the vicinity of 
Singleton, WoUombi, Denman, Quirindi, and Manilla. The following 
farmers co-operated with the Department: — Messrs. G. Lynch, Wollombi; 
A. Robinson, Grlenridding ; C. Beh and B. Holz, Mitchell’s Flat; S. Nicholls, 
Kirkton; F. Sealey, Eienbah; 0. O’Hara, Denman; H. Wilson, Quirindi; 
L. Dunford, Mount Olive; H. Falstead, Quirindi, and W. Bignall, Manilla. 

The Best Time to Sow Maize. 

Very successful results were obtained at Singleton by sowing short 
season grain varieties in early September. Golden Glow, grown by Mr. A. 
Robinson, was the outstanding variety, yielding 54 bushels per acre, or 4 
bushels more than the next best variety. The practice here indicated is 
considered worthy of imitation. 

The sowing of long season varieties in mid-September also proved satis- 
factory, Pride of Hawkesbury, grown by Mr. 0. Lynch, at Wollombi, yielding 
60 bushels per acre. 

Of the mid-season varieties, Funk’s Yellow Dent, sown at Singleton 
during the third week in September, yielded 16 bushels per acre more than 
the earlier maturing varieties under test. 


Yields in the Maize Variety Trial. 


Grower. 

tl 

1 

f 

ill 

Kennedy. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

.5? 

1 

0 

3 

1 

I| 

1 

P 

to ^ 

i 

1 

bus. 

bus. 

bus. 

bus. 

i 

bus. 

bus. 

1 bus. 

bus. 

bus. 

bus. 

C. Lynch, Wollombi 

49 

57 

60 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

A. Robinson, Singleton ... 

... 

... 


60| 

49f 

49| 

54 

S7| 

... 

... 

S. NiohoUs, Kirkton 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

40f 

i 

60 

44 


Maize Ferliliser Trial. 

The results of this trial once more emphasised the benefits to be derived 
from applying a nitrogenous fertiliser along with the superphosphates. At 
Mitchell’s Flat, where the trial was carried out by Mr. O. Beh on a deep 
alluvial soil that had been cropped for some years, ISO lb. per acre of M30 
fertiliser mixture (10 parts superphosphate and 3 parts each of sulphate 
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of ammonia and sulphate of potash) and 140 lb. per acre of a mixture'. oi‘ 
-equal quantities of blood and bone and superphosphate each gave an increase 
of approximately 7 bushels per acre over the unmanured plot. 

The yields in this trial were: — 30 mixture (130 lb. per acre), 47 J 
bushels; blood and bone and superphosphate (equal parts), 47*3 bushels; 
M 16 mixture (140 lb. per acre), 47 bushels; M 23 mixture (130 lb. per 
acre), 45 bushels; superphosphate (100 lb. per acre), 45 bushels; no fer- 
tiliser, 41 bushels. 14 16 fertiliser mixture consists of 10 parts HiqHirpbos» 
j)hate and 8 parts sulphate of ammonia, and JVC 23 mixture consists of 10 
parts superphosphate and 3 parts sulphate of potash. 

The Sorghum Trials, 

The following tables give the yields in the sorghum green fodder variety 
and fertiliser trials : — 


Yields in the Variety Trial. 


Grower. 

§ 

1 

d 

d 

1 

d 

K 

j2 

M 

1 

1 





6 

Si 

6 


1 


tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

O.Xynoh, Wollombi 

MitoheU’s Flat 

23 

20 

m 

m 

21 J 

211 

... 

... 

... 

B. Holz, Mtohell’s Flat 

194 

18| 

m 

26 

104 

26 


... 

S. FTioholIs, Kirktoii 

204 

18 

17 

214 

n 


ki 


Ii. Bunford, Mt. Olive 

4| 

44 


••• 


'k 


Tn the only four centres in which it was under trial, Collier gave better 
yields than Saccaline. Sumac, a short season variety, was greatly out- 
yielded and would appear to he more suitable for cooler districts than 
Singleton, where Saccaline and other long season varieties may bo sown as 
late as early February and still mature before damaged by front. 


Yields in the Fertiliser Trial. 




1 


1 


1 


1 

Uloocl uiut 



M28. 

M30. 

me. 

Super- 

none and 









phoHpijat<'. 

Hupt'r- 
j phosphate. 


Grower. 





Quantity 
Per acre. 






TS 


Is 

S 

^ i 

Quantity 
Per acre 

i 

§ 


2 

S 

tx 

P 

P 


o) 

s 

p 

B. Hblz, Mtohell’s 
Flat. 

lb. 

140 

tons. 

m 

lb, 

210 

tons. 

20 

lb. 

176 

tons. 

19 

Ib. 

122 

tons. 

20 

tons. 

176 

tons. 

20i 

tons, 

m 

Id. Broford, Kt. 
CSive, 

144 

6 

... 

... 

... 

... 

120 

14 

... 

444 ) 

6 

€. X^ynoh, Wdlombi 

f 

... 1 

112 

23 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

: •“ 


tiEk"?"''' 










i 





by purchasing Morris Minor Cars from £199, 
and Light Delivery Vehicles from £185. 

In these difficult days of financial stringency, 
motoring economy has become more than a 
phrase — it has developed into an absolute 
necessity. 

The Morris Minor models definitely provide 
the cheapest form of mechanical passenger 
and commercial transportation in the world 
to-day. 

At a first cost from £199, and running costs 
which, including depreciation, can be ap- 
proximately assessed at 2d. per mile, these 
models are not a luxury — they are an economical 
investment. 

Wholly Manufadlured in Qreat Britain 
and Australia 

Difitributors for N*S*W* : 

MORRIS (New Soutii Wales) LTD. 

William House, loi-iii William Street 
SYDNEY 
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Commonwealth 

Conversion and Redemption 

Loan 

INTEREST— 

6 Per Cent, for 2 years. 

5f Per Cent, for 10 years. Price of Issue — Par. 
Per Cent, for 20 years. 

CONVERSION OFFER. 

Persons holding Stock or Bonds in the 6 per cent. 
Commonwealth Loan maturing on 1 5th December, 1 930, are 
invited to convert into a new Loan. 

Such persons may either convert into a 6 per cent. Loan 
maturing on 1 5th December, 1 932 ; or into a 5-| per cent. Loan 
maturing on 1 5th December. 1 940; or into a 5^ per cent. Loan 
maturing on 15th December, 1950. 

CASH SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Cash subscriptions are invited to this new Loan, and will 
be interest bearing from date of lodgment. 

Subscriptions may either be made to a 6 per cent. Loan 
maturing on 15th December, 1932; or a 5^ per cent Loan 
maturing on 15th December, 1940; or a 5^ per cent. Loam 
maturing on 15th December, 1950. 

Interest, which will be FREE OF STATE INCOME 
TAX, will be paid on 15di June and 15th December in 
each year. 

Applications may be lodg<^ at any Bank, Savings Bank, 
Money Order Post Office, or with any member of a recognised 
Stock Exchange. 

J. A. LYONS. 

Acting Treasurer. 

Commonwealth Treasukv. 
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Other Points of Interest. 

Mr. B. Holz, of Mitchell’s Flat, carried out a trial to determine the effect 
which the previous crop had on the subsequent sorghum crop. Sorghum 
following velvet beans outyielded by SJ tons per acre sorghum following 
sorghum, while sorghum after velvet beans was freer from red stain fungus. 

The presence of weeds and the setting of the surface soil were responsible 
for low yields at some centres. In one of the maize trials these factors, 
combined with the poor water-holding capacity of the particular soil, re- 
sulted in complete failure. 

These trials also brought to light an interesting fact regarding the water- 
holding capacity of the alluvial soils on which the trials were sown. In 
no less than nine instances crops growing on these soils showed signs of 
distress due to want of moisture within a few weeks of sowing, notwith- 
standing that from 4 to 31 inches of rain had fallen on the fallow. It is 
•concluded that these soils lack the ability to hold the absorbed moisture at 
such a depth as to be within range of maize and sorghum roots. 


Agricultural Societibs’ Shows. 


Seoretabibs are invited to forward for insertion in this list dates of their forthconung 
shows; these should reach the Editor, Department of Agriculture, Box 36a, G.P.O., 
Sydney, not later than the 15th of the month previous to issue. Alterations of dates 
should be notified at once. 


Dapto (B. 0. CogWan) ... 
Albion Park (H. H. Beattie) 
Eiama (Q-. A. Somerville) 

Berry (G. Gillam) 

Wollongong (W. J. Cochrane) 
Wverpool (B. 0. Fitzpatrick) 
Beeton (W. Rosewarn) ... 
Nowra (H. Eancli) 

. Castle HiU (E. Black) ... 
Newcastle (P. Legoe) 

Milton (Rev. S. A. Turner) 
Kangaroo Valley (L. W. Vance), 
Granville (B, Hyslop) ... 
Maitland <M. A. Brown) ... 
Blacktown (A J. Greenaway) 
Robertson (W. G. Jenkin 
Taralga (W. N. Fltzglbbons) 
Braidwood (H. B. Roberts) 
Bellingen (J. F. Reynolds) 

Moss Vale (W. Holt) ... 
Penrith (C.H. Fulton) ... 


1981. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Max. 


9, 10 
16, 17 
24, 26 
30, 31 
6,6,7 
6 , 7 
11 

12. 13. 14 

13. 14 
18 to 21 
18, 19 
20, 21 
20, 21 
25 to 28 
27, 28 
27, 28 

3.4 

4.5 
4, 5 

6, 6, 7 
6, 7 


Mndgee (T. P. Gallagher) 
Coomi (G. B. Metcalfe) ... 
Crookwell (A. G. McDonald) 
Gresford (A. R. Brown) ... 
Bowral Horse Show (B. Waine) 
Campbelltown (R. A. Sidman), 
Macksvllie (G. Hughes) ... 
Dnngog (W. H. Green) ... 
Camden (G. V. Sidman) ... 
Gonlbom (T. Higgins) ... 

St. ives (A. Pickering) ... 
Batlow <C. S. Gregory) ... 
Gloucester (L. Harris) ... 
Musweilbrook (R. C. Sawkins) 

Brookvale 

Kempsey (E. Mitchell) ... 
Orange (G. L. Williams),., 
Richmond -fRHS, Tate) ... 
Casino (1. J. Pollock) ... 
Wagga (F. H. Otoaker) ... 
Berrigan <R. Waxdrop) ... 


Mar. 10, 11, 12 

11, 12 

„ 12, 18, 14 

„ 13, 14 

« 13, 14 

» 13, 14 

18, 19 

„ 18, 19. 20 

„ 19, 20, 21 

„ 19, 20, 21 

„ 20, 21 
„ 24,25 

,, 25, 26 

„ 25, 26, 27 

„ 27, 28 

April 15, 16, 17 
„ 21, 22, 23 

„ 23, 24, 25 

May 5, 6, 7 
Ang. 26, 26, 27 
Se^. so 


Tetanus, Malignant Oedema and Caseous Lymphadenitis 

Tetanus, malignant oedema and caseous lymphadenitis are wound in- 
fectious, They can be very largely prevented by attention to the details 
•of cleanliness. Any Veterinary Officer or Stock Inspector of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will willingly advise stockowners regarding the neces- 
sary measures of prevention. Shearing sheds throughout the country are 
being visited by Inspectors for this purpose. — Mas Henry, Chief Veterinary 
Surgeon. 
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Seed Maize Contests, 1929--30* 


Lower North Coast. 

J. M. PITT, Senior Agricultural Instructor. 

Seed maize contests were again carried out during the past season in the 
Macleay, Manning and Upper Manning districts. Interest in these com- 
petitions and the scope of the entries were limited as a result of the disas- 
trous floods of I’ehruary, 1929. It will he many years before the high 
standard of pre-flood days is again attained, but there is nothing can raise 
the maize standard quicker than these competitions, which aim at ascer- 
taining the sources of the highest-yielding strains of the most suitable 
yarieties. Keen interest should therefore be maintained at the present time. 

The Season, 

The winter months were wet throughout and frosts were exporionced 
during September and October. On the Macleay heavy rain caused flood- 
ings in the spring and cold damp weather was experienced on the Manning, 
where, on several occasions, the thermometer readings were in the forties. 
The summer months were dry, although on the Upper Macleay a useful 
thunderstorm occurred. Less than an inch of rain was recorded in both 
December and January, but after mid-February tbe dry conditions were 
broken, the remainder of the season being much too damp. 

The Manning River Contest. 

This was the tenth annual contest conducted by the Manning River 
District Agricultural Society. Two handsome cups were presented by the 
President, Mr. G. T. Clarke, and the Secretary, Mr. Ohas. Jackson, for 
competition. The entries, which numbered twenty-four, seventeen being 
from local growers, were sown on four different farms— two at Mondrook 
on the properties of Messrs. R. Biohardson and A. 0. McLeod, and one on 
the Taree Estate (Mr. J. P. Davis). The fourth plot, at Moto, had to be 
abandoned owing to the effects of a dry spring and the damage done by 
cutworms. 

Mr. J. E. Hammond^s strain of Fitzroy with which he won the compe- 
tition was not only superior in yield, but was conspicuously outstanding in 
growth. It originally came from a well-known local grower and has lost 
none of its yielding capabilities in its new owner’s hands. 

Of the first ten places, seven were filled by Fitzroy and Large Bed Hogan^ 
and it ^ould be of interest to growers to note that in the nine contests to 
date Fitzroy has won four, Large Bed Hogan three and Pride of Hawkes- 
biory toee. Large Bed Hogan has not been grown quite as extensively as 
n especially on the richer soils, chiefly because the earlier strains 

^ 'fecaine 1#^ infeed with col>*rot. This has to a large extent been over* 
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■come by seleoting tbe smoothei-grained type no^ recognised as better able 
to resist diseases. Pitzroy has certainly become very popnlar, being reliable 
and possessing grain of good quality and colour. From the table of results 
it will be seen, however, that not all strains of this variety are outstanding. 
It is the high-yielding strains only that are sought after by the i^rogressive 
grower. 

This year’s highest average yield of 98 bushels 54 lb, is the second lowest 
of the series, the very dry spring being responsible. The record for the 
series is 141 bushels 12 lb. by Pride of Hawkesbury in 1927-28. The highest 
average plot yield (94 bushels 37 lb.) this year also compares very un- 
favourably with the record average of 133 bushels 51 lb. in 1926-27. 


Table of Yields — ^Manning Piver Contest. 


Competitor. 


J. E. Haininond 

■G, E. Levick 

J.W. Booth ... ... 

Department of Agri- 
culture. 

E. H. Dueat 

J. P. Mooney 

R. Richardson 
Department of Agri- 
culture. 

E. Flett 

J. O, Stitt 

€. Drury 

C. Shields 

0. Drury 

J. G. Stitt 

E. Flett 

B, Richardson 
Department of Agri- 
culture. 

S. E. Everingham . . , | 

J, P. Davis 

J* Gk Stitt 

,J, P. Davis 

D. Dorward 

J. G. Stitt 

*0. Shields 


Variety. 


Fitzroy 

Large Red Hogan ... 
Yellow Hogan 
Large Red Hogan ... 

Fitzroy 

Fitzroy 

Golden Beauty 
Ulmarra Whitecap ... 

Fitzroy 

Large Red Hogan ... 
Manning Silvermine 
Pride of Hawkesbury 
Large Red Hogan ... 

Fitzroy 

Manning Silvermine 
Large Red Hogan ... 
Learning 

Manning Silvermine 

Fitzroy 

Pride of Hawkesbury 
Hickory King 

Fitzroy 

Early Clarence 

Learning ' 

Average Plot Yield 


Mondrook Plots. 


(Mr R. 
Richard- 
son). 


bus. lb, 

83 9 

79 53 
77 34 

80 30 

84 7 
84 7 
79 45 

75 31 

SO 30 

79 4 

76 16 

81 6 
69 31 
74 13 

77 26 

80 30 
76 17 

63 30 

81 6 
79 36 
82 24 
69 31 
67 3 
57 6 
76 38 


(Mr. A. G. 
McLeod). 


bus. lb. 
100 41 
98 22 
98 17 

91 4 

100 41 

95 55 

96 3 
94 8 

89 34 
84 7 
89 30 
87 23 
89 34 
82 41 
78 10 
72 51 

92 5 

93 31 

86 44 
74 13 

74 18 

75 47 

76 4 
67 20 

87 10 


Taree 

Estate Plot. 

(Mr. .T. P 
I)a\i-s). 


bus. lb. 
113 2 
107 25 

107 25 

108 44 

91 29 

92 51 

95 10 

99 40 

94 3 

96 52 
94 3 
90 27 
98 17 

90 17 

100 46 
98 17 
83 9 

94 2 
81 39 

93 7 
86 42 

91 29 
74 38 
88 33 

94 37 


Average 
Yield of 
the Three 
Plots. 


bus. Ib. 
98 54 
95 15 
94 24 
93 26 

92 7 
91 0 
90 19 
89 45 

88 3 
86 39 
86 35 
86 18 
85 46 
85 43 
85 27 
83 51 
83 47 

S3 39 
S3 11 
82 18 
81 9 
78 54 
72 37 
71 1 


The Madeay Contest. 

This was the uiuth annual contest conducted by the Macleay Agricultural 
Society. There were twenty entries, half of which came from local growers 
and up-river farmers. Two plots were selected for the contest, one on Mr. 
E. H. Ducat’s farm at Temagog and the other on Mr. E. Booth’s property 
Austral Eden. 
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All previous records were shattered in this contest. The highest average 
yield (131 bushels 16 lb.) was secured by Ulmarra Whitecap, a xion-coiripeti- 
tive entry by the Department of Agriculture, the seed originally coming 
from a grower in the IJlmarra district. ISTo fewer than ton entries finished 
ahead of the previous best average — 119 bushels 13 lb., in the 1926-27 con- 
test. IJlmarra Whiteeap is a late-maturing variety and does well in the 
Macleay district. It is not grown there extensively, however, i>oHsil)ly 
because its pale-coloured grain gives it the appearance of having boon 
inoculated. Falecap Horsetooth, a somewhat similar variety, won the 
19-24r*25 contest. 

Fitzroy, the winning local entry, is the most extensively grown variety on 
the central coast. The yield of 139 bushels 45 lb. is a record for the Macleay 
district in these tests, the previous best being 137 bushels 62 lb. by the .same 
variety as far hack as 1923-24. Fitzroy shares with Yellow Hogan (an 
excellent local variety) the distinction of three wins each in the series. 
Further, Fitzroy secured four out of the first ten places, and Largo Red 
Hogan and Pride of Hawkeabury two each. 

Mr. E. H. Ducat, the owner of the winning competitive entry, also scored 
for the highest plot yield, and in addition carried ofi the cup for the Royal 
Agricultural Society’s Field Maize Competition for the Lower Worth Coast. 

The average plot yield of 123 bushels 49 lb. per acre is also a record, the 
previous best being 110 bushels 36 lb. in the 1923-24 contest. The old 
record was also beaten by the average (112 bushels 38 lb.) on Mr. E. Booth’s 
plot at Austral Eden. 


Table of Yields — ^Macleay Contest. 


Competitor. 

Variety 

Tomacog 

Plot 

(Mr E H. 
Ducat). 

A.iistral 
Eden Blot 
(Ml n 
Bootli) 

Aver igc 
of (ho T \^r) 
PlotM. 

Bepartznent of Agriculture 

Ulmarra Whiteoap ... 

bus. Ib. 
129 11 

bus. lb. 
132 53 

bus. lb. 
131 10 

B. if. Ducat 

Fitzroy ... 

130 46 

116 28 

las B 

J. F. Mooney ... 

Fitzroy 

124 9 

130 15 

127 12 

B. H. Ducat ... 

Piide of Hawkesbury ... 

136 0 

110 18 

127 0 

Department of Agriculture 

Largo Bod Hogan 

127 46 

121 24 

12i 

Colin Smith 

Loaraing 

120 53 

119 10 

123 3 

H. H. Booth 

Fitzroy 

124 54 

117 38 

121 18 

Department of Agrioulturc 

Pride of Hawkohbury 

119 18 

121 38 

120 28 

Colin Smith ' 

(J. G. Stitt). 

Large Bed 'Hogan 

130 18 

110 12 

120 16 

B. Biohardson V ... 

Largo Bed Hogan 

119 IS 

119 27 

no 22 

J. W. Booth ' ... 

Yellow Hogan ... 

134 0 

102 28 

118 14 

1 

Fitzroy 

126 38 

109 5 

117 50 

J;t.ii.6Sby 

Giant White ... 

123 0 

no 52 

no 64 

1 

& 

1 

I 

Golden Beauty 

130 18 

103 21 

116 47 

a. Juaney 

Yellow Hogan 

126 27 

102 28 

113 66 

IMrs. Shaw ... 

Silvermine 

117 8 

106 45 

in 64 

B. Booth ... 

Yellow Hogan ... 

107 8 

111 0 

109 4 

H. Booth 

Yellow Hogan ... 

119 18 

98 17 

108 40 

De;partment of A^ieultur© 

Learning 

106 46 

102 11 

104 28 

W. JT. Seargent 

Learning 

110 42 

98 8 

104 25 


Average Plot Yield 

123 49 

112 38 
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Mount George Agricultural Bureau Contest. 

This was the sixth contest promoted by the Mount George Agricultural 
Bureau. There were twenty-four entries, which were again sown on Mjr. 
Shields^ farm, Somerset. 


Table of Yields — ^Mount George Contest. 


Competitor. 



Varirty. 



Yield. 

Alex. Andrews 



Manning Pride 



bus. 

105 

lb. 

24 

Keppie 

... 

... 

Fitzrov 

... 

... 

103 

54 

Mrs. JSI. Shaw ... 


... 

Manning Silvermine . . . 

... 

... 

95 

10 

€. Shields 


... 

Pride of Hawkesbury 



93 

45 

Department of Agricnlture 


... 

Ulmarra Whitecap 

... 


93 

40 

C. Shields 


... 

Fitzroy 

.... 

... 

92 

14 

0. Stone 


... 

Learning 


... 

89 

26 

A. H. Norris 


... 

Fitzroy 

... 

... 

89 

18 

Department of Agriculture 


... 

Fitzroy 

. .* 

... 

89 

18 

J. C. Duff 


... 

Manning Silvermine ... 


... 

87 

48 

DuflE and Andrews 


... 

Learning 

... 

... 

87 

46 

F. Flett 



Manning Silvermine . . . 


... 

86 

•22 

0. Shields 



Golden Beauty 


... 

85 

10 

J, 0, Duff 

... 

... 

Learning 


... 

85 

10 

F. Smith 


... 

Learning 


... 

86 

0 

Department of Agriculture 

... 

... 

Large Red Hogan 


... 

84 

52 

J. Booth 


... 

Yellow Hogan 


... 

84 

60 

J. G. Stitt 



Pride of Hawkesbury 


... 

84 

48 

Alex. Andrews 


... 

Learning 

... 

... 

83 

26 

J. 0. Duff 

... 


Manning Pride 

... 

... 

83 

22 

C. Shields 



Learning 


... 

83 

20 

J. P. Davis 


... 

Fitzroy 


... 

82 

0 

J. G. Stitt 


... 

Fitzroy 


... 

82 

0 

Department of Agriculture 

... 

... 

Pride of Hawkesbury 


... 

81 

48 




Average Plot Yield 

... 

... 

85 

1 


Mr. Alex. Andrews’ winning entry of Manning Pride suits the district 
admirably and with careful seed selection would more than hold its own 
with any other variety on the medium to light soils. It is, in addition, a 
clean variety to handle and is attractive and mostly disease free. Fitzroy 
again did well, filling four out of the first nine places. Both the highest 
yield and the average plot yield have been exceeded hefore. 

Golden Superb Contest 

The samples of seed sown in this contest were not only few but were 
inferior to the standard reached prior to the floods of 1929. Careful select 
tion of the earlier-maturing lypes, the elimination of any crosses with 
Learning, one or two of which were noticeable in this year’s contest, and 
the planting of high-yielding strains are factors which will help regain the 
high standard previously attained. 
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There were eight entries, mostly from up-river farmers, and they were 
planted on two plots, one with Mr. John Booth, at Temagog, and the other 
with that farmer’s brother, at Austral Eden. 


Competitor. 

Yield at 
Temagog. 

Yield at 
Austral Eden. 

Average Yield 
Plots 


bus. 

lb. 

bus. 

lb. 

bus. 

lb. 

H. Booth 

127 

31 

95 

32 

Ill 

31 (n 

McMahon and Skimmings ... 

122 

7 

98 

32 

110 

19 

E. H. Ducat 

110 

28 

99 

42 

105 

7 

M. Booth 

120 

18 

85 

0 

102 

37 

J. W. Booth 

116 

28 

88 

7 

102 

17 

R. Kesby 

113 

14 

90 

14 

101 

42 

E. Parish 

07 

0 

87 

50 

92 

25 

E. Booth 

107 

7 

76 

28 

91 

45 

C. Smith 

100 

42 

72 

21 

86 

31 

Average Plot Yield ... 

110 

5.3 

87 

17 




Although Mr. H* Booth’s entry finished first on both plots, it was dis- 
tinctly Learning in type and under the circumstances was considered in- 
eligible. Messrs. McMahon and Skimming’s entry yielded 122 bushels ? lb. 
and was the best of the remainder, being a fairly good type of early maturity 
and quite up to standard. 


Selected Citrus Buds. 

The Co-operative Bud Selection Society, Ltd. 


Eoa some years it has been recognised that in most citrus groves there arc trees that 
rarely produce sufficient fruits to be payable, whilst other trees are more constant pro- 
ducers of good quality and payable crops, so that with the view to enabling nurserymen 
to supply trees of the most productive and remunerative standards to planters, the above 
Society was formed under the sagis of the Department of Agriculture, and consists of 
representative fruitgrowers and nurserymen. The Society Sou mi cannot mahe 
wfiiif hut merely exists to improve the fruit-growing industry by making available 
lor budding selected buds from special trees of the best types of quality fruit ai\d of 
reputed good bearing habits only. Trees from such buds should undoubtedly be more 
profitable and appeal to all progressive orohardists. 


The Co-operative Bud Selection Society, Ltd., supplied the following selected orange 
buds to nurserymen during the 1930 budding season, trees from which should be available 
for planting during the 1981 planting season 

Buds of Buds of 

^ ^ Washington Navel, Late Valencia. 

T. Adamson, Ermington * ... 3,000 3,000 


W. Beck, Epping... 

A. T. Byiea, Bydalmere . 

J. de Erritas, Taiifi^d . 

B. Hughes, Eriomgton . 

It. P. Rosen and Son, Oarlingfo^ 
B. Ei Y^omall^ Ourimbah 


1,000 

3.000 
200 

1.000 
6,000 

XOO 


1,000 

2,000 

200 

1,000 

1,200 

too 


-r-C. G, Savaob, Directot of Emit Cultcaer 
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Farm Forestry* 

V. The Native and Introduced Trees oe New 
South Wales. 

[Continued from page 700.] 

K. H. AKDERSON, B.Sc., Agr., Assistant Botanist, Botanic Gardens, Sydney, 
and Lecturer in Forestry, University of Sydney. 

THE COASTAL DIVISION— 

Native Trees of the Coastal Division — coniiniied. 

Flindersia spp. 

This group of trees includes the following important species : — Teak (Flm- 
dersia australis), Cudgerie (Flindersia 8choUiana) , Bennett’s Ash (Flin- 
dersia Benneitiana), Yellow Wood (Flindersia Oxleyana), and Flindersia 
collina. 

Botanically the species are characterised by having pinnate leaves which 
are more or less marked by transparent dots, rather small flowers in fairly 
large panicles, and by large capsules which separate into five boat-shaped, 
rough backed valves containing winged seeds. Teak differs from the allied' 
species in that it has the overlapped part of the cone valves very rough, 
whereas that of the other species is always smooth. Bennett’s Ash is dis- 
tinguished by the large, thick, shiny leaflets. Cudgerie has sessile leaflets, 
or nearly so, with a broad oblique base. The leaflet in Yellow Wood is 
narrowed into a short but distinct petiole. The seed of Cudgerie and 
Yellow Wood is winged at both ends, whereas that of Teak and Bennett’s 
Ash is winged at one end only. In Flindersia collina the stalk of the* 
leaves is more or less dilated to form a wing, and the capsules are much 
smaller than those of the other species. 

Teak (Flindersm australis) occurs as a large tree up to ISO feet in height 
in brush forests from the Eichmond Eiver northwards. The bark is usually 
rough or scaly and brown in colour, or occasionally yellowish. The flowers 
are small, white and with a brown centre. 

The yellowish-brown, close grained timber is heavy and strong and useful 
for general building purposes. It is rather greasy and therefore in demand 
for dance-hall floors, but is rather difficult to work. It is fairly durable in- 
the ground, being used for fencing where eucalypts are not plentiful The 
tree is a very handsome and ornamental species and worthy of planting’ 
for shelter and beautification in good soils where the rainfall is fairly 
high. 

Cudgerie (Flindersia Schotiiana) is also known as Bumpy Ash owing- 
to the presence of fairly large protuberances along the stem. It occurs as 
a large tree with a greyish, fairly smooth bark in brush country from the 
Hastings Eiver northwards. . 
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The pale-coloured timber is lighter and more easily worked than Teak 
and is a useful building timber. It has also been successfully used for 
rails, shingles and sporting goods. It is sometimes apt to season irregu- 
larly, but is a yery useful timber. The tree is of ornamental appearance. 

Bennett^s Ash (Wlindersia Bennetiiana) is found as a fairly large tree 
with rather smooth bark in rich brush lands from the Clarence Riyer 
northwards. It also occurs on the sandy soils of Brazer Island. 

The timber is moderately light and easily worked, but is seldom used. 
The species is an ornamental one and is a good avenue tree, haying hand- 
some glossy leaves and large masses of small white flowers. 

YeH^w Wood {FUndersia Oxley ana^ occurs as a large, more or less 
smooth-barked tree with a long clean stem in brush land from the Rich- 
mond River northwards. Owing to its habit of growth it is also known 
as Long Jack. 

The pale yellow timber is a good bending and carving timber and fairly 
strong, being used for tool handles, barrels, joinery and sometimes for 
cabinet work. 

Flindersia coTLina has a limited range, being practically confined to the 
Tooloom Ranges in the extreme north of the State. It occurs as a fairly 
large tree with a hard, pale yellow timber resembling that of Teak, and 
only slightly inferior. 

Brush Wilga (Geijera salicifolia). 

A small to medium-sized tree with rather scaly dark grey or brown bark, 
found fairly commonly in brush country from the Illawarra district to 
Queensland, 

Leaves alternate, 3 to 4 inches long, narrow to oval in shape; flowers 
small, in panicles; fruit about h ihch diameter, containing a single black 
seed.’^ 

Uses . — ^This species forms a handsome densely foliaged tree and is suited 
for shade and ornamental purposes. The small white flowers are borne in 
profusion. The timber is pale yellow, rather heavy, close grained and 
tough to cut with the axe. 

An allied species, Geljera MueUeri, is found in a few localities in the 
northern part of the Division, chiefly in thei Lismore district. 

Other tree species belonging to the same botanical family (Ewiaceas) as 
the Flindersias and the abovementioned species include the foHowmg: — 

Thorny Yellowwood (Xanthoxylum hrachyacmihum)^ a small tree with 
light grey bark armed with conical prickles. It is found in brushes from 
the Clarence River northwards, and has a bright yellow close-grained wood. 

Ghittoe (Halfordia drupifera) is found as a medium sized tree in brush 
lands, hut also occurs as a small tree or ^rub in exposed situations bn sandy 
soil near the sea. It has a bluish black fruit about i inch long and alter- 
nate simple leaves. The pale coloured rather heavy timber is tough and 
flexible. 
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The genus Acronychm includes five «!peeies found in the Coastal Diyision, 
the most common being Acroyiychia laevis. This occurs fairly commonly 
as a small tree in brush lands and more open forests close to the sea. It 
has opposite leaves and a fleshy Tvhite or yellowish fruit. 

The hTative Finger Lime (Giirus ausiralasica) is found as a shrub or 
small tree from the Clarence River northwards. It has spines in the axils 
of the leaves and usually an elongated fruit up to Zh inches long with a 
more or less lemon-like flavour. 

Two species of Bosisio^ three species of Bvodia and two species of Meli- 
cope are found in the northern subdivision. These are mainly small trees 
of no particular importance. 

Medicosma OtmningJiamii, sometimes known as Bonewood/'' is found 
in a few localities northwards from the Clarence River. It is a small tree 
with opposite leaves and large flowers. 

Red Cedar (Oedrela australis). 

A large deciduous tree with an open, wide, spreading crown and a grey or 
brown scaly bark. It occurs as scattered individuals or small groups in 
the brush areas from Milton northwards to Queensland and is most abun- 
dant in moist gullies or along streams, requiring for its best development 
volcanic soils with a good rainfall. It is one of the very few deciduous 
native trees. 

Leaves pinnate, with 6 to 8 pairs of leaflets. Flowers small, fragrant, 
in a large terminal panicle. Fruit a dry capsule, oval, about 1 inch long 
and containing winged seeds.’’ 

Uses . — It is a fine ornamental tree and useful for shade and shelter pur- 
poses where a deciduous tree is required. The light, easily worked, reddish 
timber is beautiful for cabinet purposes and general indoor work, and has 
always been highly valued. 

The tree is fairly easily propagated from seed, and may also be raised 
from cuttings. The seed, however, must he fairly fresh in order to get 
good germination. The shoots, leaders, and seeds are attacked by the cedar 
twig borer, which causes a good deal of damage, making the formation of 
< 5 edar plantations on a large scale a rather insecure project. 

White Cedar (Melia Azeddrach var. ausiralasica). 

A large deciduous tree with fairly dark, more or less furrowed, bark 
found in brushes usually on good soil from tbe Illawarra district north- 
wards to Queensland, 

Leaves twice pinnate, the leaflets more or less toothed. Flowers lilac- 
coloured and fragrant, in loose panicles, the stamens united in a tube. 
Fruit a nearly globular or oval, pale-coloured drupe.” 

Uses . — This species is a useful ornamental and shade tr^> being especially ^ 
suited where a deciduous tree is required. It is hardy and , drought r^ktan^, 
doing quite well under dry western condition, s. The fruits 'are, poiso«;^| 

p 
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to pigs, but tbe tree is freely planted for shade in poultry runs without any 
harmful effects* The pale brown, open grained timber is rather attractively 
figured and may be used for cabinet work. It is light in weight, easily 
dressed, and can be employed for many softwood purposes, including indoor 
joinery. The bark was said to be used by the blacks as a fish poison. 

The species is easily propagated from seed and is fairly rapid in growth. 


WMte Cedar {Meiia ixstdarash) Growo as a Shade and Shelter Tree. 

Compare Tvlth the other illnstration of White Cedar. 

Eosewood (Dysoocylum Fraserianum). 

A medium- to large-sized tree up to 140 feet in height with a grey or 
yellowish scaly bark, found fairly commonly in brush forests from Wyong 
northwards. 

" Leaves alternate, pinnate, with five to ten elliptical leafiets. Flowers 
small, in panicles, sweet-scented, the filaments united in a tube. Fruit a 
globular or pear-shaped capsule, i inch to inches diameter, containing 
large red seeds ” 

Uses ^ — The timber is red, fairly light in weight, easily worked and said 
to be very durable, resisting both dampness and white ants, and can be used 
for a variety of purposes. It is ornamental and is sometimes used for 
cabinet and decorative work and for turnery. It has a pleasant rose-liie 
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odour and ^vas once used for making* ottar of roses. The tree is very 
attractive as an ornamental and shade tree, doing best on good, rather 
moist soils, but does quite well on poorer soils. A good specimen is grow- 
ing on the poor soil of the Sydney Botanic Gardens. 

Ked Bean {Dysoxylum Mueller i), 

A medium- to large-sized tree, with a dai-ik yellowish flaky bark, foimd iir 
the northern brush forests, Tt is also sometimes known as Pencil Ckular 
or Turnip Wood,” the latter name referring to the strong turnip-like 
odour of the freshly-cut hark and sapwood. 

Leaves pinnate, with eleven to twenty-one leaflets. Flowers small, in 
panicles, the filaments united into a tube which is hairy outside. Fruit a- 
somewhat roughened capsule about 1 inch diameter.” 

Uses. — The timber may be described as a scentless Eosewood. It is easy 
to work, has a rathe^ decorative figure, and may he used for decorative and 
cabinet work. The tree is useful for ornamental and shade purposes. 

Other species of Dysoxylmn found in the Coastal Division are Dysorylum 
Tufum and Dysoxylum Bechlerianwn. 

Dysoxylum rufmi is often known as “ Bastard Pencil Cedar ” and is 
found fairly commonly in the northern subdivision in brush lands. It 
forms a medium- to large-sized tree with rather smooth greyish bark and is 
distinguished by the young branches, undersides of the leave and the fairly 
large capsule being densely rusty-hairy. The timber is pale-coloured, 
flssile, and fairly light in weight, but is seldom used. 

Dysoxylum Bechlerianum is a rare tree which so far has only been found' 
in the Clarence Eirer district. 

Another fairly closely allied species is Amoora nitiduJa, sometimes known 
as Bog Onion or Incense Wood. It occurs as a medium-sized tree with 
grey bark in brushes of the northern subdivision. The leaves are pinnate' 
with two to six smooth shining leaflets. The fruits are brown, pear-shaped 
capsules containing bright red seeds. The timber is yellowish to pale 
coloured, with a somewhat similar porfuim* to Eosewood, and should be a 
useful timber of its class. 

Onionwood (Omnia eepioiora) occurs ns n medmm-sized tree occasion- 
ally reaching 100 feet in height in brush lands northwards from Ihe 
Clarence Eiver. It has a moderatelv xiaeful 1imb(^r of the cedar class, ’whi<‘h 
is sometimes sold as Bastard Cedar. The wood has an onion-like armE 
which soon passes off, and the foliage also sometimes has a garlic odour. 

Bastabo Eosewood (Synoum glandulosum) . 

A mall to medium-sized tree with brown scaly bark, often reduced in 
to a taE shrub, found commonly in all three coastal subdivisions^ 
in bawh lands, but also on poorer sandy soils near the sea. 

alt^ate, phmate with seven or eleven leaflets, marked by gland- 
^ Wee on themdermde where the lateral veins meet the midrib, 
t oaWihle with bright red seeds.” 
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Department of Agriculture, New South Wales. 


! RICHMOND, N.S.W. — ^ 

offers lads 16 years of age or over the opportunity of acquiring a 
thorough theoretical and practical knowledge of every branch of farming. 

Area, 3,500 acres ; 1,100 acres cultivated. 

All types of Agriculture taught to meet the diversified conditions of the various 
parts of the State. 

Comprehensive machinery and equipment, including tractors. 

Suitable training for farm requirements in carpentry, blacksmlthing and saddlery. 
Extensive studs — Jersey cattle, pigs, sheep. 

Dairy Factory, Orchard, Poultry Farm, Apiary. 

Brick buildings, separate bedrooms, electric light, sev?erage, unlimited water 
supply. Doctor in attendance. 


COURSES AVAILABLE. 

1. Agriculture Diploma Course (H.D.A.), of three years’ duration, 

embracing instruction in General Agriculture and Live Stock. 

2. Dairying Diploma Course (H.D.D.), of two years* duration, 

designed to qualify students as dairy factory managers, butter- 
makers, cheese-makers, milk and cream testers, and dairy 
instructors. 

3. Short courses for adults in Orchard, Dairy, Piggery, and Poultry 

work. 

Each course gives a well balanced combination of Field Practice and 
Class-room tuition. 

Entrance requirements — Intermediate or Rural 
School Certificate or an equivalenU 

TWO SESSIONS PER YEAR. 

First session commences on or about 21st January each year. 
FEES: £16; 10:0 per session, covering board and lodging, tuition. 


medical, dispensing, and sports fees . 

A liberjii nuxnber of scholarships and bursaries is available, 

V^^rifce for further particulars, prospectus, and application forms to 
Ihe Principal, or The Under Secretary, 


Ha,wkeshtiTy AgricullursI College, 
Richmond. 


Department of Agriculture, 
Sydney. 
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Uses . — The red timber is somewhat similar in appearance to Eosewood, 
but lacks the sweet odour of the latter. It could be used for indoor fittings 
and cabinet work, but is generally obtainable in small logs only, and the 
larger trees are often crooked and irregular. 

Brush Bloodwood (Baloghia lucida). 

A small to medium-sized tree with grey bark from which blood-red sap 
exudes when cut. It occurs in brush forests in both central and northern 
subdivisions. 

Leaves opposite, oval, thick, shining, 2 inches to 5 inches long. Blowers 
white or cream-coloured, fairly large, few together, the males ad females 
usually on separate branches. Bruit a three-lobed capsule about |-inch 
diameter.’’ 

Uses . — The timber is pale to light reddish-brown in colour and has little 
figure, but contains some resinous matter and burns readily even in the 
green state. Cattle are said to eat the leaves to some extent. It is fairly 
readily propagated from seed and is worthy of cultivation for shade and 
ornamental purposes. 

, Cheese Tree (Phpllanthus Ferdinandi). 

A small to medium-sized tree of spreading habit, up to 70 feet in height, 
found fairly commonly in the central and northern subdivisions, both in 
brushes and more open forests. The vernacular name alludes to the fiat 
circular fruits, but the tree is also known as Pencil Cedar. 

“Leaves alternate, simple but often appearing to be pinnate. Blowers 
small, male clustered, females solitary. Bruit circular, flattened and fluted, 
i inch to | inch diameter.” 

Uses . — The timber is soft, red, fairly close grained and easy to work, 
but is rarely used for any purpose. 

In addition to the above species, the family Euphorbiaeeae contains a 
number of trees and larger shrubs which are found in the Coastal Division, 
including the following : — 

Glochidiofh Ferdinandi, a small- to medium-sized tree with grey bark, 
found from the Illawarra northwards. 

Hemicyclia ausiralasica^ sometimes known as Yellow Tulip, a medium- 
sized tree found from Port Macquarie northwards. 

BHdelia exodiaia, a medium- to large-sized tree with a dark-brown pro- 
minently-furrowed bark, giving the species the vernacular name of “ Brush 
Ironbark.” It has alternate leaves with prominent veins and a small, glo- 
bular, yellowish, rather fleshy fruit. The leaves are said to contain a prussic 
acid yielding glucoside, and may therefore cause poisoning to stock if 
eaten in quantity. 

Bive species of Groion are found in various localities- These are small 
trees or shrubs of little importance. 
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The hTative Poplar (Honmlanflius 2>opvUfoUipi) occurs as a slirub or siiuill 
htisli5^ tree tliroiighout llie division. It is also known as Bnlli Poison 
Bush, and was for a lon.a* time regarded as having* a bad elfeet on stuck. 
Experimeiits, however, have shown it to be harmless. It forms a pr(‘ti,y 
shrub, the older lea\es turning crimson or variously tinted. It is also 
known as hTalive Bleeding Heart. 

Excat^.caria Ballachyana, sometimes known as Brush Poison Tree, is 
found northwards from the Hichmond Eiver. It is a small 1o medium-sized 
tree with a milky juice which is said 1o irritate the eyes it‘ touched. 

Deep Yellow-wood {Rhodosphaera rhodanihetna). 

A medium-sized tree up to 70 feet in height, with a rough, scaly, grey or 
brownish bark, found in brushes in the northern subdivision. 

Leaves pinnate, with three to five pairs of leaflets. Flowers red, in large 
panicles. Fruit globular, dry, brown and shining, about i inch diameter.’’ 

Uses. — Timber pale yellow and of possible use for decorative purposes* 
The tree is a very ornamental one, having attractive foliage and berries, 
and is worthy of cultivation as such. 

Blush CuDcamiE (Euroschinus falcaius). 

A medium- to large-sized tree with a brown-coloured, somewhat w^rinkled 
bark found in brushes of the northern subdivision. It is also known as 
Maiden’s Blush and Eibhonwood. 

‘^Leaves pinnate, four to ten leaflets. Flowers small, in large paniedos. 
Fruit about J inch long, egg-shaped and single-seeded.” 

Uses. — This tree is sometimes cultivated as an ornamental and shade 
tree. The timber is said to be suitable for indoor w^ork and for cabinet 
purposes. 


Ked-fkuited Olive Plum (Elueodendron ansh'alr). 

A shrub or small tree found fairly widely fr<jrn Kiama northwards both 
on the coastal ranges and in areas close to tlie sea. It is most common on 
the fringe of brushes., 

, Leaves opposite, shallowly toothed. Flowers small, in slender cymes. 
Fruit oval, succulent on the, outside and bright red in colour, J to 3 inch 
long.” 

Urns . — Some speciniens, especially if shrubby, are ornamental, the red 
berries being attractive. The timber is too small for most purposes. 

Ivory wcK>D (Siphon odon a'ustrale). 

A paedium to tall tree up to 130 feet in height and usually slender in 
bark is usually furrowed or wrinkled, and biownish-grey in 
in brushes in the northern aubdxvision and is sometimes 
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Leaves alternate, 2 to 3 inches long, entire, shining above, paler under- 
neath. Flowers few, lemon coloured, sweetly perfumed, about I inch dia- 
meter. Fruit globular to pear-shaped, bright yellow, 1 inch to 2 inches 
diameter.’’ 

Uses. — The close-grained pale-coloured timber should be of use for general 
indoor work, but it is little exploited at present. 


Tulipwood {HmfpyMki penduh)* 

OHUii:srwoon (TUlaTeda Moorei). 

A medium to large-sized tree with a grey corky bark found m scattered 
localities in branches from Shoalhaven Biyer northwards. It is also known 
as Soap-wood or Soap Box. 

I^eaves alternate, glossy and rather thick. - Flowers small, in panicles. 
Fruit oval or globular, about 1 inch long, blacky the outer part soft.” 

Uses . — The timber is pale-eoloured, rather light in weight and , 
used for box-making or indoor work 
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The botanically related species Pennaniia Gunninghamii is also found 
in coastal brushes from the Illawarra district northwards, often near run- 
ning water. It has fairly large leaves and an egg-shaped berry about i inch 
long, and mahes a nice ornamental tree. 

I^Tative Tamarind iDiploglotiis Cunninghamii), 

A small to large-sized tree with grey or brownish bark found in the 
coastal brushes of the central and northern subdivisions. 

Leaves very large, pinnate, consisting of eight to twelve large leaflets, 
the leaflets up to 10 inches long. Flowers in large panicles in the forks 
of leaves. Fruit a yellow two to three lobed, fleshy capsule, the seeds 
covered with orange-red pulp.” 

Uses > — The fruits are sharply but pleasantly acidulous and are used to 
some little extent for jam-making. The timber is seldom used, although 
possibly suitable for general indoor work. 

The closely related species, Diplogloiiis CamphelUj is found in the Tweed 
River district. 

Tulipwood (Harpullia pendula). 

A medium sized tree with greyish bark, found in the northern sub- 
division in brush lands. 

Leaves pinnate, with three to six thin leaflets, the leaflets 3 to 5 inches 
long. Flowers in loose, slender, terminal panicles. Fruit a smooth, deeply 
two-lobed capsule, yellow or reddish in colour, containing large dark seeds.” 

Uses . — This species forms a very attractive shade and ornamental tree, 
and is well worth planting out on moderately good soils in the Coastal 
Division. The timber is close grained, hard and heavy, but is fairly easily 
worked and has an attractive figure produced by a dark-brown colouring 
streaked with paler portions. It is especially suited for cabinet work. 

(To "be continued.) 


Yotjr Own Wfathee/* 

In a country where rainfall is the limiting factor in production in almost 
every district, an understanding of the fundamental principles governing 
weather conditions should be part of the equipment of every farmer and 
pastoralist. Most men on the land, because of a never ending battle with the 
elements, have acquired the ability to foretell with more or less accuracy 
impending weather changes. With an understanding of the underlying 
principles— at present these men are guided by experience only— their fore- 
casts would naturally become more reliable. Perhaps no better teacher 
could be found to impart that knowledge than Mr. D, J. Mares, STew South 
Wales Government Meteorologist, and he has done so in a most readable 
manner m his recently issued book, Know Tour Own Weather, This book 
should also prove of special value to the teaching profession and students, 

’ Our coj^ from the pubKshers, Messrs. Angus and Robertson, Ltd., Sydney. 
: The price of the book is 5s. 
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Time Saving in Testing Butter for 
Moisture Content* 


B, C. HOTTES and P. A. VERNON, Assistant Dairy Instructors. 

Two principal factors render it necessary for more attention to be paid to 
tbe testing of butter for moisture content. They are : — 

1, Economic reasons, wbicb include standardisation. 

The new regulations under the Commerce Act require that the 
moisture content of each churn must be shown on the boxes. 

Factory procedure, especially where the output is large, precludes the 
adoption of the standard laboratory method of carrying* out this work, 
principally on account of the length of time required in its application. 
Therefore, it becomes essential for practical purposes to substitute a method, 
the main features of which combine time saving with a maximum degree 
of accuracy under the existing circumstances. Such a method is now being 
carried out by officers of the Dairy Branch at the Sydney distributing 
centre of the largest group of butter factories in the State, and has proved 
most satisfactory. The main features associated with this method are: 
(1) Working simultaneously with six or more dishes of exactly the same 
weight for holding the samples of butter; and (2) the use of an electric hot- 
plate to drive o£E the moisture from the samples. 

The first of these obviates the necessity for checking the weights of the 
empty dishes and also for any possible needed adjustment of the balance 
each time before the butter is first weighed. The hot-plate abovementioned 
consists of a round disc of iron about 8 inches in diameter, on which six 
aluminium dishes can be comfortably accommodated. This plate is heated 
by three degrees of electric power controlled from a switch. Each of these 
degrees of heat can, therefore, be availed of when necessary. This appli- 
ance enables the moisture from six samples to be expelled at the one time, 
and is a distinct improvement on the use of a single flame for expelling the 
moisture from each individual sample. Meanwhile the operator is enabled 
either to weigh ofl further samples if necessary or attend to other duties in 
the butter room. 

Where no electric power is available investigations have shown that what 
is known as a hot sand bath constitutes a satisfactory substitute for the 
electric hot-plate. In the absence of the proper form of sand bath as used 
in chemical laboratories a sheet of iron covered with fine sand to the depth 
of, say, half to three-quarters of an inch, answers the purpose quite well. 
The heat may be applied by means of a primus stove. The dishes contain- 
ing the butter are placed on the hot sand, which is heated to anything up 
to 300 deg Fahr. The use of sand has the effect of distributing the heat ^ 
more evenly over a surface than is the case where just the bare iron is used. 
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Trials made as to results obtained wlicn the samples are shaken at inter- 
yals during the heating process as compared with when they are allowed to 
reniaiii stationary on the plate, suggest very little it any dilfcrenco as regards 
accuracy, but it is found that slightly moi*e^timt3 is n'qiiired to driye oft’ the 
moisture when the dishes are not shaken. 

Besides giving uniform results the methods discussed in this arthilc ar «3 
decidedly conducive to considerable time saving, and when combined with 
the cooling of the dishes before tinal weighing by immersing them in cold 
water and thoroughly drying them, they supply a most neGde<l means of 
speeding up the work of tesiing butter for moisture at the factory. 


Heed Eecording and Land Values. 

WlETiiiBKVER herd recording lias been carried on continuously and systemati- 
cally for a number of years, a considerable increase in the average yield 
of the herds recorded has resulted. This increase is estimated at about 
10 lb. of butter a year for each cow. Suppose the herds in a district to 
have been under test for the past seven years, then the average aggregate 
increase for that period is 70 lb. butter-fat per cow, which at, say, Is. 6d. per 
ib. equals £5 5s. per cow. If tbe carrying capacity is one cow to 2 acres, 
the productiveness of each acre of that land has been increased by 
£2 12s. 6d. a year. And this is only an indirect benefit of having your 
herds recorded. There are many more direct advantages to be gained from 
this practice, and they are even more profitable than the one outlined above, 
which extract is tal^en from the recently issued bulletin, Tenting Milk and 
Cream and Beeording Yields of Dairy Co%os for Herd Improvement, by 
L, T. Maoinnes, Director of Dairying, ITew South Wales Department of 
Agriculture. This booklet also contains a full discussion on the economic 
situation in the dairying industry, an outline of the organisation of herd 
recording movement, and the te<4mique of testing milk and cream by the 
Babcock method. Copies are obtainable either from the J)t?partment or 
from the Government Printer, Philliivstreet, Sydney; price Is. 2d. posted. 


U.S.A. Follows in Ouja Footstbps 

Bccausb culled cows sold to the butcher often found their way back into 
dairy herds, the What(*oni Hoirnty Dairy Herd ImprovoTnent Asscxdation, 
Washington, has adopted a plan for x)ermanently removing these (*ows from 
milking herds. An car punch which cuts a diaxnond-shaped hole is Uhi‘d 
on the right ear of each <*ow culled from the herd. The matter of marking 
these cows is ox)tmnal with the C/‘wner. 

A system answering die same purpose has been m operation in Now 
SoU-tih Wales for s<mie ycaji«. In our case, however, tlie cows are officially 
Hreferwled Instead of earmarked, Not only the culls, hut all recorded cows 
be Itfteded, and ih this way the worth of any cow offered for sale can 
he reference to her record sheet* Of course, if this is 

cto be regarded as a euB, 
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STILL CHEAPER . . . 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 


A REDUCTION OF £1 11s. ed. 

per ton in the price of 

SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 

will take effect as from the Isf July. 


The new price will be £12 12s. per ton 
free on rails, less 2^ % for cash, and 
at this price supplies of Sulphate of 
Ammonia can be obtained, as usual, 
from all fertiliser manufacturers or their 
agents, or direct from the Australian 
Gas Light Go.,Haymarket, Sydney; or 
the Broken Hill Proprietary Co., Ltd., 
Newcastle. 

Sulphate of Ammonia literature, and 
advice regarding the use of fertilisers, 
direct from 

NmEN FERTIUSERS PIT. LTD. 

360 Collins Street 
Melbourne 
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CUT the COST of PRODUCTION 

BY PRODUCING MORE. 

USE 


PRO-CAL-BONE 

FOR 

- DAIRY STOCK. 




' (f 


^ Protein plus Calcium Concentrate 
whiA aids Mitt Production and prolongs the lactation period. 

t^CJvcats Bone Chewing, and maintams constitulional vigour in Dairy Stock. 
W^rtte /or Booklet : — 

METROPOLITAN MEAT INDUSTRY BOARD, 

Stnfib AbntjtoEf. Homobush Bay, N.S.W. 
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Curd Content of Butter and its Relation 
to Quality* 

A. M. BROWN, Special Dairy Instructor and Senior Grader.’*' 

One of tile provisions of tlie Dairy Industry Act renders it necessary to 
credit the dairy farmer each month with ail butter manufactured from 
cream supplied by him to a butter factory, together with the amount of over- 
run. Other clauses of this Act have either directly or indirectly combined 
to assist materially in improving quality to such an extent that New South 
^ales butter has gradually reached such a high standard as to compare more 
than favourably with the best produced elsewhere in the world. These two 
factors constitute distinct advantages to the dairy farmer in this State, for 
he not only receives payment for the whole of the commercial butter manu- 
factured from his cream, but, as the price received for this commodity is 
or should be governed principally by its quality, he also receives the maxi- 
mum benefit due to this latter factor. 

From a casual survey, it may be suggested that there are two general 
ways of enhancing these benefits, viz., (1) by increasing the amount of 
commercial butter obtained from cream supplied; and (2) by an even more 
general improvement in butter quality. The first of these has, however, an 
important bearing on the second. 

Increasing the Amonni of Commerdal Butter Obtained from Cream. 

The principal means of bringing this about is to increase the percentages 
'Of water and curd in our butter, and it must be admitted that, although 
faced with standards fixed by law, there are sufficient, if not wide, margins 
to enable this to be lawfully done. But if by doing so quality is adversely 
affected, any advantage gained on the one hand will be more than nullified 
by a greater disadvantage on the other. For instance, if the amount of 
commercial butter is increased by say 1 per cent, through the incorporation 
of more water, curd, and perhaps salt, and as a result the quality of the 
'butter is thereby adversely affected to the extent of being classed as even 
first grade instead of choicest, with the corresponding difference in price 
of, say, id. per lb., it can at once be seen that no economic benefit will 
accrue from altering present manufacturing methods in the manner 
indicated. 

Excessive Curd in Batter and its Effect on Quality. 

In New South Wales, almost from time immemorial the presence of an 
•abnormal amount of curd in butter in the form of butter-mUk has been 
^considered a definite menace to quality, and this belief has been contributed 
more and more of late years by a greater knowledge of the part that 
micro-organisms play in the changes which take place in bntter and their 
effect on its keeping quality. - 

Paper read at the Oonferenoe of Dairy Factory Hanag^s and Seoretariefii, Sydney, 1936 
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Bacteriologibts have proved that casein, oi otlierwise curd, coubtitutes 
an ideal iood for a many typeb of haimful bacicria, and whore these 
are present in sufficient immherb in butter. de<'onjposilion oT Iho (‘ascin 
takes place, with a resultant detidmental ellect on bill lor quality. 

It is not possible under general Jactoi*y conditions to have an absolutely 
sterile butter, for, although pasteurisation materially helps to this mid, 
immediately the cream leaves the machine it ber^omes Hubjocied to a1 least 
some reinfection— the extent of which as regards numbers and typos of 
organisms depends principally on the degree of thorougJinebS observed in 
cleansing the different utensils and appliances witJi which the criMui comes 
in contact, or on the bacteiial condition of the water used in manufacture— 
and the period of this possible reinfection at the factory may extend oven 
further until the butter is made and packed into boxes. 

With this knowledge, and by applying what might be termed safety 
first” principles, butter-makers in this, State have made the exclusion of 
curdy matter in the form of butter-milk almost a fundamental principle 
in their work, and with this end in view, eomparativdy low churninjn tem- 
peratures, the use of break- water and gather ing the butter to a fairly fine 
grain are among the methods of manufacture which ai"o being almost 
universally adopted in butter factories here. 

In almost direct contrast to these methods employed in New South 
Wales are those adopted in Now Zealand, which aim .at increasing the 
amount of butter obtainable from cream by incorporating a maximum 
amount of water and curd. At your <*onfercuee last year the principal 
features of this method were stated to be the use of very little, if any, 
break- water and rhe gathering of the buUcr to the size of peas or larger. 

In view of the dissimilarity in two systems, and in order to t(*st out 
the advantages claimed for the Now Zealand method, the Director of Dairy- 
ing was asked in conference to have cominirative trials carrioti oxti. Ilio 
following are the particulars of those trials, \\hich mcmbia’s of the ntaffs 
of the Dairy and Biologist’s branches of the Di'parfmcnt carried out with 
the co-operation of the managers and the whole heart <‘<1 a^sistinu^i of the 
butter-room staffs of certain factories. 

Particulars of Experimental Churnings. 

The butter manufactured according to wbat is designated as "New South 
Wales method ” was gathered to a rather finer grain than is generally the 
practice in this State, while in the case of the so-called "New Zealand 
method*’ the chnming was continued without the addition of break-water 
until the grains, or, in this case, lumps, were the size of marbles. This was 
^ne ddtiberately in each instance in order that the margin of difference in 
^ of the grain wotdd be what might be considered a maximum 
ccmfeteT’dial inactioew The trial butter mentioned as " modi- 
W in0.dvertently ohumed to the size of small 
had bem added. 
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The object of churnijig to diiferent sized grain was to demonstrate 
whether or not this feature had any definite bearing on the curd content 
of the finished butter. 

Factory A, 

Churn 1 (Modified Mew Zealand Method) i — 

Original acidity of cream — .39 per cent. 

Acidity reduced to — .15 per cent. 

Cream heated to — 186 to 186 deg. Fahr. 

Cooled to — 40 to 43 deg. Fahr. 

Churning temperature — 44 deg. Fahr. 

Acidity at churning — .2 per cent. 

Cream, “ broke in thirty minutes ; gathered in fifteen minutes after 
adding break-water. 

Size of grain — small peas. 

Temperature of both break- and wash-water — 41 deg. Fahr. 

Worked fifteen minutes, which included six minutes in brine; balance 
with tap open and doors loosened. 

Seventeen boxes of butter. 

16 lb. of salt added. 

Marked C1-Y13-18-3. 

Churn 2 (Neiv Zealand Method) 

Acidity at ehuniing— .2 per cent. 

Churning temperature — 46 deg. Fahr. 

Churned right through with no break-water added in thirty-five 

minutes. 

Size of grain— marbles. 

Temperature of wash-water — 43 deg. Fahr. 

Worked thirteen minutes, including six minutes in brine; balance 
■with tap open and doors loosened. 

Sixteen boxes of butter. 

14 lb. salt used. 

Marked (J2-Y3-18-3. 

Ghum 3 (New South Wales Method) 

Acidity at churning — .2 per cent. 

Churning temperature — 46 deg. Fahr. 

Cream, “broke” in thirty minutes; gathered in sixteen minutes 
after adding break-water. 

Size of grain — sago. 

Temperature of both break- and -wash-watei^l to 42 deg. *^ahr. 
Worked fifteen minutes, including aevea minutes in brine; baknee 
wife tap and doors loosened. 

Fifteen boxes of butter. 

16 ,1b. , silt added. . 
iSforked C3-T8-18-8. 

The batters were made in Mo. 1 chum, and the second lot 

Mo. a.ehprn. AH butter was made in churns of long barrel 'type and froaaa 
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Pactoey B. 

Ghurn 1 (New South Wales Method ) : — 

Original cream acidity — .42 per cent 
Acidity reduced to — .13 per cent. 

Cream heated to — 185 to 187 deg. Bahr, 

Cream cooled to — 43 deg. Bahr. 

Churning temperature — 45 deg. Eahr. 

Acidity at churning — .14 per cent. 

Cream broke” in thirty minutes; gathered in fifteen minutes after 
adding break-water. 

Size of grain — sago. 

Temperature of both break- and wash-water — 44 to 45 deg. Tahr. 
Worked twelve minutes in brine, and after draining with one drain- 
plate ofc and taps open, worked for a further fifteen minutes. 
Twelve boxes of butter. 

9i lb. of salt added. 

Marked Y5-C10-20-3. 

Churn 2 (New Zealand Method ) : — 

Churning temperature — 46 deg. Pahr. 

Acidity at churning — .14 per cent. 

Churned right through without adding break-water for forty-five 
minutes. 

Size of grain — ^large marbles. 

Temperature of wash-water — 43 deg. Fahr. 

Worked in brine for nine minutes, drained, then worked for further 
eight minutes with drain-plate ofi and tap closed. 

Moisture then found to be only 14.1 per cent., and li gallons of water 
added to churn. 

Working continued for four and a half minutes with tap and drains 
closed. 

Twelve boxes of butter. 

7 lb. of salt added. 

Marked V6-C11-20-3. 

These two lots were made in a short barrel churn Simplex^'' type). 

QuaBty of Trial Bnttera, 

The trial butters were fost examined as to quality about one week after 
manufacture, and no appreciable difference could be noted between the 
individual units in each series. AH were good Choicest quality, and of 
apparently good texture. 

As a test of keeping quality they were then placed in cold store for two 
months, when it was intended to re-examine them, hut unfortunately the 
btitter made at Factory B had been inadvertently shipped out of the State 
aud csould not, therefore, be seen. However, the Factory A samples were 
re-examined by a Departmental grader in coniunctlon with an independent 
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judge of recognised ability, who found that sample Ohurn 1, marked 
Cl-V3-18~3 (modified New Zealand method), which contained the least 
curd, viz., .54 per cent., was the weakest of the three in quality. There 
was, however, very little difference in flavour between the other two (New 
South Wales method and New Zealand method), which contained .^6 per 
cent, and *90 per cent, of curd respectively, and that slight difference, which 
was assessed at only half a point, was in favour of the butter marked 
C3-V3-18-3 (New South Wales method); both were Choicest butters. The 
texture appeared quite satisfactory — ^incidentally this latter feature was 
somewhat surprising in respect of the sample made by the New Zealand 
method, considering the size to which the grain had been churned. 

As far as this particular experiment is concerned, the final examination 
of the butters failed to prove that any definite relation exists between the 
presence of an abnormal amount of curd in butter and the quality of the 
latter, but in this connection attention is specially drawn to the final para- 
graph of the general observations on the bacteriological analyses connected 
with these trials given below. 

Bacteriological Analyses connected with the Experiments. 

A series of bacteriological analyses was made by Mr. H. H. Eandell 
(Assistant Bacteriologist), who co-ordinated in this experimental work, to 
determine the amount of contamination which resulted during the process 
of manufacture of the butters, and his report is as follows: — 


Paotory a. 

The samples examined and the total number of bacteria present in 1 gram 
(1 c.e.) quantities of each are shown in the following table: — 


Sample. 


Bacteria per c.c. 


Mixed cream in the vat, unpasteurised 
Cream immediately after pasteurisation 
Cream at the base of the cooler 
Cooled cream entering the storage vat ... 
Cream entering the chum next morning 
Einsings from chum No. 2, before use ... 
Einsings from chum No. 1, before use ... 
Water entering the sand filter ... 

Piltered water leaving sand filter 
Chilled butter wash- water, from hose ... 
Butter, large grain. New Zealand method 
Butter, fine grain. New South Wales method 
Butter, medium grain (break- water added) 


430,000,000 

150.000 

150.000 

140.000 

240.000 


40.000 

25.000 
100 
200 
200 

26.000 

30.000 

23.000 


The cream selected graded 93 points for flavour, and showed an acidity 
of 0.39 per cent. It was similar to that ordinarily used in the manufacture 
of Choicest quality butter. Plate cultures made from a sample of the 
unpasteurised cream mixed in the vat showed a count of 430,000,000 bacteria 
per c,c. Although this count was high, and included a large proportxcm^ of 
objectionable bacteria, the cream itself contained no suggestimi of foreign 
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odours or iiavours. Such counts are not unconiinoii in fresh, unpasleurised 
cream. They merely indicate the amount of ^'untainjnutioji that may occur 
during the production on the farms. 

As the table shows, pasteuidsation reduced the count of bacteria iii the 
cream from 430,000,000 to 350,000 per c.o. Tliii. was considered efikdemt., as 
the types which sunnved would not be likely to ea.us(i dc^terioration oi the 
butter, and their numbers would be further reduced by iho proce^sc'4 of 
churning and working. The pasteuriser used was a, flash tnachine 
(Universal type). Preliminary to pasteurisation, the cream was hent<Ml to 
120 deg. Pahr. by means of a steam injector, which also acted as a puiup to 
lift the cream from the neutralising: vat to the pasteuriser. The tennpera- 
ture of pasteurisation was maintained at 185- ISO deg. Fahr. during the 
process- Adequate precaution was taken to clean and scald the past juvising 
and cooling system before treating the cream. Plate cultures made from 
samples of the cooled cream showed no increase in bacteria due to con- 
tamination. The pasteurised and cooled cream was held oveniiglil iu a 
^‘Johnston” vat at 40-43 deg, Fahr. The inner surfaces of the vat and por- 
tion of the attemperator coils showed mottling, otherwise this utensil was in 
good condition. Plate cultures made from a sample of cream leaving the 
vat showed that the bacteria had increased during storage (overnight) from 
140,000 to 240,000 per c.c. This increase was due to <jontamination from the 
vat, and could have been avoided had the vat been treated with v(*ry hoi 
water before receiving the cream, instead of spraying with a wanu-water 
hose. 

The most serious sources of contamination of butter arc ihc churn and 
worker, and there is little doubt that these utensils in*e the most difficult to 
clean. The experimental butters were made in two churns (long barrel 
type), which were cleaned in the following manner — the usual practice at 
this factory; — 

Night (after use ) — 

(1) Sprayed with hot water to remove adhiudng particles of butter. 

(2) Hot water (40 gallons) run in and boi](ri in (duirn by luoatm of a 
steam hose. 

(3) A little Clorixe ” was added to the water and the churn revolved 
for ten minutes. 

(4) The water run out and drained. 

Morning {before me ) — 

(1) Treated with 40 or 50 gallons of hot water, revolved five minutes, 

, . and drained. 

(2) Treated with chilled water to cool 

The apalvses of sampler of the cold rinse water taken from the <hurn 
Just before they were used showed the following bacterial counts — * 

1 25,000 bactona pei c 

Qten 2 4PO00 „ , 

tipi, as tliey oontamed large namberB of 
wd for the reasoa that moat of the haoteria 
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would become incorporated in the butter during the working process. Tke 
kigber counts of bacteria in Chum 2 may be explained by the less 
sanitary condition of this churn. Observation showed fat-saturated wood- 
work at the ends, particularly at areas around the roller spindle and rim 
seams where cream had leaked out of the cliurn. The water used for wash- 
ing the butter was found, on analysis, to be safe for use. 

Plate cultures made from samples of the experimental butters after pack- 
ing showed the following counts: — 

Butter made by New Zealand method 26,000 bacteria per gram* 

New South Wales method (fine gram) ... 30,000 bacteria per gram. 

„ „ New South Wales method (med. grain)... 2o.00{^ „ „ 

These counts were not considered to be abnormally high, but they in- 
cluded a considerable number of undesirable species of bacteria which 
■might cause deterioration in the butter if conditions became favourable for 
their development. There was no significant difference in the total counts 
‘of bacteria in the samples of butter examined. 

F.vctory B. 

The samides examined and the total number of bacteria present in 
1 gram (1 c.e.) quantities of each are shown in the following table: — 


Sample. 

Bacteria per c.e. 

Mixed cream in vat, nnpastenrised 

520,000,000 

Cream immediately after pasteurisation 

50,000 

Cream at the base of the cooler 

60,000 

Cream from storage vat entering churn 

250,000 

Binsings from churn No. 2 before use 

46,000 

Butter wash water 

45,000 

Butter V5-Cn (large grain. New Zealand method) ... 

28,000 

Butter V5^10 (fine grain, New South Wales method) 

27,000 


The cream selected for this experiment was similar to that ordinarily 
used in the manufacture of Choicest quality butter. It graded 93 points for 
havour, and showed an acidity of 0.42 per cent, (calculated as lactic acid). 
Bacteriological analysis of a sample of the unpasteurised cream showed a 
total count of 520,000,000 bacteria per c.e. Of these 500,000,000 were 
lacties or desirable acid-forming bacteria. The remainder were objection- 
able tyi^es, and included large numbers of gas-forming and putrefying 
bacteria. The examination suggested contamination from utensils during 
production on the farms. 

Cream was pasteurised by means of the Universal flash machine at 
185 to 18T deg. Fahr. A steam injector was used to pre-heat the cream 
and raise it from the neutralising vat to the pasteuriser. The flow of cream 
through the pasteuriser was preceded by boiling water, which had the effect 
of adjusting the machine to the proper pasteurising temperature and steril- 
ising the tray at the base of the machine. Pasteurisation reduced the count 
of bacteria in the cream from 520,000,000 to 50.000 per c.e. This process was 
considered eificiant, as a further reduction in the numW of bacteria wouW 
result during the process of churning and washing. 
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The pasteurised and cooled cream was delivered into an enamel-liiied Batch 
vat, where it was stored overnight at a temperature of 4«3 deg. Pahr, With 
the exception of a small section of piping leading from the neutralising vat 
to the pasteuriser, which needed to bo retinned, the appliances used in the 
pasteurisation and cooling of the cream were in good condition and were 
thoroughly cleaned before use. Plate cultures made from a sample of 
cooled cream showed a total count of 60,000 bacteria per c.c. This count 
showed a slight increase over the count in the cream immediately after It 
was pasteurised, but it was not considered higb. 

Eecontamination of the pasteurised and cooled cream by objectionable 
bacteria occurred during storage overnight. Plate cultures made from a 
sample of the cream collected as it entered the churn showed a total count 
of 250,000 bacteria c.c. This count was somewhat high, and containexl 
species of gas-forming and putrefying bacteria, which might cause de- 
terioration of butter if conditions became favourable for their multiplica- 
tion. 

The chum (a Simplex ’0 in which the experimmtal butters were made 
was cleaned in the following way:^ — 

Night {after use ) — 

(1) Sprayed with warm water to remove adhering butter. 

(2) Hot water (30 gallons) run in, i lb. Wyandotte added, and the 
water boiled in the churn by means of a steam hose; the churn 
revolved for five minutes and emptied. 

(3) Hot water (SO gallons) run in, a little “ Olorize added, and the 
churn revolved and drained. 

Morning (before use ) — 

About 30 gallons of chilled water run in and the churn revolved and 
drained. 

Plate cultures made from a sample of tlie cold rinse water taken from the 
chum just before it was used showed a total count of 46,000 bacteria per 
c.e. Although this count was high and contained many objectionable gas- 
forming and putrefying bacteria, it did not indicate tbe tme sanitary 
condition of the chum, because the water used in the washing of the chum 
contained 45,000 bacteria per c.c., many of which were objectionable types 
similar to those found in the rinsings from the chum. The water used for 
washing the butter at this factory was drawn from a nearby river and 
filtered by means of powdered asbestos. Analysis of a sample of the filtered 
water showed it to be polluted and impure, and therefore unsafe for washing 
butter. 

The experimental butters on analyses showed the following bacterial 
counts:-— 

(hTew Zealand inethod) * 28,000 bacteria per gram. 

Batter (hTew South Wales method) 27,000 „ „ 

Although these counts were not unusually high, they contained numbers 
gas-form^ and putrefying bacteria, which might cause the butter to 
if conditions became favourable for their multiplication. 
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GENERAii Observations. 

The most coxamon factors which may influence the development of bac- 
teria in butter are open texture, excessive amount of curd, free moisture, 
and suitable temperature. Deterioration may also result in butter if it is 
contaminated during churning by the decomposing milky matter which is 
so commonly found in the crevices or cracks of unsanitary chums, or if 
inferior quality cream has been used in its manufacture. 

The presence of an abnormal amount of curd is detrimental to the good 
keeping quality of the butter, because curd is readily attacked by bactena, 
often with the formation of offensive by-products. Should the curd be 
derived from fresh, untained cream, its presence in abnormal amounts is 
not usually marked by rapid deterioration of the butter, but should the 
cream used in the manufacture of the butter be tainted or contain curd 
which has already commenced to decompose, then the progress of deteriora- 
tion will be rapid and seriously affect the keeping quality of the butter. 

Chemical Analyses of Experimental Butters. 

The analyses of the experimental butters carried out at the Chemisf s 
Branch of the Department of Agriculture are as follows; — 


Chemical Analyses of Butters. 

Water. Fat, Card. Ash. Salt. Acidity, 
percent, percent, percent, percent, per cent.1 per cent 


Factory A, 

01-V3-18-^ (modified New 

Zealand method) 15*28 83*08 -64 1-1 1*04 *03 

C2-V3-18-3 (New Zealand 

method) 15*64 82*04 -90 1*42 1*31 -03 

03™V3-18~3 (New South 

Wales method) 15*59 82*66 *76 *99 *90 *04 


Factory B, 


V'5-010-20-3 (New South 
Wales method) 

y5-Cil-20-3 (New Zealand 

15*38 

83*07 

•81 

•74 

j -66 

*10 

method) ... 

16*16 

82*84 

•99 

1*01 

•93 

•11 


The Chief Chemist (Mr. A. R Ramsay) made the following summary 
of the above analyses: — 

The moisture content of the butters produced is very uniform. This is 
more marked when comparison is made between Factory A trials (15.6, 
15.6, and 15.3 per cent.) and Factory B trials (15.2 and 16.4 per cent.) 
taken separately. 

It will be noted that fat content is higher in the butters made according 
to the New South Wales method both in Factory A and Factoiy B experi- 
ments, and the mean of the two experiments shows that the fat in butter 
produced by ETew South Wales method is 0.42 per cent, greater than of that 
made by tihe New Zealand method. The economic significance of this 
difference will be discussed later. 
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The curd content of butter made by the J^ew South Wales method is 
lower than in the butter made by JSTow Zealand method. In the Factory A 
trials it is 14 per cent, and in the Factory B trial 18 per cent. loss. The 
mean ol both trials is 0.16 per cent. less. 

The salt in butter manufactured l)y New South Wales method is loss than 
that manufactured by Flew Zealand method, notwithstanding that a greater 
proportion of salt was used in the New Soutli Wales method. For each 
1,000 lb. butter to be salted in the Factory A trials, 15.6 lb. salt was used 
ill the New Zealand method and 17.85 lb. with the New South Wales 
method. In the Factory B trials the corresponding amounts are 10.7 and 
14.1 lb. respectively. In the Factory A trials butter made by the New 
Zealand method contains 1.31 per cent, by w^eight of salt, and that made 
by the New South Wales method 0.90 per cent., or 0.41 per cent, of the 
weight of the butter, less salt than the New Zealand butter; or in other 
words, the New Zealand butter contains 45.5 pei* cent, more salt than does 
the New South Wales butter. In the Factory B trials the amounts were 
.93 per cent, salt for the New Zealand butter and .66 per cent, for New 
South Wales butter, the difference being .27 per cent., equal to a pereentage 
increase of New Zealand over the New South Wales method of 40.9 per cent. 
The mean difference, over the tw^o trials, in the salt content of the butters 
made by the two methods was .34 per cent. 

The reaction of the various samples to phenolphthalein was acid in every 
case, and this has been expressed in terms of lactic acid. It will be noted 
that the acidity of the butter made by the New Zealand method is very 
slightly less than of the butter made by the New South Wales method in the 
trials made at Factory A, but in the trials at Factory B the acidity of 
butter made by the New Zealand method is very slightly greater than of the 
butter made by New South Wales method. The magnitude of the differ- 
ence is only .01 per cent., and it is doubtful whether this has any definite 
significance. ' 

With regard to the quantity of butter produced by tho adoption of the 
New Zealand method of manufacture, the Factory A trial shows that while 
the New South Wales method would produce 100 lb,, the New Zealand 
njethod would have produced 1<X).76 lb.— a gain of 0.76 lb. At tho same 
time there would , have been a saving of 36.6 per cent, of the salt used. In 
the case of Factory B trial each 100 lb. butter produced by adopting New 
South Wales method would have produced lOO.SI'S lb. if tlio New Zealand 
ihethod bad been followed — a gain of 0.28 lb. At the same time there 
would have been a saving of 42.6 per cent, of the salt used. The means of 
both trials shows an advantage of 0.51 lb, butter and a saving of 39.6 per 
cent, of the salt used. 

The economic advantages in favour of New Zealand method per 100 lb. 
of butter produced would be as follows : — 

4s) KaH a poradmore butter at I79s. lOd. per cwt. Is. Td. per lb.) ... 9M. 

(W A whif in Belt used ol 39*6 per 1*5 lb. salt is 

eveay 100 lb. butter to be eqmie -59 lb. salt- at £8 

lb.) ... • Jd. 
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Ag'ainst tliat would require to be offset any deterioration occurring during 
storage, the amount of which could only be detei’mined after the completion 
of the cold storage trials. 

Size of Grain in Relation to Curd Content, 

Since the chemical analyses show that in the Factory A trial, where the 
grain was churned to an intermediate size between that obtained in the 
JSiew 'Sonth Wales and Kew Zealand methods, the curd content, namely, 54 
per cent., was much lower than in either of the other two butters, and that 
the curd content of the sample fKew South Wales method) which was 
churned to an unusually fine grain was found to be .22 per cent, greater 
than the first-mentioned fi,gure, it would appear that no definite correlation 
between the size of the grain and the curd content in the finished butter has 
been demonstrated by these trials as a whole. 

Incorporation of Moisture, 

The analyses of these experimental butters suggest the probability of 
moisture incorporation being just as successfully carried out by using 
N’ew South Wales methods of manufacture as by adopting N'ew Zealand 
'procedure for this purpose, but the degree of accuracy with which it may 
be accomplished depends almost entirely on the individual ability, judg- 
ment, and observation of the butter-makers, for as conditions, such as 
speed of worker, type of chum, composition of the butter-fat in the cream 
in regard to the percentage of hard and soft fats contained, and other 
factors show variation in New South Wales factories and districts, no 
general set formnla can be laid down, especially with reference to the 
necessary time required for working butter. 

Retention of the Maximum Percentage of Salt Added. 

Although in the trials under review the analyses show that a greater pro- 
portion of the salt added had been retained when the New Zealand method 
was nsed, it is considered that with our comparatively fine-grained butter a 
more complete draining of the churn before salting would produce a greater 
^concentration of salt and result in an increased percentage of the latter 
substance in the form of brine being incorporated. This would reduce to 
a minimum the amount of brine usually allowed to run away during the 
later period of the working process, and the margin of difference in the 
‘amount of salt retained could in this way no doubt be greatly reduced or 
'even wiped out. 

Keeping Quality the most Vital Field for Comparison. 

The effect of an increased amount of curd in butter has been discussed 
from a New South Wales viewpoint, and it would appear that the field 
for' comparison between the two methods of manufacture has been narrowed 
down mainly to that of keeping quality. The fact that the butters from 
Factory E were unavailable for final examination after storage reducad 
the value of the present trials in this connnection, and even had; 
information been available many further similar test? would stiB he 
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necessary before data would be available to enable conclusive comparison to- 
be made coiieeriiing the most important feature associated witli tbe matter, 
namely, keeping quality. 


Tubeegle-free Heeds. 

Oe the herds which have been tested for tuberculosis by Government 
Veterinary Officers, or approved veterinary surgeons, in accordance with the 
requirements of the scheme of certifying tubercle-free herds, the following 
have been declared tubercle-free,” and, unless otherwise declared, this- 
certification remains in force until the date shown in respect of each herd 

“j Exjwry date 

Owner and Address. testprt of this 


H. A. Corderoy, Wyuna Park, Comtoyne (Geurnsoys) 

New England Experiment Parm, Glen Innes (Ayrshires) ... 

S. G. Winkley, Dorrlgo 

J. Davies, Puen Buen, Scone (Jerseys) 

Department of Education, Brush Farm, Eastwood 

Lunacy Department, Callan Park Mental Hospital ... 

Bathurst Experiment Farm (Jerseys) 

Lunacy Department, Morisset Mental Hospital ... 

0* J. Parbery, Allawah, Bega 

Kinross Bros., Hinnamurra, Inverell (Geurnseys) 

New England Girls* Granunar School, Armidale 

Lunacy Department, Parramatta Mental Hospital 

W. M. McLean, Five Islands Ed., Unandeixa 

Miss Brennan, Arrankamp, Bowral 

Department of Education, Yanco Agricultural High School 

G. A. Parish, Jerseyland, Berry 

Lunacy Department, Kenmore Mental MEospital * 

Hawkeshury Agricultural College (Jerseys) 

St. Joseph’s Girls* Orphanage, Kenmore ... 

St. Mlchaers Novitiate, Goulbum 

Kyong School, Moss Vale 

St. Joseph’s Convent, Ueynold-street, Gonlhurn 

St. John’s Boys Orphanage, Goulburn 

Marlon Hill Convent of Mercy, Goulburn 

Cowra Experiment Farm 

Eiverina Welfare Farm, Yanco 

Wilkins, James, J ersey ville, Muswellbrook 
Tudor House School, Moss Vale... 

H. F. White, Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen Angus) 

Grafton Experiment Farm (Ayrshires) 

Department of Education, Hurlstone Agricultural High School 

Navua Ltd,, Grose Wold, via Richmond (Jerseys) 

Australian Missionary College, Cooranbong ... 

J. P, McQuillan, Bethungra Hotel, Bethungra 

George Rose, Aylmerton 

William Thompson, Masonic School, Baulkham Hills 

Departmeni of Education, Gosford Farm Homes 

F. C. Kershaw, Macquarie House, Macquarie Fields ... ... 

P. Dbrlhlen, Gorridgcree, Bega ... 

Gladesville Mental Hospital ... 

A. L. Logue, Thombro, Muswellbrook ... 

Webb, A. H., Quarry-road, Eyde ... 

A. Shaw, Barrington (Milking Shorthorns) 

B. P. Perry, Nundorah, Parkville (Geurnseys) 

Wagga Experiment Farm (Jerseys) ... ... 

Sacred Heart Convent, Bowral ... 

St. Patrick’s College, Goulburn 

Walter Burke. Bellefolre Stud Farm, Appin (Jerseys) 

James McCormack, Tumut 

H. W. Burton Bradley, Sherwood Farm, Moorland (Jerseys) 

J, F. Bowe, Woolomol,” Tamworth 

a. L. Wills, Greendale Dairy, Cowra 

Wdarai College, Orange 

Riverstone Meat Co.. Eivejvtone M'eat Wcarks, Riverstone 

B. S, Cameron, Big Plain, Narrandera 

J. liw W* Barton, Wallerawang 

J. F. Obsffey, Glen tnnes (Ayrshire^) 

Wolkmghqr Experilnent Faym, tasmore (Guernseys) 


Number 

tested. 

Exjwry date 
of this 
Certification. 

64 

1 Nov., 

1030 

62 

3 „ 

1930 

85 

8 

1930 

40 

n „ 

1930 

7 

22 „ 

1930 

28 

29 „ 

10,30 

30 

1 Dec., 

1930 

24 

7 Jan., 

1981 

88 

7 „ 

1031 

72 

11 „ 

1931 

21 

16 „ 

1931 

89 

28 „ 

1931 

73 

SO 

1931 

10 

19 Feb., 

1981 

33 

21 „ 

1031 

103 

27 

1981 

76 

28 „ 

1931 

160 

1 Mar., 

1931 

10 

3 „ 

1931 

5 

3 

1981 

8 

4 „ 

1931 

4 

4 „ 

1931 

7 

6 „ 

1931 

10 

6 „ 

1981 

29 

0 „ 

1981 

69 

6 „ 

1981 

53 

12 „ 

1981 

8 

21 .. 

1931 

202 

3 April, 1981 

180 

6 M 

3981 

46 

10 „ 

3981 

13 

29 „ 

1931 

45 

80 ,, 

1931 

6 

1 Hay, 

1931 

4 

28 „ 

1931 

48 

28 „ 

im 

30 

8 Juno, 

1981 

71 

5 „ 

1931 

114 

6 „ 

1981 

42 

26 „ 

1931 

40 

28 July, 

1931 

4 

26 „ 

1981 

122 

9 Aug., 

1981 

22 

13 ,» 

1931 

66 

14 „ 

1981 

12 

20 „ 

1931 

8 

22 „ 

1931 

46 

22 „ 

1931 

in 

29 „ 

1981 

81 

12 Sept., 

1931 

42 

19 „ 

1981 

24 

19 „ 

1981 

10 

4 Oct,., 

1931 

104 

11 „ 

1981 

28 

14 „ 

1981 

17 

17 „ 

1981 

75 

17 „ 

1981 

180 

21 Nov., 

1981 


— ^Max Hbhry, Chief Vetemary Surgeon. 
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More Milk Means 
Greater Profits ! 

A COW drenched with Osmond’s Red Draught will 
give a greater flow of milk than an undrenched cow, 
and will also maintain the increased yield over a 
longer period. 

“OSMONDS RED DRAUGHT” 

An after calving and general cow drench. Invaluable for the treatment 
of loss of cud, indigestion, and low condition. 

Prepares the cow for Calving and wards off milk fever. Sold in 
air-tight and damp-proof canisters. 

No. 1, approx. 60 drenches, 63/-; No. 2, approx. 30 drenches, 32/6 

“ OSMOND’S CALF :0DL1VINE” 


I Osmonds; 
fCODUVINE’' 

f COD LIVES ; 

OIL FOOD : 
fO B A1.L STO CK : 

OSMOND&Sw 

(AUSTRALIA) Ltd.: 
,,.$yPNEY.NS-W| 


^Osmonds; 

“CODUVlNEi 

i COD LIVER ■ 
i OIL FOOD ; 
; fo r all st ock : 

OSMOND&SOK 

;(ADSTRAUA)J,7a; 
: SYDNEY, N.S.WJ 


I OSMONDS CATTLE REMEDIES | 

Codlivine is manufactured from the purest North Sea Cod Liver Oil, 
together with carefully selected ingredients, which include the most 
nutritious meals. A sweet mixture is produced, having great tonic and 
digestive properties. 

Cod Liver Oil has a feeding value quite equal to new milk at a third of 
the cost. Codlivine added to separated milk replaces the valuable 
elements required for rapid growth. Codlivine is economical to use. 
4 ozs. of Codlivine are sufficient for 6-8 calves. 

Useful in preventing scour and wasting diseases. 

63/- per ICOlb. bag; 32/6 per 50 !b, bag, 

OSMOND & SON (Australia). LTD. 

2M-2U St. Join's Road, Cfebe. snNEY. 
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More for Your Money! 


Don’t tliinh that the cars which have always 
been the lowest-priced are the only low-priced 
cars to-day. 



Thousands are learning to their 
astonishment that the Plymouth Sedan 
is amongst the lowest-priced 4-door, 
3'Window sedans . . and what's more, 
the Pljnmouth is bigger— full size in 
every dimension . . . has weatherproof 
internal 4-wheel hydraulic brakes . . . 
high compression engine, and the 
speed, power and economy of operation 
made possible by Chrysler Motors 
engineering. 


n CHRVSLEU ■ 

'ymouth 

THE GREATEST VALUE OF ALL-SEE IT! DRIVE IT! 


Showroorm ojpen M^riday EpenPtg* 

LARKE, NEAVE & CARTER, LTD. 

mtUAM STREET, SYDNEY 
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Raising the General Standard of Work 
in the Apiary* 

W. A. GOOD ACRE, Senior Apiary Instructor. 

In the management of apiaries we almost invariably find some colonies 
doing much better than others, and this fact suggests a field of investigation 
which should prove both interesting and profitable. The ambitious bee- 
keeper will endeavour to raise the standard of all colonies to that shown 
by the outstanding ones. A serious attempt at this work, even if complete 
success is not attained, will do much towards uplifting the industry 
generally. 

The factors responsible for the highest standard of progress are revealed 
only by the exercise of careful observation, and much will be gained from 
close examination and comparison of the operations of the various colonies^ 
The queen bee, the workers, material, and management all play important 
parts. Many attribute the whole success or failure of a colony to the 
queen, but even a good queen could not show progressive work without 
good brood combs to lay in, properly adjusted material to allow of ex- 
pansion of the brood nest, or sufficient accommodation for honey storage 
for her bees. Many believe, too, that the value of a queen depends on the 
numlber of eggs she can lay, but it is often noticed in certain strains that 
there is a concentration on brood rearing at a time when the bees should be 
going in for honey storage. Much depends on the queen’s work certainly, 
but other matters must also be considered. 

Factors considered to lead to the best results in the hive may be outlined 
as follows: — The queen herself should show good development, so that she 
will have stamina to keep up the laying of a large number of eggs daily, 
probably up to twice the weight of her own body during some days, and 
that when the position demands it during the honey flow to be able to- 
concentrate on an average-sized brood nest and by methodical laying still 
keep up a good population. Her bees need to be hardy, vigorous workers, 
having vitality to withstand the strain impased on them by heavy field 
work. They should be friendly” enough to allow of the manipulation 
of the hive completely with a measure of comfort to the apiarist. This 
friendliness allows of careful handling and therefore makes for improved 
management. Other qualifications desirable in the queen are that her 
worker progeny should show resistance to disease and not be imbued with 
swarming tendencies. 

In regard to the combs in the hives, they should be well built from full’ 
sheets of comb foundation or its equivalent, and so placed in the hiy% 
especially in the brood diamber, that every convenience is available to aid 
the queen in her work, as well as for the incpbation of the brood by thje 
bees. There is a particular place in the hive for every sort <d 
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KotMiLg but the best, well-built worker combs should be put towards the 
centre of, not only the brood chamber, but also in any supers to which the 
queen may have access. Combs even slightly buckled, those with holes in 
them, or any containing drone cells should always be placed towards the 
side of the hive. This arrangement results in the best of the combs being 
placed in the centre of the brood chamber and supers, and the others, in the 
order of their value for brood rearing work, ranging from the centre toward 
the sides. There are times during the season when faulty combs may be 
replaced without undue interference with the brood-raising work, those on 
the sides of the hives being worked up to the supers and finally, during 
extraction of the honey, put aside for melting down. 

The hive material should provide a maximum of comfort for the colony 
right throughout the year and ample accommodation made available by the 
addition of combs or supers as required for progressive work. The factory- 
made hive is designed to give comfort for the bees and convenience in 
manipulation. 

There is another matter which might with advantage be discussed, and 
it is the effect on certain hives, owing to their situation in the apiary, 
of what is known as “ drifting ’’ of bees. Bees returning from the fields 
loaded with honey travel in a direct line, and certain obstructions, such 
as trees, fences, &c., may throw the bees out of their course, and being 
heavily burdened and tired they will enter the most convenient hive to 
give up their stores. Perhaps on the next trip they will return to their 
own hive, but how many times have we heard the complaint that bees in a 
certain row of hives never come up to the others, whereas often the cause 
of the trouble is that some obstruction near the apiary has resulted in 
drifting. The manner in which drifting bees enter a strange hive usually 
renders them immune from attack; they have not the nervous movement 
of robber bees, and so come and go unmolested. Where some colonies show 
little progress, drifting should always be suspected as a cause. 


SxjMMBR School i-ob Beekeepers. 

A viththek reminder is given intending applicants that their applications 
for admission to this course, v/hich is to be held at Hawkesbury Agricul- 
tural College, Eichmond, from 6th to 21st January, must reach the Tinder 
Secretary, Depanment of Agrioulturei Box 36a, Q.P.O., Sydney, not later 
than ISth December. A prospectus containing fuE details of the course 
can be had on application. 


A Compost heap or pit is of special value in that it utilises all sorts of 
y^^table and animal refuse which would otherwise be wasted and converts 
it into a valuable manure, rich in organic matter and eminently suited to 
low in humus or subject to droughty conditions. 
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Development in Oranges. 

A Study oy the iNELUENcma Factoes. 


J. I>. BRYDEN, Orchardist, Riverma Welfare Farm* Yanco. 

Casual observation of orange trees and groves bas shown that, quite 
independently of the quantity of crop carried, certain conditions accelerate 
or- retard .the development of oranges. It has been noticed that during 
some years mostly large oranges are produced, while the bulk of crops in 
other years is made up of smaller-sized fruits. It would appear that what- 
ever the conditions responsible for this variation, they are evident to a 
greater or less extent in all districts, although in areas where irrigation 
is practised the range of variation is not so great as where the rainfall is 
the sole source of water supply. 

To secure information which might definitely point to the cause of this 
yearly variation in size of oranges, and to determine, if possible, the factor 
or factors most responsible, investigations were commenced at Yanco 
orchard in 1928 and were continued in the 1929 season. It was desired 
that data be collected in connection wilh the growth of oranges, so as to 
determine to what extent such growth was influenced by climatic conditions- 
prevailing over the growing season and by the condition of the soil aa 
regards moisture during that period. It was necessary also to take into 
consideration manurial treatment, pests, &e., and any other factors that 
might affect the development of the crop. 

For this work one 15-year-old Taiencia tree and one iT-year-old Washing- 
ton Navel tree were used These trees, which are both on sweet orange 
stock, are growing under irrigation conditions in a moderately shallow 
stiff clay loam overlaying a heavy clay subsoil, and are of average vigour* 
The trees comprising the grove are planted 24 feet apart. 

The actual growth of twenty-five oranges in the surface foliage and the 
saane number amongst the inner foliage of a tree of each variety was* 
recorded in 1928 at intervals of one month from 26th March to l?th July 
(in the case of Navels), and in the case of the Valencias to 8th October. 
An. lamination of the information obtained in 1928 showed clearly that 
the interval between measurings (one month) was too long, and that 
throughout the growing season (and especially during the period of early 
development) more detailed information would he of greater value, and 
also that it would be an advantage to commence measuring at an earlier 
date. Consequently in 1929 measuring was commenced as early as 2$th 
January, and continued at intervals of one or two weeks until 6th August 
of that year in the case of Navels, Ihe Valencias being measured until 9th 
December, when they were harv^ted. 

The average sizes of the oranges in the different groups were determined 
at each measuring, and these, tog^er with the maximum and minimum 
temperatures and approximate quantities of water available, are givmi in 
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graph farm. (Figs. 1 and 2.) The estimated quantity of water supplied 
hy irrigation, plus the amount of rainfall, is shown for on oh month, while 
the broad line is intended to show the probable moisture content of the 
soil over the whole period. The small arrows indicate dates on which 
irrigation commenced. 

Details of the weather conditions were carefully recorded during tlie 
periods from commencement of measuring until the. crops were harvested, 
and in the following table a brief summary of the weather for each month 
is shown under the headings wind, cloud, and general. Particulars of 
wind, including direction of prevailing wind, are given, and the ntimber of 
cloudy days is shown, while the kind of weather is included under the 
heading of general. 


Weather During Periods of Measuring. 



Wlnrl. 

Cloudy 

Bays. 

General. 

1928 Period — 




April 

Moderately windy W 

11 

MM. 

May 

Moderately windy W 

12 

Mild to cool. 

June 

Little wind S 

10 

Cool, 

July 

Moderately windy W 

8 

Cool, but fine. 

August 

Little wind S.W. 

5 

Cool to mild. 

September .. 

Very windy W. 

11 

Mild to warm. 

October ... 

Very windy W. 

3 

Warm. 

1929 Period — 




February ... 

Very windy W. to N-W. 

2 

Clear and bright, warm to hot, 
continuous wind. 

March 

Windy S. to W 

6 ^ 

Clear, warm, some cool winds. 

April 

Windy S. to S.W. ‘ 

8 

Cooler, some warm days. 

May 

Little wind S. to S.E. 

8 

Cool. 

June 

Moderately windy S 

5 

Cold, very dry. 

July 

Some wind S. and S.W. 

S 

Cold. 

August 

Windy W. to S.W 

8 

Cool, few warm days, rain. 

September .. 

Moderately windy S. to S.E.... 

7 

Warmer. 

October ... 

Some cold* winds *S. to S.W. ... 

1 

Mild to warm. 

Hovember... 

Windy S. to W 

7 

Mild to warm, but periods of 
very cool weather* 

December 

Windy W* to S.W* ... 

o 

Cool to hot. ^ 


The trees undei observation have not actually been affected by ptsts oar’ 
•diaeases, but both were fumigated with ‘^Cvanogas A ” dust in 1927, when 
the whole grove was treated for red scale. 


The Infliience of Fertiliam* 

Records show that the Valencia tree leceived fertiliser in the form of 
Nowcast abattoir manure at the rate of 10 cwt. per acre in 1922 Tn 
^926 gypsum was appKed at the rate of SO cwt, per acre The only manurial 
reemyed by the Navel tree during this period was stable manure 
^ of ammonia (5 lb. per tree) was applied to each tree 

b^th the ValenciA and the Navel, in September, 
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1928, and a further 5 lb. in Pebrnary, 1929. Tick beans at the rate of 
1 bnshel per acre with 1 cwt. of superphosphate were sown in alternate 
rows throughout the grore in early March, 1929. 

It is considered that the fertiliser applied to the Yalencia tree in 1922 
would have no material effect on the crop of 1928, and while it is probable 
that the dressing of gypsum received by the Yalencia tree in 1926 and the 
stable manure applied in 1925 to that section of the grove comprising 
ITavels would have a beneficial effect on the soil for a period of two or three 
years, it is unlikely that this treatment would be a factor infiuencing 
actual size of oranges in 1928 or 1929. The sulphate of ammonia applied 
in the spring and summer of the 1928-29 season would undoubtedly benefit 
the trees, and a small increase in size might he accounted for as due to 
these applications. It is probable, however, that the benefits derived by the 
trees, and especially as affecting size of fruits, would he more apparent in 
the following season, so that difference in size between fruits produced in 
1928 and those of the 1929 crop cannot, to any great extent, he attributed to 
the nitrogen received by the trees during the 1928-29 season. The cover 
crop sown in 1929 would, under normal circumstances, have very little 
influence on the size of fruits during that year, and in this particular case 
no consideration can be given, as owing to the very dry weather experi- 
enced, together with a number of heavy frosts, the crop was a failure. 
The superphosphate applied with the cover crop seeds can also be dis- 
regarded as a factor influencing size in that year. 

Taking into consideration these details of manurial treatment, it is 
obvious that, with the exception of a probable slight increase in size of the 
oranges produced in 1929 as a result of the application of a nitrogenous 
fertiliser, little or no effect due to such treatment would be noticeable in 
size of fruit during tbe two years of investigations that are covered by this 
report. 

It must also be borne in mind that this variation in general size from 
year to year has been observed to occur in groves and districts where the 
manunal treatment is more or less the same each season, and although this 
aspect cannot be entirely disregarded, it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that manures and fertilisers are of little importance as a factor in connec- 
tion with this particular problem. 

Observations made daring the Experimeitls. 

A study of the curves representing growth in 1928 (Fig. 1) shows a 
rapid increase in size of both Washingtons and Yalencias for the period 
■between the first measuring (26th March) and 28rd April, and a slower rate 
Trom lhat date until the oranges were harvested. 

Although the rainfall during the winter of 1928 was lower than usual 
for those months, the weather experienced may be regarded as approxi- 
mately normal. It will be noticed that the condition of the soil as r^ards 
moisture was moderately even throughout the period May to September, 
itnd in all probability the moisture was more evenly distributed than is 

E 
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Fig* 1*— Srapli Sbowlog Hates of Growth of Washington and Valeneia Oranges Dudng 1928* 
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indicated in the s?5^aph, as a reserve supply in the soil would result from 
the heavy rains during January, February, and March of that year. The 
large quantity of water available to the trees during that period was, no 
doubt, responsible for the rapid development of the fruit until 23rd Ai)riL 
During the following month the rate of growth was lower, although water 
was applied by irrigation on 1st May. The actual response in growth to 
this moisture is not indicated by the curve, due to the long period between 
measuring (one month), which would tend to modify variations in the 
rate of growth as shown by the curve — ^the increase in size being equally 
distributed over the whole period. This inexactitude was obviated in 1929 
by measuring at more frequent intervals. 

In the following table is shown the average size, on the dates of measur- 
ing, in 1928, and also the average increase during each interval of the 
oranges in the different groups. The measurements are circumferences 
in centimetres. 


Development of Oranges, 1928. 



Washington, 

Valencia. 

Date of 

Suiface. 

Inner. 

Surface. 

Inner. 

Measuring. 










Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 


Size, 

increase. 

Size. 

Increase. 

Size. 

increase. 

Size. 

Increase. 

1928. 

cm. 

cm. 

cm. 

cm. 

cm. 

cm. 

cm. 

cm. 

26 March 

194 


18-9 

... 

16-9 


15-3 


23 Aptil 

22-8 

34 

22-0 

3*1 

19*0 

34 

184 

2*8 

21 May 

23-6 

0-8 

22*7 

0-7 

19-8 

0-8 

18*9 

0*8 

25 June 

24*3 

0-7 

23-5 

0-8 

204 

0-6 

19-7 

0*8 

17 July 

244 

0-1 

23-7 

0*2 

20-6 

0-2 

19*8 

04 

14 August 

1 



r 

- 20-9 

0-3 

20*2 

0*4 

10 September... 

> (Navels harvested 17-7-28.) 

21*2 

0-3 

204 

0*2 

8 October ... 

j 



L 

21-5 

0*3 

20*8 

04 


The figures given in this table show that relationship existed as regards 
increase in size between the oranges in the various groups. For instance, 
the increases from 26th March to 23rd April for the surface and inner 
foliage Havels and for the surface and inner foliage Talencias were, 
respectively, 3.4 cm,, 3.1 cm., 3.1 cm., and 2.8 cm., while from 25th June 
to 17th July, the increases were 0.1 cm., 0.2 c.m., 0.2 cm., and 0.1 cm., 
respectively. This relationship suggests that size of oranges in 1928 
was directly controlled by some factor which influenced the entire crop 
of both Havels and Yalencias more or less equally. That this is not always 
so precisely the case is proved by the results obtained in 1929, which show 
that under certain conditions the growth of Yalencias was checked, while 
a slight increase in size of Havels was recorded. 

During the 1928-29 season much more information was obtained as a 
result of the measuring being commenced at an earlier date and carried 
out at shorter intervals than was the case in 1928. It was possible, too, to 
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vary the quantity of water available to the tree, and in addition an ex- 
tended dry period was experienced during May and J une, when very li^-fle 
rain fell and no water was available for irrigation until early July. 

In the following table the average sizes on the dates oF measuring in 
1939, and average increases during each interval for the different groups 
under observation are presented. The measurements are circumferences in 
centimetres. 

DEVELOP■^Jl^NT of Oranges, 1029. 



Washington. 

Valencia. 

Date of 

Surface- 1 

Inner. 

Surface. 1 

Inner. 

Measuring. 









Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 


Size- 

Increase. 

Size. 

Fnerease, 

Size. 

Increase. 

Size. 

Tncreaae. 

1929. 

cm. 

cm. 

cm. 

cm. 

cm. 

cm. 

cm. 

cm. 

28 January ... 

13-62 


14-2 


9-46 


10-28 


4 February... 

13-68 

d-oe, 

14-27 

0-07 

9-49 

d-d4 

10-29 

o"6i 

n 

15-5 

1-82 

16-2 

1-93 

11-0 

1-51 

11-91 

1-62 

18 „ ... 

16*7 

1-2 

17-3 

1*1 

12*44 

1-44 

13-23 

1-32 

25 

17-4 

0*7 

18-0 

0-7 

13-16 

0-72 

13-89 

0-67 

4 March ... 

17-5 

0-1 

18-2 

0-2 

13-11 

*0-05 

13-83 

*0-06 

11 

184 

0*9 

19-1 

0-9 

14-06 

0-96 

14-73 

0-9 

18 

18-9 

0*6 

19-6 

0-5 

14-72 

0-66 

15-37 

0-64 

26 „ 

19-9 

1*0 

20-5 

0-9 

16-54 

0-82 

16-26 

O-SO* 

8 April 

2M 

1-2 

21-7 

1-2 

16-71 

M7 

17-84 

1-08 

15 

21*7 

0*6 

22-3 

0-6 

17-14 

043 

17-74 

04 

29 „ 

22-5 

0-8 

23-1 

0*8 

17-88 

0-74 

184 

0-66 

13 May 

23-1 

0«6 

23-6 

0-6 

18-3 

0-42 

18-8 

0-4 

27 „ 

234 

0-3 

24-0 

04 

18-53 

0-23 

18-96 

0*16' 

10 Jims 

23-5 

0-1 

24-2 

0-2 

18-62 

0-09 

19-05 

0-09 

24 ,, 

23-6 

0*1 

24-3 

0-1 

18-46 

♦0-17 

18-88 

*0*17 

9 July 

23*62 

0-02 

24-32 

0-02 

18-36 

*0-09 

18-83 

*0-05 

16 „ 

23-69 

0-07 

24-7 

0-38 

18-67 

0-31 

10*17 

0*34 

22 

2S-71 

0-02 

24-76 

0-06 

18-75 

0-08 

10-31 

0-14 

6 Aagaet 

23-76 

0-05 

24-85 

0-09 

18-92 

0-17 

19-59 

0-28 

19 

1 





19*45 

0-53 

20-26 

0-6T 

2 September 

1 





20-2 

0-75 

20-97 

0-71 

16 






20-5 

0-3 

21-34 

0-37 

30 

1 





20*88 

0-38 

21-77 

0*43 

14 October... 


y (Navels harvested 7-8-1929.) i 

21-64 

0*76 

22-71 

0-94 

28 

i 





21-85 

0-21 

22-97 

0*26 

11 November 






22-25 

0-4 

3347 

0-5 

26 






2241 

0-16 

23*65 

0-18 

9 Becembet 

- 





22-56 

0*15 

23-8 

0-15 


*■ Denotes decrease in size. 


The, growth curves for 1929 (Fig. 3) show a check in growth when the 
first measurements were taken. It is considered that rapid growth takes 
place from time of setting until late April, so that this cheek in growth 
was, in all probability, merely temporary and caused by a variation in the* 
amount of moisture available. .This view is borne out by the behaviour 
pf fittits under observation during the period 25th February to 4th 
MCa^ch, when the growth ‘of lf avals was retarded tod the Yalencias received^ 
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a more severe check, the fruits of this variety actually decreasing in size. 
At this particular time the check in growth cannot be attributed to an 
actual deficiency of soil moisture, as water equivalent to 250 points of 
rain was supplied by irrigation on Tth February, and in addition the 
natural precipitation for the month wjis 148 points. Those facts indicate 
that while unlimited supplies o£ water might not have bccii available in the 
soil, the moisture content should have been sufficient to carry the trees 
over until the next watering, which was on 7th March. The probable ex- 
planation, then, is that the high temperatures prevailing during that period 
caused an increased loss by transpiration and evaporation, siidi loss taking 
place much more rapidly than absorption. Tn responding to this temporary 
derangement the tree might possibly have found it necessary to resort to 
the fruit. 

iProm the table of sizes in 1929 it will be seen that from 25th February 
to 4:th March the surface foliage Valencias decreased in size 0.05 cm., and 
those among the inner foliage 0.06 cm., while the Mavels increased 0.1 cm. 
in the case of surface fruits and 0.2 cm. in the case of inner foliage fruits. 
This is probably due to the Mavels being larger and at a more advanced 
stage of maturity. 

These data show that during the period of early development insufficient 
water, and especially if such a condition is accompanied by high tempera- 
tures, retards the growth of oranges — ^the check being more or less severe 
according to the stage of development of the fruit. 

At a later period, during May, June, and early July, when the moisture 
content of the soil was very low, the rate o-f growth of Valencias was 
gradually retarded until a point was reached when the oranges commenced 
to decrease in size, and they continued to do so until water was applied on 
8th July. It will be noted that during this period low temperatures were 
recorded, which might account for the check in growth occurring at a 
slower rate than was the case from 25th February to 4th March. While 
these conditions prevailing in the May-Junc period affected the growth of 
Valencias, no serious effect on the development of Mavels was apparent, 
which, in all probability, was due to this variety being closer to full 
maturity. 

From the records of development obtained during the periods late Feb- 
ruary to early March and May to early July it would appear that under 
certain conditions the trees will resort to the fruit for nourishment. It 
is, however, impossible to state definitely at this stage whether such is the 
ease, or whether the oranges decrease in size because of transpiration loss 
when a curtailment of food supply to the fruit occurs. 

When water was applied on 8th July there was a noticeable response in 
rate of growth of both inner and surface Valencias and of inner foliage 
Kavels, the increase in size from 9th July to 15th July being 0,31 cm., 
0.$4 onu, and 0.38 cm., respectively. Surface foliage Uavels for the same 
^od inereaeed^ only cm., and this suggests that these fruits were at 
foE maturity slightly in advance of the fruits borne on inn^ foliage. 
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From July until the Valencias were harvested the water content of the 
soil was maintained as even as possible, so that adequate quantities would 
be available to supply the requirements of the tree. The curves indicate 
that the fruits recovered rapidly from the checks in growth and increased 
in size until they were picked. In the absence of several checks in develop- 
ment the oranges would probably have been larger. The quantity of 
water available to the trees during the period July to harvest was very 
much greater in 1929 than in 1928, and the rapid recovery from the check 
in growth, as well as the production of large-sized Valencias in 1929 as com- 
pared with the 1928 crop, are probably the direct results of this sufficiency 
of available moisture. Consideration must of course be given to the 
longer growing period of Valencias in 1929, but on 8th October of that year, 
which is the equivalent of the 1928 picking date, the mean size of Valencias 
was 21.8 cm., while in 1928 the mean size was 21.15 cm. 

General Conclusions. 

It is probable that the quantity of crop has some slight bearing on the 
size of oranges produced by individual trees in any given year, but this 
does not explain the difference in general size of fruits in districts where a 
similar percentage of setting is obtained. In this particular work the crops 
borne by the trees under observation were similar as regards quantity each 
year, so that it was unnecessary to take this factor into consideration. 

The data collected during the two years would seem to indicate that the 
amount of moisture available to the trees is the most important factor 
iniluencing size of oranges over any given period of development, or during 
the whole of the growing season. Information obtained in 1929, when the 
soil moisture content varied considerably, shows definite correlation between 
this factor and the size of fruits produced. Soil moisture, in turn, is 
controlled by a number of agents, such as rainfall, temperature, and wind, 
also by cultural operations and by irrigation. In areas where water can be 
supplied by irrigation it is usually possible to maintain a fairly even soil 
moisture content, and this probably accounts for the more stable size of 
fruits produced under irrigation conditions. 

It will be noticed that in 1928 the surface foliage fruits of both Havels 
and Valencias were larger, but in 1929 the reverse was the case with both 
varieties. It is difficult at the present time to determine the cause of this, 
as sufficient information is not available to allow an opinion to be formed. 
It is considered likely, however, that the very large quantities of water 
available, due to an abnormally high rainfall during the period of early 
development in the 1927-28 season, as compared with only moderate quan- 
tities, most of which was supplied by irrigation, during the same months 
of the 1928-29 season, are in some way responsible for the reverse positions 
of the different groups as regards size. 

From the information obtained it would appear that the conditions pre- 
vailing immediately after setting determine the size of inner foliage fruits 
as compared with fruits on the surface foliage. It was found that during 
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the period when measurements were taken in connection with this investi- 
gation, tho rate of growth was similar on fruits of one tree, so that what- 
ever the cause which determines the difference in size hetween inner and 
surface fruits, tlie influence must be exerted prior to the dates when measur- 
ing was conimen<iod. 

Further study along the linos of this investigation, to investigate 
thoroughly each parliculai' cause that could iniluen(‘e size of oranges in 
any year is necessary befoi'C‘ definite conclusions can be arrived at. It is 
considered, however, that soil moisture is tho most important factor to bo 
dealt with, and this will necessitate a good deal of work being carried out 
over a period of years, so that the relation hetween size of oranges and 
various combinations of the conditions controlling soil moisture can be 
determined. 

That this variation in size can bo entirely eliminated is highly im- 
probable, as a number of the conditions, apparently responsible, are beyond 
control. It could, however, be miniTnisod to a greater or less degree by the 
thorough application of sound cultural practices, and it is probable that 
w^hen the investigations are completed the recommendations for any con- 
trol thought possible will consist of suggestions regarding cultural opera- 
tions, such as subsoiling, ploughing, cultivating, soil improvement, and 
humus and weed control. 

Summary. 

The information obtained to date as a result of these investigations is 
not, by any means, to ibe regarded as final, but the following points seem 
to be indicated: — 

(1) Correlation exists between soil moisture content and rate of develop- 
ment of fruits. 

{2) The amount of moisture available to the tree is the most important 
factor influencing size of oranges. 

(3) Although manurial treatment cannot be entirely disregarded as a 
factor, it is of lesser importance. 

(4) The more stable size of oranges grown under irrigation is due to the 
maintaining of an even soil moisture content made possible by the artificial 
appKcation of water, 

(5) Eelationship exists as regards rate of development between oranges 
home on the inner and those on the surface foliage of 'both Washington 
and Talenoia trees. 

(6) Insufficient moisture during the period of development, and especially 
if high temperatures are experienced, retards the rate of growth of oranges. 

(?) The lack of available moisture during early development causes a 
greater check than when the fruits are more fully matured. 

(8) Oranges quickly recover from a check in growth where such check 
is caused hy a variation of the soil moisture content. 

(S) The size of inner foliage fruits as compared with those home on the 
atirface foliage is controlled to a great extent by climatic conditions and 
I av?Lil4blo immediately after setting. ", ' ’ , 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 

At the Government Farm Schools. 

SPKCIAI-. FAC.TLlTlliS AKE OFFERED AT 
HAWKESBURY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE AND THE LXITCRIMENT 
FARMS l^OR INSi'RUCllON IN AGRICULTURE 

Courses prom 6 Months to 3 Years. 

Low Fees. ContfortafoiB AocominodatiOiUm Expert Tuition, 
HAWKESBURY AGRICULTURAL "cO^ RICHMOND.^ 

ASSOCIATED WITH THE UNIVERSITY OK SYPNEV- 

AGRICULTURE DIPLOMA COURSE— s yean,. DAIRY DIPLOMA C0URSE~2 years 

Carryirg the resoective academic distinctions “ W.D.A.” and “ II D D.' 

Short Course^i o* 12 months on the OKCilARl>, and 6 months on I)\IRY PIGGERY, and 
POULTRY- Carrying certihcatei. on examination. F.,ach Coiiise gives a wcll-adiustod 
combination ol Field Practice with Class-room Inition 

Two Sessions per Year, beginning January and July, 

]p3 jg g Hg 

(INCLUDING INSTRUCTION, BOARD AND LODGING) 

A H Oonrses ... £16/10/- per Syssio ii. 

FARM SCHOOLS. 

WAGGA and BATHURST EXPERIMENT FARMS. 

The Student receives mslraction in SOON!) SYSTFMS of MIXED FAKMING, 
and performs the work of each section of the Farm, including SHEEP, CROPS, DAIRY, 
ORCHARD, POULTRY, PIGGERY, CARPENTER’S and BLACKSMITH’S SHOPS 

TWO YEARS^ COURSE FOR FARM CERTIFICATE. 

Pees 

(INCLUDING INSTRUCTION, BO^RD AND LODGING) 

Firal Tear, £20 ... Second Tear, £15 
TRAN6IE EXPERIMENT FARM. 

Special 12 months’ Course m SHEEP anti WHEAT tor adv.incetl Students. 

Fee 

(INCLUDING INSTRUCTION, BOARD AND LODtUNG, 

£Ul 

NEW ENGLAND EXPERIMENT FARM, GLEN INNES. 

Special 12 mouths’ Course iu PRACTICAL mixed Farming 

Pee 

(INCLUDING INSTRUCTION, BOARD AND LODGING) 

£10 

FARM APPRENTICE SCHOOLS AT 
Govra, New England (Glen Innes) and Grafton. 

A PRACTICAL COURSE FOR TRAINING LADS FOR FARM WORK. 

The Apprentices are trained in FARM, DAIRY, or ORCHARD work, and 
receive Lectures and Demonstrations in CROP GROWING and the 
Rearing and Management of LIVE STOCK, etc 

FREE TRAINING FOR APPROVED APPLICANTS. 


ftactftxw i^rtlculars, prospecttises, <&c., 
appilyto — 


C. D. ROSS, 

Under Secretary, 
Department of Agncnltnre 
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A New Vims Disease of Bananas* 

0, J. MAGEE, M,Sc., B.Sc.Agr., Assistant Biologist. 

During May of last year the attention of the Department was drawn to an 
apparently new disease affecting banana plantations at Tuntable Falls, 
FTimbin. The disease was at first considered to be due to local soil and 
climatic conditions, but the persistence of the trouble and its appearance in 
fresh plantings led to the belief that it was of a much more serious nature, 
and its investigation was undertaken. 

Symptoms. 

The disease takes the form of a severe yellowing and mottling of the 
younger foliage, followed by a rotting of the heart-leaf and central portion 
of the psuedo-stem. The heart-rot ” stage of the disease apparently occurs 
only during th,e winter months, but the yellowing and mottling may persist 
throughout the year. In young plants the disease first appears as whitish or 
yellowish-white streaks, which may extend from the mid-rib to the margin 
of the most central leaves. These chlorotic areas may vary from narrow 
streaks to bands half an inch or mere in width. In some leaves the streaks 
are not continuous, giving rise to a mottled appearance of yellow and green 
areas. During the summer infected plants continue to produce this mottled 
type of foliage, but with the advent of cooler weather many of the plants 
commence to rot at the heart-leaf, the rotting extending down into the 
corms and finally killing the plants. 

Cause. 

Preliminary experiments carried out by the writer during the present 
year have shown that the disease is infectious, and may be transmitted from 
diseased to healthy plants by means of the banana aphid (Fentaloma nigra- 
mrvosa ) — ^the insect which is already well known to banana growers on 
account of the part it plays in spreading bunchy top.’’ Evidence suggests 
the disease is an infectious chlorosis or mosaic belonging to the virus disease 
group. 

At present the disease is confined to only a few plantations in one locality, 
but in one plantation at least it has caused serious losses. Banana growers 
are advised to be on the lookout for this disease, and any plants which 
arouse their suspicions should be immediately reported to the banana 
inspector in their zone. This disease is distinct from bunchy top,” but it 
is conceivable that were it to become widespread it would be an equal or 
more serious menace to the banana-growing industry. The disease is still 
under investigation. 
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Imports akb Expoets op Fruit. 

The following table, compiled by the Govcrnmout Statistician, shows the 
imports ami exports of fruit — frosli, dried, and processed — during ilnujuartcr 
ended 3()th 8e[»tember, 193(1 : — 


Dfstidptiorii. 1 

tm porta. 

Kvporli.j 

1 

Ocacriptiou. j 

Country of Orij^iu, 

JinportH. i 

K\p(»riM. 

iTUerataie. 



Oversea. 





Oases 

(Jases. 

Fresh Fniita— 


CcntalM, ‘CcntalK. 

li’resih Fruit 

SOl.SIiS 

>28,790 

Apples 


. ' 

4,034 

Tomatoes 

18-2,420 

... 

Bananas 


3,948 



outiches- 


Lemons 


1 

i.-iie 

Bananas 

1.470 

... 

Oranges 


54 

29,-440 


tray.s. 


Grape Fruit ... 


121 

61 

Strawberries ... 

12,370 


Pears .. 


... 

280 


tins. 


Pineapples . . . 




3,623 


G7 

... 

Other 


155 

22,950 


casus. 

lb. 





Melons 

18 


J>ried Fruits— 


lb. 

lb. 


lb. 


Apples 



... 

5,531 

Canned Fruit .. 

167,728 

728 

Apricots 


... 

i.aae 




Currants 


• * # 

52,S43 

Dried Fruits— 



Figs 

United Kingdom 

254 


Unspecified 

5,292 

280 


Smyrna 

U4 


Currants 

' 4,284 

1 

• < « 

Peaches 



rioo 

Raisins 

5,292 

112 

Prunes 


... 

3,080 

Apricots 

364 

,, 

Raisins— 




Apples 

560 

66 

Sultanas .. 



210,356 

Peaches 

892 

... 

Lexios ... 



8,460 

Bears 

168 

... 

Other ,. 


... 

882 

Prunes 

476 

8,960 

Bates ... 

Mesopotamia 

52,000 

39,521 




Other 

United Kingdom 

240 

783 





China 

2,684 





Proservedl in liquid 







Apricots ... 


**, i 

506,137 




Peaches 


... 

l,10th210 




Pears 


... 

8,251 




Pineapples... 



820 




Raspberries 


..1 

183,232 




Other 


Oallorm, 

12,570 






1,007 



Disc ARB Eubk- op-thumb Methods in FAXiMiKO*. 

Tub essential difference between the new method of farming and the old is 
ihnt the nile-of-ihumb methods of the past are now being superBcded by 
those which ai e based on a study of the conditions under which crops grow, 
and of tlie relationship of the growing plant to soil, air, and water. You 
can bring your methods up to date by following the practices fully ex- 
plained in the latest edition of the Farnms* Hmdhooh Fourteen thousand 
have already purchased copies of this book, which is obtainable 
either from the Department of Agriculture, Box 36a, Q-.P.O., Sydney, or 
^ the <3iryernmen^ Printer, Phillip-street, Sydney. Price 11b. Od., 
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Orchard Notes* 

December, 

0. G. SAVAGE and R. J. BENTON. 

Oranges. 

Hab VESTING of Late Valencias will, in most localities, be nearing completion. 
Growers in localities where it is possible to allow the fruit to hang later on 
the trees are urged to use every endeavour to regulate consignments so as 
to maintain a regnilar supply of oranges, and thus ensure against any inter- 
ruption in supply brought about by the Commonwealth prohibition of im- 
porlo'l citrus fruits. 

From about mid-December to April each year about 10,000 cases (15,000 
bushels) of oranges have been imported from California. These have been 
for a high-class trade, but quite a proportion of the Valencias produced 
locally are capable of filling such requirements if the fruit is given the 
necessary attention. In some seasons the orange may revert to a greenish 
colour, with reduced juice content and insipid flavour. This year, with 
fairly good growing conditions, such a change in quality may occur earlier 
than usual, and although ethylene gas will give the fruit the required colour, 
it cannot improve the other qualities essential to a good orange. 

Oranges have been successfully stored for several months in a temperature 
of about 40 to 50 deg. Fahr. by the Victorian authorities. Our coastal grown 
fruit, even in cold storage, would probably sufler much more decay from 
blue and green mould than fruit grown inland. Experiments with coastal 
grown fruit, however, indicate that immersion for four minutes in a 3 per 
cent, bi-carbonate of soda solution (3 lb. in 10 gallons of water) heated to 
3 10 deg. Fahr. will give protection from such decay to a considerable extent. 
Subsequent storage at the temperature stated should result in the fruit 
holding in good condition for lengthy periods. Though centralised packing- 
house washing plants are necessary to do this economically, much could be 
done by individual growers if use is made of an iron tank. 

Lemons. 

A large summer crop of lemons is in sight. As a rule .summer-ripened 
lemons do not attain the size of winter-ripened fruit. Th.e demand for 
lemons used for the making of drinks is usually very good, for which a 
medium-sized fruit (about 24 to 2| inches) is best. Whilst the prospects of 
^obtaining increased prices to compensate for the additional work incurred 
in curing are not particularly bright, it is advisable to clip and cure all 
green fruit which is likely to attain a large size. 

The application of a fertiliser with a high nitrogen content will induce 
further blossoming and setting of the crop which wilT ripen twelve months 
lienee. 
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Crop Prospects. 

Prospects on tho const are for a good setting of I^avcl and Valencia 
oranges witli a medium crop of mandarins. On the Irrigntion Area, whilst 
Navels i)romise a good crop, Valencias are erratic on the whok' and will 
probably set a very light crop. Ixiraon main crop prosp(.‘els are good eve.ry- 
wliere. 

Under irrigation conditions, tln^ soil baving been suturuied by rain, 
growing conditions will be much improved and the sij'-c of the fruit shouid 
be good. Irrigations should not be too frequent otlierwise grossness’' will 
be encouraged. Testing the soil moisture content with an auger is desir- 
able before applying water during the mid-summer and (^arly autumn 
period. 

Cultivation. 

For the conservation of soil moisture aiul the suppression of wecjds, 
thorough cultivation is necessary in most localities. A loose soil mul<di 
not only checks evaporation, but allows of a better penetration of irr I gallon 
water. 

While increasing the organic content of soil is d(‘sirahle, to do so by 
permitting weed growth calls for the exercise of groat discretion so as to 
prevent excessive competition between the weeds and the or<diard trees. 

Control of Scale Pests. 

At this period of the year, according to the locality, the variouB scale 
pests will be either hatched or in the condition approaching reprmhiction. 
The far north coast being the earliest district, trees in those parts will 
require treatment before those in the southern areas. 

The pinlc and white wax scales are particularly vulnerable now in the 
north, as is also red scale. Fumigation or spraying is necessary to cheek 
these pests. Leaflets giving detailed recommendations for control are 
available on application to the Department of Agricultui^e, 

Rutherglen Bug. 

This insect often proves a serious pest to growers of stone fruit during 
imd-summer. Living and breeding chiefly in herbage or grasses, clean cul- 
tivation will appeal to growers as being necessary to prevent tho pest from 
gaining a foothold. The bug is very difficult to eradicate if once oBiabliBheti 
Contact sprays, dusting with lime, and smudging are soma of the methods 
used to check the pest. A leaflet giving further particulars is available on 
application to the Under Secretary, Department of Agriculture, Box 36 a, 
ap.O., Sydney. 

CodBug Moth Regulations. 

The amended regulations in connection with tho control of codling moth 
stipulate that the third spraying with arsenate of lead should be completed 
not later than by IXth December, and the fourth application comm(*iiccd 
^ four we^s after the commencement of the third application. 
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Sulphuring Apricots. 

In view of the rei^lations in force here and elsewhere requiring that the 
sulphur dioxide content of dried fruit must be below 14 grains per lb., 
which amount was exceeded by a number of growers last season, the issue 
of a leaflet containing recommendations designed to prevent a recurrence 
of the trouble is welcome. 

Briefly the recommendations of the committee which inquired into this 
matter are as follows : — 

1. Fruit to be eating ripe.” 

2. Eipe fruit and fruit overripe to be sulphured separately. 

3. Small air-tight chambers are recommended for sulphuring in pre- 

ference to a large chamber. A 1-ineh vent to be provided in the 
roof on side farthest from the sulphur fire so as to allow the fumes 
to pass through the chamber during the whole period of sulphuring. 

4. From 6 lb. to 8 lb. sulphur per ton of fruit should be ample to burn. 

5. Sulphur the fruit as quickly as possible after pitting. Place the 

trays that were pitted first nearest to the burning sulphur. 

6. Exposure for from four to six hours on summer days of average tem- 

peratures is usually suflicient; during very hot days four hours 
should be enough. 

7. Leaving fruit overnight in the sulphur chamber is liable to result 

in over-sulphuring. 

8. Sufficiently sulphured fruit is usually characterised by an easily 

detachable skin with distinct exudation of juice into the cup, also 
an evenness of colour. 

9. If over-sulphuring is suspected, the sulphur dioxide content may be 

reduced by allowing trays to stand in the shade for a day or two 
before exposure to the sun. 

Write to the Department for a copy of the leaflet giving full particulars. 


Impboved Demand foe Australian Products in England. 

Aoccxrding to the Director of Australian Publicity in. the United Kingdom 
retailers in a large number of English towns are disposing of large quan- 
tities of Australian dried fruits, canned fruits and butter, and tliere has 
not been a single complaint regarding the quality or grading of any of these 
Australian products. The “ Kangaroo ” brand of Australian butter is be- 
coming very firmly established, and Australian canned fruits are becoming 
very popular with customers. . Australian sultanas are firm favourites with 
most traders, and the new season’s currants have been repeatedly praised 
because of improvements over previous years and general excellence of 
quality. Generally speaking, retailers report an increase in demand for all 
Australian products, with the exception of honey, and they attribute this 
partly to the general all-round improvement in quality of these products, 
coupled with the advertising activities which are carried on under the, 
Australian trade publicity scheme. 
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Goveenmbnt Faereb Scholarship. 

The Government Farrei* Seliolarship, valued at £120 distributed over three 
years, will be offered for f‘om]}etition at the ITawkesbury Ai^ricultnral 
College entrance oxatninatkm to bo held nt tliat institution on 20th and 21sfe 
January next. The subjects are English, anthuictic and inonsuration, 
geoinetix algebra and geography, and the examiners will spcK^ial con- 
sideration to the candidaie/s aptitude, physical strength, and olh(w qimli- 
iications necessary to become sucenssful in agriculi>ural wewk. Candidates 
must be not less than 10 or more than 19 years age a,t the time of the 
examination, and must he natural-born or naturalised British subjects. In 
addition, the candidates or their parents must have had six months^ (ion~ 
tinuoas residence in New South Wales, 

Applications close with the tinder Secretary, Department of Agrieiiliure, 
Box 36a, G-.P,0., Sydney, on 2nd January. Further particulars regarding 
the examination may he obtained from the Principal, Tlawkesbtiry Agricul- 
tural College, Richmond. 


“The Pkoduction oe Tung Oil in the Empire.” 

The above is the title of a memorandum prepared by the Imperial Institute 
with the co-operation of the Tung Oil Sub-committee and issued by the 
Empire Marketing Board in London. 

Tung oil, commonly called Chinese wood oil, is an essential raw material 
of present-day varnish manufacture, and its unique properties as a drying 
oil render it indispensable for certain types of varnish in which tough 
water-resistant films of high gloss are desired. It is also now widely used 
as an ingredient of certain types of paint media and in the manufacture 
of electrical insulating varnishes. Other industries nre also interested, 
for example, the linoleum industry. To-day tung oil constitutes one of the 
chief exports of China, worth approximately three million pounds sterling 
per annum. There is keen competition for the oil, and as China is tho sole 
supplier she is able to maintain the price at a high level. 

The pamphlet presents a summary of the available information on tho 
cultivation of tung oil trees and the extracting of the oil from the seed, 
with the idea of encouraging tho production of tung oil within tho Empire, 
thus freeing the industry from its sole dependence on China. 

Our copy from the Empire Marketing Board, London. 


Carrot Varieties ok Trial at Bathurst* 

OoMHENrmo on the variety trial with carrots carried out at Bathurst Ex 
periment Farm last season, Mr. G. T. Dawson, Experimentalist, states that 
the earliest maturing variety under trial was Ohantonay, followed by Man- 
chester Table, which was very little later. Intermediate was the latest- 
maturing sort under test. Although Chantonay yioldcA best, this variety 
eould not be recommended in preference to St Valery Intermediate; the 
Mftser ^wety produced a much more even type of better quality carrot 
Manweste Table p2?oduoed a comparatively poor quality, coarse root and 
unfaTonraWy with the other varieties in tho trial. 
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Potdtry Notes* 

December. 

E. HABLINGTON, Poultry Expert. 

Culling. 

A START should he made this mouth to cull out the hens that have finished 
their second laying season (birds about 2J years old) and also a small per- 
centage of the worst types a year younger. 

The number that it would be advisable to dispose of this month will 
depend upon the condition of the flocks generally and also the number 
of eggs being laid by them. Where correct methods of feeding and housing 
are practised wholesale culling is unnecessary. A gradual culling of the 
flock could, however, be made periodically, commencing this month and 
continuing until next autumn, by which time most of the old stock will 
have been marketed. By careful culling in this way, all the old stock can 
be disposed of without loss of egg production, while at the same time a 
saving will be effected in the cost of feeding and more room made for the 
remaining layers. 

Hints for the Beginner. 

How to ascertain which birds have ceased to lay or are about to fall into 
moult is a matter which often troubles the beginner. The best method 
is to close the birds in the house and make a preliminary selection by 
picking out those which exhibit signs of drying up in the comb or show 
indications of a moult. If, upon close inspection, it is seen that the comb 
has commenced to contract and become somewhat stiff, there is’ little doubt 
that laying has finished and a moult is most likely to result, in which case 
it is no use keeping such birds any longer. 

Some hens niay have commenced to moult and are still laying, and it is 
in such cases that the condition of the pelvic bones will remove any doubt. 
If the bones are wide apart, the abdomen expanded, and the skin pliable 
there is a good chance that the birds will continue to lay through the moxilt 
and consequently pay for their keep. If, on the other hand, a moult has 
commenced and the bones are quite close together, with a general contrac- 
tion of the abdomen, such birds should be marketed. 

The World’s Poultry Congress. 

During my travels in England and America subsequent to attending the 
World's Poultry Congress, I set out to see as much of the poultry industry 
as possible and to gather the fullest details of the developments in those 
countries. Ho opportunity was neglected of investigating matters which 
promised to be of significance to the industry in Australia^ and it v/as 
found possible to secure much information of value, from both the positive 
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and negative aspects. Certain phases of these inquiries must necessarily 
be dealt with later. Meanwhile, the following observations should be of 
interest to readers of these Motes. 

The outstanding features of the Congress wore tho papers contributed 
and the opportunity afforded of discussing problems with tho delegates 
from various countries. As far as the poultry exhibits were concerned the 
display was, to say the least, disappointing to me as it was to many experts 
with whom I discussed the matter. There was a huge display of birds, 
and some of the fancy breeds from both British and foreign countries made 
a very attractive showing, hut as far as the main commercial breeds were 
concerned they were, generally speaking, lamentably lacking in quality, and 
many in physique as well. 

The best birds were among the open classes from Britain, the Irish Free 
State and Canada. The birds entered in the classes for recorded birds 
were not at all conspicuous for quality, and gave tbe impression that records 
were the chief consideration, despite the fact that in the various schemes 
for registration of recorded stock quality is supposed to be taken into 
account. One would expect that in a world- wide exhibition such as that 
staged only the best birds would be penned, and tbe question naturally 
arises as to how long records can be maintained if physique and quality 
are not strictly insisted upon. Australia could without doubt have staged 
an exhibit of birds which would easily have outclassed anything at the 
Congress, but to have done so would, of course, have involved very heavy 
expense. 

National Exhibits. 

Among the displays of a technical and educational nature staged by the 
various countries and different parts of the Empire were some very instruc- 
tive and striking exhibits. Yarious phases wore covered, such ns egg 
grading and packing, the dressed poultry trade, trap-nesting, culling, feed- 
ing rations, work at agricultural colleges, housing of birds, disoasos, &e. 
The exhibits included paintings and photographic illustrations of di fferent 
features. Victoria was the only State of the Commonwealth to have an 
exhibit, which took the form of a collection of photographs and plans of 
buildings, &c., in the Empire Marketing Board’s stand, and although a good 
display was made it was somewhat insignificant compared with those of 
other parts of the Empire. The question may be raised as to why other 
States did not participate, but the reason was that it was only a last minute 
decision on the part of poultry-farmers in Mew South Wales and Queens- 
land to raise funds to send their respective poultry experts to attend the 
Congress, and owing to financial stringency neither Qovernment could 
provide funds for an exhibit. 

Mew Zealand was represented by a stand with a background of pictures 
m colour and photographs of poultry farms and a display of eggs, butter, 
bacon, cheese, mutton,, and tinned meat, &c. In the section for Great 
Bjutain some rather Illuminating figures were given regarding production 
of eggs s»d poult^; arld . ootisnm^ those commodities. In on© part 
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was shown the annual consumption of eggs per head of population in 
England, which was set down at ISS. Of these 5Y were home-produced 
and 76 were from Ireland and various Continental sources, the largest 
contributors being Ireland with 17 eggs and Denmark 14, followed by 
Belgium with 8, Holland and Poland 7 each, Bussia 6, France 4, China 3, 
Egypt 2, and other countries 8. Another table showed the number of 
poultry per head of population, and consumption of poultry and eggs in 
Great Britain compared with other countries, the comparisons being: — 



Nuinber of 
Poultry per Head of 
Population, 

Poultry 
Consumed per 
Head. 

Eggs 

Consumed per Head 
of Population. 



Ih. 


Great Britain 

1*02 

4*3 

132 

Canada ... 

5*86 

7-0 

368 

Irish Free State 

5*69 

13*2 

247 

Northern Ireland 

5*46 

5*45 

240 

Denmark 

6*37 

5*2 : 

106 

U.S.A 

3*66 



Netherlands 

1*38 

, 


Germany 

1*19 



Belgium 


i 

163 


In the South African section figures showed that the export of eggs to 
the United Kingdom had increased from 218 cases in 1918 to 115,706 cases 
in 1928. Northern Ireland statistics were given showing that the poultry 
industry there was the leading primary activity, having a value of 
£3,413,000, followed by milk and butter with a value of £2,855,000, and 
cattle with a value of £2,095^,000. Some interesting figures were tabulated 
in the Canadian section showing the relation between weight of birds and 
weight of eggs in Canadian laying tests. The particulars were; — 


Birds under 3 lb. 


Birds weighing 3 to 34 lb. 
»» 31 ,, 3 § 

„ 3| „ 4 


99 

>9 



laid an average of 166*9 eggs, averaging 23*1 


99 

168*7 

99 

23*5 

99 

189*0 

99 

23*9 

99 

194*0 

99 

24*1 

99 

200*4 

99 

24*3 

99 

208*9 

99 

24*6 


per doz. 


These results confirm our experience in the Hawkesbury Agricultural 
College competition when the minimum weight standards were imposed. 


Trade Exhibits. 

Poultry requisites, from mammoth incubators and battery brooders down 
to feed and water utensils, were numerous and varied, and much space was 
taken up by the stands of the firms interested in this trade. Generally 
speaking these exhibits took the form of many of those in the poultry 
section at our Royal Agricultural Show, but were naturally more extensive 
and diverse. Some novel appliances were on show, but in most cases they 
were more spectacular than practical. A number of egg-grading machines 
were being demonstrated, the best in my opinion being a rotary machine 
made in England and worked on much the same principle as a rotary 
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grader recently demonstrated in Sydney, but the local machine appeared to 
ate to be much superior. I tested the various grad<*rs by returning the 
graded eggs and found that some of them were n(')fc altogether ac'ctirate. 

The Poultry Industry iit England* 

Having met some of the leading people co]niG(‘le(] with the {)uultry 
industry in England during the Oongress, and aftcu* obtaining infonr.atioTJ 
from them and officers of the Ministry of Agriculture concerning the best 
f,irms, the opportunity was taken to see as much of the industry as possible 
ijind to obtain all the data available from the various poultry institutions 
i*egarding research work. During the Congress, togothei* with other dele- 
g'ates, I had visited a couple of large farms, also the National Laying Test 
at Milford, and the Scientific Poultry Breeders’ Association Experiment 
Tarm at Kudwick, Sussex. The main feature of the two farms visited 
^as the fact that almost unlimited range was allowed for both growing 
®3id adult stock, but the benefit of the ideal range conditions was somewhat 
iLuUified by the had housing arrangements for the young stock, the houses 
lining small and the birds overcrowded in them. 

The National Egg Laying Test is promoted by the Daily Mail and the 
National Utility Poultry Society and has the approval of the National 
Poultry Council of England. There are 460 pens, and groups of two to 
twelve birds are accepted in the various sections, so that in all provision 
ia made for approximately 2,600 birds. The pens are built in twos and 
a^’e placed on the dividing line of two runs so that the attetidants have 
to go into each yard along the laneways to collect eggs, feed the birds. 
Thus the labour involved is very considerable, especially as all the 
birds are trap-nested. The method of feeding is unusual, as grain is fed 
im the morning, and dry mash is given, also a wet mash at midday at the 
discretion of the manager, and during the winter a feed of grain is given 
Ute in the afternoon when considered necessary. During the first month 
off the test first-grade eggs must weight 15 ois., in the second month 1.15/10 
oa., and after that 2 oz. Tlio minimum for scf^ond-grade eggs is i oz. Ichb 
than for the first grade. 

No weight standard is enforced for birds entering the test, hut n$ a 
guide to competitors the following weights are suggested by the inanuge- 
mmi for pullets upon entry: — Leghorns 3| lb., Wbite Wyandottos 4i Ib.t 
Orpingtons 64 lb., Light Sussex 64 lb., Khode Island Eads and Buff Rocks 
5 lb. 

Entry fees range from 5s. for two birds to £5 for pens of twelve birds, 
A liberal prize, list is provided, ranging up to £25 for first prize in most 
, eksSes, The chief breeds competing are White Wyandottes, Ithode laLmd 
B*eds, White Leghorns, and Light Sussex. 

The Scientific Poultry Breeders’ Association Farm* 

^ is an association of poultry-farmers with a membershiip of 

^hhs(hri 5 tion being 6s. per annum. A co-operative society is 
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run by the Association for the supply of feed and other poultry requisites. 
During the past year nearly £200,000 worth of poultry foods has been bought 
for members. The poultry journal Eggs is also owned by the Association. 

The Association is a live body and its members are enthusiastic and 
proud of its accomplishments. They believe in the idea of self help and 
consider that they can do more for themselves by having a strong organisa- 
tion than they can obtain from the Government. Our breeders here could 
accomplish much that is being done by the S.P.B.A. if they would only give 
more loyal support to their own organisations. 

The Association has also established an experiment farm at Eudwick, in 
Sussex, for carrying out experiments in feeding, housing, brooding, &e. 
Some interesting trials are being conducted to test the effect of various 
protein rations and different methods of feeding, &c., but these have not 
been in progress long enough to give any definite results. The area of the 
farm is apparently too small for much further development and the layout 
did not favourably impress me, nor did some the equipment in use, but the 
work being undertaken should be of benefit to the members of the Associa- 
tion. 

The Commercial Farms in England. 

Lancashire, being the leading poultry farming county I decided to make 
;an inspection of some of the largest farms there before going elsewhere. 
To my surprise I found there were some hig plants carrying as many as 
10,000 layers, and rearing a similar number of pullets for sale at 10s. each, 
besides pullets for replacement of hens, and in addition selling 30,000 to 
4fi,OOQ day-old chicks. The outstanding feature of all these farms and 
many others passed on the way was the extensive range allowed for both 
young and adult stock, some of the farms being spread over 50 to 60 acres 
of land. -Good substantial houses were provided for the adult stock, but 
they were not of a type suitable for our climate and conditions, having 
of necessity to he warmer for the cold climate, and they mostly have 
wooden floors. 

The class of incubators in use on the farms visited were either of the 
table-top type, such as the ISTewtown and other similar makes, and small 
lamp machines, or both, with total capacities ranging up to about 50,000 
eggs. Brooding systems, like our own, were varied, many being of the 
colony type, while in one case all small lamp brooders to hold about 160 
chicks were in use, but this was on a farm where these brooders and other 
poultry equipment were made for sale. 

A rather unusual farm was that of Messrs. Bradley^s at Lightfoot Green, 
where the stock consists of some 5,000 Aylesbury and 2,000 Khaki Gampbtll 
ducks. Both duck and fowl eggs are hatched in 150-egg size Gloucester 
incubators, of which there are 160 machines in use. The ducklings and 
chickens are reared in small lamp-heated brooders, the ducklings being 
kept under heat for three weeks and then placed in cold brooders, from 
which they are taken at twelve week^ and put into open fields without 
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shelter. Only breeding stock were on the farm at the time of my Tisit 
and they certainly looked well. The well-known Tom Barron’Fi faiTii was 
among those visited and was one of the best seen. 

The breeds of birds kcid. on these farms are cliichy While Lc^ghonis, 
White Wyandottes, Bhode Island Beds and Light Sussex. On the whole 
the Leghorns were somewhat smaller tliaii on our lu^st comnu*rcial fanns, 
but the stock generally were robust and healthy. 

Large as these farms are, I found later that they arc only small c;onii- 
parod with that of Messrs. William Cook and Sons at St, Mary Cray, Kent, 
which covers over 120 aex*es and has a stock of some 2r>,000 birds. Hei'e I 
saw thousands of Bhode Island Beds of wonderful colour and quality. 


Consult Your Local Stock Inspector. 

The Chtep Yeterinary Surgeon of the Department (Mr. Max Hiuiry) 
desires that attention he drawn to the fact that some stockowiicrH in seeking 
information communicate direct with the Gl^n/dd Yeleriiuu*y Bes<‘arch 
Station instead of with their local stock The Besearch Station 

does not deal with queries regarding individual cases of disease or out- 
breaks, hut is occupied with research work in determining tlie (‘iiuses and 
methods of dealing with disease in general. If stockowners require infor- 
mation concerning disease conditions or concerning the health of their 
stock they should apply to their local stock inspectors, as in very many 
instances these officers will already he in possession of the information 
sought, and in any case they will understand or be avrare of the quickcBt 
procedure to take to obtain the desired information. Moreover, as tliey 
have a knowledge of the locality concerned, they are, in a way, in a bettor 
position than any officer at a distance to- give information which would 
be immediately beneheiai to the stockowmer concerned. vSo much depends 
on the immediate circumstances surrounding the outhi’oak of disease, and 
these facts are much more likely to be known to and understood by a local 
officer than by any officer at a distance. 


Growing Vegetables for the Canning Industry, 

The embargo placed by the Federal Qovernmont on the importation into 
Australia of canned vegetables has led to a number of inquiries being made 
as to the possibilities of an increasing demand for locally-grown asparagus, 
sweet corn and haricot beans for canning purposes, writes the Diroctor of 
Marketing in a rec^t issue of WeeHy Markding NoUb* Some indication 
of the possibilities in that direction is given by the following figures which 
he quotes -During 1927-28, 96,216 dozen tins of asparagus were imported 
into New South Wales, and in 192S-29 106,381 dozen tins— 'the capacity of 
the tins varying from under J pint to over 1 quart. Apart from asparagus^ 
262,684 dozen tins of other canned vegetables — ‘haricot and other beans,, 
sweet com, mushrooms, beetroot, peas, celery, &c. — ^were imported, into New 
Boulh^ Wales during 1928-29. The position certainly seems worth while 
i^ves^%ating by growers who are seeking a fre^h outlet te Aeir produce. 
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^Abyssinian Juniper {Juniper us procera). 
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Acacia spp. (Wattles). [See Forestry and 
Timber — Specific Trees; Poisonous 
Plants (deputed) — Specific.] 

IVcer spp. (Maples). [See Forestry and 
'Vimhev—Specific Trees.] 

Achronychia laevis. l<SVr Forestry and 
Timber— <S’per?/Jr Trees.] 

Ackama paniculata (Corkwood). [See For- 
estry and Timber— Trees.] 

Aesculus hippocastanum. [/See Forestry and 
Timber — Specific Trees.] 
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. 41,771 
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... ... 

. 41,8;u 

Codlinjj Moth Kogulalions 
Notes) 
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. 41 , 8, IS 

Control of Codling Moth... 

... 

. 41,029 

Experiments for the Control 
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Arizonian Cypress {Cupress^is Arknuieu.) 
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f^'pecifie Tims. [ 

Arthritis. [Be& smses ani Pesk*] 

Ashes (Frnxhms spp.) f^S'cc hhrestry and 
Timber — specific Trm,] 

Atalaya hemiglauca (W’hitewood). [/V<se 
PoiHonouvS PlauiH (Reputed)— 
Fpeeifw.] 

Atlas Cedar {Gednis athntm), [AVc 
Forofitry and Tiinl)cr"“A'p^O'(/iV! 
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Australian Bush Nut {Mtmidmm h'rn/- 
pilift.) l*SV'cNutH.| 
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Balanitis. [/S^ce Sheep—X>/5eft-se5 a nd Pests.] 

Ball Fruit {Endiandm globosa). [See 
Forestry and Timber — Specific 
Trees.] 

Bali Nut {Macadamia prealtxt). [See 
Forestry and Timber— <S| 2 )ecij/?c 
Trees.] 

Baloghia lucida (Brush Bloodwood). 

[See Forestry and Timber— 

Specific Trees.] 


Bananas— 

Packing Bananas. (Orchard Notes). 

[111.] 41, 71 

Preparing Land for Bananas (Orchard 

Notes) 41, 475 

Propagation of Banana Plants. [111.]... 41,713 
Prospects for Marketing Australian 

Fruit Overseas 41, 467 

Sodium Chlorate Not Recommended as 

a Weedicide in Banana Plantations 41, 851 
Weed Control in Banana Plantations 

(Orchard Notes) 41, 239 

Diseases and Pests — 

A New Virus Disease of Bananas ... 41,929 
Bunchy Top in Bananas (Orchard 
Notes) 41,705 


Bancroft’s Gum {Eucalyptus BancroJH). 

[See Forestry and Timber— 

Specific Trees.] 

Bangalay Mahogany {Eucalyptus botryoides) 

1 See Forestry and Timber— i5[pec(/ic 
Trees.] 

Barklya syringifolia. [aSV^ Forestry and 
i\mbov--Speeific Trees.] 

Barley- 

Farmer’s Experiment Plots— Northern 

District ...■ 41,287 

Winter Green Fodder Trials ( Par South 
Coast and Federal Capital Terri- 
tory) ... 41, 193 

Winter Green Fodder Trials (Lower 

North Coast) 41, 245 

Varieties Recommended ft)r Various 

Districts 41, 17 

Bastard Cedar {Oweuia cepiodora), [aScc 
F orestry and Timber — Specific 
Trees.] 

Bastard Mahogany {Eucalyptus botryoides). 

[See Forestry and Timber— 

Specific Tms.] 

Bastard Pencil Cedar {Dysosiyluw mfum). 

{A'ee Forestry and Timber— 

Specific Trees.] 
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Bastard L Rosewood {Symum f glandulo- 
sum). Forestry and Timber 
— Specific Trees.] 

Bastard Tallow Wood {Eucalyptus 
Planckoniana). [See Forestrj'- and 
Timber— ;6^pf?c?yic Trees.] 

Bathurst Burr {Xanthium spirwsum). 

[See Weeds — Specific.] 

Bathurst Burr Seed Fly {Cmnaromyia 
bullans). [SVe Insects, Beneficial — 

Specific.] 

Bathurst r Experiment Farm. [See 
Experiment Farms and Stations.] 

Bat’s Wing Coral Tree {Erythrina vesper- 
tilio). [^See Forestry and Timber— 

Specific Trees.] 

Beans— 

Farmer’s Experiment Plots — 

Central Coast. [III.] 41,419 

Upper North Coast ... 41,422 

Diseases and Pests — 

Bacterial Blight of Beans. [TIL] ... 41, 529 

VarietieB — 

Tweed Wonder 41, 419 

Beef. [jSfee Marketing.] 

Beefwood {Macadamia preaJta). [/S'ee 
Forestry and Timber — Specific 
T'rees.] 

Bees— 

Raising the General Standard of Work 


in the Apiary 41, 917 

Summer School in Apiculture ... 41, 857, 918 

Beetroot- 

Trials at Bathurst Experiment Farm, 

1929-30 41, 743 

— . — yarieties— 

Nonpareil 41, 743 

Rapid Red 41, 743 


Bennett’s Ash {FUndersiti Benneitinna). 
[See Fore.stry and Timber — 
Specific Trees.] 

Bentham’s Cypress {Cupressus Benthmii). 
[/See Forestry and Timber— 

Tms.] 

Bentham’s Gum {Eucalyptus Benthcmii). 
[/See Forestry and Timber— 

Trees.] 

Bermuda Pencil Cedar {Jmiperus bermu- 
diam), [^ee Forestry and Timber 
— Specific Trees.] 
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Betula spp. (Birches). \8ec Forestry and 
Timber— <S^wc?j/fc i/Vre-s’.] 

Big Tree of California {Scqmin (jUpnlvnY 
Bm Forestry aiKl Timber — Bpfcijic 
Trees.] 

Birches {Betula spp.). l*SVr Forestry and 
Timber — Hpecific Trees.] 

Birds— 

Birds and Animals i^rotection Act— A 

Synopsis 41, 4t>o 

Black Bean {Gaskmospermum AusiraU), 

[See Forestry and Timber — Spccijic 
Trees.} 

Black Peppermints [Eumlyptus spp. 

Forestry and Timber— *.ypec/^.c 

Trm.] 

Black She-oak {Casmrim suherosa.) [>Sec 
Forestry and Timber— 

Trecfl.] 

Black Spot. [jSfc« Apple and Pear— Dis- 
eases and Peshi Viticulture — Dis- 
eases and Pests,} 

Black Walnut ( / uglans nigra). [See Fores- 
try and Timber— ^jpecijic Trees.} 

Blackberry Tree {QMs occidentdis), [See 
Forestry and Timber— 

Trees,] 

Blackbutt {Eucalyptus piMaris). See 
Forestry and Timhet-Speeific 

Trees.} 

Bloodwood {Eucalyptus corymhosa.) [^Vee 
Forestry and Timber — Specific 

Trees.} 

Blue Box {Eucalyptus Bauermm). [Su 
Forestry and Timber— 

Trees.} 

Blue Couch {Oynodm incompUius.) [See 
Poisonous Plants (Reputed) — Spe- 
cific.] 

Blue-leaved StrSngybark {Emdyptm agglo- 
merata). [See Forestry and Timber 
•—Specijic Trees,} 

Blush Cudgerie {Euro&chms falcaius). 
r^ee Forestry and Timber— 

Trees.} 

Bog Onion {Amoora miidula). fiS'ee Fores- 
try and Timber— /Specijfie Trees.] 

'^t^h^(ldkmTetkulata). [Se&Porm- 

Trees.] , . 

} '* 
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Bolly Gum {Lihea refhidaia), I"'oreK- 
t-ry and Timber— >S‘pre//ic Trees.] 

"Bone Soreness’^ {Ostdijia). [Sec l^igs— 
Diseases and Pests, j 

"Bone-strain*' {Osiahjia). [Xco Ih'gH— 

Diseases and Pests.] 

" Bonewood ” {Medicosm Oanmnghamii). 

[/SVe Forestry and Timber— (Sy-'c/Zic 
Trees,] 

Book-leaf Cypress { Th uja on e nldls) . | See 
Forestry and Tittibf‘r--;S'pf'^'?yf^' 

Trees, j 

Bosisto’s Box {Eucalyptus Bosisloana). { See 
Forestry and Timber — Specific 
Trees, j 

Box Elder (Acer wef/tt«(/o), ForcNtry 
and Timber— AS'perj’/fC Trees, j 

Box Trees {Eucalyptus spp.). Fores- 
try and Timber— Trees.] 

Bracken Fern {Pkrid iu m aquilmm ) . [»S>e 
Poisonous Plants (Reputed)— 
fic; Woods.] 

Branding Specifics. [See ISbeop ; Wool.] 

Brewster’s Cassia {Gcmia Brewstcri). [Sue 
Forestry anti Timlu'r- -Specific 
Trees.} 

Bridelia exaltata (Brusli Ironbarlc). pSV'c 
l^orestry ami Timber— *S*/>r(*(/tV 
Trm,} ' 

Brittle Gum {Eucalyptus hwmtshma). bSVr 
Forest ry and 'H tuber ^Spccilic 
Trm.] 

Broad-leaved Ironbark {Eucalyptus side- 
raphloia.) [AS'ce Forostry and Tim- 
ber — Spccijic Trees. | 

Brooders. f*SVic 3?oulivy.l 

Broom Millet- 

Broom Millet Seed ... 41 , tWll 

Brown Beech {Oryptmn/a glmmceus). 

[See, Forestry and 'rimbor— iic 
Trees,} 

Brown Beech {Litzm reticulata). [See 
Forestry and Timber— 

Tms.] 

Brown Bolly Gum hemnthus). 

, Forestry and Timber— A^ecMc 
Trem.y 
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Brown Pine {Podomrpus data). [8c£ 

Forestry and Timbev^Spedfic 

Trees.] 

Brown Stringybark {Eucalyptus capiidlaia). 

[8ee Forestry and Timber— 

Trees.] 

Brush Bloodwood {Baloghia lucida). [8ee 
Forestry and Timber— 

Trees.] 

Brush Ironbark {Briddki exaltata.) [8ee 
Forestry and Timh&c— Specific 

Trees.] 

Brush Poison Tree {Excaecaria Dallach 
yam). [/See Forestry and Timber 
—Specific Trees.] 

Brush Wilga {Geijera salicifoUa). [8ee 
Forestry and Timber— /Sj)eci^c 

Trees.] 

Budding. [/See Grafting and Budding.] 

Bulli Poison Bush {Homlanihus populi- 
foUus). [8ee Forestry and Timber 
—Specific Trees.] 

BuUinus spp. [See Bmih— Specific.] 

Bumpy Ash {FUndersia SchoUmia). [/See 
Forestry and Timber— /Sj)ecf/ic 

Trees.] 

Bunchy Top in Bananas. [See Bananas— 

Diseases and Pests.] 

Burrawang {Mamzamia spiralis). [See 
Poisonous Plants (Reputed)— /S|>e- 
Hfx.] 

Bush Nut {Macadamia ternifolia). [See 
Forestry and Timhev— Specific 

Trees.] 

Butter- 

Curd content of Batter and its Relation 

to Quality 41, 905 

Time Saving in Testing Butter for Mois- 
ture Content 41, 903 
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Cabbage and Cauliflower- 

Trials at Bathurst Experiment Farm, 


1929 

... 41,122 

— ^Cabbage Varietm— 

— Enkhuizen Glory 

... 41,124 

—Succession 

... 41,124 

— \^imiingstadt 

—Cauliflower Varieties— 

... 41,124 

—Maitland Market... 

... 41,123 

—Six Months Special Grant 

... 41,123 
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Cabbage Box {Eucalyptus angoplioroides.) 

[See Forestry and Timber — Specific 
Trees.] 

Cabbage Gum {Eucalyptus amphfoUa), 

[/S'ee Forestry and Timber — Specific 
Trees.] 

Cactoblastis. [/S'ee Insects, Beneficial — 

Specific.] 

Californian Redwood {Sequoia sempervi- 
tens). [See Forestry and Timber — 

Specific Tt^ees.] 

Callicoma {Callicoim serrati folia). [See 
Forestry and Timber — Speeijw 
Trees.] 

Callitris spp. (Cypress Pines). [See Fores- 
try and iimbev— Specific Trees.] 

Camaromyia bullans (Bathurst Burr Seed 
Fly), [See Insects, Beneficial— 

Specific.] 

Caponising. [Sfee Poultry.] 

Carrots— 

Varieties on Trial at Bathurst Experi- 
ment Farm 41,934 

Varieties— 

— Chantenay 41, 934 

-—Manchester Table 41, 934 

— St. Valery Intermediate 41, 934 

Carya pecan (Pecan NutJ. [See Forestry 
and Timber — Specific Trees.] 

Caseous Lymphadenitis. [/S’e€ Sheep— 

Diseases and Pests.] 

Cassia Brewsteii ( Brewster’s Cassia) . [/See 
Forestry and Timber— /S^eci^o 
Trees.] 

Castanea sativa (Chestnut). f/S'ee Forestry 
and Timber — Specific Trees,] 

Castor Oil Plant {Bicinus commmis). [See 
Poisonous Plants (Reputed)— Spe- 
cific.] 

Casuarina spp. (She-oaks). [/S'ee Forestry 
and TimhQT:— Specific Trees.] 

Catalpa {Catalj^a bignonoides). [See Fores- 
try and Timhm— Specific Trees,] 

Catarrhal Roup. [See Poultxy— Diseases 
and Pests.] 

Cattle- 

A Chance for .Aberdeeii-Angns Breeders 41,331 

Vlieat as a Stock Feed 41, 873 
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Cauliflower. [aS'c? Cabbage and Cauii- 
flow 01.’.] 

Cedar Fig Hiidlei'i),\Set‘ Futvslry 
and Specific Timi.] 

Cedar of Coa {Oupressus Imfmticit). [Her 
Forestry and ’ TniiheV'—Sperijic 

Tr&is,] 

Cedar of Lebanon {Vedrm fJhani), (^SV-o 
Forestry and TimhorSpedfic 

Trees. Y 

Cedars {Oedm spp,). [Sea Forestry and 
Timber— aV pecife Trees.] 

Cedrela australis ( Bed C^ednr). [A’ee Foi’cs- 
try and Timber- -Spedfio Trees.] 

Cedrus spp. (Cedars). [(SVa Forestry and 
Timber— iSfpecijic Trees.] 

Celtis spp. [iSee Forestry and Timber— 

Specific Trees,] 

Ceratopetalum spp. [^S'ee Fore.stry and 
Timber— AS’ 2 )e(’?/ic Trees.] 

Cercis siliquastrum (Judas Tree). [See 
Forestry and Timber— )f?j)ec(/{e 

Trees.] 

Cereals— 

Cereal maturity 41, 21 

Varieties of Wheat, Oats, and Barley 
Becommended for jSifferent Dis- 
tricts 41, 17 

Chamaeeypails Lawsoniana. f^S'ee Forestry 
and Timber— Tree6\] 

Cheese- 

Improvements in Lactic Starter Propa- 
ration for Cheddar Cheese manu- 
facture 41, 31 

Preparation of Milk for Cheddar Chc’ese 
Manufactiuro and its llolation 1o 

Quality 41, 700 

, Value of Cheese in the Diet 41, 153 

Cheese Tree {Phyllantkus Ferdimndi), 

[See Forestry and Tmhe>t-^Spcific 
Trees.] 

OhdOanthes tenuifolia (Kpek Fern). [See 
Poisonous Plants (Keputcd)— ijpr- 
ct^.] 

Cherti^— 

Ohearry growing with Particular Befer- 

we to Varieties (Orchard Notes) 41, 403 
Notep on Fruit Tree Stocks ... 41, 845 


FAOr. 

Chicken Pox. i’onltiu^- D/ww.v 

Ms,\ 

Chinese Elm (r//», 7 s‘ puhdJt^Hn.) jys 
F(ir(tsjrv and 'ritiibi'r Spicijir 

TM'S.]' 

Chinese Juniper {Jimipn'ns eNiivims). 

\Se< Forestry atul Tinib(a’ '-Hpirifie 
Trtes. j 

Chinese Melon {( ^ifnimis mpridcarpns). t Sec 
Poisonous riiints (Popiitrdl-tS'ji^r- 
afte.\ 

Chinese Privet {Uijnsfrsni Inmimn). psVc 
Forestry and TnwlM'-^-Spirifr 
Trees. | 

Christmas Bush (CeruhpeUthm nummi- 
ferim). fiS'cc Forestry a<nd TTnibr*!* 

‘Speeijir Trees. [ 

Chrysomphalus aurantil {( 'Urns Uvd Smh ]. 

[See Insi^ets, Injurious 

Churnwood {Vilhresm Momii). [See 
Forestry and T\m\mSpeeiJic 
Trees,] 

Cinnamomum spp. |AVr Forestry and 
TimlxT- Speeijh Trees.] 

Citrus— 

Citrus-growing Problems ... 41, HfiS 

Colouring Oranges with Ethylene ... 41, 382 

Dovoinpuiont in Oranges 41,1)111 

(Ireen Mimure (Vojw for CitruH Orchards 

(Orchard Notes) ... ... ... 41,238 

Nuiwvtncn Kupjdiotl with BOfUded 

Citrus Hutls, 41, 7da 144, IHI, m. 37r>. 43d, 
52H, (]{M, d.TH, 784, H44, H{)U 
[h’( iMpeets tor M'a rke! hig Aust nilian F’ruit 

OvomjHs ... 41, 407 

Prokudion of Young Citrus Ttv<^H from 

Frost 41,329 

Borne Notes on Fruit Tree Ktoi'ks ... 41,845 
— — Dmases mid, PeslS‘ • - 
Citrus Red Hualo {(JhrysompMus aur^ 

■ Progro.sH Report on Fumi- 

gation anti Bpraying Experiments 41, 125 
Combinod Bordeaux and Oil Bpray for 
the control of Verrucosis (Bcab) and , 

Bed Scale (Orchard Notes) 41, 628 

Lemon Scab and its Control [I'll] ... 41, 27 
Treatment of Pests of Citrus (Orchard 

Notes) ... 41,237 

Citrus australasioa (Native Finger Lime), 
f^ee Forestry and Timber '^eSpadfic 
frm.] 
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Clovers— 

CoinparatiTe Grazing Trials on Top- 
dressed Pastures — Three YeArs’ Re- 
sults at Milvale and Milhrulong. 

[111.] 41, 11 

Ifetliods of Establishing Improved Pas- 
tures. [III.] 41, 1 

Pasture Improvement Competition at 

Nimbin 41, 871 

Paslure Improvement on the Near 

Southern Highlands. [Ill] ... 41,334 

— — Varktm — 

Subterranean 41, 334 

Goachwood {Gcrato^petnhm apdalum). [See 
Forestry and Timber—Specij^c 
Trees,] 

Coccidiosis. [S’ee Poultry — Diseases and 
Pests.] 

Codling Moth. [Sec Apple and Pear — 

Diseases and Pests [ Inrsects, inju- 
rious— S^pecij/ic.] 

Cold Storage~~ 

Cold Storage of Eggs (Poultry Notes)... 41, 399 

Colletotrichiim eircinans (Onion Smudge). 

[See Pmgi-Specific.] 

Colonial Pine (Araimria CminmgJiami). 

[See Forestry and Timber— Sncc?/ic 
Trees,] 

Conium maculatum (Hemlock), [See Poi- 
sonous Plants (Reputed)— Speci^c.] 

Corkwood {AcMm paniculata), [iSee 
Forestry and timber— -Specific 

Trees.] 

Corkwood [Endiandra Skberi). [See 
Forestry and Timber— Spence 

Trees.] 
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Cryptocarya spp. [>S'ee Forestry and Tim- 
ber— Trees.] 


Cryptomeria Japonica. [See Forestry and 
Timber — Spec i fic Trees. ] 


Cueumbeis— 

Cucumber Varieties. 

Varieties — 

African. [Ill] ... 

Apple 

Boston Pickling ... 
Commercial [III] ... 
Crystal Apple [III] 
Davis’ Perfect [III] 

Deltas 

Early Evergreen ... 
Early Fortune ... 
Fordhook Famous 
Giant Pera 

Heserow 

Improved Long Green 
Improved Short Green 
Jap Climbing 
Kilby Stay Green 
Livingstones’ Evergreen 
Long Green Prickly 
Mangere Prize 
Mai ket King 

Siberian 

Standard Bearer ... 

Telegiaph 

Thorburn’s Everbearing 
White Spine 


(111.) 41, 595 

41, 597 
41, 597 
41, 597 
41, 596 
41, 597 
41, 595 
41, 595 
41, 596 
41, 596 
41, 596 
41, 596 

41. 595 
41, 596 
41, 597 
41, 596 
41, 696 
41, 697 
41, 696 
41, 695 
41, 596 
41, 597 

41. 596 
41, 595 
41, 697 
41, 596 


Gucumis myriocarpus (Chinese or Faddy 
Melon). [jSee Poisonous Plants 
(Reputed )^SpeciJic.] 


Cudgerie {FUndeisia, Sehoitmia). [fi'ce 
Forestry au j Timber— 

Trees.] 


Cowra Experiment Farm. [See Experi- 
ment Farms and Stations.] 

Crab Apple {Schmmeria ovata). [See 
Forestry and Timber— jSrjpecijic 

Trees.] 

Cream. [-See Milk and Cream.] 

Creek Fig {Ficus stephanocarpa.) [jSee 
Forestry and Timber— 

Trees.] 

* Croton spp. Forestry and Timber— 

Trees.] 

Crow Garlic {AlUum vine^,e). [See Weeds 
^Specific.] 


Cultivation and Cultural Methods— 
Championship Field Maize Compe- 
titions— 

Central Coast 

New England and Invereil 

North Coast 

South Coast - 

Tumut-Gundagai 

Championship Field Wheat Compe- 
titions — 

Central Slopes ... ... 

Northern Area 

Riverina 

Southern Slopes Area 

"WesternArea ... 

Cultivation in the Orchard (Orchard 
Notes) ... 


41, 674 
41,668 
41,671 
41, 573 


41, m 
41, 91 
41, 77 
41, m 
W, 87 

41,781 
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Cultivation and Cultural MeiMs'-couthmed 


I'allo’wing Gompciiiions, 1 

Central- Western District 41, HSi) 

North-Wesiern District 41,4% 

South-Western District 41, oiH 

Western District (Dnbbo Centre) ... 41,401 

Western District {Parltos Centre) ... 41,404 

Figures which Support the Practice of 

Fallowing ••• 41,489 

Implements to Use in Working the 

Fallows 41, 870 

Influence of Cultural Methods on the 

Availahility of Plant Foods ... 41, 240 

Lucei’ne Growing Competition at Parkes 41, 349 
Methods of Establishing Improved Pas- 
tures [111.] 41, I 

Mallee Farming |I1L] 41, 481, 581, ()85, 745, 789 
Potato Crop Competitions, 1029-30— 

Batlow District 41, 666 

Crookwell District 41, 664 

Millthorpe District 41, 672 

Oberon District [III.] 41, 673 

Orange District 41, 670 

Southern District Championship ... 41,661 

Taralga District [lU.] 41, 668 

The SmoOger— a Useful Implement on 

some Biverina Soils [Dll 41,577 

Varieties of Tomatoes for Glass-house 

Culture [III] 41, 736 

Wheat Crop-growing Competitions, 1929-—' 
Central western District ... 41,112 

Dubbo and adjacent Distrio s ... 41, 108 

Eastern Riverina ... 41,206 

North-Western District 41, 206 

Northern District 41, 119 

Parkes and adjacent Centres ... 41,104 

South-Western District 41, 201 

Western Riverina and Yanco ... 41, 213 

White Maize Competition — 

Year 3929-30 41, 732 

Year 1930-31 41, 706 

Yanoo Irrigation Area— Rice-growing 

Competition, 1929-31) [III] ... 41, 598 


Cumbungie (Typht latifoUa). [iSfee Weeds 
•-^Specific.] 

Cupressus spp. {Cypmm). \8ee Forestry 
and Timber— Trees.] 

Curracabah {Acacia Ched%i). [6'ee Poi- 
sonous Plants (Reputed)— ;8pem)?r.] 

Currawang (Acacia domtot^low), [j8ee Poi- 
sonous Plants (Reputed)— *8pec?)^o.] 

pomonella (Codling Moth). \See 
Xnseots, Injurious— Sjjecij/ic.] 

‘ Plants (Reputed— 


PAGE* 

Cypress Pines {CuiUirM f^Vr 

Foivslry and Tinxhcv Sihcijir 
Tires.] 

Cypresses ( ( ’npirs.sus .“^ | >) >. ) . 1 Percsi-ry 
an<l 'I’imlK^r- S}hrij!C Ttres.] 

Cytissus prolifera (Tree lAiecrne). 

Forestry an<l Timber— 

Trees.] 


D 

Dairy Cattle- 

Effect of Age on the Yield and Quality 

of Milk ;. 41,139 

IM senses and Pests-..-. 

Tubercle-free Herds 41, 62, 148, 299, 256, 347, 
477, 534, 588, (>75, 744, 826, 916 


Dairying— 

A Farm-grown BBlancod Ration Com- 
petition 41,616 

Branding Cull Cows (IIS.A. Follows in 

Our Footsteps) 41, 994 

Herd Production Recording Movemcmt 

in New South Wales 41,149 

Herd Record Results— The Futility of 
Trying to Balance them with the 

Factory Returns 41, 444 

Herd Recording and Band Values ... 41, 994 

Paddock Feeding is Wasteful 41, 153 

Prosperity of the Dairying Indiistiry 

largely Depends on Quality ... 41,531 

Sanitary Dairy Bench [III] 41,605 

[iSee aUo Butter ; Cheese j Dairy Cattle ; 


Grasses and Pastures; Milk and 
Cream.] 

Daphnandra micrantha (Htjcket Wood). 
[Hpa Forestry and Timber- 
Trees.] 

Darling Pea {Swamona promnhens.) |'ta 
Poisonous Plants (Reputed)- -/V f- 
djic.] 

Dead Nettle {Immum mnplmmik). 
Poisonous Plants (Jieputod)— 
cific.] 

Deciduous Fig {Mens Mmneam). \Su 
Forestry and Timber— 

Trees.] 

Deep Yellow Wood (Bhodosphaem rh^dan'^ 
them), [See Forestry and Timber 
'^Specific Trees.] 

Deodar [Ced^us Deothra), [Su Forestry 
and Timber— Trees.] 

Dermaupus gaUlnae (W MUe), [Se4 
Parasites TSiXt&iml^Speeifie,] 
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Diploglottls spp. [Set Forestry and Tim- 
ber — Specific Trees.] 

Doryphora sassafras (New South Wales 
Sassafras). [jSee Forestry and Tim- 
ber— iiSj^ectyic Trees.] 

Douglas Mixture. [See Poultry.] 

Douglas Spruce {Pseudotsuga taxijolia.) 

[/S'ee Forestry and Timber — Specific 
Trees.] 

Drooping She-Oak{Cnsuarim stricta). [See 
Forestry and Timber — Specific 
Trees.] 

Dusting, [iS^ce Fungicides and Insectides 
Spraying, etc.] 

Dysoxylum spp. Forestry and Tim- 
ber — Specific Trees.] 


E 

Echinopogon ovatus (Bough-bearded 
Grass). Poisonous Plants 

Bepuletl) — S 2 ')pcific.] 

Egg-laying Tests. [See Poultry.] 

Eggs. [See Poultry.] 

Elaedendron australe (Bed-fimited Orange 
Plum). [/S'ee Forestry and Timber 
—Specific Trees.] 

Elms {Ulmus spp.). [See Forestry and 
"Vimhev— Specific Trees,] 

Embothrium Wickham! (Red Silky Oak). 
fiSfee Forestry and Timber — Specific 
Trees.] 

Endiandra spp. [^See Forestry and Timber 
Specific Trees.] 

English Elm {(Jlnm campestris). [jS^ee 
Forestry and Timber-— /S^jecijfic 
Trees.] 

English Walnut {Juglans regia). [See 
Forestry and Timber— /Sfpccij^c 
Trees.] 

Eremophila maculata (Nathe Fuschia). 
[^ee Poisonous Plants (Reputed)— 
Specific.] 

Erythrina spp. [See Forestry amd Timber 
— Specific Trees.] 

Ethylene Gas. [<See Citrus.] 


XI 
PAGE. 

Eucalyptus spp. [See Forestry and Timber 
— Specific Trees.] 

Euphorbia spp. [^S'ee Poisonous Plants 
(Reputed)— >S'pec(^c.] 

European Nettle Tree {Celtis australis), [^'ee 
Forestry and Timber — Specific 
Trees.] 

Euroschinus falcatus (Blush Cudgerie). 

[See Forestry and Timber — Specific 
Trees.] 

Excaecaria Dallaehyana (Brush Poison 
Tree). [*See Forestry and Timber 
— Specific Trees.] 

Experiment Farms and Stations— 

Bathurst Experiment Farm- 

Beetroot Trials, 1929-30 41, 743 

Carrot Variety Trials 41, 934 

Best Method of Propagating iSweet 

Potatoes 41, 849 

Cabbage and Cauliflower Trials, 1929 41, 122 

Codling Moth Experiments — 

Year 1 928-29 41,771’ 

Year 1929-30 41, 834 

Fat Lamb Trials, 1929 [111,] 41, 305 

Onion Trials, 1929 41, 343 

Tomato Varieties for the Bathurst 

District 41, 814 

Cowra Experiment Farm — 

Cereal Maturity 41, 21 

Fat Lamb Trials, 1929 [III.] ^ ... 41,305- 

Lucerne as a Pasture in Western 

Districts [111.] 41,185 

Onion Trials, 1929 41,342. 

Glen Innes Experiment Farm — 

[See New England Experiment Farm.] 

Grafton Experiment Fajrm— 

Fitzroy Seed Maize Contest — 

Year 1928-29 41, 10 

Year 1929-30 41, 683 

Griffith Viticultural Nursery- 

Vine Topping Trials 41, 701 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College — 

Egg-laying Tests — Twenty-eighth i 

Year’s Results, 1929-30 [lU.] ... 41,384 

Farrer Scholarship 41,934 / 

Feeding Pigs on Rough Rice ... 41, 535 
Lamb-raising Trials, 1929-30 ... 41,532 

. Summer School in Apiculture 41, 857, 918- 
Winter School for Farmers, Poultry 

Farmers, &c., 1930 41, 348, 418 f 

Narara Viticultural Nursery — f 

Copper Sprays vemus Copper-con^ k 

taining Dusting Powders for the , 
control of Black Spot 41^ 022 
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Experiment Farms and SMlom—conthmL 
New England Experiinont b’ui'm— 

Alieiuiion of Ti'i'lo 41, <‘>11 

KSpoeialTvv'olvo MonMis’ Ooui’sci ... 41, 8(>4 
Testing Din'orent iSii'ains of VWlliu* 

grove Maize 41, 770 

Weiiingi’ovo Seed Maize Contest ... 41, (idO 

Nyngan Experiment Farm— 

Hand-feeding of Sheep Investigations, 

1928-29 [111] 41,94!) 

Trangie Experiment Farm — 

Lucerne as a Pasture in Western 

Districts [III] ... 41, 182 

Maintenanco Hation for Sheep ... 41,458 
Wollongbar Experiment Farm- 
Sweet Potato Variety Trials 41, 8 G 0 


Farmers’ Experiment Plots cmihuml 
Wheal, Oat and ihirloy 'I’rials, 1020- -- 

N(»rtlmpn Dislriel ... 41,287 

Wh(‘at ^Prials — 

Federal (!api I al T('mtory 41, ;io;{ 

Winlor Cn'en Fodder Trials— 

Ear Sotilli IWst an<l Federal (Capital 

Territfa'v ip;) 

Lower hi orlh (‘oast 41^245 

South Coast ... 41, o.", 2 

Upper North (!oast [ 111 ] 41,180 


Farrer Scholarship. [.sVe Agiieultmul 
Education. | 

Fat Lambs, Sheep.] 


F 


Fallowing. [/See Cultivation and Cultural 
Methods.] 


Featherwood {Poinmna Cummdhmni). 
[jS'ce Forestry and Timln‘r— .Npee/Vic 
Trm.] 


False Dandelion {Hypochmris radmta.), 
[Sm Poisonous Plants (Reputed)— 
Specific,] 


Farmers* Experiment Plots— 


Bean Trials, 1929— 

Central Coast [HI] 

41,41!> 

Upper North Coast 

41,123 

Maize Trials— 

Far South Coast 

41,7*3 

Northern District 

41,883 

South Coa.st 

41,852 

Upper North Coast 

... 41, (!7fi 

Melon Trials, 1030— 


Dttbbo and Wellington Districts [HI] 41, 800 
Onion Trials, 1929— 

,Dubbo District [III.] 41, 337 

Pea Trials, 1929— 

Far North Coast 41, 5 1 2 

Orange District ... 41, .'111 

Potato Trials, 1929— 

Central Coast (III] ... 41,217 

Lower North Coast 41,410 

Sorghum Trials— 

Far South Coast 41,805 

Northern District 41,884 

Sweet Potato Trials, 1930 41, 059 

Tomato Trials— 

Central Coast [111] 41,503 

Cllass-houfie Exporimonts at Harbord 41, 738 
Wheat and Oat Trials, 1929— 

Central-Western District 41, 257 

Huirumbidgee Irrigation Area (Gnf- 

41,302 
41, 368 
41, 294 
41, 86.3 
41,274 
41, 173 
41,209 
4i, 161 


— — |11^anco“Leeton End) 
^vWeskm Distriot 
7^t5rict 

District 

b (Dttbbo Cfentro) 
i? Seotioi 

I (lottos (Hb^e) 



Feeding and Feeding Experiments— 

Feeding Breeding Sioek (Poultry Notes) 41, 326 
Feeding Pigs on Rough Kieo ... 41, 53 :) 

Hand-feeding of tSluiep—inveHiigafion 
at Ny nga n Ex j >erinient Fa nn 1 ! 128- ■ 

29- 1 1 U. I 41, (list 

Maintciianee Ration forhIhfH'p— I'Vding 
Exporiments at Trangjn .Expevinicnt 

Pwin 41,458 

Paddock Feeding is Wasteful 41, 153 

Prineipkis of Feeding I’oiillry (Poultry 

Notes) ... ' ... ' ... 41 , s(]i 

Borne Nutritional ProbleiiiH 41,815 

Value of Feeding Standards 4 l' 473 

Wheat as a Sfock Feed 44 ^ ^{73 

Fertilisers. [Nrc Maiiurc^H and KortliisorH. ) 

Ficus Spp, lldg.s.) hSVe h’orestry and Tim- 
ber— 7Vc{w.) 

Field Peas— 

Farmers* Ex[KM’imont Plots - 
Winter CrcKui Fodder Trials (Lo\v(;r 

North Coast) 41 , 245 

Winter (hwn Fodder Trials (UppiM* 

North Coast}. [I'll] 41,189 

Figs {fims spp.) [Nee Forestry and Timber 
—Specific Trm,] 

Fire Tree {Stmmrpm mmtm), [See 
Forestry and' Timte— ter« 7 te 
Ttm,] 

Fi^ Smut, f^ee Wheat— md' 

■ PM.] 

;.Flat-weed {Bypochmm radkm). [Bm 
i , , , Pbisphous . Plants (Eonuted)— 
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Flindersia spp. F/S'ee Forestry and Timber — 

Sirxifio rrrrs.] 

Flooded Gum {Ihicuhjptus gmialU). 

Forestry and Timber-— .S'peei^t; 

Tree^.] 

Flour Tests. [/SVe Whoexi— Milling Quid- 
i7ie.s‘.] 

Fluke. [/See Parasites, Tntenial.j 

Flying Fox. Agricultural Pests.] 

Fodders and Foodstuffs— 

A Farm-grown Balanced Bation Compe- 
tition 41, 616 

Conserving Fodder on the Far South 

rifip <ati HA fi4-4* 

Feeding Value of Whey !!! !!! !!! 41^ 336 

Fodder Consoiwation Championships — 

Coastal districts 41, 645 

Inland Divisions and Grand Ohnm- 

piouship 41, 560 

Hand-feeding of Sheep, InTesti.gation at 

Nyugan Experiment Farm. [III.].., 41,649 
Maintenance Ration for Sheep— Experi- 
ments at Trangie Experiment Fann 41, 458 
South Coast Fodder Conservation Com- 
petitions. 1930 ... ... ... 41,740 

Wheat as a Stock Feed 41, 873 

nUo Feeding and Feeding Experi- 
ments ; Names of Fodders.] 

Forage Plants and Soiling Crops— 

Farmers’ Experiment Plots— 

Greon Fodder Tiials (Northern Dis- 
trict) ... 41, 883 

Winter Green Fodder Ti'ials (Far 
South Coast and Federal Capital 

Tcmtoi y) 41, 193 

Winter Green Fodder Trials (Lower 

North Coast) 41, 245 

Winter Green Fodder Trials (South 

Coast) 41, 252 

Winter Greon Fodder Trials (Upper 

North Coast). [Ill] 41,189 

Growing Green Feed for Poultry (Poultry 

Notes) 41, 326 

ako Feeding and Feeding Experi- 
ments.] 

Forecasting Crops. \See Marketing.] 

Forest Oak {Camarim toridtm). [See 
Forestry and Timhom—Spenfio 
Tms,] 

Forest Red Gum {Eucalyptus imticornis), 

[Hee Forestry and Timber — Specific 
Trees.] 


Xlll 


PAGE. 

Forestry and Timber- 

Farm Forestry. [Ill] ... 41,33,223, 431, 

517, 692, 891 

Specific Trees — 

spp. (Spruco.s) 41, 42 

Acacia spp. (Watties) 41, 41 

Acer negundo (Box Elder) 41, 40 

Jeer spp. (Maxjies) 41, 39 

AchrmycMa laevis 41, 895 

Aclama pame^ata {Oovkvrooi^ ... 41,696 
Aesc^llus Mppocastanum (Horse Chest- 
nut) 41, 41 

Arnoora nitidula (Bog Onion) 41, 898 

AphamntJie phihppinensis (Native Elm 

or Rough-leaved Hickory) ... 41,521 
Araucaria Cunninghamii (Hoop Pine). 

[lU.] 41,517 

Arbutus unedo {^trmheivy Tree) ... 41, 40 
Baloghiahcida (BrnshBloodwood) ... 41,899 

BarUya syringifolia 41, 699 

Beiula spp. (Birches) 41, 42 

Bridelia exaltata {Brush iTonhsi^Tk) ... 41,899 
Calhcoma serratifoUa {CeXhcomsx) ... 41,697 

Ccdlitris columellaris 41, 519 

Callitris cupressiformis (Port Jackson 

Pine) 41, 519 

Calliiris Macleayana (Stringybark or 

Port Macquarie Pine) 41, 519 

Carya pecan (PeemiSui) ... 41, 36 

Cassia Bretesfen (Brewster’s Cassia) ... 41,699 

Casianea sativa {Chestmit) 41, 41 

Caslamspermum auslrah (Black Bean or 

Moreton Bay Chestnut). [lU.] ... 41, 698 
Cusuarina Cunningliamiana (River Oak) 41, 519 

Casuarina equiseiifolia ... 41,521 

Casuarim glauca (Swamp Oak), [IlL]... 41, 520 

Casuarina rigida 41, 521 

Casuarma strida ( Drooping She-Oak) ... 41, 619 
Casuarina snberosa (Black She-Oak) ... 41, 519 
Casuarina iorulom (F orcst Oak) ... ... 41, 51 9 

Caiidpa bignnnoides {C8it8i}p&>) ... ... 41, 42 

Cedrcla australis (Bed OGd&x). [111.] ... 41,895 

Cedrus atlantica (Atlas Cedar) 41, 36 

C?c<Z'mDeod«ra (Deodar or Indian Cedar) 41, 36 

Ufidraa Lfifiawi (Cedar of Lebanon) ... 41, 36 

Celiis australis { European Net tie Tree) ... 41, 40 

Cdlis occideyitalis (Blackberry or Sugar- 

berry Tree) 41, 40 

Ceratapeialnm apetahm (Coachwood) ... 41, 686 

Ceraiopektlun gummifemm (Christmas 

Bush) 41, 697 

Cercis siliquastnm. ( J udas Tree) 41, 42 

Chamaecyparis Lawsoniana 41, 36 

Cmmmmum Olmri (Oliver’s Sassa* 

fras) _ 41, 527 

CiuMMomum virens (Native Camphor 
Laurel) «.♦ ... ^ 

Citrus austrakska (Native Finger Lime) 41, 895 


Croton spp 41,899 

Cryptocarya australis (Grey Sassafras or . ^ 
Laurel) 41, 693 
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Forestry and Tisihet—nmUtmed, 

— ■^Spef'.'ijlc Trees — coniinmd. 

Crgptocarya erythraxylon { Hed- wooded 

Cryptocarya) 41, (ilK? 

Crypiomrya joeiUU (!Stinlvin,£; Oryj>to- 

carya) 41, GDI} 

Cryptocarya ghmcsceiis ( Brown Beoch) . . . 41, ()t>2 

Gryptocarya Melssneri 41, GiKi 

Oryptomrya micronmra 41, G1I2 

Cryptocarya obomia 41, 002 

Gryptocarya patmtinervis 41, 093 

Gryptocarya triplinerris (Tliree-voined 

Cr3^tocarya) 41, 003 

Gryptomeria japonica 41, 40 

Chipressm Arhonica (Arizonian Cypross) 41, 3r> 

Gupressus Ben>thamii (Benthara’s 

Cypress) 41, 35 

Guprmus ftmehris (Weeping or Ftinci’al 

Cypress) 41, 35 

Ciipresms ghnea (Lusitanica Cypress or 

Cedar of G-oa) 41, 35 

Guprmm Gove^tiam 41, 3f> 

Guprmus Lamhrliana 41, 33 

Oaprmiis Lawsouiams 41, 30 

Gupressus lusitamca (Ltisitanioa Cypress 

or Cedar of Goa) 41, 35 

Guprmus Macmhiam 41, 30 

Guprmus macrocarpa (Monterey Cyjjress 

or “ Macrocarpa ” 41, 33 

Cupressus nepaknsis (Nepal or Hima- 
layan Cypress) 41, .35 

Oupressus quodalupensis 41, 36 

Oupressus semperomns (Italian or Up- 
right Cypress) flllT 41, 33 

Cupjressus torulosns (Nepal or Himalayan 

Cypress) 41, 35 

Cytissm proUfera (Tree Lucerne) 41, 630 

Daphuandra mkrautha (Socket Wood) 41, 520 

Diphghttis Gnmpbelli 41, 902 

Diphghttis Gimniiighamn (Native Ta- 
marind) 41, 902 

Doryphora samfras (Now kSotiih Wal»^H 

Sassafras) ’ 41, 527 

Dysoxyhn Bechlman>um ... ... 41, 398 

Dysoxyhm Frasmnwm (Rosewood) ... 41, 897 

BysoxylumMMUen{'Bi&dB&m) ... 41,898 
Dysoxyhm rufum (Bastard JN'UKdl Cedar) 41, 898 

Mhedeni^on austraU (Red-fruited Orange 

Blum) 41, 9(K) 

JtJmboihrmm Wkkhami (Ked Silky Oak) 41, 525 

udiandra discolor (Tick Wood) , „ 41 , 694 

Budimdra globosa (Ball Fruit) 41, 694 

JSnMmidu pubens ... , 41, 694 

M>idiandra MueUeri ... ... 41, 694 

B^imdra Siebm (Corkwood) 41, 693 

BHmidm sirens (White Apple) 41, 693 

M^^y^ff^oorattodeudfon 41,700 

‘ , , 41, 7(}{) 

HSpertiho (Bats’ \Vuig Coral 

.. 41,700 

(Wattle leaved 
.41, 42 


TAGE. 

Forestry and Timber™ 

Specific Trees- -eoiitkard, 

Burulypfus itnnniioldr'^ (U'hiti' 

vany) 41, 137 

Kuriflyptufi (tdjiitivbf 41, 43! 

Emalyplm a'jglommiU (Olucdc.ui d 

Strinjiyhark) 41, 430 

Encatyplus awpl \fo( i\i (( 'a 1)1 )ag(‘ ( 1 iin 1 ) 41, 232 

Eucalyptus augophtroidrs ({';ili}>age Box) 41, 439 

Eurnlyptus Baileyami 41, 44jj 

'EamUjplus Banc rojf i Cum) 41,232 

Eucalyptus Baucruwa {Blw Box) ... 41, 439 
Euca/ypfiis BcHihami (ikuithiuu’s Ciiir,) 41, 233 

Earatyptiis Beyer I 41, 431 

li neat If pills Boar main 41,413 

Pineal y pins Bn,sistaa}ia (BosisiiAs Ihix).,. 41, 1.37 
EncalypiKs holryaldes (BangnlM\ oi' Bas- 

tard Mahogany ) 41, 440 

Bnealyptns Bottli 41, M2 

Biirutyptus Gatnfv'fdii 41,130 

Eitealypt'us ( anallealafn ( I .argc-l ruittal 

dreyGunij 41,431 

Eucah/plus capitettala (Brown Hiringy- 

bark) 41,434 

Eucalyptus clnda^alyjr (Sugar ( } uin ' ... 41, r»36 

PJimlyptus (\n saktimwi (Y<Mtcliuk) .. 41, 442 
Eucalyptus eoryutb'm ( Blood woodl ... 41, 443 
liwujypius Cretan {^r rim -kad frouNok) 41, 134 
Emityptus eiajeiiioldes (White Stiiiigy- 

burk) ... 41,130 

Eucalyptus mmia (Yellow Bloodwood) 41, 443 
PJucatypius Jrumaidcs ( Whiti Mraintaiit 

Ash) ... 41,233 

Plucahjptns (jlohaidva 41,430 

Plucatypius gauiacaty.c (Mountain Gum) 41, 233 
Eucatypius gmdU ( Flooded 0 urn ) , . . 41, 23 1 

Eucahjplns hacmastama (Snappy Gum) 41, 232 
Ewah/ptus hmiphha (V\0dle oi' Grey 

Box) IHl.l !, 41,437 

Eucalyptus Jaycm 41, 442 

PJmalypt us ImgijtMaAS^' willy Butt) 41,440 
Eucalyptus mamlala (S])otted Guin)llll,] 41, 432 
Eimlyptus (Maiile-u’s (bun) ... 41,232 

Eucalyptus ukrautha (Seribbly Otmi) 41, 232 
Eucalyptus iuicracarys (Tallow Wood) ... 41, 442 
Eucalyptus Mucllmam (Yellow String, y- 

batk).. 41,430 

Eucalyptus Ekholl (Narrow-leaved 

Black Peppermint) 41, 42 

Eucalyptus nigra 41,136 

Eucalyptus mtabilis 41, 437 

Eucalyptus obtnsifiora 41, 233 

Eucalyptus panicuhta (Grey or White 

Ironburk 41, 432 

Eucalyptus Parrmmitmds 41, 233 

Eucalyptus pihhris (Blackbutt) [III] 41, 439 
Eucalyptus piperita (Sytbioy Pejjper- 

mint),.'. ... ^ .* ... 41,440 

Eucalyptus plmchodana (Bastard TaL 

low Wood) ... , 44,440 

Eucalyptus propingm (Small-Imited ' 

fey Gum) ... 44,132 
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Forestry and Timber— 

Specific Trees — continmd. 

Eiiralyplvs pseiido-pipenta 41, 140 

Eiic-ilyptus piuKlnla (Groy Gam) ... 41, 431 

Eiicahjptus pygmm 41,436 

Emiljfptm quad rihujuUta 41, 439 

Eucalyptus resinifera (Red Mahogany)... 41, 436 
Emdyplus rohmta (Swamp Mahogany) 41, 443 

Eucalyptus Rwdderi (Red Box) 41, 439 

EucaJyptui Ruiumryi (Ydhw Box.) ... 41,439 
Eiicahf'ptus saUgaa (Sydney Blue Gum) 

[ill.J 41,230 

Eucalyptus Seeana 41, 232 

Ewialyptns SUresm 41,431 

Eimlyplns siderophloia (Broad- leaved 

Ironbark) 41,434 

Eucalyptus sideroxijlou (Mugga or Pink- 

ftowering Ironbark 41, 434 

Eucalyptus Skberiami (Mountain Ash) 41, 440 
Eucalyptus SmitUi (Smith’s Gum or 

Gully Ash) 41, 233 

Eucalyptus spp. (Gums) 41, 431 

Eimlypt'us squamosa 41, 443 

Eucalyptus terhikornis (Forest Red Gum) 41, 231 

Eucalyptus Tindalae 41, 436 

Eucalyptus umbra 41, 437 

Eucalyptus nminalis (Manna Gum) ... 41, 233 
Euphorbia Drumviondii {Milkweed.) ... 41,638 
EumcMnus falcatus (Blush Cudgerie)... 41, 900 
Excaecaria JDallachyaua (Brush Poison 

Tree)... 41,900 

Ficus BelUng^ri 41, 523 

Ficus Guminghamii (White Fig) ... 41,522 
Fkus eugenioides (Small-leaved Fig) ... 41, 522 
Fkus Henneana (Deciduous Fig) ... 41, 522 

Ficus infecioria (White Fig) 41, 522 

Ficus macrophylla (Moreton Bay Fig). 

P.] 41,522 

Ficus Muelkri (Cedar Fig) 41, 522 

Ficus platypoda 41,523 

Fkus rubiginosa (Rusty or Port Jackson 

Fig) 41,522 

Fkus 8pp. (Sandpaper Figs) 41, 522 

Fkus stenomrpa 41, 522 

FicMS stephmocarpa (Sandpaper Fig)' 

Creek Fig) 41, 522 

Fkm Watkinsiam 41, 523 

FUndmia australis (Teak), p.] ... 41, 891 

Flmlmia JBmnettiam (Bennett’s Ash) 41, 893 

FUndmia collim 41, 893 

FUndersia Echottiana {Oudgerk) ... 41,891 

FUndmia Oxleyana (Yellow Wood) ... 41, 893 

Fraxinus spp. (Ashes) 41, 40 

Oeij&ra Muelleri 41, 893 

Qeissois Benthami (Red Carabeen) ... 41, 695 
Gingko biloba (Maiden Hair Tree) 41, 40 
GkdiUchia trmantJios (Honey Locust) ... 41, 39 

Grmllearpbusta Oak) 41, 524 

GlocUdonFerdinandi 41,899 

Mcdfordia drupifera (Ghittoe) 41, 893 

HarpulUa penduta (Tulipwood). p.] ... 41, 902 
HmkycUa auslralaska (Yellow Tulip)... 41, 899 
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Forestry and Timber— 

Specific Trees — continued, 

Hkksbeackia pinmtifoUa (Monkey Nut) 41, 524 

Hicoria pecan (Fecm mxt) 41, 36 

(Native Poplar) 41, 900 
Hymenosporum fiavmi (Native Frangi- 

panni) 41, 695 

Juglans mgra (Black ^Walnut) 41, 41 

(English Walnut) 41, 41 

Juniperus bermudiana (Bermuda Pencil 

Cedar), p.] 41, 37 

Juniperus chinensis (Chinese Juniper).,. 41, 38 
Juniperus procera (Abyssinian Juniper) 41, 38 
Juniperus sphaerica (Globe-fruited Juni- 
per) 41, 38 

Juniperus virginimia (FenmlQ/QdBx) ... 41, 37 

Larix europea (Larch) 41, 41 

Ligusirum luciduin (Ohirie&e Fiivet) ... 41, 40 
Liquidambar styracifiua {Bvreet Gvim) ... 41, 39 
Lirioderdron tulipifera (Tulip Tree) ... 41, 39 

Litzea dealbata 41, 528 

Tuitzea ferruginea (Brown BoUy Gum) ... 41, 528 
Litzea hexanthus (Brown Bolly Gum) ... 41, 528 
Litzea reticulata (She-Beech or Bolly 

Gum) 41, 527 

Litzea zeylanica 41, 528 

Macadamia redta (Ball Nut, Opossum 

Nut or Beefwood) 41, 524 

Macadamia ternifoUa (Queensland or 

Bush Nut) 41, 523 

Madura aurantiaca {Osdi,gQ Oimge) ... 41, 41 
Magnolia grandiftora {Ms^gnohsi.) ... 41, 40 

Medicosma Gunninghamii (“ Bone- 

wood ”) 41, 895 

MeliaAzedarach (White Cedsx). p.] 41,636,895 

Morns spp. (Mulberries) 41, 41 

Nothofagus Moorei (Negro-head Beech) 41, 521 
Orites excelsa (Prickly Ash or Silky Oak) 41, 525 
Owenia cepkdora (Onionwood or Bastard 

Cedar) 41, 898 

Fennantia Gunninghamii 41, 902 

Fhyllanthus Ferdinandi (Cheese Tree) ... 41* 899 

Pkea sitchenses (Bpmce) 41, 42 

Pithecolobiurn grandijlorum (Marble 

Wood) 41, 699 

Pithecolobiurn Bendersoni 41, 699 

Pithecolobiurn pruinosum (Snow Wood 

or Stinkwood) 41, 699 

Pithecolobiurn Muelkrtana 41, 699 

Pittosporum revohtum 41, 695 

Fiitosporum rhomhijoUum 41, 695 

Pittosporum undulatum (Pittosporum) 

PJ 41,694 

Plalanus orientate (Oriental Plane Tree) 41, 41 
Podocarpus elata (Brown or Plum Pine) 41, 517 
Folyosma Guminghamii (Featherwood) 41, 694 
Ffummopitys degans (FlnmPvc:) ... 41, 42 

Pseudotsuga taxifoUa (Douglas Spruce or 

Oregon Pine) 41, 41 

Fyrus aumparia (Rowan Tree or Moun- 
tain Ash) ... 41, 41 

Quintinia Bieberi (Opossum Wood) 41, 694 
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Forestry and Timber— -f’o// //.!/?/ t-r/. 

8 prrJJic Trm~ -coiiii n lu d. 

Quintiiint Verduiiii 4i, liUl 

Hi'MviUU’rm or((ta (While Cherry or (h-ah 

Apple) 

8f.(pioia ijigtuifrn (Bij; Tre<‘ oF Calit’ornisi) 41, lil) 
8eqm>ia nenipernixns (Ciilifoniiau He«j. 

■vvoo(l) 41, Jh) 

SipJionodon avslmk (Tvorywood) ... 41, tHM) 
Skvomrpux sinuatuslWhcolliw or Fire 

Tree), [lll.j ' ... 41, r>2r> 

Synoim (jlanJuhm m (Bastard Rosewood) 41, 898 
Thuja orknialh (Book-leaf Cypress) ... 41, 41 
UUm mmrkam (American or While 

Elm) 41, 37 

Cttwy-)<j.s'/rh9 (English ^ ... 41, 37 

XJhnus chitmsis ((^hinc.se Elm) 41, 37 

Uhmisglabm (Wychovi^QoichFAm) ... 41, 37 
wowtoia{Wychor kScoleli Ehn)... 41, 37 

Uhm pamJoUa (Chinoso Elm) 41, 37 

Cf/wiMS «caftm(Wych or Scotch Elm) ... 41, 37 
Villamia Moorei (Churnwoocl ) ... 41, 90 i 

WmmmklMhmcarpa{U&m%) ... 41,097 

Weinmumiia nbijolia 41, 097 

Xmthoscyluni brachyrtcmUhiim (Thorny 

Yellow Wood) 41,893 

Fowl Tick {Argos persieus). [Sue Parasites, 
External— 

Fraxinus spp (Ashes). [8m Foro.stry and 
Timber— TVees.] 

Frost. [See Meteorology.] 

Fruit Trees— 

Relation of Scion to Rootstock in Emit 


Trees 41,315 

Some Notes on Fruit Tree Stocks ... 41 , Shi 
— Pesfa ami Diseases — 

Bonus on Flying Fox Scalps to be Dis- 
continued 41 , 32 H 

Soup-sap of Fruit Trees 41, 799 

Fruit-drying— 

Drying of Prunes (Orchard Notes) ... 41 , l.V.) 

Drying Sultanas (Orchard Notes) 41 , 7.3 

Sulphuring Apricots (Orcha-rd Notes) ... 41,933 


Fruit-growing - 

Avoid Packing Wann Fi uit 41,210 

Cultivation of the Oichaid (Oichai<l 

Notes) 41, 7gi 

Imports and Exports of Fxmt 41, 236, 473, 711, 

930 

Orchard Notes (Monthly) 41, 71, 157, 237, 323, 
402, 474, 547, 625, 703, 781, 868, 931 
Prosipots for the Marketing of Austra- 
lian Fruit Overseas 41, 467 

Relataon of Scioji to Rootstock hot Fiuit 

41, 336 


Fr4t-dr: 


Fruit Trees; 
lug, Names of 


PAGK, 

Fumigation. hSD' FungicidcN: !})..«•( li- 
cidi's; Sprii) in.u,, eic. j 

Funeral Cypress {f 'uinxsftis fHrvln /c), j Niv 
l'\)r(st,rv .itul T\n\U‘v -Pjxrift 
7Wc,s-.l' 


Fungi" 


Fiiieioiis (Diseases of PhiMis (Re\ii'v.) . 


— 8per}Jh: ■ 


Collehtrkhuw cin’innns 

.. 41,31' 

Hphaceloim faimUl 

.. 41. -JT 

Hpmntrkhinn nlrl 

• 41, 27 


Fungicides, Insfcticides, Spraying, Fumi- 
gation, etc.— • 

Citrus Red '^calr [(1irifsnniph(i(H,'> aar- 
aniii), Prt)iL!,rcNM Report, nn Fniui* 
gation and Sprnv iii,u Exts'i’inienlM... 4 j(j pr, 
Codliiig Moth I'XpcrinKuits (Ral hurst 
Experiment I'hrm) • 

Y<wl92S-29 41,771 

Te;ir 1929-311 41, H.‘M 

Combined Bordtaux and Oil Spray for 
lh<^ Control of Vernjc(»M(«a (Scab) 
and Rcfi Scale (Ih'clvu’d Notes) ... 41, 628 
Control of Rhulc .Spot of (hapes ... 41 ^ 
Control of Creen Peach Aphis (Orchard 

Notes) 41, TmO 

Copper Sprays vetsu.s Cuppei'.(‘ontaiji- 
ing Dustin, Powders for th(< oojitiul 
of Crape Vine .Diseases I'lll.] 41,(119 

Experiments for lh(‘ coiitrol ot Blutlc 

Spot ol Apple 41 , (i 3 i 

Oix’eii Peach .Aphid {Mp:us pmkm). 

Progmss Reiae't on Spraying Ex- 
periments flil.| ... 41,311 

Lemon Scab and its Coj a rol. |lli;| ... 41, ay 

Spraying 'Trees When in Blossom (Or- 
chard Noiesl <31,783 

To make Kerosene Emulsion (Pouln-v 

Notes) 41, so-t 

Ihamtmenl for San Joso Soak* (Orchard 

Notes) 41, 518 


G 

dabbia Australis# |AVp Snails— | 

Geijera spp# Forestry and Tiiulau*— 

--‘8peciJio f rm,] 

Goissois Benthffliui (Rod Carubocu). IaSVc 
I t’oresti^ and Timber— 

Trees.] 

Ghittoe {Ealfurdio drupifera), Fores- 
try and Timber— A3i)cc-(/i!o Trees.] 

Glngko biloba (Maiden Hair Tree), [iSVe 
Forestry and Timber— 

Tws.] 
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Glass-house Culture of Tomatoes. [/S«?c 
Toma.toes.] 

Gleditschia triacanthos (Honey Locust 
Tree), Forestry and Timber 
—Specific Trees.] 

Glen Innes (11 ew England) Experiment 
Farm. [Sec Expeiiment Farms and 
Stations.] 

Globe-fruited Juniper [Jmipems sphae- 
riccL). [Sec Forestry and Timber— 

Specific Trees.] 

Glochidon Ferdinand!, Forestry and 
Timber — Specifik Trees.] 

Gonis— Diseases and Tests— 

“ Scabby Mouth in Sheep and Goats 

[lU.] 41,447 

Grafting and Budding— 

Oitrus-growing Problems— The Influence 

of Bad Selection 41, 853 

Nurserymen Supplied with Selected 

Citrus Buds 41, 76, 144, 181, 310, 376, 430, 
628, 004, 658, 784, 844, 890 

Grafton Experiment Farm. [/Sfc Experi- 
ment Farms and Stations.] 

Grapes. [See Viticulture.] 

Grass Tree {Xanthorrhoea spp.) [See Poie- 
ouous Plants (Eeputed)— /Sjjccij5c.] 

Grass Silage, [^ee Silos and Silage.] 

Grasses and Pastures— 

Comparative Grazing Trials on Top- 
dressed Pastures— Three Years’ E/C- 
sults at Milvale and Milbruloug 

[111.] 41, 11 

Grass SUage [lU.] 44,866 

Grass— The Mainstay of Agricultural 

Prosperity ^ 41, 636 

How to Histiiiguish Phahris minor from 

PhaUrk biMosa seed 41, 676 

Kikuvu Grass and Bracken Forn Control 

[III.] 41,131 

Lucerne as a Pasture in Western 

Districts [Hi.] 41,182 

Methods of Establishing Improved Pas- 
tures [lU.] 41, 1 

Pasture Improvement Competition at 

Nimbin 41, 871 

Pasture Improvement on the near Sou- 
thern Highlands [III.] 41,334 

Pasture Top-dressing Trials— 

Eiverina 41, 812 

Upper North Coast ... 41, 809 

Wolumla 41,810 

Pasture Improvement Work in the 

Binda District [111.] 41,723 

Some Nutritional Problems 41, 816 

Subdivide Your Grazing Areas 41, 612 

•87387-B 


PAGE. 

Grasses and Pastures— 

Specific— 

Pemvkeium chndestimm (Kikuvn grass). 

P.] ‘ 44,131 

Phahris bulbosa (Toowoomba Canary 

Grass) 41, 676 

Phahris minor (Annual Carbary Grass) 44, 676 

Green Peach Aphid perskae). [See 
Insects, Injurious — Specific.] 

Grevillea robusta (Silky Oak). [Sec Fores- 
try and Timhev— Specific Tr^cs.] 

Grey Box {Eucalyptus liemiphloa). [See 
Forestry and Timber — Specific 
Trees,] 

Grey Gum {Eucalyptus punctata). See 
Forestry and TimheT— Specific 

Trees,] 

Grey Ironbark {Eucalyptus pankuhta). 

[<8ee Forestry and Timber— 

Trees.] 

Grey Sassafras (Cryptocarya australis). 

[See Forestry and Timhev— Sp&ii^ 

Treec.] 

Griffith Viticultiiral Nursery. [j8ce Es- 
peiimeiit Farms and Station?.] 

Gully Ash {Eucalyptus SmitUi). [See 
Forestry and Timber— iSjjeaJic 
Trees.] 

Gum Trees {Eucalyptus spp.) [See Fores- 
try and Timber— Specijfc Trees.] 

H 

HaUordIa drupifera (Ghittoe). [j8ce Forestry 
and Timber— ;8'pecij^ Trees.] 

Halotydaeus (Penthalus) destructor (A 
Mite). [Bee Insects, Injurious— 

Specific.] 

HarpuDia pendula (Tulipwood). [jSee 
Forestry and Timhev— Specific 
Trees.] 

Hawkeshury Agdcultural College. [jS'ee 

Experiment Farms and Stations.] 

Hay and Haymaking— 

A Maintenance Eation for Sheep— Ex- 
periments at Trangie Experiment 

Farm 41,468 

Fodder Conservation Championships— 

Coastal Districts 41, 646 

Inland Divisions and Grand Cham- 
pionship ... 44,660 

Hand-feeding of Sheep. Investigation 
at Nyngan Experiment Farm, 1928- 
29. [BL] 41,649 
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?A(}K. 

Hemicyclia aiistralasica (v'cllow Tulip). 

[aSVy; FurcHiry a,t!(i TiiniMU' Hpocifir. 
fire^. I 

Heillock {Cknmuii. nkiciiiaiuw,), [>SVfi 
I’oiaoiioiw Plants (jtopulifd)- - 
I:^pecijic,] 

Herd Hecording, [tiee Dairying.] 

Heredity- 

Heredity in Live Stock (Eoviovv) ... 41, LI 

Heterodendron oleaefolla (Rosewood). 

[See Poisonous Plants (Reputed)— 

Specific.] 

licksbeachia pinnatitolia (Monkey Nut). 

[See forestry and Timhev— Specific 
Trees.] 

Hleoria pecan (Pecan Nut). [5ee Forestry 
and Timber Tree.'j.j 

Himalayan Cypress (Oupressus toruloms). 

[;S^ee Forestry and Timbeiw5pecijfic 

Trees.] 

Homalanthus popullfollus (Native Poplar). 

[See Forestry and Timber— 

Trees.] 

Honey Locust [QeeditscUa iriacemthos). 

[jiSee Forestry and Tiinber-~jib';pea/ic 

Trees.] 

Hoop Pine {Araucaria Cunninyhamii). 

[See Forestry and Timber — Specific 
Trees.] 

Horse Chestnut {Aescuhs hippocastanmi). 

[^ee Forestry and Timber—^eci/ic 
Trees.] 

Horses— 

Wheat as a Btdck Feed 41, 871 

Hymenosporum flavum (Native Frangi- 
panni). f^See Forestry and Timber 
-^Specific Trees.] 

Hypericum perforatum (St. John’s Wort). 

[^ee Poisonous Plants (Reputed)— 

Specific.] 


1 

Incense Wood {Amoora nitidula). [^ee 
Forestry and Timber— /Sneci^c 
Trees.] 

Indian Cedar {Cedrus Deodara). [See 
, Forestry and Timber— tecifio 

a^al^ {Wdd Indigo), 

" Plants (Bepnted)' — 


FACIB, 

Infectious Hiseases. (^SVe V«doritiary 

Ncioiicc a.iid j 

Insecticides. pSVc Fuugi<d(k\s und luHi'cii- 

cidos. I 

Insects, Benellcial 

Bathursi, Burr So(Hi Fly {(^tmiiirinnyid 

huiiaus). [111.! ... ... 41, :mi 

The hillueuce of (kuiahlaslis run the 

Prh'kiy Pear Outlook ... ... 41, tMI 

— Spenjic- - 

Oadoblasiis 41, 244 

(Umaro'imfia hulluM (llathur.Ht Burr 

Heed'FIy). [Ill] 41, 279 

Insects, Injurious - 

Oitrus Red Heah' [dhrysiunphidus 
auravtii). Progro.MH Report, on 
Fumigation ami Spraying Fxperi- 


riienis 41, 125 

Oodling Moth Bandage Oiip. {Hl.j ... 41,234 
Codling Moth Fxperimeuts (BatliurHi 
F.Kp(a‘im(Uit Farm) - 

Year 1928 29 41, 771 

Year 1929 39 41, 834 

Oodling Moth Itegulations (Orchard 

Notes) 41, H5H 

Combined Bordeaux and Oil Spray for 
the control of Vi^rmeoniH (Scab) and 

Red Seale (Orchard Notes) 41,928 

Control of Codling Motfi (Orchard Noien) 41, 029 
Groeti Peach Aphid {Myzus perskac). 

Progress Report on Spraying F.x- 

periments. [111.] 41, 3 U 

Green Peach Aphis (Orchard Notes) ... 41,550 
The Mite IlalohjdaeM [PentMus) 

62mdor attacking wheal' ... ... 41,709 

Treatment for San Joh 4 Scale (Orchard 

Noto) ... 41,548 

Specific • •• 

Chry,HampkahH aurantii (CitruB Red 

Seale)... 41, 125 

(hjdia pomondla (( killing Moth) 41, 77 ! , 834, 858 
Halotydmm {Penthuks) dcMrwtor (A 

Mite) 41,769 

Myzus $)mk(ie (Green Peach Aphid) 41, 311, 55(1 
Penihulm destruchr (A Mite) 41, 799 


[A'ee (dso Names of t.lropB‘-/Ji»wca a ad 
Pesk; Parasites.] 


Ironbark {lHumlypius spp.) [Sm Forestry 
and Timber— ^S'|?ec?^c rfce.!^.] 

Irrigation- 

Farmers’ Experiment Plots— 

W^heat and Oat Trials (Murrumbidgeo 
Irrigation Area— GrifEth End) ... 41,362 

— (Yanco-Leeton End) 41,368 

Irrigating Sweet Potatoes 41,960 

Lucerne Top-dressing. Experiment on 

the Murrumbidgeo Irrigation Area 41, 807 
Pruning Irrigated Vines, till] ... 41,543 
' Yanco Irrigation Area. Kioe-growing 
competition, I92M0. PH*] 
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Italian Cypress {Cupressm sempervirens). 
[See "ForeRtry and Timber — Specific 
Trees.] 

Ivory wood (Siphonodon austmle). [See 
Forestry and Timber — Specific 

Trees,] 


J 

Judas Tree [Gercis siUquastrum). [See 
Forestry and Timber — Specific 

Trees.] 

Juglans spp, (Walnuts). [See Forestry and 
TimheiV— Specific Trees.] 

Junipers {Juniperus spp.). [See Forestry 
and Timhev— Specific Trees.] 

Juniperus spp. (Junipers). [/See Forestry 
and Timhev— Specific Trees.] 

Juvenile Livestock Clubs. [See Agricul- 
tural Education.] 

K 

Kerosene Emulsion. [/See Fungicides and 
Insecticides.] 

Kikuyu Grass {Pemisefum clandestinum). 
[See Qum&— Specific.] 


L 

Lace-flower Tree {Pithecolobium grandu 
fiorum). [/See Forestry and Timber 
■^Specific Trees.] 

Lactic starter. [See Cheese.] 

Lamb. [See Marketing.] 

Lamb Sickness. [jScc Sheep— Diseases and 
Pests.] 

Lambs. [See Sheep.] 

Laraium amplexicaule (Dead Nettle). [/See 
Poisonous Plants (Reputed)— 
Specijic.] 

Lantana crocea (Red-yellow-flowered Lan- 
tana. [^ee Poisonous Plants (Re- 
puted— iVj?€C?^c.] 

Larch {Lark europea), [See Forestry and 
Timber— /Spectre Trees,] 

Largo-fruited Grey Gum {SucdyptuscaTuUi- 
culaia), [/See Forestry and Timber— 
Spedfie Trees,] 


?AQE, FAOE. 

Larix europea (Larch). [See Forestry and 
Timber — Specific Trees.] 

Laurel {Cryptocarya australis). [/See Forestry 
and Timber — Specific Trees.] 

Leaf-roll. [See Potatoes — Diseases and 
Pests.] 

Lemon. [See Citrus.] 

Lemon Scab. [/See Citrus— Dieectsee and 
Pests.] 

Lettuce— 

AU-the-Year-Round is Proving a Popular 

Variety 41, 700 

Yarieties — 

All-the-Year-Round 41, 700 

Lice in Poultry. [/See Poultry — Diseases 
and Pests.] 

Light Yellow Wood {Daphmndra micran- 
tha). [See Forestry and Timber — 

Specific Trees.] 

Ligustrum lucidum (Chinese Privet). [See 
Forestry and Timber— /Speci^c 
Trees.] 

Limnaea spp. [^See Smiis— Specific.] 

Liriodendron tulipifera (Tulip Tree). [/See 
Forestry and Timber— /Specific 
Trees.] 

Liquidambar styraciflua (Sweet Gum.) 

[/See Forestry and Timber — Specific 
Trees.] 

Litzea spp. [See Forestry and Timber— 

Specific Trees.] 

Lotus autolis (Native Birds-foot Trefoil). 

[See Poisonous Plants (Reputed)— 

Specific.] 

Lucerne- 

Lucerne as a Pasture in Western Dis- 
tricts [111.] 41, 182 

Parkes Lucerne Growing Competition... 41, 340 
Top-dressing Experiment on the Mur- 

rumbidgee Irrigation Area ... 41, 807 
Value of Grazing Lucerne 41, 426 

Lusitanica Cypress {Cupressus lusikmica), 

[See Forestry and Timber— 5[pec*jic 
Trees.] 

M 

Macadamia spp. [/See Forestry and Tim- 
ber— /Specific Trees; nuts,] 

Madura aurantiaca (Osage Orange). [Bee 
Forestry and Timber— /S^djic 

Trees,] 
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MdiCiocarpa {GupTm'm mcr-crocarpa). 

Forestry and Tiiixh^iT-— Specific 
Trm.] 

Macrozamla spp. (Burrawang). [^?pc Poi- 
sonous Pknis CReputod)— 

Mapolia {Magnolia grandijlara), fSeo 
Forestry and Timber-— 

Trees.] 

Mahogany {Eucdtjptus spp.) ^ [^S^ee Fores- 
try and Timber— Trees.] 

MaMen Hair Tree (Gin^U biloha). [^ee 
Forestry and Timber— j8|peci/ic 
Trees.] 

Maiden’s Blush (EwoscUnm fdcatus). 

[See Forestry and Timber-HSfpeci^c 
Trees,] 

Maiden’s Gum {Euodyptus Maideni). [See 
Forestry and Timber— 

Trees.] 

Maize- 

Farmers’ Experiment Plots— 

Far South Coast 41, 733 

Northern District 41, 883 

South Coast 41, 852 

Upper North Coast 41,670 

Field Maize Championships— 

Central Coast 41,660 

New England and Inverell 41, 674 

North Coast 41, 668 

South Coast 41, 671 

Tumut-Gundagai 41, 673 

Fitzroy Seed Maize Contests— 

Year 1928-29 41, 10 

Year 1929-30 41,683,882 

Maize Improvement by Brooding and 

Selection 41, 677 

Seed Maize Contests— 

Hawkesbury District 41, 804 

Lower North Coast ... ... 41,886 

Timmt 41, 684 

Testing Different Strains of Weltingrovo 
, Maize (New England Experiment 

> Farm) 41,770 

Wellingrove Seed Maize Contest at Now 
England Experiment Farm (Clen 

,Inues) 41,660 

White Maize Competition- 

Year 1929-30 41,732 

Year 1930-31 41,706 

Varieties Recommended for Different 

Districts , 41,499 

FarMe$— ' 

Boone County Whit^ 41, 736, 862 

Cox*s Yellow . 41,862 

Fitzroy ... 41, 10, 683, 85S, 888, 888, 889 

Yepov Dei^t m, , ,41, 684,734, 883 


I, mi. 


, l9:io. 


Maize— 

— - Yaricfks- --oodmicd. 

Golden Heauty 41, 736 

Golden Glow ... 41,883 

Gold«m {Superb 41,880 

Goltlon Sut’pi'iirfo ... 41,684 

Hickory King 41, 732, 736 

Largo Bod I (ogan ... 41, 736. 886, 888 

Manning Pride 41, 880 

Murrumbldgoo Wlnlo 41, 732 

l>rido of Hawkesbury 41, 862, 883, 886, 888 

Silvermino 41, 732 

Ulmarra IVhitocap ... 41,888 

Wellingrove 41, 660, 676, 770 

Ycillow Hogan 41,804,888 

Malignant Oedema, Sht^op- 
and Pests.] 

Mallee Lands— 

Development of Malloe Aroas for Sheep- 

raising 41,684 

Mallee Farming [TIl.l 41, 481, 681, 685, 746, 789 

Rainfall of tho Roto Malice Area ... 41, 686 
Tho Most Economic I'lnit on Mallee 

Country 41, 546 

Malva pawiflora (Marshmallow). 

Poisonous Planks (Hoputed)— 

dpi.] 

Manna Gum {Eumlypim vimimlis). [Bm 
Forestrv and TiTnb<sp--*8'pfc?3?e 
7Vccs.l‘ 

Manures and Fertilisers— 

Beetroot Trials at Bathurst Kxpcrim<mt 

Farm, 1921^30 41, 743 

Comparative Crazing Trials on Top- 
dressed PaslurcH > Thr <'0 Years* 

ResnltH at Milvale and Milhrnlong 

[Ilk] 41, 11 

Farmers’ Exptuimeiii PIoIk- ' 

Beans 41,421,422 

Maize 41, 7$6, B62, 883 

Oats 41, M, 285, 293, 360 

Onions ... 41,340 

Peas ... 41,511,512 

Potatoes 41,217 

Sorghum 41, 806, ^84 

Tomatoes ... 41,608 

Wheat ... 41, 168, 178, 264, 272, 283, 293, 

303, 358, 366 

Winter Green fodders 41,193 

Field Experiments with Onions at 

Bathurst Experiment Farm ... 41,346 
Green Manure Crops for Citrus Orohords 

(Orchard Notes) , ... 41,238 

How Superphosphate Beneffts the 

Wheat Bant... ... 41,556 

Jnffuenoe of Cultural . Methods on the 
' ’ AvaHaMliy pianf foo4i ' ^l, 240 
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Manures and PertiIisers--coMfwwe<?. 

Lucerne Top-dressing Experiment on 

the Murnimbidgee Irrigation Area 41, 807 
Methods of Establishing Improved 


Pastures [HI] 41, 1 

Pasture Improvement Competition at 

Nimbin 41, 871 

Pasture Top-dressing Trials — 

Riverina 41, 812 

Upper North Coast 41, 809 

Wolumla 41, 810 

Tepary Beans {Phaseolus acutifolius va.r. 

as a Green Manure ... 41,618 
Unit Values of Fertilising Materials ... 41, 378 


Maples (Acer spp.). [^See Forestry and 
Timber— Trees.] 

Marara {Weinmamia lachnocarpa). \Sm 
Forestry and Timber— /Sjoec^jfic 
Trees.] 

Marble Wood {Pithcolobium grandifiorym). 

[See Forestry and Tmhex— Specific 
Trees,] 

Marketing— 

An Export Trade in Frozen Pork ... 41,788 
An Increasing Demand for Leaner Pig 

Products in England 41, 148 

America’s New Farm Relief Measures ... 41, 67 
Apples and Pears Exported to England 41, 136 
Australian Pig Products on the English 

Market ... 41, 188 

Avoid Packing Warm Fruit 41, 216 

Build Up an Export Trade in Mutton, 

Lamb and Beef 41, 630 

Citrus-growing Problems 41, 853 

Combating “ Eat Less Meat ” Pro- 
paganda 41, 160 

Empire Marketing Board Pushes Tung 

Oil Production 41, 431 

Forecasting crops 41, 755 

Imports and Exports of Fruit ... 41, 236, 473, 

711, 930 

Improved Demand for Australian Pro- 
ducts in England 41, 933 

Marketing Apples and Pears (Orchard 

Notes) ' 41,158 

Packing, Grading and Marketing Eggs 

(Poultry Notes) 41, 397 

Prospects for the Marketing of Australian 

Fruit Overseas 41, 467 

Reduced Production Costs Mean More 

Profit 41, 348 

The Consumer Wants only Quality 

Apples - 41, 12 

Weights of Pigs Suitable for English 

Markets 41, 606 

JJarshmallow {Mdva parnfiora), [See 
Poisonous Plants (Reputed)--' 

Sfiedfic,] 


PAGE. 

Meat. [See Marketing.] 

Medicago denticulata (Trefoil). [8ee Poison- 
ous Plants (Reputed) — Specific.] 

Medicosma Cunninghamii (“ Bonewood ’’). 

[Sm Forestry and Timber — Specific 
Trees.] 

Melia Azedarach (White Cedar), [^ec 
Forestry and Timber — Specific 
Trees.] 


Melons— 


Farmers’ Experiment Plots — 

Rock-melon Trials in Dubbo and Wei- 

lington Districts. [111.] 

. . 41, 800 

Watermelons — A Preliminary Study oi 

Varieties. [111.] 

... 41, 513 

Pochmelon Varklks — . 

Banana ... ... ... • * 

... 41, 802 

Burrell’s Gem 

... 41, 801 

Extra Early Knight 

... 41, 802 

Irondequoit 

. . . 41, 802 

Persian 

... 41, 802 

Santa Claus 

... 41,802 

Sydney Market 

41,802 

Watermelon Yarkties — 

Angelo (Angelino) 

41, 513, 804 

Black Spanish 

... 41, 513 

Blue Gem 

... 41,515 

Cannon Ball ^ 

... 41,516 

Chilian Black Seeded 

... 41,616 

Cole’s Early 

... 41,516 

Cuban Queen 

... 41,515 

Delight 

... 41, 514 

Early Fordhook ... 

... 41,514 

Florida Favourite. [111.] 

41, 514, 806 

Golden Honey 

... 41,515 

Halbert Honey 

... 41,513 

Hungarian Honey 

... 41,614 

Ice Cream 

... 41,616 

Improved Market Wonder 

... 41,804 

Irish Grey 

... 41, 516 

Ironclad 

... 41,515 

Kleckly Sweet 

... 41,804 

Klondyke 

... 41, 513 

Kolb’s Gem 

... 41,515 

Market IVonder 

... 41,513 

Molvor Sugar 

... 41,514 

Mountain Sweet 

... 41,613 

Phinney’s Early 

... 41,515 

Rattlesnake 

... 41,514 

Sugar Stick 

... 41,616 

The Boss 

... 41,513 

The Dixie 

... 41,515 

Tom Watson 

... 41,513 

Meteorology- 

Effect of Light and Heat on the Growth 

of Wheat 

41,581 

Evaporation 

41,690 

How Wheat Plants React 

to the * 

Weather 
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Meteorology— mid. 

Know Yonr Own Wcaihni' (Jloviow) ... 
Moisture and Ihc (Irrowth of Wheat 

Plants 

Proteelion of Young OitJ'us Trees frcnn 

Frost 

Rainfall and Wheat Yielils 

Rainfall Dissipating Ageneies 

Rainfall of the Roto Mallee Area 
Rainfall Summary for 1920 


PAGE, 

41, 902 
41, m 


41, 329 
41, 5(50 
41, 088 
41, 085 
41, 103 


Milk and Cream— 

A Warning to Dairy Farmers re Cheesy 

Cream 41, 546 

Effect of Age on the Yield and Quality 

of Milk 41, 130 

Gassy Milk 41, 825 

Preparation of Milk for Cheddar Cheese 
Manufacture and Its Relation to 
Quality 41, 760 


Milkweed {^v>phorhia Dmmmondii), [6Ye 
Poisonous Plants (Reputed)— 
Specific.] 


Mueller’s Cypress Pine {(Miim Mudlni). 
[iVrt’ Forestry and Timber -Spvcijk 
Trees. ] 

Mugga {Euenijfplits sideroxiihm). l*SVc 
ForoHiry and Tiniher- Sped fie 
Trees.] 

Mulberries (J/or?/,vHpp.). [AV-c For(‘Mtry and 
Timiior— iiS^pf'r(/n: Trees, j 

Mutton. [A'cr, Marludlng. | 

Mycotic Dermatitis. Sheep- J)ise(ms 
and Pesis.] 

Myzus persicae (Groon IVaeh Aphid). [See 
InswiH, Injurious— iS'prr(/iV;. | 


N 

Narara Vitioultural Nursery. [See Experi. 
ment Farms and Stations.) 


Monkey Nut {lUcksbeacUa pinnaiifdia). 
[iSfee Forestry and Timber— 

Trees,] 

Monterey Cypress {Gupresms mcrocarpa). 

Forestry and Timber— 

Trees,] 

Moreton Bay Chestnut (Gastmospemum 
austrde). [5ee Forestry and Timber 
■Specific Trees,] 

Moreton Bay Pig {Picus macrophylla). [See 
Forestry and Timber— /Spectre 

Trees,] 

Moreton Bay Pine {Araucaria Cunning^ 
kbmii], Forestry and Timbor— f 

Specific Trees,] 

Mofus spp. (Mulberries). [jSice Forestry and 
HmheiSpectfic Trees,] 

Mosaic of Potatoes, f See Potatoes— 
md Pests,] 

Mountain Ash (Mucdyplm S%ebenam) 
[See Forestry and Timber— jSpectj/ic 
Trees,] 


MountMn Ash {P^w aucupana) [/8^ee 

Foreetry end Timber— 

, 2Ve(S«.l 



Narrawa Burr {Solmimi cinmum). {Hce 
Poisonous Plants (Reputed)— 
Specific. I 

Narrow-leaf Ironbark {Ihmlgptus crebra), 
[iS^ee P'orestry and Timber— 

Tres,] 

Narrow-leaved Black Peppermint (Mm- 
lyptus Nichdi), [See Forestry and 
Timber— Trfifiii,] 

Native BirdVfoot Trefoil {Lotus mistridis), 
[tSYe Poisonous Plants (Roput.ed)-- 
Specific.] 

Native Camphor Laurel {Vinmmfmmm 
Virens), [fe Farestry anti Timbor 
Specific Tms,\ 

Native Elm {Apkmnthe pkilippinensu), 
B’orestry an<l Timber- -Specific 
Trees.] 

Native Finger Lime {GUnm Amtrdmka), 
[See Forestry and Timhet-Speeific 
Trees.] 

Native Frangipannl {HymeMospmm flu- 
vum). [See Forestry and Timber 
^Specific frms,] 

Native Fuchsia {ErmopUh . MmuMa). 
[/See Poisonous Plants (Reputed)— 
-■^Specific,] ' 

Natlve.Guava {Siphwdm Amirde), [Bee 
Forestry and Timhat^Bpemfic 


rAfit!. 
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Native Laurel {Cryptocarya glawescens). 

[See Forestry and iimher— Specific 

Tiw.] 

Native Poplar {Homalanthus popuUfoUus). 

[*S^ee Foroatry and Hinder— Specific 
Trees.] ^ 

Native Tamarind {DiplogloUis Cunning- 
Jiamii). [See Forestry -and Timber 
—Specific Trees.] 

Negro-head Beech (Nothofagus Moorei). 

[See Forestry and Timber—Sneci/ic 
Trees.] 

Nepal Cypress (Cnpresstis torulosus). [See 
Forestry and Timber—Spectjfic 
Trees.] 

Nerium Oleander (Oleander), [See Poi- 
sonous Plants (Reputed)— S|>ccij/ic.l 

New England Experiment Farm. [See 
Experiment Farms and Stations.] 

New South Wales Sassafras {Doryphora 
sassafras). [See Forestry and Tim- 
ber— Speci^c Tree®.] 

Non-suppurative Arthritis, [See Pigs— 

Diseases and Pests.] 

Noogoora Burr (Xanthium ckimnse). [See 
Poisonous Plants (Reputed) — Spe- 
cific.] 

Nothofagus Moorei (Negro-head Beech). 

[See Forestry and Tmher— Specific 
Trees.] 

Nutrition. [See Feeding and Feeding Ex- 
periments.] 

Nuts— 

Australian Bush Nut [Macadamia term- 

folia) 41, 429 ‘ 

Nyngan Experiment Farm, [See Experi- 
ment Farms and Stations,] 


0 

Oats— 

Cereal Maturity 41, 21 

Farmers’ Experiment Plots— 

Central-Western District 41,257 

Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area (Orif- 


fith End) 

... 41, 

362 

(Yanco-Leeton End) 

... 41, 

368 

North-Western District 

... 41, 

294 

Northern District 

... 41, 

287 

Riverina District 

... 41, 

353 

South-Western District 

... 41, 

274 


?AGa. 

Oats— 

Farmers’ Experiment Plots— co?i/maed. 

Western District (Duhbo Centre) ... 41, 173 
Western District (Northern Section) 41, 269 
Western District (Parkes Centre) ... 41, 161 
Winter Green Fodder Trials (Far 
South Coast and Federal Capital 


Territory) 41, 193 

Winter Green Fodder Trials (Lower 

North Coast) 41, 245 

Winter Green Fodder Trials (South 

Coast) 41, ^52 

Winter Green Fodder Trials (Upper 

North Coast) [111.] 41, 189 

Grow Oats for Stock Feed 41, 426 

Varieties Recommended for Various 

Districts 41, 17 

— Varieties — 

Algerian 41, 198 

Belar 41, 173, 303, 360, 368 

Buddah 41, 181, 192, 253, 303 

Gidgee 41, 173, 198, 368 

Guyra ... 41, 173, 273, 294, 303, 360, 368 

Mulga 41, 173, 181, 192, 252, 269, 303, 360 

Palestine 41,269, 285, 368 

Sunrise 41, 252 

Oils and Oil-yielding Plants— 

Empire Marketing Board Pushes Tung 

Oil Production 41 , 531 

Production of Tang Oil in the Empire 

(Review) 41,934 

Tung Oil Tree {Aleurites Fordii) ... 41, 133 


Oleander {Nerium oleander), [^fee Poison- 
ous Plants (Reputed) — Specific.] 

Oliver’s Sassafras {Cinnamomum OUmri). 
[See Forestry and Timh^x— Specific 
Trees.] 

Ouioii Smudge {CoUetotricJium circinans). 
[See Specific.] 


Onionwood {Oumia cepiodora). [See 

Forestry and Timber— 

Trees.] 


Onions— 

Farmers* Experiment Plots (Dubbo 

District [III.],,. ... 

Field Experiments— 

Bathurst Experiment Farm ... 

Cowra Experiment Farm 

Varieties — 

Crystal White Wax 

Early Barletta 

Early Hunter River White 

Early White Hunter River 
Hunter River Brown Spanish ... 

Lord Howe Island ... ... 

White Bermuda „ . 


41, 337 

41, 343 
41, 342 

41,344 

41,344 

41,3# 

,41# 3io, 
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OpMliaimia { ' Piulv Fyt' ” 

). [N(vShfep 

- 


Dmiir,!',': and idnls. | 

Opossaill Pfltli {lUmukmin pYad<u], l^s'^v 
l<’(jn‘Kirv and ’’riinfM'r Hpnt'ilic 

Tfrrn.j 

Opossuil Wooc! {Qitlnliahh Hkhm). |AV<^ 

forestry and Timber— /%’o//rV’ 

2Vera.J 

Orange* [AVf Citrus.J 

Orltes excelsa (Prlekly Ash or Silky Oak). 
lt!^ce PorcRlry and Timber— Hpmfic 
Trees.] 

Osage Orange {Madura awranllaca). l>SVr 
Poresfcry and Timb('i* -iSpeciJie 

Trees,] 

Ostalgla* [See Pigs— /jMew-svi-s and Pes!,^.] 

Oregon Pine (Pse'iMsiaja laxiJoUa), [AVr 
Forestry and Timber- 

Trees.] 

OrienW Plane Tree {PlafMmis orknt(de). 
[See Forestry and Timbor— /%>ec(/iV* 
Trees.] 

Owenia cepiodora (Onionwood). bSVn 
Forestry and Timber— 

Trees.] 


p 

Paddy Melon {Cwumis myriocarpw). [See 
PoisonoTis Plants {B,epnM)8peoijic.] 

Paint and Fainting- 

Points in Using Whitewiish 41* 115^5 

Paralysis ” of Pigs* [See Pigs - iHsemw 
and Pesis.] 

Paraplegia of Pigs, 
and Pests.] 

Parasites* External- 

Poultry Parasites (Poidtry Notes) ... 41, 8bli 

Specific^ 

Argos pmkus {Fowl Tick) 41, 8()J1 

P&rmanpsms gdlime (Red Mite) 41, 479, 

Parasites, Internal- 

Notes on the Snail Carrier of the Iiirer 
Fluke and other Fresh- water Snails 
P.] ^ 41,823 

Partttilent Paraplegia. [iS^e Pigs— Uw* 
msm and Pmts.] 

itetwje hmproyemwi [/$fee Orasses and 


X, 19:^0. 


Pasturos, j-SVc OnvK;ieH mid Paid.iirf' | 

Peach, Neciafme am! Apricot - 
Some Nobis Fruit 'Free Sbrnkf: 44, 845 

Sii!]>!uning Apricots (ihvluird Nottni) 41, !T>;{ 
Thinning of tSi^oiio Fruit Cropw lUmoni' 

mondod ... ... ... 41, 78<l 

Fear, [Niv Ajipioand Pea". 1 

Peas - 

Fanners’ Fixperiiiioii!. Ilofs 

Far North Coast ... 41,512 

Orange I tlsf rift ... ... ... 41,511 

Pecan Hut (Cnrya pmm, ilkarm pmm). 
lAV’r ForoHt.ry and 'rimher- -Spedfie 
Trees.] 

Pencil Cedar (Ihisaxylutn Ldudkn). [See 
Forestry and TitiiiHU’ Speeijlc 

Trees,]' 

Pencil Cedar {Jumper as mnjIaUaiM), INar 
Foiust-ry and 'fimhor -Speeijic 

Trm.] 

Fennantia Cumiinghamil [Sm Fort^stry 
and TiinlHiC” ^dpeedfie Trm.] 

Pennisetura clandestirmm (Kikuyu (hans). 

I Nr r, ( ? rasHOH- -Spi tijic. | 

Penthaleus destructor. [iSV« Insoois, In- 
jurious Sptrijle.l 

Popperberry Tree {ikupttmrpa dmmia). 
j/SVe Forestry and Titidifr Hperijk 
Trees. | 

Petty Spurge {Prupharhla peplns). [Sef. 
Poisonous IdaritH (Itoputod) Spe^ 
eifk.] 

Phalaris spp. | See iknmm-^dpedfw. j 

Phaseolus aeutifota var. latifollus 
(Topary Hoans). | *SVir. Manuros and 
F<irtillsorH ; VegoLabks.] 

Phyilanthus Ferdinand! (OIiwmo TVoo.) 

[Bee T’orestry and Timber— 

Trees.] 

Phyllanthus gasstomil [Nee PoiBonous 
Plante (Reputed)— 

Kcea sitchensis (Spruce), [Bee forostry 
and Timber Bpmfic Trees.] 

Pig Paralysis, [Nee Vigs^^Dmmm md 
Puts.] 
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I^xport Trade ni Frozen Pork ... 41, 788 
.»\ii lncr(*asin« r)oniand for Leaner Pig 

Trod uuls in England ... ... 41,148 

Aiiyi't'alian Pig Products on tlic English 

Market 41, 188 

Castration of Pigs [Til] 41, 137 

I3ast Anglican Pig Bocording iScheme ... 41, 25 

Feeding Pigs on Rough Rice 41, 535 

Pedigree Pigs Exported from England 41, 233 
Pig Broedora’ Annual, 1930-31. (Re- 
view). 41, 850 

ACeiglits of Pigs Suitable for English 

Markets , 41, 606 

Wheat as a Stock Feed 41, 873 

— JMsmses and Pests — 
iocomotory Disturbances (“ FaralysisT' 
Paraplegia, Rheumatism) of Pigs 

[III] 41, 45 

Non-suppurative Arthritis 41, 49 

Ostalgia (“Bone Strain ” or ‘’Bone 

Sorene.s8 ”) 41, 50 

Parturient Paraplegia of Sovs 41, 54 

Pig Paralysis 41, 55 

Pyobaciilary Arthritis . . 41, 48 

Rickets 41, 53 

Suppurative Otitis 41, 48 

Tubercular Arthritis ... 41, 49 

Ulcerative Granuloma 41, 65 


Pink Eye ” (Ophthalmia). Sheep-— 

Dmases and 

Pink-flowering Ironbark [F.wahjpM sider- 
oculon), [See Forestry and Timber 
-^Spmfic Trees.] 

Pitheeolobium spp. [;Sfcc Forestry and 
Timber-- Specific Trees.] 

Piteporum (Pi7hA'?pom?« uudulctiim). j/Scc 
Fortistry and Timber— -S'peci/ic 
Trees.] 

Planorbis spp. [See Hmih— Specific.] 

Plant Breeding- 

Cereal Maturity 41, 21 

Maize Improvement by Breeding and 

Selection 41, 677 

Reaction of Wheat Varieties to Flag 

Smut 41, 413 

Relation of Scion to Boot-stock in Fruit 

Trees 41, 315 

Platamis orientale (Oriental Plane Tree). 

[See Forestry and Timber — Specific 
Trees.] 

Plum Fir {Prnmmpitys ekgmis). [/See 
Forestry and Timber— jS;?eci/ic 
Trm.] 

Plum Piue {Fndcmrpm elata), [See Forestry 
and Timber — Trees ] 


XX'^ 
PAGE 

Plum? ami Primes— i 

Drying of Prunes (Orehavd Xotes) ... 41,15' 

Some Xote.^ on Fruit Tree Stocks ... 41, SL 

Podocarpns data (Brown or Plum Pine). 

[See Forestry and Timber — Specific 
Trees.] ' 


Poisonous Plants (Reputed)— 

A Review of Plants Poisonous to Ti\T 

Stock 41, 63' 

PoLsoniiig of Sheep by the Seeds ut 
Biirravvang {Macrozamm spiralis 

IHl] ' .. 41,45 

Very Yoimg Plants of Noogoora Burr 

Proved Poisonous 41, 35 

— —Specific— 

Acacia {Qxm&o&h&h) 41,6-1 

Acacia doratcKXuhii {C\ivvii\s’Uio) ... 41,64 
Acacia qhucpscens (River Mvali or Sally 

Wattle ' ... 41,61 

.italttya hemigkma (Whitewood) ... 41, 63 
Cheilnnthes tenuij^oUa (Roi-k Fern) ... 41, 63 
Comum wicnJahim (Hemlock) ,,, 41, 64 
Cuemnis myriucarpus (Chinese or Paddy 

Melon) 41,61 

Cynodon incomphdus (Blue Couch) ... 41, 64, 

Bflmopoyoti omtus (Rough-bearded 

Grass) ... 41,63 

Eremophila maculata (Native Fuchsia) 41, 64 

Euphorbia pepbis (Petty Spurge) ... 41, 64 
E Herodendr on oleaefolia (Ro&^w’ood) ... 41,64 
Hqpericwn perforatum (St. John's Wort) 41, 63 
Hypoehaeris radicata {Faha Dandelion ' 

or Flat*\veod) 41, 64 

hdiyojtra australis (Wild Indigo) ... 41, 64 
Laminm amplexicaule (Dead Nettle) ... 41, 63 
Litalana crocea (Red- Yellow- flowered 

Lantana) 41, 64 

lotus australis (Native Bird’.s-foot Trefoil 41, 64 

Macrozamia PmwsMam (Burrawung) 41, 64 

Marrorainia spiralis (Burrawang). 

[Ill] 41,451,64 

Malm parvi-^ora {UuBhvatilhvr) ... 41,03 

Medicaqo derdicuhta (Trefoil) 41, 63! 

Netiurn okander (Oleander) 41, 64 

Phfllafdlms (jasstroemii ... 41, 10 

Pkridium aquilimi (Bracken Fern) ... 41, 64 
Rkitm cummmis (Castor Oil Plant) ... 41, 64 
Sihjhum rmriam (Variegated Thistle) 41, 63 

Sdanium cinereum (Narrawa Burr) 41, 64 

Sdmum Sturtianum (Sturt’s Night- 
shade ... ... 41, 6-4 

Sfachm mmsis (Stagger Weed) ... 41, 63, 
Sminsona procumheM (Darling Pea) ... 41, 63 
Xanthium CUnense (Noogoora Burr) ... 41, 3^ 
Xmthorrhoea spp, (Grass Tree) 41, 64; 


Polyosma Cunninghamii (Featherwood). 
[Sec Forestry and Tiinber 7 -if?pec«^c 
Trees.] ' , , 
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■Port Jackson Fig [Ykus nthhjhmu), 

Fomsiry and Timl)cr— *S}if'r/7ff; 

Twv.l 

port Jackson Pine {i'allifru; niinrHHiJfirmifi). 
f^SV,r Forcsty and Tnnhn'^Sjh'ciJio 
Tref^. 1 

Port Macc|iiarie Pine (Cfillitm Machnjam). 
fSeo. Fore,sfcry and Timher~-i^pccifi : 

Tree^.] 


Potatoes— 


Crop-growing Competitions, 1020-30-“ 

Batlow 3)istriot 

Crookwell X)istrict 

Millth orpe district 

Oberoii X)iRtrici [III] 

Orange J)isirict 

Southern district Cham pionsln p ... 

Taralga district [111.] 

Farmers’ Bixperiment Plots— 

, Central Coast [111.] 

Lower North Coast 

Potato Growing Possibilities on Southern 

Monaro 

’ The Potato a Food and a Bomody 

' Dismes aM Pe^k-— 

‘ Leaf-roU [111.] 

Mosaic [Til.] 

Virus or Degeneration Diseases of Pota- 
toes [TU.] 


‘U, m 
()(U 
41, 072 
41, 073 
41, 070 
41, 601 
41, 008 


41, 217 
41,416 


41, 743 
41, 10 

41, 407 
41, 409 


41, 405 


i — Vati^ks-^ 

\ Early Manhattan 
Early Manistee ... 

, Early Rose 

' Factor 

I’ Late Manhattan ... 
i Redsnooth 
|| Satisfaction 
j, Tasmanian Brownell 
j' ITp-to-cUte 


41,071, 673 

41,218 

41,074 

. 41,210, 004,671, 072 

41, 664, 670 

41, 661, 667, 672 

41,219 

41,674 

41,218 


j?ork. [-S^€« Pigs,] 

fponltry- 

Oandling Eggs (Poultry Notes) ... 41, 399 

Caponismg (Poultry Notes) 41, 708 

Care of Eggs ou the Farm (Pouliiy 

Notes) 41, 400 

Cold Stoiage of Eggs (Poultry Notes)... 41, 399 

Douglas Mixture (Poultry Notes; 41,155 

Egg Grading Machines (Poultry Notes) 41, 398 

Egg-laying Tests at Hawkesbury Agii- 
cultural College— Twenty-eighth 
year’s results, 1920-30 fill.] ... 41,384 
Feeding Breeding Stock (Poultry Notes) 41, 328 
Growing Green Feed (Poultry ^Totes)... 41, 326 
Housing Ijayers (Poultry Notes) ... 41 553 
Ho?er Brooders (Poultry Notes) ... 4l! 633 
Chickens to Roost fill,] 

, CWl^fNote#) 41,707 

... ... 44,480 


Koroscnc hhiuilsidn. to .Mukr (Poullry 

Nhdrs) 

Gnidiihi, and MarDiinu l‘’'ius 

(Poultry Notns) 

•diinilng Sliado Tna-'^ Nnlns) 

Poultry Indu^itrv and Faiai.s in Kiiuland 

(Poult 1 V Noiosl 

PoultiyN.dVs (Mont Illy) 41, OS. lot,: 

397, 178, 552, 032, 707, 785, 
Preparing PdnD for biiying Tests (Poul- 
try Notes) 

Principles of Feoditig (Poultry Not,i'H) ... 
ILitions f(tr Pimltrv (Poultry Notes) ... 
Uoturn Per Ihui (Poullry Notes) 

Rice as a I’ouliry Food (Ihmltiy Notes) 
Rice Falling Ex {)eri merits (Poultry 

Notes) 

iSelcetion of Preedimj; Sioek (f’oultry 

Notes) 

Stoekiaking (Poultry Notes) 

Typical Black (h’pingtons [III.] 

VVorhPs Poultry ('(uigress (Poultry 

Notes) 

and Pc.v/.v.-.- 

Body Lieo (Poultry Notes) 

CataiThal Roup (Poultry Notes) 

Chicken Pox (Poultry Notes) 

Coccidiosis in B'’ouls 

Poultry Parasites (Poultry Notes) 

Red Mite 41, 

Preparturient Paralysis. [Nrc 
ernes and Pe^sts.] 

Prickly Ash {Oriks wha). [Ncc Fmest ry 
and Timber— Wpcri/tr Tm'.s'.] 

Prickly Pear— 

Th^ lufliieiiee of fWfnbkstk on the 
Prickly Pear ( ) u1 h »ok ... 

Pmronopitys elegans (Plum Fir). |;SVr. 
Forestry and Timber 
fnvs,] 

Prunes, fiSVe Fruit-drying; Plums and 
PnmoR,] 

Priming- 

Pruning Irrigated Vines [III], 

Pseudotsuga taxilolia (Douglas *Spniee or 
OitJgon. Pine), ffe Forestry and 
Timber— Trm,] 

Pteridium aquHinum (Biaciken Fcm), IBe^ 
Poisonous Plants (Roputed)— 

cijifn] 

Pyobacillary Arthritis, [Bee Pigs— 
eases and Pask,] 

Pyrus aucuparla (Rowan Tree or Moun- 
tain Ash). [Bee Forestry and Tim- 


PAUK. 


41, S(| I 

41, 397 
41, d:}5 

41, 93S 
ill. 325, 
SOI, !)35 

41, 2-13 
41, 891 
41, 09 
41, 032 
41, 79 

41, 327 

41, 241 
41, OS 
41, 550 

41, 935 

41, 179 
41, I5i 
41, 150 
41, 707 
41, 863 
479, 803 


41, 244 


41, 543 
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Q 

Queensland Nut {Bfamdamia ternijolia). 

Forestry and Timler—Specijic 
Trm.\ 

Qllintinia Spp. [aSVa Forestry and Timber 

R 

Rachitis (‘‘Rickets.”) [,SW Pigs-I^is- 

and Pe^ts.] 

Railway Developmental Tours. f^'^Ve 

Ayrienitural Edueal ion.] 

Rainfall, Meteorology.] 

Red Bean {Dpoxyhm MudUri). [aSVp 

Forestry and Timber— .9peri/rc 

Tm:\ ' 

Red Box {PucaJyptv^ Rnddoi). [;V 

Foresi ry and Timber— iS'peci/c' 

Trm.] 

Red Carabeen {G^mois Bentlami). \Sec 
Foi'estiy and Timber — Specijic 

Trt'eti,] 

Red Cedar {Cpdreh audralis). [8(-e Fores- 
try and Timber — 8p<idjic Tr<m.] 

Red Mahogany {Pncalyptm rpddjera). 

\8('P Forestry and Timber— 

Trppfi.] 

Red Mite {Dermanywis qalHnne). 

Parasites External— ; Poul- 
trv— Diseases and Pests,] 

Red Scale. [8ee Oitrus—^Dimam and 
Ped>H.] 

Red Silky Oak {Emhothrium Wic'ihami), 

\8ee Forestry and Timber — Specific 
free^.] 

Red-fruited Orange Plum {PkMmdroii 
amtrak). [iS'eiJ Forestry and Tim- 
ber — Specific Tree^,] 

Rod-wooded Cryptocarya {Cryptmarya 
crythroxylon). [See Forestry and 
Timber— Trees.] 

Red-Yellow-flowered Lantana {Laviamt 
crocea). [See Poisonous Plants (Re- 
puted— ,S'^ec'i/?c.j 

“Reso*’ Train. [See Agrioultural Edu- 
cation. I 

Rheumatism of Pigs. Pigs— 

and Pests.] 


XXV 
PAG1 

Rhodosphaera rbodanthema (Deep Yellow 
Wood). [/See Forestry and Timber 
—Specific Trees.] 

Ribbonwood [Euroschiniis Jalndus). [See 
Foiestry and Timber — Specific 

Trees.] 


Rice- 

Feeding Pigs on Rough Rice 41, o3 

Rice as a Poultry Food (Poulory Notes) 41, 7 

Rice Feeding Experiments (Poultry 

Note.s) 41,32 

Yanco Iriigation Area Rice-growing 

Competition, 1929-30 [111,] ... 41, oC 

Varletieji — 

Calaro 41, 6( 


Richmond River Pine {Arauenna Ciu>hhi{i- 
haim). [/Slip Foiestry and Timber 
— Specific Trees.] 

Ricinus communis (Castor Oil Flint). [Sre 
Poisonous Plants (Reputed) — Sp‘>- 
cific.] 

“Rickets” (Rachitis). [See Pigs— DiV 
easf^s and Pests.] 

River Myall {Acacia ghmeesems). [Se? 
Poisonous Plants (Reputed)— /9y)e- 
cific.] 

River Oak {('a, marina Cunnmyhamiam). 
[See Forestry and Timber — Specific 
Tree,?.] 

Rock Fern {dheilanihes tenuifoUa). [See 
Poisonous Plants (Reputed)— 
fi/ic.] 

Rork-melons, [See Melons.] 

Rosewood {Dyso.cyhm Fraserimnm). [See 
Forestry and Timber— j9pflr(/rV 
Trees.] 

Rosewood {Bdnodemlron oleae folia). [S^e 
Poisonous Plants (Reputed)— 

fi^C.] 

Bough-bearded Grass {Echimpogon ovam). 
[See Poisonous Plants (Reputed)— 
Specific.] 

Rough-leaved Hickory {Aphanantle pUlip- 
pinensis). [.See Forestry and Tim- 
ber— Trees.] 

Rowan Tree {Purus aucuparia). See 
Forestry and TimberSpecific 
Trees.] 

Rusty Fig (Fkm ruhigUosa). See Fares- ' 
tr)^ and Timber— /?j3ec(^c Trees.] 
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\lIQ~- 

Farmw's' FA'fKiiini'iit f'ioi;?!-- 

Wiiiiec ^JiV-nri l^’odticirs 'l.ViaM (I'ar 
■i Svm(;!i Hiild Fodaral (.Capital 

' Temtatty) ... ... _ ...' ... 41, I'-'.'i 

Wintci' Po>!<l<‘r Trials 

: North (Joust. [11!.] 41, IS9 

Blark WinKT 41, m, 


s 

illy Wattle (.iMra/. [N'n'. 

poisonous Plants (itt^putodl- -/<//?- 
cific.] 


10% Soate. \8«e hisoots, Injurious.] 

; andpaper Figs { Fk m Spf n) [NVr Porostiy 

and Tirab;n*--N' 2 )/!f:!ifto fm,] 

atm Wood {Dypfeiu'f/n/r'/. MlrnnUhu), [NVo 

: Forestry ami Tirnlxn--— 

[, irr<?c.ff.] 

: Scabby Month.’’ [;*?&’. Votniiriary Soieneo 
; and Praetife.j 

i jilizomeria ovata (White ChcuTv or Crab 
Nj Apple). [iSki-s Forestry and Timber 
Trcas’,] 

' ,J0tcbi Elm ( Vlmns (jkhm). f»SVr. Poreslry 
1 and Timber Trm,] 

I'sribbly Giira {Fvrahipfns spp,) [N'rr 
[ Forestry aiul 'riml)er--N'/<rf///c 
fnm,] 

|5rab Beefwood {Fkiioettrpiiff mViipiUH), 
i/i [iSiV Forestry and Timber-~/^w'r(/tr 
' ;| Trm.’l 

ijbds and Seed Testing- 

Broom Millet Seed ' 41, 5r>d, 

Fiteroy Seed Mai'ZO Coniosts— , 

Year B12S-*29 ... , 41, "U) 

Ywd92‘K10 41,688,882 

How do Distinguish Phalark mnor from 
r T.kilffosa^md ... ... 41,076 

PtiwSoed Growers Recommended by 
':;''h;'dh© Do|»ctnient ■ 41, 26, 102, 199, 265, 877, 
428,49(1080,708,731, 822,875 
jEeed Maw Contests--- 

41, 804 
41, 880 
41, 084 

4i680 



}’'A<; H. 

Sequoia spp. Foivi-Hy ;i-((lTii!ilrr . 

-Sj.ffV/.'I'fc 7'r' ' A', j 


She Beech {< j-sA' 
Funsh’V itnd TitulKi'. ■ y,'.'v//.'V 
■VVH'.S.i' 


She Beech ( Uiy'i .oY/V/Pu/*? i. 1 St r t’ ursi -y 

!<,ml Tinibi'r -.S'nMn'pV 7'rn's,] 

She-Oaks (rf/AV/nr,bnf. ispn.) hbresirv 

;iiid 'rin*i»t*i‘ -i^pi .'ijlc 7V*r:.w, ) 


Sheep— 

pompnraiivn (ira/.in'' 'i'f'ids mi » 

tlr(‘.s,sn(l Paxliirrs Thm* VnnN 

iPcsults !i1-. Milvdn and Miihruhmu 

Ifib] ... , ... ... ; 41, Jl 

.Dcvuloprmviit nf .\bdlcti \rt;as fur iSlic.'|) 41, OKI 

Fat b-ntnl) Trials, 1029 

(bvvTii Jind Ibitlmivii Wx|H')'!nimit 

Farms | ni.| 41, :5(>r» 

(Ir(n\M,)ats f(U‘ FV<.d 41,126 

Hviaddmaiin;'' nf Shenj) f n^i'Stiyaiion ht 

N’yuynn FxptTimcHi F;t.rm | !!!.{,.. 41,64!? 
Lniub-raisinn I’rials, !929 -36 - - 

lia-wb'shiny AyricnlMirai (bllcyc.., 41, 342 
Mainltuiancf'' Pvatinn, fur ShtM*p - Kcpdiny; 


F.xperimi.mts at Tinnyin .hlxpcri- 


nient F.ann 41, I3H 

■pastiirn Iniprovmm'nt ui fhn Pinda. 

Disirict llll.i 41,723 

jiaisimr Fat ba nibs-. Tim PruHimt Pusi* 
lion, l^'n-spnclH and INajuircimMits 

ol ilm ludusiyv 41, 607 

Fhrnp mt .\Ia,lk’(‘ Farm''’ 41, 708 

Trials wjtfi branding KptN'HuN 4I^ 221 

Va!u(‘ of (Iramng buemn' 41, 426 

Value of Sht'op m llm Wlimd Farm ... 41, 426 

Wlmatas a Ft'oek Fci'd, 41,872 

- IHmffim mill 


Halanilis in Slioop 

Mycotic DcnmiiiiiH in Phccft 

NotoH on the Snail (Jarrior ol: llto bivm* 
Fluko and oilier Fresh-waler Knnils. 

, .P,! 

“ Pink Fyt,i” (Opldbalniia) in SloH^p. 

Its Infeeiiousru'ss Proved ... 
Poisoning , of Sheep by tlui tSfiedn of 
BmTawnng. ( Mmrozfmik ,pfhnlk). 

pin ... ... 

“Scabby Mouth ” In Shocn aiu! Goafs. 

P-] ... 

To Combat Tel aims. Malignant Oedema 
and CasooiiH l^ym plia (ien i f is 
Toxaemia of Pregnancy (I ’repart urlmd 
Paralysis, or Lam b” SiokniwH) 
Toxicity of Sodium Chloral e , „ 
Wound Infections of Sheep 
tBu alw OrMWs and Pasturo^; Wool] 


41, Ml 
41, 147 


41, 82:i 
41, 66 

41, 4rd 

41, 447 

41, 837 

41, 616 
41, 705 
41, 516 
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Silage. [*S^ec Silos and Silage.] 

Silky Oak {OreviUm robusta), [^See Forestry 
and Timbor~-S[pec/j/ic Trees,] 

Silky Oak {Orilcs excdsa), [See Foi'estry 
and Timber Specific Trees.] 


Silos and Silage— 

A Maintenance Ration for Sheep — Ex- 
periments at Trangie Experiment 

Farm 41,458 

Fodder Conservation Championships — 

Coastal Districts 41, 645 

Inland Divisions and Grand Cham- 
pionship 41, 560 

Grass Silage. [Ill] 41, 865 

Hand-feeding of Sheep Investigation at 
Nvngan Experiment Farm, 1928- 

29. [Ill] 41,649 

Why Silage Keeps 41, 144 


Silybum mariana (Variegated Thistle). 

Poisonous Plants (Reputed)— 
Specific.] 

Siphonodon australe (Ivorywood). 

Forestry and Timhov— Specific 

Trees.] 

SmalHruited Grey Gum (Eucalyptus pro- 
pinqm). [&e Forestry and Timber 
— Specific Trees,] 

Small-leaved Fig (Ficus eugenioides). [See 
Forestry and Timber— ;8j3ec?j^c 

Trees.] 

Smith’s Gum (Eucalyptus SmitJdi). [^See 
Forestry and Timber— 

Trees,] 

Smooger. Agrionltural Engineering 
Tools, Machinery, &c.] 

Snails— 

Notes on the Snail Carrier of the Liver 
Fluke and other Fresh-water Snails. 


im 

41,823 

Specific^ 


BuUims spp 

41,823 

(hbbia australis 

41,824 

Limnma kmieri 

41,823 

LmnaeaUssmi 

41,823 

Planorbis spp 

41,824 

Succinea australis 

41,82S 


Snappy Gum (Eucalyptus haemastom), 
[^ee Forestry and Timber— 

Trees,] 

Snow Wood (Fithcolobium pruimsum), 
[See Forestry and Timber— 

Trees.] 


PAGE. 

Socket Wood (Daphuiiidra miemntha), 

[See Forestry and Timber— 

Trees.] 

Sodium Chlorate. [See Weeds.] 

Soils and Subsoils— 

Soils of Roto-Eubalong Mallee Area ... 41,483 

Solanum spp. [See Poisonous Plants (Re- 
puted)— ;S/j3ec?/ic.] 


Sorghum- 

Farmers’ Experiment Plots— 


Far South Coast 

41,805 

Northern District 

41,883 

— -—Varieties — 


Collier 

41,884 

fSaccaline 

41,805 

WTiite African 

41,805 


Sour-sap. [See Fimit Trees— and 
Pests.] 

Soybeans— 

Big Increase in Areas under Soybeans in 

D.S.A ‘ 41, 724 

Soybeans Deserving of More Attention ... 41, 788 

Sphaceloma fawcetti. [^ee Fungi— <S'j)GC'/]y?c.] 

Sporotriehum citri. [See Fungi— %'c/yic,] 

Spotted Gums (Eucalyptus spp.). [See 
Forestry and Timber — Specific 
Trees.] 

Spraying. [^See Fungicides and Insecticides, 
Spraying, &e.]. 

Spruces (Abies spp. and Pkea spp.). [See 
Forestry and Timber— 

Trees,] 

Stachys arvensis (Stagger Weed). [See 
Poisonous Plants (Reputed)— 

Specific.] 

Stagger (Weed (Stachys arvensis). [See 
Poisonous Plants (Reputed)— 

Specific.] 

Stenocarpus spp. [See Forestry and Timber 
— Specific Trees.] 

Stinking Cryptocarya (Cryptocaryafoetida). 

[iSee Forestry and Timber — Specific 
Trees.] 

Stinkwood (Pitheolobium pruinosum). 

[See Forestry and Tmbex^Spedfic 
Trees.] 

St. John’s Wort (Hypericum perforatum)* 

[(See Poisonous Plants (Reputed)— , 
Specific.] 
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Stone Fruit. [*S'ec Nninfs of Fruils.J 

. Strawberry Tree tninlt)). |ASVr 

Fniwlry aiul — iV/x-rZ/fV 

VVec-s.i 

Stringybark Pine MachHtyana). 

[Sell Forestry and Tinib(3r — t^perlfie, 

Trees.] 

Stringybarks [ihmhjptu^ spp.). |*Vrv' 

Forestry and 'riinbur— »S';)rr//fo 

Tms.] 

Sturt’s Nightshade {Bolmum slnrlmium), 

\See Poisonous Plants (Hepuled) — 

Sprx'ific.] 

Succinea australis. [»^ee Snails~*S'/;rr//fr.] 

Sugar GtXm {I'kcalgptMS vJ idocdyc), [Sir 

Forestry and Timber- 

Tms.] 

Sugarberry Tree {Celtis omdpviuHs). 

Forestry and Timber— 

Tms,] 

SuUanas. Fruit-drying; Vitieultniv,] 

Superphosphate. [See Manures and Perti- 
lisers.] 

Suppurative Otitis. [See mnl 

Pests,] 

Swainsona proeumbens (Darlinc: Pea). 1 Sn 
Poisonous Plante (Reputed) — 

SpecAJic.] 

Swamp Oak {Omimrim {(hum). [See 
Forestry and Timber- %'r i/m 

Trees.] 

Sweet Gum { Uqmhmbar sfpraci \ aSV r 

Forestry and Tiinber->.5»bjeri^*r 

Trees.] ^ ’ 

Sweet Potatoes- 

Best Method of Propagating Sweet 

„ «, 84 a 

Fanners Experiment Plots, liKlO ... 4i,or)9 

Variety Ti’ials at W'ollongbar Experiment 

41, 860 

Varieties-— 

;Brauke’8 8r.edUM 41,860 

Yellow Strasburu... 41,860 

Sydney Blue Gum {Pmnlypivs snliijun). 

Forestry and Tmh<>'i--Sppri(ir 
Trees.] 

Sydney Peppermint {Kimlyptm piperita). 

[^Forestty audTimWi-%r*/?o ’ 


Synoum glandiUosum (I’astard pHsovs'ood). 

Fotvslrv and Tiiidrr ‘uSinrHir 
7'or.v.j 

Swamp Mahogany {F.HmhfpdK mhish). 
(iSV( Fon-slrv ;tur{ Timber Smrifir 
rms..} 


T 

Tallow Wood [luHcdiipUff^ Mirmritrys). jiSV f 
Forest rv utid Timlier- Sinrilie 
'i'rr( ) 

Teak {TIiadrtsiu tni^rufis). [,SVe I'orestiy 
u(id Tiinlier- V/itri/m 7'/v‘ ,v.| 

Tepary Beans {rhas^udus 'iruapditis mu. 
hfjfolius). jiS'ee Manures ami Fer* 
tilisers; \\'getabli*s.| 

Tetanus. j*v#e Sheep- -Utmisis ((ltd V(‘sl.s.l 

Thorny Yellow Wood ( XaidhiKvylum hrachi/ 
arautlnnii). j.SVe Ftirenlry and Tiiii" 
her -Spti'ljir Trf**>.s.\ 

Three-veined Cryptocarya {('niphmnjfi 
tripliiinm), [Sir Foreijrv uiid' 

Timlier Tnps.] 

Thuja orientalis (Book.hmf Pypress). jAVe 
Forestry and Tinibei' ~,Sir‘ilir 

Trm.} 

Tick Wood {Phidhtidm dismhr). {See 

Forestry and Tiniln*r -.jS'/irei/iV 

Trurs, \ 

Tomatoes*!*- 

lAirmerH’ FKperiineni, PMh « 

Oentral jlH.j 41,503 

T’omatu VarieiieH jind Piiliiing Quiditv... 41 , 741 

VarietieH for the Paithurst ^lintriet ' ... 41 , K 14 

Varietit^H of Tomatoes- for Ghiss-hoiim! 

Culture. (Ilk I 41 , 7 ;n 

VmHm— 

At larttki Pride 41,504, 736 

Bendigo J[)warf Rod 41, 736 

Bonny Boat 41, 3i»4, 743 

Chinese Dwarf *41, 736 

Columbia ... 41 74^ 

rOramone Fi'avounte ... ... 4l' 504 

Early Winner ... ‘ 41, 738 

41, 5O6, 743 

Market Favourite 41, 736 

J^^'^vana 41, 504 , 505 

Marvellosa 41, 504, fi06 

Norton , 41 743 

Rimnybrook Earliaim, m. 41^504 
Taacoti Dwarf Bed 41, 730 
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Toowoomba Canary Grass (Phdaris hnl- 
hosLi), [^BP Qmms —Specific.] 

Top-dressing Pastures. {Sec Manures and 

Toxaemia of Pregnancy. [See Sheep— 

Dimms and Pests.] 

Trangie Experiment Farm. [See Experi- 
ment Farms and Stations.] 

'Tree Lucerne (Gytissus proUJera). [See 
Forestry and Tmiev—Specific 
Trees.] 

Tree Waratah {EmbotTimm Wkl'hami), 

[(See Forestry and Timber— 

Trees.] 

Trefoil [Medicago dehtkulata). [See Poison- 
ous Plants (Reputed)— 

Tubercle-free Herds. ['See Veterinary 
Science and Practice.] 

Tubercular Arthritis. [-See Pip— -Diseases 
and Pests.] 

Tulip Tree {Liriodemlron tuUpifera). [See 
Forestry and Timber— 

Trees.] 

Tulipwood (Harpullia pendah). [See 

Forestry and Timber— 

Trees.] 

Tung Oil Tree [Aleurites P&rdii). [See 
Oils and Oil-yielding Plants.] 

Turnip Wood (Dysoxyhm MuelUri). 

Forestry and Timber— (Speci/tc 

Trees,} 

Typha latifolia (Oumbungie). [See Weeds— 
Specifi.c.] 


u 

Ulcerative Granuloma. [See Diseases 
and Pests.] 

Ulmus Spp. (Elms), [^ee Forestry and 
Timber— - 6 ! 2 ?ec(/ic Trees.] 

Upright Cypress [Cupressus sempervirens). 
[See Forestry and Timber— /S[pec?/ic 
Trees.] 


PAGE. 

V 

Variegated Thistle [SUi/ljum markuia). [Ste 
Poisonous idants (Reputed)— 

Specific.] 


Vegetables— 

Growing Vegetables for the Canning 

Industry 41, 940 

Trials with Tepary Beans 41, 61S 

[See also Names of Vegetables.] 


Verrucosis (Scab). [See Ciim— Diseases 
and Pests.] 

Vetches— 

Farmers’ Experiment Plots— 

Winter Green Fodder Trials (Lower 

North Coast) 41, 215 

Winter Green Fodder Trials (South 

Coast) 41, 252 

Winter Green Fodder Trials (Upper 
North Coast). [111.] 41,189 


Veterinary Science and Practice— 

A Review of Plants Poisonous to Live 


Stock 41, 637 

Balanitis in Sheep 41, 145 

Castration of Pigs. [HI.] 41,137' 

Coccidiosis in Fowls 41, 767 

Consult your Local Stock Inspector ... 41, 040 


Infectious Diseases Reported (Monthly 

Return) 41, 32, 1.34, 222, 304, 383, 472, 400, 
604, 683, 764, 833, 872 
Loeomobory Disturbances of Pigs. [111.] 41, 45 

Mycotic Dermatitis in Sheep 41, 147 

“Pink Eye'* {Ophthalmia) in Sheep. 

Its Infectiousness Proved 41, 63 

“ Scabbv Mouth ” in Sheep and Goats. 

[Ill] 41,447 

Some Nutritional Problems 41,815. 

To Combat Tetanus, Malignant Oedema 

aud Gaseous Lymphadenitis 41, 857, 885 
Toxaemia of Pregnancy (Preparturient I 

Paralysis or Lamb Sickness ... 41, 613' 

Toxicity of Sodium Chlorate 41, 705 

Tubercle-free Herds 41, 62, 148, 200, 256, 347, 
477, 534, 588, 075, 744, 
826, 016 

Ulcerative Q^*anuloma of Pigs 41, 65 

[iS'se also Names of Animals — and 
Pests., Parasites; PoFonous Plants 
(Reputed). 

Villaresia Moorei (Cburnwood). [See 
Forestry and Timhev— -.Specific 

Trees.] 
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Dryiii'i (Oroli.ivd Voi<'s 

ProgjX‘f*ts for Markohji'j, At 

Fi’uiii Overseas 

I’riiitntii ViiioM. |jll.| 

Vino Tofipiii:^' 'IVials 
-^—Diseifm and Pestfi"- 
Blu'k Spot of (Iraport 


of Orapo Vine JOiseas^s, 1 1 


w 

Walnuts {Jntjknfi spp.). 1 iSVr Poiextry anti 
TimhQV—SpcriJic, Tnw.] 

Watormelops. [/SVc Melons.] 

Wattle-leaved Black Peppermint {Euc^h 
lypiv.s OGackeJiymis), f*S!e« PoT'estry 
and Tmhea-^^^^ppcific iVm ] 

Wattles (AcMk spp.). f<SVic Knrestry and 
Timber— fnps.] 

Weeds— 

A Pamphlet on Weeds 

Bathurst Burr vSeed Fly {Cmimmum 

buUatis), [111.] 

Kikuyu Grass and Bracken Forii Control. 

[in.] 

Learn to Ttecoguise the Various Noxious 


Sodium Chlorate not Recommended as a 
Weedicido in Banana Plantations... 
Toxicity of Sodium Chlorate (WwUoide) 
Weed Control in Banana. Plantiitions 

(Orchard Notes) 

Weed Control on liice Lands 

Wild Garlic or Crow Garlic [Allium 
mmk), 

AUhm mmk (Wild or Crow Garlic) 

(^phu Mfolk (Oumhungie) 

Xa"‘Mum spmmm (Bathurst Burr ) ... 

Weeping tmmB((kpmmsjwbm). 
Forestry and Timber— AWeMc 
Trm,] ' 

Weinmeinnla spp. [Bee Forestry and Tim* 

' ' h&c^Spmfie Trees.] 

A Big Improvement in MTieat.growUig 
Pracftioe® ,,, 

A *70,000,000 bushel Harvest in 1930 ? 
Are^Soum to Mecent Varieties of 
a South Wales 


41 , fiin 

41, 379 

41 , m 

41 , :m 

41 , m 
41 , 765 

41 , m 
41, 603 

41,323 

41, 322 
41, 603 
41, 379 
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Wheat -“fiki7oi /or/. 



H, 

73 

Cfi'eal Mai uni \ 

. 4L 21 

Hiin 

41, 

167 

Chtonpioji^lii]/ Idfld Wl.f.i! Cnhijifti 

tiims - 



D, 

.513 

< Vnlr.’d iSliijtfx 

• 41, 82 


41, 

7(M 

N'wtlifrn Aiiv 

■ 4t, fM 




lUv* rinn 

. . 1 |, 7 : 


41, 

6 !J i 

S«)w 1 hfrn SlojH'x A'f.' 

. 11 , 'f,; 

fiin- 


1 

Wi.s 1 fniArfa 

. 4!, S7 

trol 



Crojfgrou iiui CoUipf'itions, 



41, 

619 

(Vntral-Wf.stfro .Dish'ifl 

41, 112 


41, 706 
41 , t) 

41, 712 
41, 30 


|)ul>l»o ;nid Adjiuxfii rifts ... 41,108 

Fastmi lUvoiina 41 , 'JfO 

Nurih-^vivtcnj Di.dvh t 41 , 305 

Nori 1 If rn (Did “if t tl, lJu 

Pitrlvfs uikl \dJu<'i'nM'“ii<ii‘.s ... 41,101 

Sonih-\vf 4 <‘rn jlistrift 41 , 2 (M 

Wfsifrn lUu'rina and 4 t, 313 

KlTf«tr»f Liuht auil Ufa< on Ihf Dn'wlh 

of Whfjit ... 41 , 5 Hl 

Faf lora h(V(>lv('d in Wlif-d-untuiii'.'; h. 

Dry Aims 41 , 5 Sl 

Fallowing Coinpotithmx, 1930 -fhl* * 

(VntmbucHtern Distth'l 41,585 

Xorth-Wf stern J)isti if t 41,494 

Si mi.l I* western District 41 , 5 f)l 

Western Distriel (J)uhhi> (Viitroj ... 41,485 

Western District (Fatkes Centre) 41 , i\H 

Farmers’ Fxperimenii 

C«nt’’al -western 1 list rift' 41 , 257 

Fcxlcral Cafutal Territory 41 , 303 

■Miurumhidgu* Irrigation An'a (Grif- 
fith Knd)' 41 , 362 

(Yaneo.Leeion Knd) 41 , 36 H 

Korth-wc.dere. DiRtik-t 41 , 204 

Northern Dist r ii't ... 41 , 287 

Riveriim Distrift 41 , 353 

Souih-weHlern J)isiri»d 41 , 274 

Western Djslfifit (Duhho iHiuv) 41, 173 

Western Distiiet (Norlliern Sfeiiim).. . 41, 260 

Westerti District (Farkes (\'ntn‘} ... 41 , J 6 l 

Winter flreen Fodder Trinln (l%r 
South Coast juul Federal Capital' 

Territory) 41,103 

Wint<‘r Green Fodder Trials (Lower 

North Coast) 41 , 245 

Winter Grexm Fotider Trials (South 

Coast) 41, 252 

Winter Green Fodthn’ Trials (UruKT 

North Coast. [Ill] 41,180 

Figures which Buppi’t the ?mcti(<o of 

Fallowing 41,489 

How Superphosphate Benefits the Wheat 

Plant ... 41,556 

How Wheat Plants React io the 

Weather 41 , 5^5 

Implements to Use in Working the 

Fallows ... 41,870 

Lessons of the Past Beastm 41 , 403 

[TIL],,. 41 , 4 $i, 68 i, 6 g 5 ^ 

745 , 7 go 
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Wheat — continued, 

MoisUiri! aiul ihr of ’Wlieol, 

Plant? 41, 

■Most Koonornio Enit on MalD?. Conniiy <1, 546 
X(‘W Honth Walos IVhuat Harvest, 102‘J~ 

30 41,528 

Pralso for tlie Whoat-w'ower 41, Co6 

Hiiinfall and Wheat Yields 41, 566 

llainl'all J)issipatm <4 Aociicies 41,688 

\’’alae ol Sheep on the Wheat Earni ... 41, 420 
Varieties of Wheat in Yew Soiitli Wales. 

fni.l 41,876 

Varieties Hccommended for vavions 

JDistriots . . 41, 17 

Wheat as a Stoek Feed 41, 87.3 

World'.? Grain Exhibition and Con- 
ference in 1 932 41, 576 

Diseoites mid Pests— 

Reaction of Wheat Vaiieties to Flag 

Smut ' 41,413 

The Mito Hnlotydapus {Penthahis) dc- 

stnicfor Attacking Wheat . . . . 41, 766 




Aussie 41, 209, 358 

Bar wan g 41, 392 

Bobin ' ... 41, 168, 1 77, 267, 272, 280, 290, 358, 

374, 425 

CaiibeiTa 41, 107, 168, 290, 795 

Oanimbla 41, 268, 299 

Claroncloo 41, 192, 290, 832 

Cleveland 4t, 03, 272, 299, 374 

Conioback 41, 832 

Curvawa 41, 272, 794 

Duchess 41, 168, 268, 358, 833 

Duri 41, 178, 268, 299 

EarW Gliivaa 41, 794 

Exqidsite* 41, 177,. 282 

Federation 41, 17S, 304, 374, 878 

Florence 41, 108, 253 

Ford 41,26^ 282,299, 307 

Free Gallipoli 41, 80 

Gallipoli 11, 280,794 

Gceralying 41, 282 

Gresley ’ 41, 102, 252,705 

Oullen 41, 178 

Hard F<'donitioii 41, 299 

Late Gliiva.s ... ... 41, 794 

Marshall’s Ko. 3 ... 41, 208, 282, 358, 367, 374 
41, 79, 86, 90, 100, 107, 111, 167, 
202, 212, 20T, 272, 280, 293, 299, 
358, 374, 425 
41, 79, 90, 177, 203, 268, 282, 374 
41, 168, 177, 267, 358, 374 
41, 301, 358, 374, 794 

41, 268, 358 

41, 101, 111, 212, 881 

41, 299, 304 

41, 177, 301, 367, 374 
41, 79, 86, 93, 107, 117, 168, 203, 
212, 272, 2H 299, 304, 358, 367, 
425, 795, 877 


Yabawa 


Fenuy 

Rajah 

Ranee 

Riverina 

Turvey 

Union 

WancMa 

IVaratah 


} AGE. 

Wheat~co?i^iwwe£?, 

Yandilh King ... 41, 70, 100, 111, 203, 212. 

’ 268, 282, 304, 358, OiV, 
371,880 

Milling Qualities — 

Wheats Entered for tlie Royal Agricul- 
tural Society’s Show, 1930 ... 41,827 


Wheel Tree {Skiwrarpus sinmius). [jSVc 
Forestry and Timber— 
jPrec5.] 

Whey. [See Fodders and Foodstuffs.] 

White Apple {Emliandra lirens). [See 
Forestry and Timber— 

2Veftb'.] 

White Box {Eucalyptus hemiphloa], l)8ee 
Forestry and Timhbv— Specific 

Trees,] 

White Cedar {Alelia Azcdarach). [See 
Forestry and Timber— /S'j>ccjJfc 

Trees.] 

White Cherry {Sch homer ia ovafa). [See 
Forestry and Timber — Specific 

Trees.] 

White Elm {Ahnus umericam). [^ee 
Forestry and Timber— 

Trees,] 

White Fig {Ficus Infedork). [See Forestiy 
and Trmhm'Spceific. Trees.] 

WMeWSAEucalyptus hannastoma). [See 
Forestry and TniiboT—Specific 

Trees.] 

White Tronbark {Eucalyptus pmdeuMa). 
fAVe Foresti'y and Timber— 6'^)cri/io 
Trees.] 

White Mahogany {Eucalyptus acmenmdes). 
[See Forestry and Timber— 

Trees.] 

White Mountain Ash {Eucalyptus frnxi- 
noifks). [See Forestry and Timber — 
Specific Trees.] 

White Sassafras {Mtm hemdhus). [See 
Forestry and Timber— »8j)cct/?c 

Trees.] 

White Silky Oak {Sfeuocarpus simaius). 
[See Forestry and Timber— iS^pecfjfic 
Trees.] 

White Stringybark {Evenlyptus eugemoides). 
[iSfee Forestry and TimlovSpccific 
Trees,] 
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White Walnut lanqlmrijn olm'iilii], [fji'i 

I'oiTslrv and Tiinlipr— jS/a'i'i/fV 

Tm.\ t 

Whitewash. [&c Paint and I’ainlin,!;.! 

hitewood {Atalmjn Imujhmi). |iSW 
Poisonous Plants (J’epiitcd)— 

iS'praj^c,] 

WBdGarhc(^i«/« vimk], ISff Wetda— 

fijwijc.] 

Wildindfeo (Migo/ero mlnilk], (Spc 
P oisonous Plants (Reputed)— 

Spea^c.] 

Winter School for Farmers. [Sea A|?ri- 

cultural Education.) 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm, fto Ex- 
periment Farms and Stations,] 

Wool- 

Hand-feeding of Sheep Investigation at 
Nyngan Experiment Farm, 1928-29. 

[III.] 41.fidC 

Trials with Branding Specifics 41,221 

U.S.A.’s 1929 Wool Clip Largest since 
1894 41, 26 

[See also Sheep,] 

Woolly Butt (Eacaljptw bngifolk], [See 
Forestry and Timber— jSpem)/i'c 

Tm,] 

World’s Gr^ Exhibition. [S!« Agiiculture 
—Hemral] 

Wych Elm {Ulms sMra], [See Forestry 
and Timber -Specific Tm.] 


X 

Xanthmnispinosum jBatliiirsi Buit), \^o 
Xanthorrhoea spp. (Brass IVoti |iSVr 

Poisonous Plaiils (lve|Hil(‘il)-- 
,S'/)tri/!V.| 

Xanthoxylum brachyacanthum (Thorny 
Yellow Wood). [tS'ft’ Forest ry and 
Tiinl)er-'iSyr(/iV Tmii] 


Y 

Yellow Bloodwood {liiimlnidiui mnw}. 
jiSVc Foinstry and Tiinhi'i'- -iS'/ari/iV’ 

Yellow Box Ihminntii], [.SW' 

Forestry mid Timber— ,S'/)(ri/ir 
JViw.l 

Yellow Stringybark {I'hmhjjtioii MmU 
Ipnam). liS'ec Forestry and Timkn' 
—Uptfij'w Tm'.'i,] 

Yellow Tulip amlmhim). 

|SV Fordry and Timber— (V/cj/ie 
fm.) 

Yellow Wood [Flkiimt OAytm). [Ha 
Foivstry ami Tiffll)er— Ayci)/?c 
Tmn.] 

Yertchuk {Etmlijjitm Chnmhmi}, [Sn 
Forestry and TimlM'-Sf/icoi/ic 
irm'.s,l 
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